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THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION. 

THE CHINA TRADE. 

0 

SixcE the publication of the voluminous evidence taken by the Select 
Committees, appointed by, both Houses of Parliament, to inquire into the 
affairs of the £ast-India Company, we have ajiplied ourselves to a eareM 
examination of it, with the view of layinf^ before our readers a summary of 
the result. The points to which the evidence relates .are, however, so nume- 
rous, and the statements of the witnesses are so conflicting, that it is a task 
extremely laborious and embarrassing to attempt such an object. The 
concluding report of the Committee of the Commons is a very compendious 
summary of the most material points in the evidence relating to the China 
trade alone ,* and it is observable that in every material particular, it is 
stated, that not the opinions of the witnesses merely, but the facts they 
allege, are directly contradictory. Under such circumstances, it is neces- 
sary to oritioise the elements of each individual's testimony, in order to 
estimate the value which must be assigned to the aggregate mass on either 
side of the question. 

The anti-monopolists have certainly not been idle. Mr. Crawfurd, the 
salaried agent of the Company’s opponents, has brought forward a variety 
of accountff drawn up by hiniself, as he alleges, from authentic sources, 
which (recollecting the. gross instances of error — -wc do not say juggle — 
exhibited in his pamphlet*) we must subject to a very close examination, 
before we venture to trust a figure of them. Other statements have been 
made by other witnesses, which have been already completely demolished. 

A veiy important obstacle to the designs of the anti-monopolists is the 
consideration, that, the Company’s political ebaraeter and existence entirely 
depend upon their commercial profits, 'and that their means of governing 
India — ^whioh their oppopents now loudly protest they desire should not be 
taken firom them 1 — ore derived from the China trade. ’This fundamental 
argument has been boldly assailed by an attempt to prove that the China 

• SeeToU L N.S. 
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|Me, so far from being profitable to the Company, and furnishing the 
of governing India, is really a stfurce of loss to them. This im- 
operation against the Company is exclusively conducted by Mr. 
who, by virtue of the benevolence of character which is com- 
jHjVjittributed to him, seems to possess an unlimited privilege of indulg- 
||||^[^very extravagance of fantastic w'ronglieadedtiess. 

^9Ks discovery of Mr. Rickards is no new one; he made it, he says, in 
and succeeding inquiry and reflexion, instead of convincing him of 
Hb error, have confirmed Iiiin, as they* do every obstinate theorist, in the 
truth of his creed. He says : “ I formed a decided opinion in the year 
1813, that the received notion at that lime of the profits of the Company's 
China trade being their only means of paying their dividends and interest 
upon their home bond debt was altogether erroneous. I was then firmly 
convinced, that on a lair mercantile statement of their commercial opera- 
tions, the profits, if an}, would be altogether insufficient to pay their divi- 
dends in this country ; and from the papers which have been printed and 
laid before the ])ublic since that period, 1 am still further confirmed in that 
belief." 

Finding this proposition to be received as* serious, and being invited to 
give in a statement of the grounds on which this opinion was formed, Mr. 
Rickards was encouraged to offer a detailed statement of the Company s 
China trade, in the year 1820-21, prepared, as he states, from oflicial 
documents, whence it would appear that, after payment of iutcrept on 
bond debts and dividends, there is a balance of loss or deficiency of 
c€^l 8,77(1, not far short of the amount of the dividends. This was not 
quite strong enough, however ; for, a week after, he produces other state- 
ments, shewing, frmn official documents, by the apparent result of the 
Company's tea trade on the quantity purchased at Canton in 1814-15, and 
a corresponding quantity sold in 1815-1(1, that there wps a deficiency in 
their China commerce, after pacing dividends and interest, of c-t'805,813. 
He makes the deficiency in 1838-29, 4.'l)14,l(55. At the rale of three- 
quarters of a million a year, since 181 4* 1.5, this deficiency must have 
amounted to eleven or twelve millions. Whence it Avas supplied it would 
he vain to ask: but it is unnecessary. Mr. Melvilb.thc Company’s auditor, 
has, in a succinct and lucid statement, forming a strong ($9ntrast to. the 
cloudy and prolix reasonings of Mr. Rickards, laid in the <^bt the whole 
fabric of this gentleman's airy castles, which have be^n ab many years 
building. We insert the following passage in Mr. MelvilVs evidence : 

Q. In the early part of your evidence you alluded to the assistance rendered 
to the Indian territory by the China trade, are you aware that it has been given 
in evidence before this Committee, that after paying the interest on the bond- 
debt, and paying the dividend to the proprietor,' that trade'has been a loss to 
the Company instead of a profit ?— it. I have had an oppoftimity of examining 
theatatements delivered in to this Committee by Mr. Rickanif, with a view of 
• Khowing that the profits of the tea trade have not been suHtient to meet the 
charge of the interest upon the Company’s bond-debt, and the dividends to 
the proprietors ; and I am prepared now to prove to the Committee that Mr. 
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Rickards’s statements involve errors and omueions, which, when ccjrreeted, 
leave a credit to the amount of iS966»36l for the first of his statements, being 
that for 1830-21; of £1,137»696 for the second of his statements, being that 
for 1814-15 ; of £659,167 for the third of his statements, being ihat for 1837- 
38; and of £873,174 for the fourth of his statements, being that of an ave- 
rage of years since 1814-15. These errors arc caused by an excessive chargO 
for wastage, by including the India as well as the China freight, by including 
as charges several items already included in the invoice amount, by considering 
the interest on the Company’s own capital as an actual outgoing, and by consi- 
dering all the sea insurance as an outgoing ; whereas the Company being their 
own insurers, have themselves, after charging insurance, the profit of that 
account. 

Mr. Mclvill then delivers in detailed statements of the errora committed 
by Mr. Rickards. The latter, in hts subsequent examination, attempts to 
explain and justify liis statements ; but as far as we can understand him, 
he has either founded his calculations upon assumptions which arc false — 
sucli as “ that the American tea is of equal quality and sometimes superior 
to the Company's," — or upon his own individual interpretation of an Act of 
Parliament; or he admits that he has misunderstood the official returns, 
whicli, he says, lead to no satisfactory conclusions ; in other words, they 
afford not the means of coming at the real result of the Company's trade." 

In examining the vast body of evidence before us, relating to the China 
trade alone, it is obvious that we cannot deal with it otherwise than super- 
liuially, unless we apply ourselves to portions, or rather to particular topics, 
at different times. In the present article we shall, tlierefore, consider 
the evidence respecting the American trade with China, which has been 
offered to Parliament with the view of showing that the experiment of 
open trade, in the instance of this nation, whose commerce is entirely 
unfettered, demonstrates tlie policy of removing the Company's exclusive 
privileges, as well as the great injury which the merchants of this country 
have sustained by the unfair competition of those foreign traders in the 
China market. 

The allegations contained in the petitions to Parliament during the late 
and the antecedent sessions are to die following effect : — ^that, but for the 
monopoly of the East-lndia Company, the Chinese could be supplied with 
British manufactures, especially woollens, to an almost unlimited extent; 
that that monopoly is injurious to the shipping as well as the manufactures 
of diis country ; that the effect of it has been to throw this very profitable 
branch of commerce into the hands of the Americans and Dutch, who sup- 
ply the Chinese with British manufactures, and to tax the people of this 
country — who pay more than double the price for tea (independently of the 
duty to government) paid by their continental neighbours and the Americans 
— ^to the extent of two millions and a half, solely for the benefit of the 
East-lndia Company.* It has also been stated by Mr. Crawfurd, the 
authorized agent of the free-trade party, that ** the incapacity of the Com- 
pany to supply the Chinese market has conferred a very useful privilege on 
the commercial rivals of tliis country ; the Russians supply the Chinese 
* Seeiietitk>tofcamaiii|cm,QnenMk« WolmbamptoDi 4 m:. Ac. 
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fym the north, and the Dutch and Ameiioans from the south. The British 
has the satisfaction of seeing the ships of the latter nation legally 
Hn^ut from the ports of the United Kingdom with cargoes of woollens 
jpt^iher British manufactures;” and that, <<in the event of a free inter- 
with China, British woollens will inevitably become one of the first 
]|^^most important of our exports to that vast country.”* 

/ These are the allegations which it is incumbent upon the anti-monopo- 
lists to make out clearly to the satisfaction of Parliament, before they are 
entitled to enter upon the next step of inquiry, namely, whether — assuming 
that the Company’s political functions are to remain intact (which all the 
free-traders now earnestly require !), and considering that what the Com- 
pany get in shape of profit is necessfury, with tlie obligations imposed upon 
them, to enable them to administer the government of India — it is expe- 
dient to throw this burthen, as a direct tax, upon the people of India or 
the people of England. 

In applying the facts and opinions of practical persons to tlie allegations 
of the petitioners, we shall almost restrict ourselves to the testimony of wit- 
nesses adverse to the Company, and who have been adduced by the free- 
traders themselves in support of their assertions. It is plain that, if tlieir 
own evidence does not fully bear out their assertions, d foriiorij if it con- 
tradj,ots them, the question falls. 

Let us first consider the mode in which trade is conducted by the East- 
India Company’s factory, which we borrow, and are constrained to do so, 
from the luminous evidence of Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. Davis, members 
of the Company’s Select Committee. 

’riie largest portion of the Company’s tea-investment is contracted for 
with the Hong merchants in the season previous to delivery, to ensure a 
supply of the requisite quantity and quality. The Hong contract, at tlie 
commencement of the year, with the intermediate tea-men, making fliem 
advances, and the tea-men go into tlie districts where the tea is cultivated, 
purchase the leaves of the grower, and select them into qualities, &o. 
The latter ore supposed to be persons of little property, and the quantity 
of tea each cultivates in his garden is comparatively small. The tea*mea 
are a body of about 400 ; Mr. Marjoribanks supposes them to possess very 
small capital, which we should have thought probable, from their requiring 
advances; Mr. Davis, however, says that they are generally persons of 
large capital. When these middle-men bring the tea down to Canton, 
they are prohibited by the law of China from dealing with foreigners other- 
wise than through the intervention of the Hong merchants. The contract 
tea is submitted to the most rigorous scrutiny of the Company’s inspectors, 
persons trained by a long course of experience to the'mqst critical skill in the 
choice and judgment of teas, and what is below contract quality is rejected. 
Besides tliese contract teas, the Company’s factory, in order to complete 
their investment, purchase, at lower prices, parcels of teas brought in the 
ordinary way to the market; nnd from the extent of their dealings with the 
Hong, they liave the option of all the black tea, that is, every leaf of black 
* Free Trade and Coloniation of Indie, Ac., pp. Send 9. 
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tea, of any value, is first offered to the Company; and M'hat they reject 
goes into the Canton market. This is admitted by most of llie free-trade 
witnesses. 

The Company’s mode of dealing in the other branch of the trade, 
the exports to Canton, is this. The Company's trade is divided into a 
certain number of shares, amongst tlic Hong merchants ; and the latter are 
compelled by the Select Committee to take a certain quantity of British 
W'oolJens, in proportion to their shares, and which they would not do unless 
compelled, since Uiey allege that they almost invariably lose by them : the 
Hong, again, oblige the tea-men to take a portion, which thus find their 
way into tlic interior. 

The prices of tea, as well as tliose of the woollens and other exports, 
ore regulated according to the best conception the two parties have of the 
supply and demand. Assuming that the prices of the former is tlic mini- 
mum, the Company's system is admirably adapted to keep down the prices 
of tea relatively to its quality. It has fallen, but has never risen, though 
atlcmpls have been made to increase the price. The Company's mode of 
dealing, and the extent of their purchases, have also the effect of counteract- 
ing the anti -commercial policy of the government, to a certain extent. The 
court of Pekin, in 1814, endeavoured to make the Hong a still closer ino.» 
nopoly, by means of a co-liong, of only two or three merchants, who were 
to be merely the agents of the government, by whom the prices of imports 
and exports were to be arbitrarily fixed. An imperial edict to this effect 
was issued, which would have reduced the trade at Canton to exactly the 
same slate os that of Siam and Cochin-China, where the government is the 
only pnvileged merchant. The Company’s power, influence, and capital, 
which enabled them to make the vast sacrifice consequent .upon suspending 
their trade, succeeded in re.sisting this regulation, which would have ruined 
idl foreign commerce with China for ever. 

The Americans and other foreign traders conduct their transactions in n 
less systematio manner. They are nut insensible of the advantages of 
contracting for teas, to secure them of a good quality, but the bulk of their 
purchases is made in open market, in many cases irregularly and illegally, 
and not of the Hong, but of ** outside dealers," as the unlicensed mer- 
chants are termed, who are supplied by tlie Hong or by the tea-men. As 
the greatest proportion of the American teas are green, they compete with 
the Company in that description of the article, that is, they buy on the 
same terms, or rather higher ; for it is this circumstance which appears to 
give the Americans an equality with the Company, in respect to greens, 
which the latter enjoy, with regard to blacks, from the extent and regularity 
of their trade. Moreover, it appears,* that the Americans buy particular 
sorts of green tea which are not adapted to the English market. 

The first point to which we shall direct our attention is the respective ad- 
vantages or disadvantages, in regard to the prices and qualities of the tea, 
of the Company's and the American systems. The allegation of the free 
traders is, and some of the witnesses aver it to be tlie fact, that the lat- 

• Mr. evidBcaterorethe Lonla, 0153 . 
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ter boy teas equally good with Uie Company, or even better, at the same or 

a less price. 

First as to the quality : the facts of the Company having the preemption 
of all the black teas and an equal choice of the greens, the scrupulous exa> 
inination of the parcels brought to their factory, the vastness of their trade, 
absorbing so large a portion of the supply, the general inferiority of tlie in- 
vestments of the Company's officem, which arc purchased on at least 
as favourable terms as the American teas, are all so many grounds 
of presumption that the statement made by Mr. Toone, Mr. Marjo- 
ribanks, and Mr. Davis, that the American tens are generally inferior 
to the Company's, is correct. But let us hear the admissions of the 
free-trade witnes.ses themselves. Mr. Bates, an American merchant, 
connected with the China trade, and himself a kind of partizan, 
believes that, generally speaking, tlie tea shipped by the Americans 
is not so good as that shipped by the Company.”* Captain 
Hutchinson, commander of a Liverpool ship trading between India and 
Canton, and a strong anti-monopolist, sa^s, tliat the Company have no 
rivals in the English market (that is, as he explains, for teas adapted to 
the English taste), therefore they obtain what teas they please ; that they get 
better tea than the Americans, hy making engagetfienis the year previous, 
and paying a large price ; and he admits, that when he applied to the Hong 
mercl]piits to purchase teas, they told him he must wait till tlic Company had 
made their selection, when he might purchase from what remained, t Capt, 
('oflin, master of an American ship generally trading at Canton, speaks so 
distinctly to the point, tliat we shall cite his interrogatories. % 

Q. Is there, in your judgment, any dif&rence between the quality of the teas 
purchased by the East-India Company and those purchased by the Americans? 
— A. 1 should think there was a difference, from five to ten per, cent., in favour 
of the teas purchased by the East-India Company. 

Q. Docs that apply to the black and green ? — A. To the green teas, I think, 
it does not apply : our green teas are equally as good as those imported by the 
Company. Souchong and Congo I have myself bought there after it has been 
marked to go on board Company’s ships, and paid a little higher for ife v « 
Q. How did you contrive to get those chests? — A. The Hong put 
printed papers over them. 

Q. Were they intended for the Company’s ships ? — A, I believe,they WIM; 
but the merchants, wanting ready money, sold them. . • 

Q. Do you remember what you have paid for the tea so purchased?— -il. I 
think it was twenty-four talcs ; that was in the year that I was paying twenty- 
one for the teas that we usually take to America. 

Here is a difference of twelve and a half per cent, in favour of the 
("ompnny’s teas, deposed to by an American trader, a purchaser of teas 
at Canton, not only on his own account, but who has been entrusted with the 
purchase of entire cargoes for others ! And how do those persons depose 
who endeavour to support the character of the American teas ? Mr. Brown, 
n Liverpool merchant trading with America, considers tlie American-teato be 
equally good with, or superior to, ours : — upon what grounds ? He says “ he 

• Lords Evidence. 52!)l. v Commoin Evidence. 273S1-8741. % lUd. lAOa-1604. 
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only speaks from general rumour; the feeling on the part of the Ame- 
ricans is that the tea imported into the United States is better than that ht 
drink in England.” He is asked if he has ever been in America; he re- 
plies, that he has resided there many years. He is asked what he was 
enabled to say from his own experience. He deelines speaking from his om'ii 
experience, alleging that he has \cry little recollection of the kind of tea he 
psed to drink in America, as it was many years ago. He is asked whether 
he refers to black or green tea, and he then sa^s: It is a very difficult 
question to answer satisfactorily. I have merel\ heard persons who have 
been in the United States say generally that the tea was better than our 
English tea : particulars were not gone into.” So we have heard persons 
who hare been in France say, generally^ that the chainpaigiie drank in 
England is better than that in France ; but, though it is many years since 
we were there, we are decidedly of a different opinion. 

With respect to the prices paid by the Company and the American traders 
respectively, it is obvious that if the qualities of the two descriptions of teas 
differ, no fair comparison can be made of prices. This is o ininciple which 
the free traders now eagerly contend for. Mr. Davis, in reply to a ques- 
tion on this point, remarks* that the denominations of teas can be no 
guide whatever with reference to their value : there is as much difference 
between the quality of teas of the same denomination ns there is between 
wine sold at a tavern and that drunk at a gentleman’s table, although they 
arc both called sherry or madcira.” Air. Davis states distinctly tliat other 
traders could not obtain tea on better terms than the Company.f Mr. 
Aken, a free-trade witness, says the same.:^ There is another considera- 
tion, namely^, that the Americans buy teas with dollars, Nihich are accept- 
able, and bear a premium ; whereas the Company bring merchandize, part 
of which (the woollens) the Hong merchants do not like. This is, in fact, 
equivalent to paying higher for the tea, if the nominal price be the aame. 

But let us trace the transactions a little lower, and we shall readily per- 
ceive that no comparison, in respect to prices, can be instituted, because the 
parties buy different articles for different purposes. Mr. Bates — we still 
take our facts from the free-traders — states tliat the quality of the Company’s 
tea bought for this market, will not answer for oilier markets ; oilier coun- 
tries will not pay a price to compemate for the fner qualities. The 
Americans have sometimes taken the same quality as the Company’s ; but it 
would not answer ; they will not pay a sufficient price for it 
Continent. He is asked : 

Q, So that if you saw the price of any denomination of tea, taking congou or 
souchong for instance, in London and Amsterdam, you would not consider a 
mere comparison of the prices for a given denomination of tea os any proof of 
the relative dearness or cheapness in the two countries ? — A. None whatever* 

Q. The average quality, therefore, of the black teas shipped by the American 
house at Canton^ is, upon the whole, inferior to that of the India Company ? 
— / should say decidedly so. 

Q. Can you state the (ler-centage of inferiority between the teas suited for 

* Commom Ev. 12.)4, ice. t Ibid., 1412. t Ibid.t 2135. 

i Pcrkliu uid Co., very large shlppenon American account. 
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tll^ntch mtfket and the Engliih market ?^il. I have before me an invoice 
oC«ontract teas, the same as the Company ship, in which I aee louchong is put 
down at thirty-five, thirty* seven, and thirty-nine tales ; and there are other 
aouchonga that cost twenty-three. 

Qg Should you say that the souchong bought at thirty-five Ws of the Com- 
pahjVquality, and the other at twenty-three was of the inferior quality, whidi 
yoir have described as suited to the Dutch market ?— -J. The Chinese always 
> fix prices for three different qualities— the first, second, and third ; and thisb. 
being the cost of contract souchong, that would be about the price at which 
the Company would have contracted at that particular time : the other I can 
only suppose to be inferior tea from its price. 

Here then is a diifcrenco of quality in the proportion of twenty-three to 
thirty-seven, or nearly ybr/y jicr cent. ; so that Company’s souchong at 
8a. 6d. per pound, would he as cheap ns Dutch-Anierican souchong at 
2s. Id. Wc beg again to remind our readers that this is the evidence of an 
American ; a merchant connected for twenty years with the American trade 
with Canton ; a member of a respectable English firm, that of Baring and 
Co. ; and a witness brought forward by the free-traders. 

The opinion of a perfectly impartial and a perfectly competent witness, 
Mr. J. Layton, a tea-broker, is even more decisive. Speaking of the quality 
of the tea he has tasted abroad, he says : ** The tea I have seen on the 
Continent was a strange sort of mixture; it was bought of what are 
called outside dealers in China; they send over stuff which is not tea.” 
Should the China trade bo opened, ilic British public will doubtless have 
ample opportunities of judging for themselves of this ** strange mixture.” 

Now let us sec what is the nature and extent of the trade with Canton 
carried on by the Americans, their exclusion from which is declared to be 
so severe a grievance by the British merchants. 

It appears from the accounts laid before Parliament the session before the 
last,* that the quantity of tea shipped by the Americans from Canton for 
foreign (not American) consumption has gradually decreased, from 
2,731,000 lbs. in to only 3.^7,000 lbs. in 1820-27, whilst the 

quantity for American consumption has about doubled. This is pretty 
decisive evidence that the former trade has been a losing one; the increase 
in the population, and the extension of a taste for tea, in the United States, 
will explain the prosperity of the latter. But from the same document it 
appears that the aggregate exports from China, including silk, drugs, &d., 
whij|||b]nounted to 9,041,755 dollars in 1818-19, had fallen to 4,363,788 
dolla^ less than one-half, in 1826-27. Their imports into Canton were 
10,017,151 dollars in 1818-19, and only 3,853, 717in 1826-27, little more 
than one third ! These figures would suffice to convince us that such a 
trade, carried on under every possible advantage, from, the absence of com- 
petition in the foreign market, and extraordinary encouragement by the 
government-credits at home, could not be profitable. Yet we have been 
assured to the contrary. Petitioners and pamphleteers have positively 
asserted that both the export and import trade carried on by the Americans 
with China has been and still is a beneficial one. Now for the proof. 

• Papers relating to the trade with India and China, dec. Ordered to be printed 4th June 1829. 



The Baei*>Indim Utmeiion, 

It muit be recoHeoted thattbe AmerioanB eiport but few goode ; the bulk ol 
their exports consists of dollars. In the years 1819-20, when tlieir toikl 
exports to China amounted to 8,182,015 dollars, the bullion portion uas 
6,297,000, or nearly four-fifths. The witnesses even lay some stress upon 
this circunistanoe, alleging that the Hong merchants like to deal witli Uie 
Americans, because they bring dollars. “If you pay in dollars,'' says 
Captain Hutchinson, “ )ou oan buy upon far better terms." “ The 
reason why the Chinese favour the American trade so much," nays 
Captain Coffin, is on account of the great quantity of specie that is 
tirought there : the Company have imported large quantities of goods." 
We are elsewhere told, that what die i’hinose call a rich ship, is a ship 
freighted with dollars. Now the value of the dollar in America is 4^. J^. 
or 4^.1-^., at tlic very lowest, suiuctimcs higher : the rate at which it is 
exchanged at Canton, according to Mr. Bates, f is, and has been, fur the 
last year or tw'u, 1 Id. ; so tliat there is a positive loss of 2^. each 
dollar, amounting to upon die dollars exported in 1819<^20, inde- 

pendent of insurance and charges ! 

To escape this tax, the American traders have lately taken out, 
either on their ou'n account, or as a speculation of British shippers, some 
cotton and woollen manufactures from this country ; and although these 
transactions, under such circumstances, would be very uncertain ciiteria, 
we have ample profif, even from the free traders' rcluouint admission, diat 
the speculations have wholly failed. 

Mr. Brown states.^ that he has shipped British manufactures from this 
country to China from 1821 to 1829; that latterly, the last three or four years, 
they ha\ c been very unprofitable. Mr. Everett, an American merchant, who 
was the first to ship British manufactures to Canton on American account, 
in 1818, and continued it till 1820, and who has given in to the Committee 
B very detailed account of Ihe quantities, descriptions, and prices, of the 
goods so sliipped, unfortunately cannot tell cither what the goods fetched, 
or, — though they were his own exports, — whether the sales were profitable 
or otherw’ise I§ I’he inference from this inability is easy. Capt. Collin, 
who seems to be a witness of tolerable candour, is sadly perplexed upon this 
point. He is evidently incapable of telling a direct falsehood, yet he skir- 
mishes a little. His examination is amusing, from its apparent flat contra- 
dictions. 

Do you think that a trade with an assorted cargo could be carried on with 
any thing like the advantage of a trade in which the outward cargo consists 
of dollars ? — I believe the Chinese like dollars better than they do almost any 
thing else. 

Have not the Americans carried on that trade almost entirely since? — 
Mostly : some of our ships have taken British manufactures. 

Have they found themselves the better for it ? — 1 cannot say, having myself 
nothing to do with those transactions. Merchants generally keep those things 
pretty much to themselves, particularly if they are making a profit; and if 
they are losing, they say little about it. 

• CaOmiOM Ev.. >784. t SOGSa. * Ibid., MS. f Lord* Ev.. S3>7- 
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The East- India Question. 


you know that that trade haa been a losing trade ?— I do not know 
it has been a losing or a profitable trade. I have frequently heard it 


Can you say, when it was discussed, whether it was said to be a losing or a 
gainijqjp trade ? — There is a house which is remiuning out there which has 
received a good many British goods from Liverpool. Mr. Dunn is the agent 
|here; and 1 think they must have made it profitable, because they still 
continue to carry it on. 

In the discussions at which you have been present, have not you heard that 
it was a losing trade ? — Latterly they have said that there has been little or 
nothing gained by it. 

Has there not been something lost ?— I cannot say that there has been much 
lost in the trade. 

Do you not believe that it has been a losing trade ? — I do not think it has, 
generally speaking. 

Do you know why it has decreased so much ?— In the article of British 
manufactures I do not think the trade has been decreased : to the best of my 
knowledge, there have been as many British manufactures sent out in Ameri- 
can ship! the last three or four years, as the three or four years previous. 

Have they been sold?~I cannot say, not having been there the last three 
or four years. 

Have you never heard it discussed whether those goods did find a market at 
Canton ? — 1 know that a considerable quantity has found a market ; whether 
all that has been carried out, I cannot say. • 

Did you not hear that it was at very low prices ? — I cannot say whether the 
person was making a profit or loss : at the time I was there it was considered 
profitable. 

When were you there last? — In 1824. 

Since that time have you heard the matter discussed ?— No. 

Then you cannot say whether it has been a losing trade since that time ?— 
1 can say nothing upon that. 


•Supposing, liowever, the transactions to have been profitable, this 
question occurs : how does it happen that the Company, with their large 
capital and other favourable circumstances, arc unable to sell tlieir woollens 
but at a loss ? The answer is, that they are a Company, and cannot either 
purchase or sell to the same advantage as private individuals. 

We have surmised that there may be a diftcrcnt, solution of the proUcni. 
We have imagined, tliat where the transactions are real, — tliat is, where tlie 
goods have not been sent really by needy and encumbered manufacturers, 
to be sold for what they would fetch, — diey have been of inferior descriptions, 
purchased at a proportionally lower price than the Company's goods, intro- 
duced into China by smuggling, which is a regularly organized system at 
tlie port of Canton, packed and marked as ** Company’s cloUis,” which pass 
current, like money, in the interior, on the faith of the Company’s well- 
established character, and offered at an unusually low price, not having 
paid the high and almost prohibitory imperial duties. Some of the Committee 
seem to have been invaded with similar Suspicions, and they have directed 
their inquiries to these points. 

Mr. Bates, one of the shippers of Uiese goods, says* that they were of 

« Lords Evidencr, 0S14. 
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equal quality with the Company’s, but purchased at a less price, because the 
Company, purchosinfr by tender, and not in the open market, are exposed to 
combination ! Mr. Everett, another shipper, states * that his cloths and 
camlets wore Utter than the Company’s, and were bought at a cheaper 
rate, buying by tender being the worst M'ay in which that business can be 
transacted, lie denies that he ever boughi goods rejected as of inferior 
quality. The prices obtained for Uicse goods in China arc said to be equal to 
or lietler than the Company obtained for theirs. 

Inquiries \t'cre made of botli these witnesses nhether it was the practioe 
to put the Compan} ’s mark on the packages of woollens, wiUi a view of de- 
ceiving the Chinese into a belief that they were bond fide “ Company’s 
cloth.” Mr. Everett distinctly says : '‘The Company’s mark 1 never use 
on the outside packoges. We have copied the manner of packing and the 
making up of the goods, and the number of pieces in the packages, but 
there is never any mark on the l»ales, at least not of late j/ears, which 
would ap|>ear like the C’ompan\’s.’'t )\v dint of close intenogation, he 
ponfesaes that he may have done so many years back ; — it is liarcly possible 
since 1H18; — he M'as ordered to do so by his eui respondeiiis, he cannot 
tell wliy ; — they are still packed and made up like the C/'ompaiiy's, though 
he admits that, if the cloths are siijierior to the Company's (as he alleges) 
It would he better not to imitate the Company’s inode.^ Mr Bates sajs, 
“ We do not put the Company’s mark on the goods we si iul out ; we put 
one as near liAe it as we can make it, witltout its being the real 
fnark of the Company*' § 

Of the fact of lli oimitation there ran be no doubt : Capt. Alsager, on 
experienced China commander, tells the Committee, fiom jicrsonal obser- 
vation, that tlic bales are marked with a heart and 4 ; instead of a V. tliere 
is an 1. ; a C. or an L. instead of an E. ; liut to (he C'hinoso the mark 
appears the same os the Company's. He adds, that from jiersonal inspec- 
tion of the contents, the cloths were of inferior quality to the Company’.s, 
and have been offered to him, as a merchant, as "rejected Compan/s 
good8.”|| 

But this important fact is established by still more satisfactory evidence, 
the very sellers of the goods. Mr. Win. Wnlford, agent for the manufac- 
turers of long ells, slates^ that he has frequently sold to the Americans the 
rejected goods of the Company — rejected as inferior in quality, as well os 
light ; for which they have always paid a lower price, in proportion to ilie 
Jnferionty of quality. The Americans have also had lighter and inferior 
goods made for them. With regard to the dyeing of the goods, the Ame- 
ricans were not so particular about the quality of the dye, and were charged 
by witness only three-fourths of the price of the Company’s scarlet. " There 
is a great deal of difference in inspecting goods afler they are dyed : in in- 
specting by private merchants, burls and other imperfections were passed 
over without any minute inspection ; all which is done by the Company’s 
inspectors.” 

* Lords Ev., U81. t Commons Ev., 38U5. % IbU., snos, el mi. f I6s6., 3372- 
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Tht Ea»t-lndia Question. 

Mf. Wai. Ireland, of tin firm of Ireland And Company, manuHBotimiB of 
elotln principally for tbe China market, Rtates that he has disposed of dolhi 
rejected by the Company, to a Mr. Hughes, who afterwards disposed of 
them to Mr. Everett for shipping through the Americans to China ! They 
were inferior in quality, and were sold by witness at a considerable loss; 
those he sold to Mr. Hughes and Mr. Everett were at a loss of £2. Is. per 
piece ! Previously, some fifteen years ago, the Compan)'s rejected broad- 
cloths were bought up by the job-houses, who supplied Cranbourne-alley 
and that neighbourhood ! 

Both these witnesses deny tlie possibility of combination amongst the 
manufacturers to fix artificial prices on the Company’s purchases, owing to 
their number and mutual jealousy. Mr. Ireland affirms that the Company 
buy at the lowest possible prices by dieir system of purchasing, and that he 
has been cut out of supplying many hundred pieces by Id. or 2d. per piece. 
They distinctly deny, moreover, the fact that the Company pay, eeteris 
jiarihuet more for dyeing than the private traders, or even so much. Mr. 
Walford states that he charges to the private traders a larger commission 
than to tlie Company (owing to the magnitude of the latter's business) ; 
liesides two and a half per cent, guarantee, where, credit is given. 

Then comes another material consideration : how are the goods intro- 
duced ipto China? Here the Committees get no information whatever. 
They put the question in a variety of shapes, but no light is afforded : it is 
a secret. It is strange that the East-lndia Company should not have been 
able to avail themselves of the same means, instead of selling at a loss. It 
is stranger still that British merchants trading freely from India should 
not have shipped at least cottons to China. It is passing strange tliat the 
Americans themselves, if the trade be a fair and legal one, should not have 
extended instead of contracting it, and paying a premium for dollars, espe- 
cially since it is admitted that their fur trade is dwindling to nothing. 

The inference is irresistible : the trade is a clandestine one. The whole 
is a system of fraud upon the government, upon the people, and, we may add, 
upon the fair trader. The Chinese government loses its duties; the people 
buy inferior goods, nominally cheaper but really dearer ; and the fair trader 
is exposed to unequal competition. It must now create no surprise that the 
Company's supplies of woollens fall off in quantity and value, when the 
small market of Canton is thus irregularly supplied. But it is a remarkable 
fact, that the average number of pieces of woollens annually imported into 
Canton by the East- India Company, from the years 1809-10 to 1813-14,^ 
was 248,010 ; whereas the average number annually imported by the Com- 
pany and the Americans, from 182.5-6 to 1827-8, was only 214,834, of 
which number the latter imported 25,770 pieces! Nay,, even the Hong 
nierohants, we ar:* told by Mr. Davis,* are injured, and some of them 
ruined, by the smuggling system, which not only robs them of those advan- 
tagpes for which they pay exorbitantly to the government, but expoMs them 
to merciless fines fur acts to which they are not privy. 

One of the strongest proofs that the mode in which the Americans dispose 

* CiiinnKm* 478— iUOi 
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of their goods in China is illegal results from the refusal of an individual, 
who could, if he pleased, esteblish the legality of their transactions, to 
come forward and give evidence. Mr. Cushing, a citizen of the United 
States, who, as partner in an American house at Canton, conducted this 
trade for twenty years, to such an extent and so successfully, that he has 
retired with a fortune of half a million sterling, is now in London, bat 
objects to appear as a witness. The Commons Committee inquired the ' 
reason of his objecting. Mr. Bates, witli whom he was connected in busi- 
ness, replied, ** he assigned a reason to me confidentially.*"’^ The Com- 
mittee, naturally considering that this gentleman's evidence would be highly 
important, issued a summons requiring his attendance, at the same time 
deputing a member of the Committee to intimate to him their intentioh not 
to enforce the summons, if his repugnance was decided. Mr. Cushing 
declared that he would leave the country rnthcr than comply with the sum- 
mons; ** because he considers it impracticable for him to give evidence 
without injuring the interests of his friends in America, and without acting 
agaimti ike feelings of friends whom he has."* 

If the transactions in which Mr. Cushing has been engaged were friir 
and legal, his language and refusal are incomprehensible, seeing tliat those 
with w'hom he has been connected in this country have not withheld their 
evidence. If they were altogether illicit and unfair, we can ca^y con- 
ceive that the disclosure would injure the interests of his friends in Ame- 
rica, and hurt the feelings of those in Canton. 

Is it to be maintained that British merchants, in the event of an open 
trade, are to pursue the same covert system of traffic! Then the whole 
trade of Canton must necessarily become illicit, and as one of the witnesses 
observed, all must be smugglers together." Can this be? Would the 
Chinese government, which only tolerates foreign trade, even when it 
derives a profit therefrom, permit it wtien that profit ceases ? The idea is 
ridiculous. All the American witnesses declare, that if the British mer- 
chants are freely admitted into the China trade, the Americans would with- 
draw from it. We doubt it not. 

We have been obliged to encroach so much upon the patience of tlic 
reader, in treating of this important point of the question, that we cannoi 
venture to prolong this article, though we have much more to say upon 
the subject. We shall, tliereforc, leave him to determine, from what be 
has nonv read, whether the free-traders have succeeded, on this point, in 
making out their case, or whether their own witnesses have not put them 
out of court. 

One observation we cannot help impressing upon the impartial reader : 
in all the extracts from this evidence which have been published in the 
anti-charter newspapers, he will find these important facts carefully sup- 
pressed. Is this fiur? • 


• CommoBiEr.i SU. 
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PESCRfPTION OF CHINA BY A NATIVE. 

LITTER FROM A CHINESE MONC TO THE ABCHBIBHOP OF TARBNTO.* 

' vlisTiBsivuM, Btque incolis frequenussiinuin Sinaniin imperium in deccm et 
octo%oTincia8, quarum sioguU innumeros habent raandarinos, alios aliis 
^si^orainatos ; quorum precipui sunt, qui n^otia totius alicujus provincii pro- 
curant, scilicet, gubernator provincii, examinator generalis, dux generalis 
snilitum Sinarum, thesaurius, prefectus causarum criminalium, prefectus salis 
Bliarunique renim, prefectus frumentorum, et prorex qui fere duobus provin- 
ciis preeBt, cujus potestas amplissima qnidem est, sed non absoluta ; nam, ut 
▼itetur occask) rebeUionis, ille, in rebus magni momenti, nihil facere potest, 
sine consensu gubernatoris provincii. In nonnullis etiam provinciis reperi- 
tintur, duces generates Tartaroriim, eorumque Sinarum, qui militant sub 
veiillo Tartaro. Toti autem imperio presunt sex tribunalia supreroa, qua* 
rum primum cst, Li Pu^ sivc Tribunal Cacli, ad quod spcctat promotio littera* 
torum ad honorea, et officia publica. Altcrnm tribunal est Ku Pu, sive redi- 
tuum publicorum, ad quod spectat pro vectigalia exigere, et stipendia manda- 
rinis solvere. Tcrtiiim est Li Pa, sive tribunal rituum, cujus est, ordinare 
ritus sacros, et pietatis officia, qus filii parentibiis, et inferiores superioribus, 
debent. Quartum est Pin Pu, sive militum. Qiiintum King Pa, sive crimi- 
nate. Sextum JTttn Pa, sive edificiorum publicorum. ' 

At inter omnes mandarinos, principem locum obtinent, quatuor supremi 
consiliarii imperatoris, quorum consilio imperator omnia negotia componit. 
Hi olim Lao, nunc Chai Siang, vocantur. Litteniti sunt in magno honore 
apud Sinas, hi que propendum soli sunt nobiles ; nobilitas enim apud illos, 
non hereditate, sed labore acquiritur. Horum quatuor sunt ordines, qui con- 
feruntur per rigoriasimum concursum : primus ordo est Hwu Chai, sive bacca- 
lauriorum; hie ordo confertur in provincie ab examinatore generali. Secundus 
cst, Kiu Jin, sive magistrorum, qui examinantur et npprobantur a duobus 
cxaininatoribus, apecialiter destinatis, ab imperatore, ordinis tamen insignibus 
decorantur a guliernatore provincii. Tertius est. Chin 5u, seu doctorum. 
Quartus est, Han Un, seu doctorum collegii imperialis. Hi duo ordines con- 
feruntur in urbe Pachina ; atque hi soli habent jus ad gubernandum. In sin- 
gulis civitatibus, collegia publica sint oportet, ubi ludimagister suos quisque 
discipulos, et docendos, et rqgendos, suscepit, nec tamen de eorum rictu et 
Guitu curat. Quotidem fit in collegiis privatis qus abundant in toto imperio. 
SchoIsB autem sunt propemodum infinite, ubi juvenes sub discipline alicujus 
magistri indesinenter studio litterarum vacant, nec domum revertuntur, nisi 
cum mRnducandam, aut quiescendum sit. Omnes urbes, et oppida, aids et 
validis muris cinguntur, et ut plurimum sunt quadrati : eorumque janua, nocte 
dauduntur. Edificia fere omnia unam contignationem |||bent, fenestra nulla 
in platias patent, ne femina ab extraneis conspicientur. Inter artes qui vigent 
apud Sinas principem locum obtinent liberales, subsequuntur rurales et meca- 
nici, inter quas magis existimantur pictura et sculptura, nec tamen laudabile in 
eflfonnando efiigii humana; incisiones vero heborum sunt percelebrea, mede- 
cina apud Sinas, Celebris est, medid siqnffiem & solo aiteriarumrtactu, omnes 
moibos cognoscunt. Chirurgi vero sunt nullius inomend, eo quod, sub gra- 
visrimis pmnis, prohibits sit cadavorum incisio, ac proinde ipse nullum in hac 
arte exercitum habere possunt. Ignes artifidales, et quidem perceldires sunt, 

• Theorlgiiul MS. of Uila curious letter, which conteini an excdlent Micclnct dcacrlplkm of China, 
hpreiarvcdln thalllxaryof the ArchbUiop at Naples. 
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IB roniiBo usu apud Sioae, «deo, ut idfiraiet fuDcbtor nosier testis oculitus ia 
unA urbe Pechina, plures fieri quam in tots Europft. Sioa magni faciunt in- 
stituta Buorum majorum, cete^as nationes ceu barbaras despiciunt, propterea 
quod, fere omnes populi vicini, eorum comparatione revera sunt tales, et 
Siam ipsi de rebus Europaeis parum admodum sciunt, atque hoc est precipua 
causa, cur Chrutiana rciigio, tam diffidiem aditum ad Sinas habuerit ; cste- 
roque tamen sunt dodles, et rationemduc eni sequuntur. Sinas omnes unifomue 
vita, sistema in omnibus, servant nam apud eos, omnia sunt constituta, vestes, 
prandia, casnae, visitationes, matrimonia, eaequiae, &c. &c. Tria auntque 
maxima cum aolemnitate cdebrantur apud Sinaa, annua novus, nuptias et exe- 
quiae. Nam in anno novo convivia inatruuntur, ignes artificiales apparantnr, 
spectacula scenica exhibentur, et fiunt mutue visitationaa, quas infeiiores 
auperioribus, et equales equalibus, cum urbanitatis offidis, insignum pacts 
adhibent atque omnia commercia, et opificia, complures dies ceasant. In nup* 
tiis vero invitantur omnes cognati, affinis, et amicis, dsque lautiasimum con- 
vivium instruitur, atque maximo cum apparatu, plurimisque inatrumentis 
musicis, sponsa in domum sponai tradudter in lectico, qui a quartia viria por- 
tatur ; qui quidem apparatua, extra bmic occaaionem, aolia mandarinis conve- 
nit et deinceps complurea diea nuptialia feativitas peraevcraf, atque in faac 
traductione, matrimonii ratio conaiatere videtur. In iniendo tamen conju^, 
conaensua aponaorum non exquiritur, aed parentis pro filiis suia aponaalia et 
ipaorum infantia cofitrahunt, ipsosque tempore suo conjungunt, unde fit ut non 
raro aponai inviti in matrimonium consentient. In exequiia autem, noniolum 
adhibentur iidem conjuncti qui invitantur in nuptiia, et convocantur musici ; 
aed etiam conducantur. Bontii, qui orent pro anima defuncti, qui hac occa* 
aione pingucaunt, accidunt etiam apparatua varii, et apcctacula scenica ; cum 
vero cadaver efleriur, omnes invitati illud comitantur, viciniorea quidem con- 
aanguines induti vestibua olbia, qui color apud Sinas lugubria eat, remotiorea 
vero saltern piliolum album gestentea, atque ita longisaima fit procesaio, 
soniquc musici cum fletu miscentur. Spectacula et coinedia indeainentur agun- 
tur apud Sinas, non solum in urbia, aed etiam in singulis oppidis, et pagis ; in 
illia repreaentari solent, hiatoria imperatorum, regum, et aliorum magnorum, 
in primiaque eorum prelia, et regiminis iiiutationea. Actorea omnes suht 
mares licet, persona femina etiam inducatur, et quia hs comedie in fores at 
platiia, ut plurimum fiunt apectatores nihil aolvunt. Since probibentur regna 
longinquB commeare. In commerciisque in provincia Cantone fiunt cum 
Europ&ei, Sinae vendunt herbas, the, aromata, aaccharum, series, telas, &c.; 
ab Europsis emunt pannoa, gossipium, vinum, rea indicas, &c. Nundinarum 
celebratio in omnibus locis frequens est apud Sinas, quibus comedies sem- 
per associantur, atque et aliis locis, conaanguiniee, et aiiines invitantur quibus 
et mensa apponetur, quod fit in comedita qui quotannis atatia diebus aguntur 
in his nundinis vendialilr >omnes res ad vitam, ctiitum, alioaque vitm iisus 
necessarii, ut animalia, vestimenta, instrumenta, innumeroque alia ; exceptis 
aolu frumentia, pro quibus extant alii mercatus froquentiasiml. 

Commercia precipua, que apud Sinaa exercentur, sunt earum rerum, qus ex 
una In aliam provindam transmictuntur, ut sunt iirumenta, animalia, aericum, 
goiaipiura, the, sal, oleum, saccharum, fructus terrae et maria, pelles, lana, See. 
Sine fluminibna alnindant, quorum alia sunt naturalia, alia artifiMta quibus ex 
UDO, in alium locum commeant, et mercea transmittunt in omnibus provindis 
australibus. In quibus propterea non est carpentorum uausr Apud Sinas non 
creduntur nummi auri, neque argentii, sed tantum anei iique funduntur, litan- 
tur enim auro et argento juxta estimadooem quantitatis et qualitatis. Sine 
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MOMio honore luoi prggeoltores obierTMit et coluot, el in rin^lu fanitiii, 
■liquas ades ipiii aicns dedicant, ubi atatis diebua in ipsorum honorem ncri- 
ficia fliTerunt. SacerdoCu idoloruoi quoa Sina So Xang, Europai Bonn vo* 
honore nec auetoritate pollent, apud Sinas, quippe quia fere omnes 
et infime conditionia, nec alia de cauaa ae idolaa dedicant, niai 
commodiua tranaigaptu Hi inviti inatituto non aunt absiailea noatria 
ionaebia, vitam enim communeiU'in aliquo monasterio, aub preacriptia regulia, 
VC alioujua auperiorea regimine, agunt Celebes in speciem qiiidem austeram, 
rripaa autem commodam, et diaaolutam; state convenient! faciunt profeasionem, 
hbbent etiaoi luas profesaionea, nec liarbaai nec capillos gerunt, et dtuntur 
Yeatibua diYeraia a veatimentis aliorum Sinarum. Nec deaunt eremits, qui in 
montibua et cavernia, vitam admodum auateram, atupenda civitate, d^unt. 
Simt etiam femins roligioss, quas Sins Ki ku vocant ; hs in omnibua aunt 
eimilea Bontiia. Polygamia permittitur apud Sinas, sed concubins honore 
diffierunt a matri-familiaa, filii tainen earum, ad hereditatem patcrnam par^jns 
habent, ac filii matris-familias. Sins coromuniter ter in die veacuntur, qus- 
nam autem ex his refcctionibus sit lautior varium eat, nam in multis provin* 
eiea prandium, in aliis, csna, aolemnior est. Utuntur fere cibis quibus Euro- 
paaia, licet divcrsi modo preparati ; panis enim ad aqus fervorum coquuntur, 
eamis minutatem raenss infcruntur, potusque calids propinantur ; australis 
roagia oriaa, Borealis magis trituo rctiintur. 

Atque hie quidem est qusdam brevis descriptio ’imperIi"Sinarnra : qui plura 
daaidMt, adeat hiatoricoa, qus hia de rebus, fuao calamo scripaerunt. 


VINDICATION OF M. KURZ. 

We have seen a letter from M, Klaproth, wherein thpt gentleman vindicates 
M. Kurz from the hallucination ” imputed to him by our reviewer (last vol. 
p. 29:2), who stated that he had confounded the Chinese character hwang 
(4398) “yellow,” with hwang (4378), the proper name of the emperor. 
M. Klaproth observes that the latter {hwang-te)^ implying imperator aagur^tv, 
is the title of all the emperors of China ; the former (hwang-ie), signifying 
imperator fiavui, was the name of the founder of ^ Chinese monarchy. 
Upon examination we find that Messrs. Kurz and^l^lqpirpCh are correct, and 
our reviewer in error ; deceived, probably, by the ^pqi^et definitions of the 
two characters in Morrison's Dictionary. M. Klaproth is wrong in lus conjec- 
ture os to the writer of the review. 


Just as this sheet was pasnng the press, a polite letter from M. Kurz reached 
us, wherein that gentleman notices our reviewer's misapprehension. He says : 
“ I have not confounded the two words, nor could I have confounded them ; 
for I did not refer to the title borne by aU the emperors of 'China, but to the 
name of a particular emperor, who lived, according to M, Klaproth, B.C. 2637> 
according to Dr. Morrison, B.C. 2696.” 

We are vexed at this mistakei because it has been reiterated in a review of 
If . Kurz’s letter respecting Professor Neumann, in the present number. 
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CHIMESB LITERATURE. 

Dl. KtfBZ*il STZlCTUmEB. OM PROrBSSOB NBUMANN.* 

The object of this letter is not to shew the actual state of Chinese lite- 
rature in Europe, but to correct the errors made by Professor Neumann in 
his catalogue of the books collected by Baron Humboldt, and presented by 
him to the Royal Library at Berlin. Professor Neumann was employed 
by tlie Prussian Government, and is now in China. Dr. Kurz was a 
pupil of Abel-Remusat, whom he strongly advocates as the highest sinolo- 
gical authority ; but although there can be no doubi of the correctness of 
some of Dr. Kurz's remarks, we think, that in many of the anecdotes 
which are detailed, and in the personal asperity which pervades this epistle, 
the pupil of Remusat has not consulted his own dignity. 

The first observation in which he indulges relates to the history of (he 
three kingdoms into which China was divided, viz. ** that of the Second 
Han or Han of Se-ho, that of Wei, and that of Wu,'’ which Neumann 
fixed between 212 and 277 A.D. This Kurz shows to be incorrect, be- 
cause the division of China into tliree kingdoms did not occur between these 
years, but began when the first emperor, who governed the northern parts 
of China, ascended the throne. Besides, in the year 2 12, Heen-te, the 
last emperor of tlie dynasty of Han, still presided over the government, 
and as yet China remained undivided. He also argues, that the second of 
the three kingdoms was tliat of Han of Shoo, in the present province of 
Sze-chuen, which Neumann erroneously denominates the kingdom of Han 
of Se-ho ; and that the third, or Yu, which he also calls fVu, compre- 
hended the rest of the southern part of China, and continued from 222 to 
280 A.D. ; adding, that the Wei were dethroned by the Tsin, who sub- 
jected the otlicr two kingdoms. 

Dr. Kurz likewise convicts Mr. Neumann of error in the assertion, that 
the history of the three kingdoms, found in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
of which Klaprotli has given a description in his account of the Chinese 
and Manchu books in tliat collection (p. 149) is merely an extract of the 
great work which Baron Humboldt lately presented to that library, because 
it is, on the contrary, aa^tract from the San-kwo-che-jan-e, the basis of 
which is the romanes,^|^S&-«Atc;wy. 

But neither the orile iHtf the other of these works may be justly accounted 
a history, for they are simply historical romances, in which, though the 
matter be founded on historical fact, the episodes are absolutely imagina- 
tive. Consequently, Professor Neumann is also wrong in stating them to 
be free from fable ; more especially as the very commencement of the first 
chapter of the text irrefragably confute^ him : for it affirms, that in the 
fourth month of the year 169 amidst a frightful tempest, a blue ser- 
pent was seen in the audience-hall on the throne, at which Ling-te, the last 
emperor but one of the Han dynasty, was exceedingly alarmed. 

• Ubar Sir n mmm LeUtt mg m tm dm- Chine* Oehtm Littmvtur 8tm4§ t iir t i btm mn Harm PreJ^uor 
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He finds equal fault with the Professor's translation of the title of the 
Teen-ehin-hwuy^ko ; and besides the allegations of serious mistranslations 
and great ignorance of grammar, which he produces against him, he shows 
that he has even misplaced the characters, placing forwards what he should 
tove placed backwards, and in some instances dividing a single diameter 
iti|a^,two. Had not the examples been adduced, it would have been difli- 
to credit these positive affirmations ; but unfortunately it must be ad- 
nrUted that Kurz has substantiated them, although not in very gentle terms. 
/“^'He eites still more astounding errora committed by the Professor in his 
quotation from a Chinese newspaper, as well with respect to the reign, as to 
the name of the individual to which the circumstances refer ; and be con- 
cludes his observations on this point by showing, that the whole statement 
was no‘t token from a Chinese newspaper, but from a letter of Pere Amiot, 
dated Peking, 13th July 1778, which is published in his xvth volume of 
the Mdmoires concernant les Chinoie^ pp. 28d to 289. 

From hence Dr. Kurz passes to the Professor's cune criticee on Mr. J. 
F. Davis' translation of the Han-koong-isew, in which, although he ani- 
madverts on Mr. Davis in one or two instances, he finds ample opportuni- 
ties of demonstrating his favourite proposition- 7 /Ac ignorance of Pro- 
fessor Neumann. 

After having contented himself with a critical analysis of some badly 
translated passages from the Professor's pen, he concludes his letter to Pro- 
fessor Ewald by some observations on Neumann's specimens of his intended 
version of the Chinese philosopher M^g-tsze. The following extract will, 
however, best exemplify the spirit in %«Jiich this letter is written. 

In fine, to give on instance of the extent of Professor Neumann’s under- 
standing of the Chinese text, the following anecdote will suffice. One day, 
he translated in the Biblioth^que du Roi, at Paris, the words Kung^tsze-chun 
tseur-cken-kuH, ** Confucius says, in spring and in autumn the kingdoms are at 
variance.*’ Now ITung-tsze is indeed the ordinary name of Confucius, and 
chun means " spring,” and isew ** autumn ;** also chen is ** to contend or be at 
variance,” and kwu is ** kingdom but chun-ttew (** Spring and Autumn ”) is 
the name of the Annals of the Principality of Lu, composed by Confucius, and 
chen-kivti (** the kingdoms at variance ”) is a later historical work under this 
name, containing the history of the period from B. C. 426 to 258, i,e, to the 
end of the dynasty of Chaou, when China, which had been dismembered into 
several petty kingdoms and principalities, was united into one single great 
monarchy by the first emperor of the dynasty of Tain. Hence the Chinese 
text should be translated, " in tAe annaU of Confwnus^ and in the history tfihe 
contetuBng kingdoms 

However successful Dr. Kurz may be in his criticisms, there is a 
pedantry and flippancy in his style, and an ill-natured alacrily to expose 
every error of Mr. Neumann, which induce the reader to suspect that pri- 
vate reasons, rather than the love of literature, impelled him to his task. 
Dr. Kurz might have corrected Professor Neumann's errors without per- 
sonality : he might have selected a time, too, when the Professor was in 
Europe to have replied to him. Dr. Kurz is by no means a feuUless 
Chinese scholar, as will be seen by our remarks upon his Mdmoire sur 
VEtat Politique et Religieux de ia Chine, in our last number. 
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2ARINA, QUEEN OF THE BACM. 

Thb romantio history of the So}ihian queen Zarina and tlie Median 
prince Stryangeus is but little known, even among scholars : it is, never- 
theless, too ourious not to deserve a more particular regard. 

The circumstances of this veiy ancient story are to be collected only 
from fragments of ancient historians. The principal, if not the only, 
source, is Ctesias, the Cnidian, who attended Cyrus, the son of Darius, 
in his expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, was taken prisoner by the 
Persians about B.C. 404, and cultivated medicine and literature at the court 
of Artaxerxes for many years. He wrote copious histories of Persia and 
India, all of which are lost^ except the substance of them contained in the 
summary given by Photius,* in Diodorus Siculus, ASlian, and one or two 
other authors. Diodorus has given a brief account of Queen Zarina ; but 
fuller details are found in a fragment of the first book of the Universal 
History of Nicolaus Damasoenus, the friend of Augustus and the preceptor 
of Herod the Great The relics of this history have l)een published by 
Valesiusf and Orellius, from the extracts of Constantine Porphyrogenetes.^ 
The queen is called^ by Nicolaus, Zarinaoa, but his facts were probably 
drawn from Ctesias. 

The authority of this ancient historian is questionable. It is evident that 
he was relied upon by old writers, or at all events that his history was not 
considered fabulous. Modern authors, however, and Dr. Vincent amongst 
them, consider that his history is fable. Were we, indeed, to judge 
of his fidelity by what he has WTitten of India, in the extracts which Photius 
has given, we should be tempted to treat him as a mere romancer. A short 
example will suffice. 

Ctesias relates, according to his epitomator, that in the centre of India 
(iv rfi liiitKn) are black men, who are called Pygmies. They speak 
the same language as the other Indians, but are so small that the tallest are 
only two cubits in height, and most of them do not exceed a cubit and a 
half. Their hair is extremely long, falling even below their knees, and 
their beard is longer than that of any other men, so as sometimes to reach 
their feet Owing to this redundancy of hair, they have no need of 
clothes, as they wrap their hair and beard round their bodies. Then fol- 
lows a statement which must be given in the original : aJUciw ftiy» 
Sim ^etvuf viv a^vfSp ivrSf, kA$ He goes on to say that 

their noses are flat and deformed ; and that their sheep, cattle, horses, &c. 
are stunted in the same proportion as themselves. The king of India, he says, 
has tliree thousand of these pygmies to attend him, because they are skilful 
archers. They are very just^ too, in all their dealings, and obey the same 
laws as the other Indians. They hunt hares and foxes, but not like our 
sportsmen, with dogs, but with crows, hawks, ravens, and eagles, which 
are trained for that purpose. The latter must, we presume, have been of 
small size, or they would be dangerous birds for these pygmies to meddle 
with. 

« Blbtiethee. Ixxii. t EsnxpUPdIyUi, Ac. cumnotii. 16S4. 
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It most be confessed that all this it not very well calculated to reconcile 
us to the authority of the Persian historian. Still we find trash of the 
' iame kind respecting India even in Herodotus and Pliny. 

'The scattered facts respecting the history of Queen Zarina have been 
brougirt together with great industry by M. Boivin, in a curious paper 
imntectin the Mlmoiree de VAcadimie dee Incriptione, &o. for 1796,* 
in which he has illustrated the subject by a variety of historical notes. We 
shall select our facts from this paper, prefacing them with the following 
succinct account of Zarina^ given by Diodorus.t 

** The Sacs were at this time ruled by a queen named Zarina, a woman 
of very warlike habits, who far excelled all the Sacian women in valour 
and in the administration of affairs. This people were remarkable for 
the masculine character of their women, who participated with the men 
the perils of war. In beauty, moreover, Zarina transcended all her 
contemporaries, as well as in wisdom and resolution. She subdued the 
neighbouring barbarians in battle, who had attacked the Sacs, and had 
endeavoured to reduce them to servitude. She extended cultivation over 
the country ; she built many cities, and rendered her people much happier. 
Wherefore, on her death, they testified their gr&teful sense of the benefits 
she had conferred upon them by erecting a magnificent tomb, far more so 
than tj^it of former princes, with a triangular pyramid at each angle, of 
which each side was three stadia in length, and the height was one stadium. 
A colossal statue (of gold, accdfding to some copies,) was placed upon the 
summit of tlie tomb." 

. Amongst the Scythian tribes, women seem to have possessed an extraor- 
dinary degree of power in the direction of public affairs. The history of 
Tomyris, queen of the Massageta, and her contest with Cyrus, B.Ct 929, 
is well known.^ We find in the relics of Ctesias, given by Photius,' an 
account of anotlier queen of the Sacs, who seems to have almost' realized 
a gynocracy. He says : << Ctesias relates that Cyrus made war aih'^^e 
Sacs, and took prisoner their king, Amorges, the husband of Queen 
Sparethra, who, as soon as she heard that her husband was taken, col- 
lected an army, and advanced against Cyrus with three hundred men and 
tvoo hundred thousand women, vanquished him, and took prisoners, wkh 
many others, Parmises, the brother of Amyntius, and his three children. 
Whereupon Amorges was set at liberty in exchange for them/’ The vic- 
tory of Cyrus over this prince seems to have been gained bya^se, accord- 
ing to the account given by Strabo,§ who say.s, that Cyrus was defeated by 
the Sacs and obliged to fly ; at some distance he left his tents standing, and 
all his baggage, giving the enemy, when they came up, reason to think he 
had deserted tliem ; the Sacs finding abundance of provisions, and above 
all, wine, in the camp, stupefied themselves witli these good things, so that, 
on Cyrus coming suddenly upon them, they could make no resistance. 

To proceed, however, to the history of Queen Zarina and her lover, in 
‘Ihc memoir of M. Boivin, who prefaces his account by observing that “ the 

* Tom. li. p. S3. 
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fobjeotBeeoisexpreMly adipted for the theme of a tragedy. The chief 
pefBonages are royal and heroes of antiquity. The example of a lover 
killing himself on receiving a refusal is a singular circumstance, as rare in 
fact as it is common in the lips of vulgar lovers. But especially the heroic 
sentiments of Queen Zarina, herself deeply in love, have something so 
admirable in them, that they might inspire not only philosophers but even 
Christians with envy. It is impossible to bear a Sacide princess — a Scy- 
thian — ^reason with so much good sense, understanding, refinement, and 
virtue, without being ashamed of ourselves, and of our weaknesses.” 

The event which we are to relate took place in tlie reign of Cyaxares, the 
king of the Medes, son and successor of Phraortea, who reigned between 
the years B.C. 634 and 594. Previous to this period the Scytliians had 
exerted a powerful sway in the East. Herodotus* says that the Scythians, 
under their king Madyas, in expelling the Cimmerians, precipitated them- 
selves in vast numbers into this part of Asia; that they wrested Media from 
Cyaxares, and were for twenty-eight years absolute masters of Asia, which 
they lost by their negligence and violence. Cyaxares became their tribu- 
tary till the year B.C. 606, when he recovered his kingdom. During his 
war with Zarina, queen of the Sacs, which lasted two years, Cyaxares 
took into pay a troop of Scythian archers, who had been driven from their 
own country, and whom he employed in teaching the young Median nobles 
the use of the bow, and also in procuring him game for his table. Being 
angry with these archers because they di^ not provide him with venison on 
a certain day, they resented it by an act of cruelty upon one of the nobles, 
their disciples, and fled into Lydia, to Alyattes, father of Croesus, which 
occasioned a war between Cyaxares and Alyattes, which Cyaxares con- 
ducted in person, leaving tlie management of the campaign in Parthia 
against Zarina, to his son-in-law Stryangmus. 

Cyaxares, called also by Ctesias in Diodorus, Astybaras, and who is 
supposed by some to be the Ahasuerus of Scripture, had one son, Astyages, 
who succeeded him, and two daughters, women of great beauty, and 
renowned for their understanding and various accomplishments. One of 
tliem, named Rbetsa, he had given to Stryangmus, one of the bravest, 
most handsome, and accomplished princes in the East. The other daughter 
was the celebrated Nitocris, who was eventually married to Nabuchodonosor 
the Greats according to Herodotus and Josephus. 

The manner in which Cyaxares recovered his independence from the 
Scythians is related by Herodotus as follows. He prepared a sumptuous 
banquet, to which he invited the king of the Sace and his principal nobles, 
who soon, as was their custom, became intoxicated, and were easily 
massacred. The kingdom of the Sacas, after the death of Marmares, the 
king, devolved to Zarina or Zarinasa, who was joined by the Parthians, 
these people having revolted against Cyaxore^ and surrendered their capital 
and provinces to the queen of the Sacs. A war of two years, os before 
stated, took place, very sanguinaiy in its events. 

The valour of the respective chieftains, the queen on the one side, and 

• Ub. I. c. KB. 
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prince Stryangeuft on the other, inspired them with matnal esteem for eaoh 
other ; and being of different sexes, and their personal aocomplishinents so 
^geging» esteem changed into secret love, and whilst the two armies were 
fprionsly engaging each other, the ooramanders Were oherishing a more 
delicate passion than glory, and, as the French author expresses it, “ it was 
a contest who should conquer in the heart as well as in the field." 

In this extraordinary state of things, a decisive battle took place, and 
Stryangieu^ in a personal conflict witli his mistress and antagonist, struck 
the queen from her horse. It appears that these warlike ladies fought 
on horseback in armour like men. 

** The prince," says our gallant author, " was more afraid of dying than 
she was, and more ashamed of being the conqueror than she of being con- 
quered. He gave the queen her life, at the same time that he implored his 
own from her eyes ; and far from tearing her heart away, he offered her liis 
own." The prince made other proffers of a less complimentary but of a 
more substantial kind. He offered peace, with every ailvantage the queen 
could desire, and the guarantee of all her possessions, excepting Parthia, 
which belonged to Cyaxarcs, and had been the sole occasion of the war. 
The terms were agreed to and the contest was at an end. Diodorus, who 
reports the result, contents himself with saying/ that “ the Parthians re- 
turned to the dominion of the Medes, and each party remained in posses- 
sion oC their former territory." M. Boivin expresses it thus : with these 
conditions, a perpetual alliance was sworn between the Medes and the 
Saoa, and one more sincere still between their two chiefs." 

On the conclusion of peace, entire confidence took place between the twn 
lovers. The Median prince solicit«l permission to pay a visit to the qqefp 
in her capital, called Rhoxonace.* Zarina, too happy at the in- 

vited him to come there with his whole army. 

The queen set off for Rhoxonace in order to mak^ mcparatiiM'ftir the 
reception of her conqueror and slave* Meantime the prioca!tftt bitterly 
regretting his lot in being the son-in-law of Cyaxares, wbioh prevented 
him from offering an undivided heart to the queen of theBaci^ 

Zarina advanced to meet the prince at some distance from ffie^’city. She 
made no scruple to reveal her love for him even in public. As sdon as she 
perceived him, she descended from her carriage, and rap to meet him on foot, 
saluted him, kissed him on the cheek, and ascended tb^ prinpe^s oar. She 
spoke to him with the utmost tenderness, complimenliiig ^m in the most 
polished terms on his heroism; and in this manner they. entered the capital 
of the Sacs, the people lining the way with the loudest demonstrations of 
applause, till they reached the palace, where Stryangmus was lodged in 
the handsomest apartment The Median army was most hospitably treated. 

When the prince retired, after the banquet which the quISen had prepared 
for him, he found that he was mastered by bis passion, and he imparted it to 
the most trusty eunuch of his suite, who advised him fp teeeal it to Zarina. 
He did so. She received liim graciously. He hefitated for a long time, be 
sighed, he changed colour, at length he grew bolde^ and declared that he 
* MenUonod by StaphiBUij w "aPagwcItif^ 
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was dying for love of her. The reply of the queen is thus given by Nioo- 
laus Damsscenus : 

"The queen refused him with great politeness, pointing out to him the 
disgrace and prejudice which such an act would occasion to her, and which 
would be even still more disgraceful and injurious to him, inssmuch as lie 
was the husband of Rhetma, l9ie daughter of Astybaras (Cyaxares), who 
was reputed to be more beautiful not only than herself, but than odier 
famous beauties. She told him that he must learn to contend with these 
mental enemies, as well as with those he met with in tlie field of battle; 
she desired him to converse on some other topic, and assured him Umt she 
would deny him nothing consistent with her own honour." 

After she had thus spoken, the prince remained silent for some time. (le 
then took bis leave, with a kiss, and retired. 

But when he was alone, he found his passion more powerful than before. 
He became utterly dejected, lamenting, in sorrowful terms, in the presence 
of his faitliful eunuch, his hard fate. At length he wrote a letter to Zarina, 
which he entrusted to the eunuuli, with directions to carry it to the queen 
when he was dead, and before any one knew of the fact. The letter was 
as follows : 

STaYANOiEDS TO ZARINA. 

I saved your life, and am the cause of all the happiness you now enjoy : 
but you, alas ! have destroyed me : you have robbed me of the power of 
enjoyment. If you are justified in thus using me, may every good attend 
you, and may you live happily ! But if not, if you ought not thus to have 
treated me, may you fall into the same misery as I have, for you it is who 
have inspired me with the resolution of doing what I am about to do ! 

Having written this letter, he placed it under his pillow, and demanding 
his dagger, he — plunged it into his heart, it is presumed, for here, unfortu- 
nately, the manuscript of Porphyrogenetes ends. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus and John Tzetzes refer to this remarkable 
event, which both of them state they borrowed from Ctesias ; but they add 
nothing to tlie aforegoing particulars. Dionysius says, very unromantically, 
that there was a certain Mede, named Stryaglicus, who, having struck a 
Saoide woman from her horse, observed she was very pretty and attractive, 
and gave her liberty. Afterwards, when peace was made, he fell in love 
with her, but being refused, he killed himself, having previously written a 
letter of reproach, saying, ** I saved your life, and it is through me that 
you are living, yet it is through you that 1 am dead.'" 

As to Zarina, although we are not informed of the effect which the 
prince's suicide had upon her, we know, from the passage already cited 
from Diodorus Siculus, that slie contiaued to reign in great splendour over 
her Sace. 
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TRAN8ACTIOKS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

^IfRVieooiid part of the second Yohime of the Transaetionf of the 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, which haa recently 
Siade ra ' appearance, includes some papers of great merit. The proceed- 
inp of this Society continue to afford a sutiieient pledge of the increasing 
attention which is paid to oriental literature in Europe: as the prejudice and 
apathy, which hare for so many years doomed to neglect this inexhaustible 
mine of knowledge, die away, there is every reason to expect that a taste for 
Asiatic languages and literature will be cultivated in our schools and colleges, 
in conjunction with, not to the displacement of, classical learning. 

The first article in the fasciculus before us is an excellent " Essay on the 
Life and Writings of* Ferishta,'* by Lieut. Col. Briggs, of whose autobio- 
graphical sketch of the history of Nana Farnevis, connected with the his- 
tory of Madhu Rao the Great, of Poona, we gave an account in our 
review of the preceding part of this volume of the Transactions.* 

Colonel Briggs has succeeded in gleaning from the writings of Ferishta 
some biographical details of this highly respectable Mohammedan writer. 
His real name was Muhamed Kasim, and he* was bom at Astrabad, on 
the shores of the Caspian. At the age of twelve he left his native country, 
being taken by his father, Gholam Ali Hindu Shah, to Ahmednuggur, in 
the Deccan, the seat of the Nizam Shahi kings, A.D. 1582. Both the 
emigrants grew into great favour with the reigning prince, Murteza Nizam 
Shah, sumamed the ** madman,'* who was deposed and eventually'^ ipur- 
dered by his son Miran Hussein, with whom Ferishta had been bvoiltght 
up, as schoolfellows, under Gholam Ali. Upon this event, which happened 
A.D. 1588, Ferishta left Ahmednuggur, and went to Bijapur, and was 
favourably received at the court of the young king, Ibrahim Adil Shah. 
The death of Miran Hussein, tlie parricide, of Ahmednuggur, who was 
murdered by a faction, produced a war between that state and Bijapur, in 
which the army of the latter was defeated, and Ferishta, who served in it, 
was severely wounded and taken prisoner. He effected his escape, rejoined 
the Bijapur army, and was employed in several important diplomatic 
bflices at the Adil Shahi court. As there is no mention of him after the 
year 1612, and as he has not left behind him any of those works which he 
intended to finish. Col. Briggs concludes that he must hare died about that 
time, at the age of forty-two. 

At a very early period of his life, Ferishta conceived the idea of compi- 
ling the valuable history which is extant under his name. He tells us, in 
his preface, that in his youthful days he was in^ired with a desire to com- 
pile a history of the conquests of Islam in Hind, and of giving some 
account of the holy personages who have flourished in that country ; but 
being unable, he says, to procure the necessary materials at Ahmednuggur, 
it was not till his removal to Bijapur that he could effectuate his object. 
King Ibrahim, he says, who devoted much of his time to history, urged 
him to the task, and he succeeded in accumulating from all quarters a vast 

* See JUiat. Joum, rci. uvU. p. 821. 
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collection ojf materials ; and after great labour and examination he brought 
his work to a close in the year' 1609,- ten years after his arrival at the Bya- 
pur court, when the underiaking may be supposed to have commaiUiad: ' 

Of tile History of Ferishta ” a translation into E^lish^tw ihade 
many years back by Colonel Dow; but this was very imjjjWW^ErflJ^Bdd even 
negligently executed. A masterly version has receafjy ^en made* by 
Colonel Briggs,* who, in the paper before us, has given an excellent 
synopsis of the history, and a very just summary of liiMt merits of the 
original author. 

He remarks that the circumstance of his being ^bom on the borders of 
Persia and Transoxania rendered him familiar in his youth with the Toorki 
and Persian languages, with the names of places and of tribes, and with 
the peculiar habits of those northern races. His travels through Khorasan, 
Ghizni, and Peshawur, into India, afforded him a practical knowledge of 
geography, and opportunities for observation. Being a soldier, a states- 
man, a scholar, and an eye-witness of the more recent events he des- 
cribes, his qualifications for the office of historian were not few or slender. 
Generally speaking, the style of Ferishta is, as he himself acknowledges, 
simple and unadorned, that is, devoid of that lavish redundancy of decora- 
tion which characterizes Persian composition. 

“ It is but right to observe,** says Col. Briggs, “ that the work has not 
always been equally well executed ; a defect which is rather to be ascribed to 
the nature of his materials than to his own incapacity. The events of the early 
periods of the history are too much crowded together; and many trivial 
occurrences that serve to load the work, without adding to its perspicuity, * 
might have been altogether omitted without detracting from its value, the 
histories of the Deccan, Ferishta is full, clear, and entertaining; and his 
account of the Mogul empire is extremely well written ; while the details of all 
the minor histories are instructive, and tend to elucidate the events of each 
other. All that Ferishta pretends to be is an annalist. He seldom indulges 
in philosophical remarks ; but whenever he does, they are judicious and 
evince a strong mind. In many pacts of the Deccan history he has traced the 
causes of great political events with an accuracy and perspicuity that do him 
infinite credit ; and for fidelity, impartiality, and simplicity, Ferishta is, per- 
haps, entitled to rank higher than any historian of his country. 

After a brief but very interesting epitome of Ferishta’s history, including 
striking sketches of some of the latter monarchs of imperial Dehli, Colonel 
Briggs concludes his paper with the following reflections : 

On the ruins of the Mogul government arose the Maratta state, which 
attmned a degree of strength that could hardly have been anticipated in so 
short a time. Half a century hod scarcely elapsed from the death of Aurungzeb, 
ere the golden pennon of the bouse of Bhosla waved triumphantly on the walls 
of Tanjore in the souths while the soldiers who followed its standard ovtf ran 
the greater part of the country fimiintbe Cavery to Kashmeer, and from the 
Indus to the snowy range of Bimala. Who could have foretold, that the 
government which gave ample employment to the British arms, from Trichi- 
nopoly to Gualior, in the year 1783, should be now lying prostrated at the 
feet of England, without a single chief absolutely free from her control 1 

• Th* Hbtory of tha Rlie and Prograu of tho Mahomedan Power in India, 3 vole. London 1829. 
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iTbat Bach U the cane cannot be denied. Let us not, however, repose too 

S ently in the magnitude of our preeent power. TEe perusal of the pages 
lian history will teach us a lesson we should never forget. The power of 
ind pf Ghizni, supported by all the enthusiasm with which religious pre- 
I, education, and boundless ambition could inspire the breasts of his 
BO^iers, enabled him to hold in subjection but a very small portion of the 
population of Xbdia. After reigning thirty-years, he nominated a lieutenant 
to the province* of Lahore: but his successors found it politic to bestow on the 
military chiefs of the people they had conquered honourable employ under 
their respective governments. The Muliainedans, in fact, retained no cer- 
tain hold in India till they amalgamated with its inhabitants ; and the strength 
of each kingdom and principality rose or fell, in proportion to the degree of 
confidence bestowed on its native population, and to the share they bore in the 
government and officca of the state. The splendour, power, and magnificence 
of the court of Dehli, during the fourteenth century, are strongly contrasted 
with the imbecility which marked its fallen state in the fifteenth ; and which 
led to its total downfall in the sixteenth. The same people who resisted for 
forty years with almost superhuman skill and valour the hosts of Zengiz Khan 
in the thirteenth century, were subdued in one battle by Baber, with less than 
12,000 men in 1526. Of the thirteen Muhamedan princes who ruled indepen- 
dently of the kings of Dehli during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
eleven fell before the power of Akber in one reign : and his great grandson 
Auru^eb, who ruled over the greatest extent of Indian empire of which we 
have any certain account, paved the way for its total dissolution in the short 
period of a few years. Can it be supposed that the great exertions made at 
one time, and the mighty revolutions so rapidly effected at others, were the 
mere result of accident ? Ferishta has, I think, satisfactorily shewn how they 
came to pass. His pages are full of incident and amusement to the mere man 
of letters, and of instruction to the soldier, the philosopher, and the states- 
man ; and they exhibit to the present possessors of India, examples of the 
energy which its population is capable of exerting, when smarting under injus- 
tice and oppression. 

In this point of view the necessity of studying Indian history deserves to be 
strongly inculcated on the minds of all who are appointed to rule over that 
important part of the British empire; and we are, I conceive, highly indebted 
to Ferishta for affording us the means of doing so, through a channel so devoid 
of fiction, and so free from prejudice, as the work of that celebrated histo- 


The next paper is a notice of a visit to the cavern-temples of Adjunta, 
in Berar, by Lieut. Alexander, who seems to have been 'the first to des- 
cribe these curious relics of an age and a religion of extreme antiquity. 

These excavations," he says, ‘'though, 1 believe, hitherto undescribed, 
are as much deserving of a separate publication as the far-famed temples of 
Ellora." The access to them is tiirough a difficult pass, the haunt of 
tigers and scarcely less savage Bheels. The surrounding scenery is infinitely 
more striking than that at Ellora, mid Mr. Alexander adds : “ the retired 
and umbrageous situation of the Adjunta caves, completely secluded from 
busy haunts of men, and enclosed with overhanging bills and woods, 
with a clear stream rushing past tliem over its rooky bed, evinced a far 
better and purer taste in those by whom they were excavated, than can be 
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conceded to those who constructed the cavemed temples of EUora, in the 
face of a low and bairen ridge. 

These oaves are excavated in horizontal strata of greywaoke. The 
entrance to the principal excavation, or grand temple, is surrounddd by 
scattered jungle or brushwood, and is particularly striking, being a lofty 
portico, somewhat resembling those of Caneri and OarlL "In the centre of 
the portico is an immense horse-shoe arch, on each sidd^f which stand 
colossal janitors, ten or tw’elve feet high, with curled hair/ • The interior 
is a lofty and well-lighted hall, about twenty-five or thirty feet in height, 
in many respects similar to what is termed the ** carpenter’s cave ” at 
Ellnra, except in the form of the arch, which has a Saxon, or nearly 
semicircular roof, without ribs. IVo rows of hexagonal pillars run along 
the sides of the cave, and behind them is a passage. The entablature of 
the pillars is without ornament ; the pillars are quite plain : some are broken. 
At the farthest extremity of the cave, and about fifty feet from the entrance, 
is a stone hemisphere, which Mr. Alexander conceives to have sirved as 
the rostrum or pulpit of the Buddhist priest (for he fairly assumes these 
excavations to have been of Buddhic origin), which rests on a pedestal 
somewhat larger than the hemisphere, surmounted by a square block, re- 
sembling in shape the capital of a pillar. In the passage behind Ibe pillars 
arc fresco paintings of Buddha, and attendants, with chowries in their 
hands: the colours vivid, the execution bold, with some knowledge of per- 
spective. Adjoining the large caves are cells with stone bed-places. The 
other caves are flat roofed, and generally in excellent preservation. One 
cave has two stories or tiers of excavated rock. The paintings in many of 
the caves represent highly interesting and spirited delineations of hunting 
scenes, battles, &c. ; the elephants and horses arc particularly well-drawn. 
The pillars in most of the caves resemble the cushion-cnpitaled ones at 
Elephanta. The statues of Buddha at Adjunta are well-proportioned but 
deficient in anatomical expression ; the features are of the African cast, 
with curled hair and prominent lips. In some the hair is concealed by a 
tiara ; in others by a conical crown ; in most a drapery, like that on the 
head of the Egyptian sphynx, adorns the head. The lobes of the ears are 
elongated and hang upon the shoulders. Mr. Alexander remarks : 

The first circumstance that strikes an attentive observer of these magnifi- 
cent remains of antiquity and wonders of art, who has previously visited the 
mythological or pantheistical excavations of Eilora, is the great want of 
ornamental and minute sculpture in the former, compared with the exquisite 
and elaborate finishing of the latter. The general appearance of the Adjunta 
caves is similar to that of the caves of Eilora ; that is, they are mostly low, 
with a flat roof supported by massive pillars having cushioned capitals ; but 
there is a great deficiency in ornamental carving and fret-work* Some, how- 
ever, are exceptions to this remark. In most of the caves, to compensate for 
the want of profuse cntaille and sculptures, are paintings in fresco, much more 
interesting, as exhibiting the dresses, habits of life, pursuits, general appear- 
ance, and even features of the natives of India, perhaps 2,000 or 2,500 years 
ago, well preserved and highly coloured, and exhibiting in glowing tints, of 
which light red is the most common, the crisp-haired aborigines of the sect of 
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Boddhisti* who wero driven from India to Cfylon aifter the introduction of 
Brahminiinu 

TJbe auooeeding paper is a desoription, by Dr. Berahard Dom, of a 
oeMltiul gh>be of brass, belonging to Sir John Malcolm, deposited in the 
^S^iety's Museum* aud supposed to be of Persian workman^ip, contain- 
■ityi^iiie constellations with their Arabic names in Cufio characters, and 
tile date of A.H. 675, answering to A.D. 1275. 

Dr. Dorn^prefaces his description by a short account of the astronomical 
science in Arabia and the East. In Persia, about the date of the globe, 
the study of astronomy appears to have been restricted by law to natives, 
according to a statement of a Greek writer, who relates that ‘*a law 
existed in Persia, which permitted every one to study any science he might 
choose, but confined astronomy to the Persians. On inquiring the reason 
of this regulation, he was told that there was an ancient belief prevailing 
amongst them, that their empire would be overthrown by the Greeks by the 
means of Astronomy.’* The Arabs, whose knowledge of the science, 
anterior to the date of Islamism, was probably very slender, seem to have 
cultivated it with avidity afler that event, especially under the Abbasside 
khalifs, the Moorish kings of Spain, and even tl^e Mongol and Tartar con- 
querors. The works of the Greek writers, Ptolemy amongst the number, 
were translated into Arabic ; and his ^lyiWs, under the name of 

Almageot^ was elaborately commented upon. ** The only alteration the 
Arabs allowed themselves to make in the names (of the constellations), 
was to translate them into their own language, or to substitute, for such as 
they could not understand, other denominations that conveyed an idea to 
their minds of the constellations before their eyes : thus they called Andro- 
meda, *tbe chained lady;’ Cassiopea, *tbe lady in her chair;’ Orion, 
Hhe giant;’ &c. In some cases, however, they retained the names 
which had been handed down to them from their ancestors.” Dr. Dorn 
considers, justly, that it is demonstrable that Christian Europe derived its 
knowledge of astronomy from the Mohammedans. The perfection of the 
science and the making of excellent astronomical instruments, amongst the 
latter, so early os the thirteenth century, are well ascertained : ** not only 
astrolabes, but also celestial globes were made, and many astronomers 
are expressly recorded as having been particularly expert in the construc- 
tion of them.” Dr. Dorn has subjoined a pretty long list of names of 
individuals celebrated for their skill in the science of astronomy, and in the 
fabrication and invention of instruments. 

Of the spheres constructed by Mohammedan astronomers, not more than 
three or four are known to have escaped the destructive hand of time, or 
the still more pernicious agency of ignorance. The first and oldest is one 
which belonged to the collection of Cardinal Borgia, at Velletri; it is of 
brass, made in Egypt, A.H. 622 (A.D. 1225), and has been imperfectly 
describpd by Assemani. The second, also of brass, is in the Astronomicid 
Museum at Dresden, and was accurately illustrated by Counsellor Beigel 
in 1808. This globe was constructed in the year 1289 by an astronomer 
ol Hulagu Khan’s court, at Maragha. The third is the property of tiie 
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Astronomiosl Society of London ; it is M^idioat date^ ondenUy recent, and 
conjectured to have been made in England ! The fourth istl^non^ under 
consideration, which is 9^ inches in diameter, and bears the 'following 
inscription, engraven in Cufio characters, in the vicini^ of the sonth pole : 
"made by the most humble in the Supreme God, MtiKiuiimed ben ''Helal, 
the astronomer of Mousul, in the year of the Hejm 674/* 

Besides the oonstellatioDS then known, amountin^|0 foitf-mgWB, Jbdud- 
ing the signs of the zodiac, the globe exhibits the zodiac (or " girdle of the 
castles ") with the degrees marked on it, the ecliptic, and the^names of 6ie 
cardinal points marked on the circumference of ^e horizon* 

Dr. Dorn has described and illustrated with great learning the whole of 
tlie constellations, which are very distinctly exhibited in two plates, one of 
either hemisphere. It appears from a note appended to the paper, that Sir 
John Malcolm is about to communicate to the Society the history of this 
globe, from the time of its construction to the date of its acquisition by 
him. 

Mr. Davis’s memoir " On the poetry of the Chinese ” follows next; it is 
the longest in the volume, and does not rank below any in interest As we 
intend to examine this paper somewhat minutely, it will be convenient and 
even requisite to reserve our analysis of it till a future opportunity, in ordef 
to confine this article within reasonable limits. 

To this paper of Mr. Davis succeeds a curious "Memoir on the Diplo- 
matic Relations between the Courts of Delhi and Constantinople, in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” by the very learned and indefatiga- 
ble Chevalier Von Hammer, who has traced an outline of the history of all 
the embassies between the two courts from the year 1536 to the year 16.56, 
and has accompanied his sketch with translations of some of the letters 
w'hich passed between the respective princes. The details of these embas- 
sies afford a few facts available for history, but the Turkish writers seem 
most anxious to describe Uie presents, and the pomp of reception displayed 
when the Indian envoys came "to rub their foreheads ” on the imperial 
gate, footstool, or stirrup. 

One of the royal refugees from India at the court of Constantinople in 
the reign of Murad IV. was prince Baisanghar, a grandson of Akbar, 
who came to solicit aid against his uncle, Shah Jehan. This prince, 
the Turkish historian Naima relates, " not being aware of the cere- 
monial required in the royal presence, and boasting of his lineage and 
descent, his pride displeased the sultan’s impdnal temper. He even went 
so far'as to boast, in the sultan’s presence, of his ancestor, Taimur, and to 
allude to him by the title Saheb Kerani. He was always followed by a 
servant, who carried the hide of a hart, and spread it for his master to 
sit upon This stupid and uncouth behaviour was the cause that the sultan 
left off rising on the prince’s entrance, and had no desire whatever to see 
any more of him.” This want of tact wms by no means perceptible in 
Shah Jehan, whose deposition was the object of prince Baisanghar’s visit to 
the Turkish court ; for in a letter, which M. Von Hammer inserts in an 
appendix to his memoir, we find the Shah thus addressing Murad : " He 
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4(the Creator) has chosen him (the sultan) for the elevated charge of the 
khalifat, distinguishing him by the illustrious designation of < God’s shadow 
on 'earth.’ Exquisite wishes, with the repetition of which the cherubs 
waji|l£^be gratified, are offered for his most high majesty, who is sublime 
likj^ spheres and expansive like the skies, who Occupies tlie station of 
Alexander and the throne of Solomon ; glorious like the sun, powerful like 
heaven, guar^fig^the precincts of Islam, and guiding the sphere of magni- 
fieenpe; the pdi^bisor of tlie empire of Alexander, and keeper of the two 
sanctdkries (Mecca and Medina) ; the glory of the Caesars, the pillar of 
the Khosroes, who adorns the throne of empire, and graces the seat of tlie 
conqueror of the world; who disseminates memorials of equity and justice; 
who avenges the deeds of wickedness and oppression ; the sultan of the 
champions of the holy war: the Khakhan of the Moslem kings; who 
enhances the splendour of the Ottoman dynasty, and exalts the standard of 
that powerful family : — may God extend the days of his reign so long as 
time shall last !” 

The succeeding paper contains observations on the sculptures in tlie cave- 
temples of Ellora, by Capt. Grindlay, accompanying some exquisite speci- 
mens (lithographed) of Hindu sculpture, in addition to those given in a 
(ireceding paper. The obscurity which envelops the history of the excava- 
tions of Ellora affords a plausible argument in favonr of their great antiquity ; 
and countenances Capt. Grindlay’s canon, or rather suggestion, that Uie 
superior execution observable in the remains of sculpture and architecture 
throughout India appears to be in proportion to their antiquity.” 

One of the plates represents Maha Deva, and his consort, Parvati, 
playing at Shatrinji, the Indian chess, surrounded by their attendants, 
prettily grouped, and in the presence of a dyte, or demon. The attitudes 
are remarkably ea.sy and natural. Another compartment of the plate repre- 
sents the bull, Nanda, sacred to Maha Deva, surrounded by elves. The second 
plate is supposed to pourtray the goddess Kali, in three several characters. 
The figures are seated on a kind of throne, on which there are still the 
remains of something like a damask or flowered drapery ; their heads re- 
cline easily on cushions, while tlieir attitudes are as graceful as their forms 
are beautiful.” The subject of tlie other plate, which exhibits specimens 
of sculpture equally elegant, is not known : it appears to be the rescue, by 
some female divinity, of a young man from the jaws of a sea-monster. 
The outline and execution of these figures arc admirable ; and, together 
with those in the preceding plate, may be ranked with some of the best 
specimens of European sculpture. 

‘‘Remarks on the religious and social Institutions of tlie Bouteas, or 
Inhabitants of Boutan,” from the unpublished journal of the late Samuel 
Davis, Esq., are the subject of the next paper. 

The Lamaic religion has been often described by later travellers than 
Mr. Davis. His account of this singular system cannot, however, be 
read without interest. An atheistical, or quasi atheistical creed, has 
adopted some ceremonies akin to those of the Brahminical faith, others 
closely resembling the practices of the Romish church, and a few perfectly 
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sui generis^ among which is the praying-cylinder, an expedient for manufac- 
turing devotion, as music is produced by street-organs. These barrels or 
whirligigs are numerous in the Lamaio countries, and by twirling them, 
ejaculating frequently the phrase omani'peemehon^ and dropping of beads, 
the requisite quantum of devotion is produced ad lihitum. The gylongs 
or priests, the chief caste in Boutan, are very numerous, and are under a 
vow of celibacy, the infraction of which is said to be punishable witli 
dealh. These priests worship and live in their monasteries, which are castles 
or palaces. Their numbers are kept up by the adoption of boys of respec- 
table families, who are prepared % a severe initiation for the sacerdotal 
function. The attitudes they are forced to practice are painful. They pass 
the night in the following posture. They sit cross-legged, with the foot 
brought to rest in the upper part of the opposite thigh. The body is 
stretched stiffly upwards, tliat the arms, without being at all bent, may be 
close to the sides, and the hands with the palms upwards icst also upon the 
thighs. The e^cs arc pointed towards the nostrils, to keep watch lest the 
breath should find an occasion to escape wholly from the body. They are 
allowed to place the back against the wall, but tlie body and limbs arc in 
so distorted a position, that without much practice it is impossible even to 
stretch them to it. A watch goes regularly round with a light and a scourge 
to see that tliey arc all in their places, and to discipline such as arc out of 
the proper posture.” 

The second caste consists of the Zeen-cabs, or servants of the govern- 
ment,” who, in war, take the field, and arc distinguished for courage. 
The third arc the cultivators, or rather ryots or farmers, who seem to 
enjoy life the most of any, the labour of tillage being performed, as well as all 
menial offices, by a degraded mongrel race, and by the women, who arc the 
general drudges. In no country in the world are women so infamously 
treated as in Boutan. They are made literally to perform the duty of 
cattle ; not even rank makes any distinction ; they arc all alike, equally 
sunk into the most abject slavery and filthiness. 

The principal lama, as is well known, is considered a kind of incarnate 
deity, who transmigrates, at his apparent demise, into a child, who is forth- 
with sought by the priests and enshrined in his stead. He is tlieoretically 
supreme in temporal as well as in spiritual matters, and is acknowledged to 
possess an inherent right to the absolute dominion over the whole country, 
the rajah being no more tlllin his prime minister, or d-jwan. This principle 
is regulated in practice by the character of the princes who profess his faith : 
when Mr. Davis was in Boutan, the rajah of that state kept tliis doctrine 
down : owing to his intrinsic character and to the infancy of the superior 
lamas, he ruled absolutely. Yet, Mr. Davis remarks, *M'rom the natural 
free spirit of tlie people unbroken by tyranny, and from the respect that is 
due to the good opinion and venerable characters of the principal gylongs, 
it would be impossible for him, were he so disposed, to persevere in any 
flagrant acts of injustice or dangerous schemes of ambition.” . Ostensibly 
he appears in the character of merely the trustee of the people to superin- 
tend management of the produce of the country, and to take care tliat 
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it be duly applied to the oomfort of the iubabitants. He is not attended by 
tUtf pttrade ; and prostration, the sole mark of subjection displayed towards 
hi^is used only on introduction to his^resence after considerable absence ; 
at|5^er times, the Zeen-cabs and others of the palace have access to 
1^'paitverse with him without any ceremony. Property acquired under the 
l^wemment devolves to the rajah on the owner’s death. 

' Mr. Davis has added a good many traits of the manners and customs, 
and an account of the religious festivals, of the Bouteas. His summary of 
their character and that of tHe government is highly favourable to an Asiatic 
people : 

The- regulations and customs of the government seem calculated to promote 
an eqlial distribution of the gifts of Providence among each class of the inha- 
bitants, and, as the country is certainly not distinguished by any superfluity, 
to prevent individuals from accumulating an exorbitant share to the prejudice 
of their countrymen. Ambition and vanity can have no objects of incitement 
in Boutan, where society is consequently little exposed to the disturbances 
incidental to the gratification of those passions ; and an ease and tranquillity 
may be supposed to prevail, of a nature not unlike that described in the golden 
age. The natives are strangers to extortion, cruelty, and bloodshed, in which 
several vices their Indian neighbours have so eminently distinguished them- 
aelves ; there being no attainments by which the most licentious can be allured 
to commit such crimes. — We had an instance of a rebellion, successful for 
some time before it was suppressed, which cost but few lives, and only one of 
them that could be called an execution, the zempin of Wandepore. Instead 
of the ferocity and vengeance attendant on civil war, the Bouteas, upon seve- 
ral occasions during the course of the insurrection and attempt against Tacis- 
sudon, shewed a tenderness of each other’s lives which, without scruple, I 
should have attributed to their want of courage, had they not given proof of 
the contrary in their war with us. They are upon the whole an exceeding 
poor, but, comparatively speaking, a happy people, neither in danger of any 
very outrageous oppression at home, nor of invasion and slavery from abroad. 
The nature of their government, entrusted to a set of men who can never 
have mischievous, sinister, and self-interested schemes of ambition or avarice 
to prosecute at the expense of the public, exempts them from the first ; and 
the strength of the country, in the uncommon difficulty of the roads, secures 
them from the second. Food and deaths arc found by all, and what little 
superfluity beyond this the country affords, is so managed as to make the most 
creditable figure in their different castles; and as this is a public concern, the 
public in this may be said to enjoy a share. 

The next paper consists of ** Observations on the Oriental Origin of the 
Romnichal, or Tribe miscalled Gipsey and Bohemian,” by Colonel John 
S. Harriot, who was induced, as he states, to pay considerable attention 
to this race of vagrants, during his residence in Nortli Hampshire, in the 
years 1811) and 1820. 

On the 29th August, 1822, either this identical paper, or, a very similar 
one, by Colonel (then Major) Harriot, was read before the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. We have looked through the present paper for some notice of 
this fact, but none appears. We are not aware th^ any rule is violated by 
the transmission to the Royal Asiatic Society of a paper which has already 
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been eommunioated to some other literary body, perhaps in a less perfect 
state ; but we apprehend it is at least expected that the fact should be re- 
corded, more especially if the paper be selected for publication in the Socfety's 
Transactions, 

The Oriental origin of the Gypsey tribe has frequently been oonjeotttfed, 
and Colonel Harriot has collected some irrefragable proofs, from their 
jargon, of their adoption, at all events, of a variety of Oriental terms. 
The Gypsies, or a similar tribe of vagrants, are numerous in Persia, where 
they are supposed to be emigrants from Caubul, and they are called by tlie 
Persians Kauli, quasi Cdbuli, which may, hoivever, be just as accurate a 
denomination as Egyptian, or Bohemian, or Tartar, which they bear in 
various European countries. 

Colonel Tod has some very curious observations on a remarkable gold 
ring, which he considers upon satisfactory grounds to be of Hindu fabrica- 
tion, found on the Fort Hill, near Montrose, in Scotland, a few years 
since, on the site of an engagement in the reign of the unfortunate Queen 
Mary. A relic of this nature could not have been placed in more appro- 
priate hands than Colonel Tod*s. This gentleman's archaeological researches 
have embraced almost the whole earth ; he appears as familiar with the 
dark epochs of European antiquity as with tlie perplexed mythologies of 
the East; and, as he has shewn in his splendid work ({he Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasf han '*), the relics of both mutually illustrate and are 
illustrated by each other. He observes ; 

This mystic amulet has at once an astrological and mythological import. It 
represents the symbol of the sun-god Bal-nat'h, around which is wreathed a 
serpent guardant, with two bulls as supporters: or the powers of creative 
nature in unison, typified in the miniature Lingam and Yoni — in short, a graven 
image of that primeval worship which prevailed among the nations of antiquity. 
This is ** the pillar and the calf worshipped on the 15th of the month ** (the 
sacred Atuavus of the Hindus) by the Israelites, when they adopted the rites 
of the Syro-Phcsnician adorers of Bal, the sun. This, the pillar of Belenus 
(whose litcs were introduced by those early navigators into Gaul and Britain), 
to whom were raised those rude unchiselled columns scattered over Europe 
wherever the Celtic name was known. 

In Hindu mythology the bull, Nanda, is at once the guardian of one of the 
tufo gates of the heaven of Iswara or Bid-Siva, and his steed. The astronomic 
allusion thus blended with mythology is evident, i. e. the entrance of the sun 
into the sign Taurus, the equinoctial festival of remote antiquity, and regarded 
as a jubilee by the Indo-Scythic nations hemming the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indian ocean.* 

Colonel Tod imagines that the relic belonged to some pious devotee, 
who wore it as a talisman on his thumb. The figures of the bulls have the 
hump on the shoulder, wdiich characterizes the kine within the Indus. 
Colonel Tod states that he has medals of Indo-Seythio princes with Greek 
and Paithic legends (both), having the same humped bull on the obverse, 
which, he adds, “ not only demonstrates the extent of the Indo-Scythic 

* S« dcKripUan of the fieitival of Court, or lua, on tbs vemsl equinox m Rsipooteua— Auneli of 
X^ert’lMB, Tol. i. p.S7S. 
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empire, but affords evidence of a combination of the Mithraio worship of 
the Tnneozianio nations with that of the Tauriform representative of 
the ,JEiindu solar divinitips.'* 

^e symbols of the creative power, which are wreathed around the portal 
of the minor temple of Isis at PompeT, are precisely those before the reader ; 
and in the terra cotta Penatet of the same divinity, four ihoutand of which 
were excavated from the precincts of her fane at Pastum, the goddess holds 
in her right hand this same symbol, emblematic perhaps of that grand catas- 
trophe, the flood, alluded to in the Egyptian fable of Isis and Osiris; and the 
preservatii^'4>f the species from l^yphon, the destructive power, typified in the 
serpent. When I detected these symbols at Cortona, at Pompei, and Psstum, 
those ancient cities founded by the first colonists of Italy, 1 was gratified in 
finding the mythological chain which connected the Isis of the Ganges and the 
Nile extended to the Tiber and the Amo. It was by the Celto-Etruscan tribes 
that the worship of Isis was introduced, long before the ** eternal city '* exist- 
ed : the Romans had no occasion to import her rites from Egypt. Her name 
is the same, and bears the same signification in Celtic as in Greek ; and Sue- 
tonius, the historian, incidentally lets us know that the imperial epithet 6War, 
deprived of its initial letter, means dominut in the old Tuscan. Thus the Euar 
and EsSt of the Etrusci are the Eswara and Emu of the Hindus. But there 
are many proofs besides this isolated example of the Indo-Scythic origin of 
the ancient Etrusci : they had the division of castes, viz. 

l&t. The LaviheSf or Tyrant, or lords. 

Sd. The Tusci, or priesthood. 

3d. The Easence, or warriors. 

4th. The Mast, or ** caste poptddire** 

The Etruscans had also this remarkable feature : their sacred books, like 
those of the Hindus, laid down architectural rules for their cities and edi- 
fices ; those vast monuments so analogous to the most antique fortresses of 
India, which evince both races to have been far advanced in the mechanical 
arts. The sculpture in the Tuscan cities has a decidedly Oriental character. 
Some of the most celebrated names both of ancient and modern days maintain 
the Indo-Scythic origin of this branch of the Pelasgii, and locate their cradle 
between the Euxine and Caspian ; but I presume to surmise that this was but 
an intermediate place of halt from a more eastern abode, that of Transoxiana, 
the land of the Turshkd invaders of India, which clearly approximates to 
Turscum, the ancient Toscan. Can this possibly be a colony of the Indo- 
Scythic Turshka, or Takshac from Sakatai, to which allusion is often made in 
the earliest traditions of India, and always figuratively as the serpetU race, a 
branch of which, the Nagvami chieftains of Ramgur’h Sirgooja, have the 
hmettes of their serpent ancestor engraved on their signets in proof of their 
lineage ? The Ophite worship, conjoined with that of Isis, may thus have 
been introduced into India and Italy by colonies of the same race, and certainly 
the characters of the Osci or Opici (the serpent race of Italy), adopted by the 
Etruscans, have a great analogy to the rock-inscriptions of the Scythic Saurat, 
or sun-worshippers of Saurashtra. 

This passage will show, though imperfectly, the wonderful facility of 
illustration, and the copious resources of antiquarian knowledge poss es sed 
by the author of this paper, which contains a fund of learning. 

The concluding paper is « An Account of an ancient Grave-Stone found 
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at Dbalac el Kibbeer, near Massowah, Abyssinia," by Mr, Haughton, 
who has succeeded in decyphering it. The stone uras brought from its 
place of deposit with considerable trouble and expense, and turns out to be 
an epitaph on a certain Fatima, daughter of Muhammed, the tailor, who 
was buried on the 6th July 1047. Mr. Haughton remarks : 

When the trouble and expense that have attended the procuring this tomb- 
stone arc considered, it will be a matter of regret with every one that these 
had not the good-fortune to be bestowed on some ofajject of greater interest. 
In this instance, as in many others, the risk of life, as well as the perseve- 
rance and zeal of the traveller, have been thrown away upon an object that 
had much better have remained in the sanctuary in which it had been set up. 

This stone and its epitaph might be adduced as one of the many facts which 
prove, that females in Muhammedan countries enjoy a degree of respect wid 
consideration little short of what exists in Europe. 

The duration which has been, and seems likely to be the lot of this simple 
grave-stone, might well be coveted for the sepulchral monuments of the most 
celebrated individuals. It records the burial of a female of the lower orders, 
who died nearly 800 years ago. It has been executed with care, and, when 
the station in life of the parties is considered, evidently at considerable ex- 
pense. This could scarcely have been the case at so remote a period, in an 
obscure town, or rather village, on the coast of the Red Sea, if females bad 
not held that rank in society for which they were intended by nature, and 
which may always be considered as the surest standard of the civilization and 
refinement of every people. 

I should not have thought it worthy the attention of the Society but for the 
antiquity of the inscription, which a£R>rds at once a longer and more un- 
doubted specimen of Cufiic characters than is to be found in any other relic of 
the same age with which 1 am acquainted. 

A fac-similc of the original inscription is given, as well as a transcript 
in the modern Arabic character, and a translation. 

We ought not to conclude our notice of these papers without mentioning 
that the Appendix contains some valuable addenda and corrigenda to Mr. 
Hodgson’s Sketch of Buddhism," in the former part of the volume, 
which IS perhaps one of the best outlines of this very obscure creed extant 
in a European language. 
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SONGS OF THE ANCIENT TIME. 

No. II. 

m LYEI OF FIMOAB. 


1. 

Soul of the cittern, the gleamless, the clouded. 

Shall the face of th^ spirit look on thee again, 

The dark voice of joy, like a Samuel unshrouded, 

Go forth in the thick rolling breath of thy strain ? 

2 . 

Tabret of Greece, shall the flower in the valley 
Shake its dew-locks in the hymn of thy glee ; 

The joy of thy voice fan the sail of the galley 
As it floats like a song on the blue Grecian sea ? 

3 . 

The Spartan hath worshipp*d thy speU in the field. 
Lighting a path through the battle before him ; 

Thy red breath hath scatter’d the blood o’er his shield. 
And shaken the mane of the war*horse all o’er him. 


4 . 

Soul of the cittern ! the gleamless, the clouded, 
Shall the band of the Mighty One wake thee again. 
The dark rolling; voice of a Pindar unshrouded 
Wander forth like a pillar of light in thy strain ? 


HI. 


1 . 

Death art thou fearing, 

The mother of rest. 

The Pale One who bringetb 
Sleep to thy breast? 

2 . 

When the sound of its feet 
Hath died on the air. 

The dim eye bdioldeth 
Its face no more there. 

9 . 

In sickness and sorrow. 

Thy bosom doth weep-> 
Then nfourn not for dying, 
Oh— who wcnild not sleep ! 
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Salt of an Orionial Mtaeum. 

IV. 

MELSAOSB TO HH MOTBBB. 

(From the Greek Anthohgy.) • 

I am weeping in the night. 

Garner’d of my heart, for thee. 

And the pilgrim-face of light 
Findeth not a song in m& 

By thy ^pulchre I pour 
The offering of my tears. 

Building up for evermore; 

From the faith and love of years, 

A pillar of memorial meet 
For her who led my childhood feet. 

2 . 

Sadly do I sit and long 
For thy gleeful voice again ; 

Acheron hath bound thy song. 

In the darkness of its chain. 

Whither went thy spirit's bloom ? 

Death hath gather'd it— one hour 
Of withering, and in the tomb 
The dust hath dimm'd thy face, my flower : 

Gently may my mother rest. 

Earth, on thy all-covering breast ! 

Tus Haeboviah. 


SALE OF AN ORIENTAL MUSEUM. 

To TUB EoiToa. 

SiB : There will be few of your Indian readers to whom the late gallant 
professor of a valuable oriental museum, which was recently put up for sale, will 
be wholly unknown. Those who knew him personally, will be acquainted with 
the long and persevering labour he bestowed, and the large sums he expended, 
in forming, and the value he attached to, a museum, which, under the direction 
of his will, was some time since transmitted from Culcutta to this country, 
unquestionably under the laudable and public-spirited impression of its being 
allowed to remain entire, and to become a source of information to all who 
might be desirous of seeking it, on points respecting which Englishmen are 
the least informed ; which information, from the immense and still increasing 
importance of India, is daily becoming more desirable. The people them- 
selves, their mythology, thdr manners and customs, their literature, and their 
implements used in war, manufactures, and husbandry, are so utterly distinct 
from those of any other race, that the gentleman who thus bestowed his time, 
his researches, and his property, in giving to us an almost complete exemplifi- 
cation of them, has deserved something better than to have had this highly 
valuable collection, which he had formed with so much care, scattered into 
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fragments within a few months after his decease. Rich as it was in specimens 
of oriental decotations, weapons, illumined MSS., drawings, &c. &c., it was 
the moi;ip especially so in its eculptures, illustrative of the mythology of the 
various teligious sects spread over tlie immense regions of what is now called 
British India, and the adjoining Asiatic states. The language of the person 
who disposed of this museum will, perhaps, better unfold the truth of the 
real value of these last-mentioned specimens than any which I can adopt. 
** The sculptures,” he observes, " about 180 in number, are of alabaster, grit 
stone, basalt, and steatite, two of which, representing the Jain deity, Pams 
Nauth, of basalt, are five and six feet high ; and a group of Siva and other 
figures, of steatite, are six feet high. Thi^ compoM a most instructive, and in 
many respects a novel series, illustrative of the opinions of the Buddhists, the 
Jain sect (hitherto little known), and the Brahminical system ; aU of them ^f 
higfihf enriched des^n and elaborate workmanthip : also a few very curious in- 
scriptions. T/iis collection wotdd form a munificent acquitition to any national 
gallery of antique sculpture." And yet. Sir, this collection is now distributed 
into almost as many quarters as before it was formed into a collection. 

It may be worthy of inquiry if there have been no possibility of preserving 
this collection, in its essential parts, entire. Reports state that proposals 
were made for the purchase of it with such view, and that a much larger sum 
than can have been realized by its dispersion would have been given. If such 
be the fact, the rejection or neglect of such proposal must, in a public sense, 
be regretted ; and it might be satisfactory to the lovers of literature and science 
to ledhn if the gentlemen immediately interested in this property were acquaint* 
ed with such proposals having been made. 

The following observations, which are now before me, of an intelligent 
writer, a few years since, may not be irrelevant to my present purpose. 

To deride on (he states) or affix the chuacter of the Hindu, fiom the point of view 
in which he is now beheld, would, in a large degree, be similar to tlie attempt of con. 
vcying on exact idea of ancient Greece from the materials now presented by that wretched 
country. The disquisition of the man of philanthropy, liberated from the fetters of 
prejudice, will be far different : he will enjoy congenial pleasure in dispelling the shade 
of obscurity which bath long enveloped the history of the Hindoo ; he will endeavour 
to carry it back to that era of grandeur which bis country enjoyed in her day of pros- 
perity; and there hold him out to the information. of mankind ; the generality of whom, 
whether from motives of contempt or habits of inddetieo, have yet acquired but a 
trivial and incorrect knowledge of this ancient people. 

Were on analogy ascertained between the mythology of the Hindoos and Egyptians, 
perceptible traces which are occasionally presented, it might then become a matter of 
doubt which people, for tlie greatest space of time, have been the most polislied and 
cnli^itencd. From the examples which have been brought forward for the explanation 
of some of the most conspicuous parts of the mythology of the Hindoos, and to demon, 
strata the probable antiquity of that nation, it may seem that I ftvour tlie belief of 
Egypt having received a portion of her slo^ of science and religion from India. 

Among the ruins I observed some mutilated fragments of Hindoo sculpture, of the 
same style as that seen on a curious monument of ancient date in the neighbourhood of 
Benares. Festoons of flowers ore sculptured on this monument, .which, for the simple 
elegance of the design and taste, as well as the exact nicety of the execution, may, in 
my opinion, vie with the works of European masters. 

That India shone resplendent in arts and arms at an early period of the 
world admits not of a doubt } neither does it that she abounded in opulent and 
noble cities, adorned with magnificent temples, splendid mansions, gardens, 
fouotaias, and all the embellishments of life : that she possessed useful and 
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d^nt ardsans; wise and salutary laws; or that the roads of her extennve 
empire^ shaded with trees and furnished with accommodations of all descrip- 
tions for the passenger, could be travelled from end to tlie other with an ease 
and safety then unknown in other countries. Dow describes the soldiers of 
the Mahoroedans as fascinated by the grandeur of the works of the Hindoos^ 
and to have stood amazed at the treasures which were disclosed to them. Are 
these, then. Sir, a people who, in this our age of enlightenment, 4I0 not merit 
our inquiries, and that we should be better acquainted With ? And what supe- 
rior source of comparative information can be obtained for general instruction 
than possessing in our metropolis museums of the memorials of fallen em- 
pires ? By such means the inquiring mind can compare their several produc- 
tions, and can trace them through their various gradations from rudeness to 
comfort — from comfort to refinement — from refinement to luxury, and from 
luxury to decay. Few, out of the general mass, even of the better orders of 
society, can obtain this knowledge by distant foreign travel. To destroy, then, 
the means of furnishing it, when so indefatigably brought within our reach, is 
a species of Vandalism, alike to be deplored and dcprecatcA Societies have 
done much, but they cannot dd all. Noble as is our national institution, the 
British Museum, and liberal, in the most extended acceptation of the word, 
as are the Asiatic Societies of this and other countries, they cannot be expect- 
ed to be blind to proceedings which may wear the appearance of disingenuous- 
ness and unfairness. 

Well was it observed, a few days ago, by the intelligent editor of the Timei 
(in answer to an accusation against our countrymen of a disposition to deface 
the works of art which fall in their way), that the English, as a nation, were 
not, like the people on the Continent, taught to value, and consequently to 
respect, the works of art. Let any gentleman who has travelled through 
England say, if our private collections are not hermetically closed to the 
lower orders, or, if to the higher ones they are opened, without a handsome 
gratuity to a domestic : nor is even the palaces of our king, or of the splendid 
libraries of our universities, exempt from this degrading species of taxation. 

The museum. Sir, to which I have alluded is dispersed ; but to prevent a 
similar fate attending others may, even (if from no better) from self-interested 
views, be possible : and, if some of your readers are able to point out what 
hat beea the lot of most of the imposing and valuable of these mythological 
sculptures, the prices they have produced, and the causes thereof, they will, 
probably, lead to much, both of individual and general benefit. 

I am. Sir, &c. 


VxaiTAs. 
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ENGLISH SOCIETY IN INDIA. 

No. I. 

Man is a mysterious compound of active and passive will. The former, 
unless in a few rare and enviable cases, it is seldom given him to exer- 
cise. By the latter, he is evciy hour in this “ working-day world " in- 
fluenced, modified, 1 might say, created. I hate all your metaphysical 
jargon, which seems only invented for the concealment of ignorance, and 
am therefore truly solicitous to avoid it. But shall 1 be> misunderstood if 
1 call active will the principle which, when in some solitary insulated 
instances it comes into operation, animates, exalts, and o’er-informs us 
with' something akin to divine inspiration — that divinam particulam 
aurtc which bursts by its own inextinguishable energies beyond the fetters 
and impediments of the external circumstances which train and educate by 
far the greater part of mankind, and mould and fashion all the every-day 
specimens of humanity that walk or strut upon the habitable globe ? It is 
tlien, the passive will, that almost voluntary submission to extrinsic in- 
fluences and over-ruling motives which in die pride of our hearts we deem 
ourselves capable of withstanding, but which is even then ilie most irresisti- 
ble tA the moment we are most striving to resist it ; — it is this which, in 
every philosophical survey of our genus, and in every precise investigation 
of our moral history, ought primarily to be regarded. For it is this that 
makes tlie individual, or in other words, constitutes his idiosyncracy ; and 
not of the individual only, but of the larger combinations as well as lesser 
platoons of human society. Of the few who, by the exercise of an active 
will, rise superior to all outward circumstances, standing like rocks amidst 
the waves and storms of motives that assail us, and wholly unmoved and im- 
moveable by the impulses which are so omnipotent in the formation both of 
single and collective man, the history is written in prodigies of super-human 
virtue*, — in action or words doomed never to die whole lives of stern 
and inflexible self-denial ; — in the thoughts and. imaginations which will 
never taste deatli, but endure in their living form and indestructible essence 
through the endless track of ages — of these, standiing alon^ and at long and 
awful intervals, os if they were marks to shew the hei|^t which the flood of 
glory or of genius or of virtue, has now and then reached — of these, in treat- 
ing of society and of manners, it is evident that I can have little to say ; — ^but 
it is with the second class of beings that I oonoern myself — a class falling 
within the scope of our experience, and furnishing a much more agreeable 
exercise for our speculations than those who, by appearing in such irregular 
cycles amongst us, seem in some sort to have abdicated tlie common whole- 
sale properties of our nature. Compared with the mu vw »«■«, they 
are of another and higher order, scarcely uijjted with us by the tie of 
human weakness or human folly, the strongest ties by which man is confe- 
derated with man, — claiming appreciation by a difierent standard, and not 
liable to the wear and tear of the common motives which impel us ; — they 
are therefore of too colossal a stature, and of a mould too gigantic ta be 
useful or pleasing objects of contemplation. 
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It is then the surest process for philosophical thiafiers whd under- 
tahe the delineation of the chaneteristio maaners of any definite jgloss of 
mankind (and without some tinotnre of philosophical thinking ho picture 
can be faithful or vivid) to watch narrowly the external discipline of cir- 
cumstances which affect the disposition, the temper, and the character, 
rather than simply enumerate, as travellers ore too apt to do, the oere iia,ked 
phoenumena themselves, without taking any note of each cause 

that has its shar^in jpiair formation. It is becaulse they have hot given them- 
selves tlie troub^^hs^iNMome familiar with this important part of the human 
mechanism, or hn other language, with the wliolc tribe of impulses by 
which the passive will is hurried along in spite of its feeble resistance, that 
tlic numerous writers upon India, who have appeared lately amongst us in 
swarms that almost darken the air,*' have scarcely attempted, except in a 
few instances of manifest failure, a sketch of English society and Englisli 
manners in India. Do not, I beseech you, dear Mr. Editor, think me vain 
enough to imagine that I am about to supply the deficiency either to my own 
satisfkotion, or that of your readers ; but may I not succeed in giving a 
few hints at least to future limners even by my own unfinished daubings, 
and suggest the propriety of shunning on the one hand, the unseemly and 
revolting caricatures presented to us by the few writers who, for their own 
amusement or Mr. Colburn’s profit, have made tlic experiment, and on the 
other the tame and spiritless sketchings, in which all that is distinguishing 
and prominent is wholly lost and obliterated ? 

Impressed with the utility of this mode of proceeding in order to arrive 
at a just criterion of society and manners, whether amongst the English resi- 
dents at Paris or the English at Rome, or in whatever country curiosity or 
restlessness may have dispersed them (for wherever our countrymen are, with 
whatever community they may come into contact, there they remain like oil 
and water, unmixed and immiscible), I am sincerely convinced that it is the 
best mode of estimating the English societies of India; and 1 lament that the 
ground has been quite untrodden, or nearly so, by those who have lately pub- 
lished their reminiscences of that interesting region ; for I conceive that the 
being so strangely compounded, whom we call here <^an old Indian,” that 
odd bundle of whims and humours, whether considered by himself as the 
being formed and fashioned by the circumstances that were constantly acting 
upon him whilst in India, or the whole Anglo-Indian society of that country 
altogether, who are undergping tlie actual discipline of those circumstances, 
do assuredly deserve the compliment of a more specific delineation than has 
been hitherto assigned tliem. To these, perhaps, the rule I have laid 
down will be found more emphatically applicable than to our countrymen in 
any other part of the world. An Englishman in France or Italy still 
remains the Englishman, qanying thither only his hounds, his follies,his arro- 
gance, and his prejudices, and stands out in prominent relief from the coun- 
tries he visits by the peculiarity of his cher^ed follies and beloved vices ; 
whereas in India, by the concurrence of various causes of sure and uniform 
operation, some of which 1 shall point out, the Englisli character undergoes a 
transformation so rapid and entire, as to render it the fittest study that can 
AsiatJour. N.S. V ol.3. Ko.9. G 
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for the moral painter. I must repeat tlien, the subject of English 
imoiety in India has been uniformly neglected by all who have visited 
Hifidustan, with the eapeption perhaps of Maria Graham; not now, 
inde^, Maria Graham (for that fascinating combination of sounds asso- 
oiated enlivening remembrances of youth and personal charms, is 

now a second marriage and another name not half so pleasing 

and faimw^ my ears), — ^ihat delightful writer of travels, who saw manners, 
and noted them with the exquisite nicety of female discernment, on which 
every shades and tint^ and colour of chnracu^r, primitive or mixed, never 
fails to be reflected. But more of her hereafter. With this exception, 
however, 1 have searched in vain the publications of residents and tra- 
vellers in India, without stumbling upon one correct portrait of Anglo- 
Indian soeicty ; any thing that maybe instructive as a lesson to young men, 
or may hold up to our young country-women who are about to quit the 
shores of our “ fair, domestic stream,” for those which the Ganges washes 
with his idighty waters, a mirror of what they arc hereafter to become, 
through the influence of climate, marriage, rousquitoes, and the varied 
assemblage of causes likely to operate upon them when they arrive in a 
country which is considered, 1 fear but too justly, as the grave of European 
beauty. What a useful supplementary chapter to Dr. I’ordyce, or Mrs. 
Clmp^ne, would this furnish ! Something of this kind is surely necessary, 
if on no other ground, on that of good taste, to give a little pleasing 
variety to the writings upon India, which the press is every day bringing 
intoihe w'orld, and whicli weigh os heavily upon the forbearance' of the genc- 
rMlader as upon the counters of the booksellers. For without something 
of the kind, “Ten Years’ Residence in India,” and “ Reminiscences of 1 
knpw not how many years of service,” begin to be rather sickening, and 
iffei wonder, as they are for the most part refaevimeutos of b} -gone cam- 
paigns, die dregs and rinsings of old oflicers' memories, the scrapings of 
barraek-room conversations, where, over a clici'rb'ss bottle or two (the 
slownc-ss of whose revolutions speaks whole volumes against the diminution 
of batta) some poor complai.sant Sub is obliged witli polite quiescence to 
listen to the endless narrative which “ fights tlic battle o’er again” — the same 
prosy detail which is so soon to arrive in the propitious region of New 
Burlington Street, and after it has received its due share of pruning and 
polish at the maturing hands of Mr. Shuckburgh, to take its place in what 
is called by courtesy “the literature of the day.^ But the taste for this is 
going by. Who is there that can be interested at tills time of day witli an 
Indian battle fought twenty years ago ? What reader is endued with such 
an overflowing sensibility as to spare one drop of it for the fate of a thou- 
sand polygars (if tlicy had been so many Polly Carrs, the narrative might 
have some interest) whose only virtue seems to have been their hereditary 
hate to the Panjalum-choorchy race ; or to weep the premature loss of 
Captain Trotter of the eavaliy, who, by too quick a trot was carried into 
file hottest fire of tlic enemy ; or the wound of Captain Hazard, who felt 
so cruelly the chances of war in his right arm ; or the A/zfr-breadth escape 
of Lieutenant Beard, whose chin was grazed by a boll, and who came ofl^. 
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providentially, with the loss only of a tliird of his whisker (these are not 
puns, dear EkUtor, but veracious facts*) ; or feast with delight upon pages 
filled wiUi lists of the killed and wounded ? For heaven’s sake let us have 
something more than this. « (^all a new cause !’* Lord Mansfield used to 
say with infinite complacency, when he was worn out with the one he had 
b^ii trying. What we uunt is man, male or female, imported from Eng- 
land into India with his English notions, English tastes, English antipa- 
thies, acted upon by the thousand influences that gradually modify him into 
a different animal, till, witliout knowing it, — for whilst he is there goitre- 
like a host of similar examples prevent him from susjiccting his own trans- 
formation, — till he comes back again to his native land tlie finished ** old 
Indian,” the consummate but interesting nondescript which in common par- 
lance has acquired that appellative. 

But first of woman. I hold most religiously, that the study of woman 
any where, but pailicularly in India, is the study of philosophy ; nor would 
it be an exaggeration to say, that transcendental beauty furnishes more 
instruction than transcendental philosophy ; for beauty is philosophy witliout 
the mysticism of Kant or Richter, philosophy written m plain and living 
characters, burnished by the hand of nature herself on bright complexions, 
inscribed in brilliant faces, and taught by eloquent eyes. In Anglo-Indian 
society, as in every other, woman is the most important and powerful of 
tlie social elements. Married women give the tone not to manners only, 
but to modes of thinking in the English circles of India. Single ones have 
no perceptible influence, for they soon get married, and melt into the cha- 
racter of wives and mothers. No such thing as a regular sot of unmarried 
women exists there ; as for a Knot of old maids, the forlorn bench of our 
cotcrio.s and ball-rooms, it was never so much as heard of. Judge then of 
tlic influence of tliis very circumstance upon those who move in those circles, 
and in particular on the female portion of them. A batch of new arrivals 
are like the hams and cheeses imported by the same vessels ; they will not 
keep till anotlicr season. If they do not meet with a suitable match soon 
after tliey have lighted on the Indian soil, they must lower their hopes from 
the delightful dreams of a rapid fortune, shining liveries in Portland Place, 
and a mansion and park in Hampshire — ^liopes which a union with a civilian 
of rank can only realize, to some lieutenant-colonel with a liver perforated 
like a sieve, or a colon almost brought to a full stop, and a pocket not much 
replenished by a twenty-five years' service. “If 'twere done, when 'tis 
done, then 'twere well i^werc done quickly,” says Macbeth. 

But, gracious heaven, what mistakes people run into, when they talk 
opprobriously of women going out to the Indian market to be married, and 
what absurd theories do they construct upon that foolisli assumption and 
ridiculous prejudice ! I maintain, that for conjugal love, conjugal happi- 
ness, lasting, unbroken, undecaying attachments, for that perfect identity of 
wishes, of fears, of griefs, of gladnesses, — that mutual amalgamation of 
tastes and sensibilities which constitute the highest bliss that can reign in 
that paradise of the affections — that which Horace in two words describes so 
* See Military HeininlKcnccs of Forty Yean’ Service in India, by Lieut. CoLWelth. I ft i W - 
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'lieBUtiAilly to be the beatitude of the sexual union, the irrupta copula, the 
‘ chain at once bright as gold and strong as adamant, which clasps two hearts 
and sonis together — there is nothing ^at equals an Anglo-Indian marriage. 
True, the affair is quickly decided, and so much the better ; for both 
parties are spared ail the odious haggling and the intolerable humming and 
haaiRg which precede the matrimonial engagement in England. An 
Angl^ndian marriage is quite a veni, vidi, vici sort of thing. A few 
glance^' rapidly interchanged commence and complete the conquest. Be- 
fore the band has completed five bars of the quadrille, the proposal is made, 
aooaptpdi and ratified. And what a world of trouble and vexation 
is^idve^t How delightfully is the lover spared (he has enough to employ 
him at his desk without the superfluous business of a tedious court- 
ship) all those deadening, cold-blooded references to fathers, mothers, 
brothers, uncles, aunts, through the whole gauntlet of which he has to 
run in this country for a little bit of matrimony ; whereas yonr marriages in 
India are like the primaval marriages of Eden. The female, indeed, like 
her first ])arent, would not unsought be won,*' and it is very seldom or 
ever, that she makes the first proposal ; but she requires no very fatiguing 
chacG to catch her ; and he who belongs to the corps of eligihles^ and is 
in good circumstances to morry, marries almost sans phrase, and takes 
possession of a ])rize gracefully surrendered to his grasp, without the fears 
and perturbations of the pursuit. 1 repeat, Mr. Editor, that this ready- 
made love, spares him a million of those inquietudes, doubts, alarms, jea- 
lousies, which torment our lovers at home, more pangs and fears than 
war or women have," where tliey have to undergo the tedious process of 
a previous manufacture. 

Thrice and more than thrice happy Anglo-Indian, on whose head the 
auspicious heavens thus shower rupees and beauty, the smiles of fortune 
and of woman commingling In due proportions to bless thee ; — the smiles of 
the celestial goddess lending redoubled fascination to those of the earthly 
one, whom thy arms encircle, — their union the truest omen and firmest gua* 
rantee of conjugal love and conjugal enjoyment ! It is true that beauty 
ceases to blaze from the first moment that it arrives in India ; but it does 
noton that account shake its light wings" and fly altogether. It doe^ 
not shine, indeed, witli the heat of a Persian sun, that strikes dead its 
idolaters. So much the better. Instead of the common-place blushing 
tint of the European countenance, you take its mild and subdued lustre (no 
bod exchange), subdued perhaps into almost a vestal paleness ; but it is a 
paleness which in a woman cssentiolly pretty or beautiful disfigures no linea- 
ment, distorts no feature, obliterates no dimple, but brings them all forth into 
stronger relief, and like the moon of Paradise, << shadowy sets off the face 
of things,'* whilst the eyes, the windows from which the soul peeps,* rain 
the same, if not more than the same influence ; discourse tlie same, if not 
more, touching eloquence ; and are doubly radiant from the extinction of 
^he lesser lights tliat in your healthy, English faces, play in rivalry around 
them. 

• - Onght eyes 

Rain influence and adjudge the prise.— dtfi/ton. 
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Away, then, with this stupid gossip about the mercenary marriages of 
India — mai^ets, as they are called, where English beauty is bought 
and sold. I affirm, without hazard of contradiction, that there are more 
interested and venal marriages celebrated in the space of one day in Lon- 
don, than have taken place in Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, since those 
places have been presidencies. If those places are markets^ Almaok’s 
and the Italian Opera arc shambles. How many young ladies who have 
reached tlie marriageable period could 1 name, who, at the very time that 
they were curling up their noses at Miss S. or Miss VV., who had just 
sailed on tlieir outward-bound voyage to the East, with the undissembled 
speculation of getting husbands, were themselves from mom to night occu- 
pied in the hope of entangling some middle-aged barone^ or banker, or 
wealthy esquire into a matrimonial promise, and setting in motion their 
whole train of artillery to carry Uieir point ! And what is tlie destination of 
a young girl fasluon in London from the first flutter of her heart at the 
sight of a beau ? What is taught her by the counsels of mamma, or the 
examples of elder sisters ? W^hat are the aims that engross her whole 
being, all her waking, all her sleeping tlioughts V What is the goal which 
her young imagination pants to arrive at ? Is it the simple union of the 
afiections — the unadulterated choice of the mind with no dowry, no 
worldly wealth but that of love — ^the gratuitous dedication of her whole 
soul — ^tlie unbought devotion of her heart to one beloved and bcloving 
object? No; she has been too well-tutored not to discard all this non- 
sense with contempt, as the idle dream of thoughtlessness and folly. 

The females, Mr. Editor, sent out to India to try their chance for an 
establishment, arc for the most part nurtured to the hopes of a competent 
rather than a splendid union. To this end they are educated, modestly in- 
deed, but sufficiently to qualify them for the duties of wives and motiiera. 
They are taught the art of pleasing by means of those accomplishments 
which are no more than a necessary part of female education, instead of the 
fascinations which glare and dazzle ratlier tlian delight, and are more fitted for 
the stare and gaze of public admiration than for the chaste and sober ornaments 
of domestic life. Having probably some friendly connexions in India, they 
arrive there generally under the protection of kind and matronlike residents, 
with whom Uiey become domiciled, and who from their experience of the 
characters and morals of the male society at their respective presidencies, are 
enabled to give them the most salutary advice a^ U> the important choice on 
which depends the woe or the weal of their ader-lives. What is there 
mercenary or venal in tliis ? It is an egregious blunder to imagine that 
there can be no real afleetiou in these marriages. I never heard^that the little 
god of love could make no use of his wings for being encumbered with 
rupees, or that liis arrows were less efficacious because they were tipped 
wiUi gold. 

But let tliose who sneer at English marriages in India, look to tlie un- 
broken constancy of the union : I mean in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred. Can there be a more conclusive proof that the aflTections of the 
young spinsters, so invidiously ridiculed as forming part of the ship’s cargo, 
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fii^^ece a aeonre and honourable asylum ? A orim. con., which in 
*lion^0j^y*8erved up every morning at breakfast to your wives and daugh- 
ter^ is^f such rare occurrence in India, that all the affairs of that 
nature which have broken out in English families from the first moment of 
our having so much as a factory there to the present day when what were 
once factories have become populous capitals, put together, would not 
amount to thirty-three, which, to speak with statistical precision, is not 
so much as half a one per annum. This has the appearance of a problem, 
inasmuch as the female heart tliere as well as at home is beset with frail- 
ties and exposed to temptation. But the solution of it will be found in those 
exterior circumstances to which I have before adverted, as disciplining and 
fashioning dispositions and characters. It may perhaps diminish the value 
of the compliment, but it is almost an obvious truth, that in India our wives 
arc better guarded by one little circumstance in their domestic economy, 
than if they were secluded with Turkish jealousy from every eye, or secured 
frmo contact by ramparts of brass. Conjugal infidelity is next to imprac- 
ticable ; and what do you think it is which n nders it impracticable ? In 
the first place (do not smile, Mr. Editor), in every house through every 
npartnieiit, the doors of which, from the necessity of the climate, are always 
open, there are constantly gliding along with noiseless and inaudible tread 
n variety of domestics with various names, and acting in various offices. 
They arc eternally at the elbow of their mistress. If she shakes off Rnma- 
sawmy, Vencatah is sure to succeed him. The moment the konsumar 
leaves the saloon the kitmugar steals into it. So unheard and unperceived 
is their foot-fall, that they are like flics with respect to their exits and en- 
trances. He who dues not perceive the influence that so perpetual an 
exposure to observation will have upon the female conduct, must needs 
have the dullest ajiprehension in the world. The force of such a restraint 
is almost incalculable. It acts upon the wife as a supernumerary con- 
science, and it has all the efficacy uf the severest penalties which law could 
inflict. In truth, your black servants whose eyes arc those of lynxes, and 
who nre endued with a kind of invisible ubiquity, may be relied upon by 
the most jealous husband as so many walking statutes agaiiish adultciy. 
Nor arc there in your houses in India any of those snug receptacles of 
intrigue, those petits boudoirs, wliich in England are considered by every 
lady to be inviolable — her casiellum, her sanctuary, into which none but 
a few foolishly indulgent wives will permit even their husbands to in- 
trude. The eye may command at once every apartment of the mansion, 
which is seldom of more than one story, as distinctly as DonCleofas inspected 
the interior of the houses of Madrid which his friend the lame devil had 
unroofed to his curiosity. Consider, again, 1 beseech you, the necessary 
effect of this one circumstance in the formation as well as die preservation 
of chaste and guarded habits, and the bridling irregular and licentious pas- 
sions, by the almost entire impossibility of indulging them, and you will set 
^ proper value on a moral restraint at once so gentle and so effectual. 

Another most invaluable restraint, which keeps down in India this worst 
of domestic scourges in English society, tliat pernicious crime which, in our 
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worid of fashion, is so often snapping asunder the golden chord of wedded 
affection — is a restraint of a physical rather than moral kind ; but it ce- 
rates with equal force on tlic seducer and the victim. What 1 mean is, tlic 
almost absolute impraoticability of eloping. There are no post-horses to carry 
off the erring couple, as it were, on tlie wings of love, or at least with the 
degree of velocity which their escape from shame and retribution requires'. 
Palanquins arc out of the question. As for running away on horseback, it 
is quite impossible. No lady in that torrid climate could endure tlic fatigues 
incident to a mode of travelling so disconcerting to the female nerves. Every 
successive bump would be a lecture upon her imprudence ; her misplaced 
desires would be coiuplctcly jolted to pieces ; and 1 question whether the 
gallant himself, whilst spurring his flagging Arab under a burning sun, 
u'onld not be inclined to think that he had at least gone far enough, and 
begin to vote the wliole affair to be a boro. Then there arc not, ns in 
England, delightful inns stored with exquisite viands and admirable 
wines, witli smiling landlords and oliscquious waiters, whore the fugitive 
pair may halt to recruit their spirit^, and drown in champagne or claret the 
squeamish and uncomfortable risings of remorse that may obtrude upon their 
felicity. But for these there are at occasional distances, certain buildings 
called choultries, facetiously said to have been erected for the comfort of 
travellers ; desolate, cheerless, uninhabited, echoing to no sounds but the 
howl of jackals and the hum of musquitoes. In these inliospitabic edifices 
tlicrc is nothing to cheer or support you, and a much better clianoe 
of your being yourself eat<m up than of finding any thing to cat. Now 
absolute famine or even bad fare is a decisive antidote to love of any kind, 
lawful or unlawful. Travellers who refrcsli tliemseivcs at these places, arc 
obliged to send on all their culinary preparations before tlicm. In die case 
of an elopement, these preparations would betray the secrecy and impede the 
progress of the expedition. Such then are the salutary checks which, in 
the English society of India, interpose bet^veen woman and the thoughtless 
folly that undermines her fame and her happiness in other countries. The 
black servants, I repeat, are as vigilant guards over your earthly paradise 
os if they were '^chcrubiins with flaming swords" stationed at its gates. 
The impediments to rapid fliglit soon reconcile the wedded dame to the ills 
she has, instead of encountering those '*she knows not of;" and it is a most 
invaluable law of our nature, that we are not long in learning to endure 
that from which we cannot fly. Fastidious moralists may cry out that these 
are equivocal signs of virtue, and degrailing motives to abstain from evil. 
Senseless prate ! if virtue consists in abstinence from vice, no matter bow 
die end is accomplished, it is still virtue. The result of all this is, that 
handsome wives gradually subside into respectable matrons, that euthanasia 
of beauty, in which all iiTcgular and unJioly affections are buried in the 
quiet grave of conjugal stillness, and they return to England to spend the 
autumnal season of their charms with placid and subdued desires, that never 
wander beyond their husbands or their nurseries, except to a little harm- 
less gossip on the less guarded conduct of their friends, and the pardonable 
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vanity of witnessing the trimnphs of their daughters in the ball- 
^robiik, or at the piano. 

^ut there is another circumstance which operates niost powerfully as a 
.«Mment of the matrimonial union in India, which it 'would be unpbiloso- 
jgmal to pass by. Every lady has a direct participation in her husband's 
HvBnoement, and consequently a tenderer sympathy in his fortunes and 
this has an obvious t^dency to strengthen her constanpy and invigorate her 
attachment. For as he rises step by step in the service, I refer more par- 
ticularly to the civil branch, he imparts to her that enviable distinction, which 
in limited spheres of society is the object of the warmest aspirations cherished 
in the female bosom. How many fair complexions have I seen ruined by un- 
availing and feverish competitions for the splendid plaything — ^the glitter- 
ing toy called rank ! How many an interesting dimple has been fretted 
into a downright wrinkle by the slow corroding pangs of envy that Mrs. 
W*** should have a right to walk first, because Mr. W*** has just re- 
ceived an appointment at the Board of Trade ! Hence it is, that having 
once embarked in, she adheres to the vessel which not only carries the for- 
tunes of Cffisar, but the rank of Cmsar's wife, a circumstance of no slight 
weight in strengthening the links of the matrimbnial chain, and identifying 
by a bland and harmonious assimilation the mutual ambition of the parties. 
It is astonishing what the love of rank will effect in the coteries of Anglo- 
India. I verily believe, there arc some ladies that would rather crawl on 
their hands and feet than not be allowed to go first into a room at all. 
Sometimes the love of rank takes a retrograde turn. When a cause wa.s 
tried in the Supreme Court respecting Uie widening of the Marmalong 
bridge, a long scries of arches whose needless and wearisome length be- 
strides the bed of a small river near Madras, but which was so narrow 
that two carriages accidentally meeting could not pass, I remember a 
curious Irish attorney, in the broadest of brogues and with a face which 
had been thrice dipped in Shannon’s brazen flood, in order to point out more 
emphatically the inconvenience of the bridge, was heard to exclaim, Why, 
my Lord, it was only yesterday morning, that Mrs. O**** in her carriage 
met Mrs. D*** in hcr’s in the very middle of it, and there they stuck for n 
whole hour quarrelling for precedence which should go backward.” 

But English life in India is a subject tlmt unfolds itself as I advance. I 
pledge myself in future numbers to treat the subject according to the most 
correct principles of our common nature ; to shew that all tliat is eccentric 
or problematic in the character of Anglo-Indian society is to be traced to 
certain fixed and definite laws ; and endeavour at least to supply a desidera- 
tum in the pictures of that society which have lately been given to the world, 
that has been long felt and long lamented. 
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18. Thebe aettlements seem to have been adopted in deference to the 
example of Bengal, without sufficient knowledge of the claims of the Ryots* 
The rights of the Mcrassadar Ryots of Arcoi and Tanjore were well known 
at the time ; but those of the Ryots of other districts, which were equally 
strong, though not called Meerassy, seem to have been but little understood. 
Most of the well-intended but visionary plans for the improvement of India, 
by the creation of Zemindars of whole districts or of single villages, appear to 
have originated in extreme ignorance of the state of the landed property of 
the country, and the rights of the persons by whom it was held. It has been 
supposed by some, that the Zemindars were the landlords or proprietors, and 
the Ryots their under tenants or labourers ; and by others, that the sovereign 
was the sole landlord, and the Ryots mere cultivating tenants. But the 
Ryot is the real proprietor, for whatever in the land docs not belong to the 
sovereign belongs to him. The demand for public revenue, according as it is 
high or low in different places and at different times, affects his share ; but 
whether it leaves him only the bare profit of his stock, or a small surplus 
beyond it as landlord’s rent, he is still the true proprietor, and possesses all 
that is not cldmed by the sovereign as revenue*. The land in most of the 
provinces under the Madras Government is occupied by a vast mass of small 
proprietors or Ryots, holding properties of every uec, from two or three to 
two or three thousand acres, and some few having whole villages. These 
properties are in general small, but they are of that extent which necessarily 
results from the limited means of the owners, and the nature of the institu- 
tions of the country. The correctness of this description is not altered by 
the existence of great possessions in the hands of Rajahs and old Zemindars 
in some of our provinces ; because th^e men arc not private landholders, but 
rather petty princes, and the Ryots in their districts stand nearly in ^e same 
relation to them as to the sovereign in the circar districts. The distribution 
of landed property differs in every country. It is different in Ireland from what 
it is in England, and in India from what it is in either of those countries ; 
but we ought to take it as we And it, and not attempt, upon idle notions of 
improvement, to force a distribution of it into larger properties, when every 
local circumstance is adverse to its continuance in that state. The experiment 
has already been tried by the establishing of village Zemindars or Mootahdars, 
and has already very generally failed. The event could not possibly have been 
otherwise, of a measure whose object was to bring a new class of proprietors 
into villages where the produce was too little for tb'; old ones. Even in those 
villages which are still in the hands of the Mootahdars, the object of having 
larger landed properties will entirely fail ; because the properties, by sale, 
and division among heirs, are fast subdividing, and will soon dwindle into 
portions smaller than the properties of individu^ Ryots. There are instances 
in which this has already happened, and they will soon become so numerous 
that the system must at no distant period die a natural death. 

13. There is no analogy whatever between the landlord of England and 
his tenants, and the Mootahdar or new village Zemindar of this country and 
his Ryots. In England the landlord is respected by the farmer as his supe- 
rior : here the Zemindar has no such respect ; for the principal Ryots of most 
villages regard him as not more than their equal, and often as their inferior. 
He is often the former Potail or head Ryot of the village ; but he is frequently 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. V ol. 3. No. 9. H 
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l^petty ihopkeqier or merchant, or aome adventurer, or public servant 
’employ. Whichever of these he is, he has usually very little property : 
none for the improvement of the village ; but, on the contrary, looks 
t^be village as the means of improving his own circumstances. The Ryots, 

, l^being placed under him, sink from the rank of tenants of the government 
to^that of tenants of an individual. They are transferred from a superior who 
has no interest but in their protection and welfare, to one whose interest is to 
enlarge his own property at the expense of theirs,«who seeks by every way, 
however unjustifiable, to get into his own hands all the best lands of the vil- 
lage, and whose situation affords him many facilities in depriving the ancient 
possessors of them. The Ryots are jealous of a man from whose new power 
and influence they have so much to fear. They frequently combine, in order 
to keep down the cultivation, and force him for their own security to give up 
the village ; and hence it has happened, that on one side the opposition of 
the Ryots, and on the other the oppression of the new Zemindar, have in 
many instances caused villages which were flourishing and moderately assessed 
to revert to the Circar, from inability to pay their assessment. If we cannot 
make a permanent settlement with these village Zemindars, neither is it possi- 
ble to make one, or even a lease for a term of 3 'ears, with the Ryots, because 
their properties are in general so small that numbers of them fail, and must 
fail every year, from the most ordinary accidents. ■ 

14. Some men are apt to suppose, when they find in almost every district 
two orjihrcc hundred Ryots who require remission for a part, for the half, 
or even the whole of their rent, that the assessment is too high, or that there 
is something wrong in the system, and they proceed immediately to recom- 
mend a change from the Ryotwarry to something else. But assessment, 
though it is often the cause, is not the chief cause of the failure of such 
Ryots. Where the landed property of a district is distributed among many 
thousand ryots, and where there is no limitation to subdivision, except what 
is imposed by the produce of the land being inadequate to the subsistence of 
the Ryot, it is evident that there will be many gradations of Ryots, descending 
gradually from those holding the laigcst properties to those holding portions 
of land too small for their maintenance. It is also evident, that a lower 
assessment will not prevent this, or cause any other change than that of 
making the smallest portion of land on which the Ryots can subsist somewhat 
smaller than before, without rendering him in any degree less liable to failure. 
There are many Ryots who fail from another cause, which no abatement of 
assessment can remove, and which it is not desirable should be removed : it Is 
occasioned by a spirit of independence among the caste of husbandmen, which 
urges every labouring servant who can buy a pair of bullocks to quit his 
master and take land and cultivate for himself. In this undertaking many 
fail, because the loss of a bullock or an adverse season destroys their small 
means ; but by far the greater number finally succeed, and their success adds 
to the resources of the country. It is like the spirit of adventure in trade, 
which, though it frequently ruins individuals, yet promotes at the same time 
the prosperity of the country. We roust, therefore, in a‘ district containing 
two or three thousand Ryots, always expect to find two or three hundred who 
are unable to pay their rent. We must, according to usage, grant them 
jrembsion for a few years until they can do without it, and encour^ rather 
than repress the spirit of independence, which we may be sure will excite 
industry. 

15. It is not necessary that we should have either permanent settlements 
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with Zemindfn or leases with the Rj^ots; neither of them is the usage of the 
country, and neither is requisite for the security of the revenue or the benefit 
of the Ryot. But though we cannot obtain a permanent rent from egiilih 
individual Ryot, we may, by a fixed assessment upon the land, obtain a 
revenue from the whole body of the Ryots sufficiently pcrmnncnt for every 
useful purpose ; it will rise or fall somewhat with good or bad seasons, but 
the average for a term of years- will be nearly the same. If we wish to make 
the lands of the ryots yield them a landlord's rent, we hove only to lower 
and fix the assessment, and wc shall then in time have the great body of the 
Ryots possessing landed properties yielding a landlord's rent, but small in 
extent. They cannot be otherwise while their present institutions remain, as 
these all tend to the subdivision of property. If in place of lowering the 
assessment, and letting landed property rise in the natural way, we want to 
have great landlords raised at once where none exist, and for this purpose 
create Zemindars and turn over to each of them some hundreds of Ryots, we 
should commit a gross injustice, because we should enable the Zemindar in 
time to degrade the Ryots from the rank of tenants in chief to that of tenants 
ut will, and often to that of mere cultivators or labourers. We say that we 
leave the Ryots free to act, and to make their own terms with the ^mindnrs 
or renters, and that if thc} arc wronged, the courts will protect them. We 
put them out of sight, deliver them over to a superior, and then we tell them 
that they arc free to make their own terms, and that there are courts to se- 
cure their rights ! But with what pretence of justice can we place them under 
any set of men to make terms for their property, and to defend it against 
them in courts of law ? They have no superior but government ; they are 
tenants in chief, and ought not to be obliged to make terms except with 
government. But it is said, «hat the Zemindar does not infringe their rights, 
because he has no authority to demand more than the dues of government, as 
regulated by the usage of thc country ; and that if thc parties be left to them- 
selves, things will find their pro|M:r level. They will find thc level which they 
have found in Bengal and in several districts under the government, and which 
the weak always find when they are left to contend with the strong. The 
question is, whether we are to continue the country in its natural state, 
occupied by a great body of independent Ryots, and to enable them by a 
lighter assessment to rise gradually to the rank of landlords, or whether we 
are to place the country in an artificial state, by dividing it in villages or 
larger districts among a new class of landholders, who will inevitably at no 
distant period, by the subdivision of their new property, fall to the level of 
Ryots, while the Ryots will at the same time have sunk from the rank of 
independent tenants in chief, to that of sub-tenants and cultivators. It is 
whether we are to raise the landholders we hav^*, o'- to create a new set, and 
aeo them fall. This question, it is to be hoped, has been set at rest by the 
orders of the Court of Directors, to make the settlement with, the Ryots in all 
districts in which the permanent Zemindary settlement boa not been esto^ 
blished. * 

16. In all these provinces whose revenues are by ancient usage paid chieffy 
in money, surveys appear to have been made at different remote periods, in 
order to fix the assessment. In some districts they are only known by tradi- 
tion ; in others they still exist in a mutilated shape in the Curnum accounts. 
But there is no certainty that these accounts belong to any particular survey, 
or that they are not made of fragments of several ; or that the village accounfS 
have not been so often altered by the Cumums, without any regular authority. 
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■« to coBtaio no trace of any sarvey whatever. Though the vUlage' acoounta 
were suppoeed to have a specific rate of assessment for eveiy field, according 
to the class to which it belongs, the colleetcMrs were not made to conform very 
rigidly to this rate, but were usually somewhat above or below it, according to 
nature of the season and other circumstances. The farm or estate of a 
fttaywi generally composed of three parts : the first and principal was his 
containing the lands which he always occufded ; the second, but 
iKh smaller part, containing land of an inferior quality, was called his Kut- 
g^otab, and was held at a low and fixed rent; md 4he third was his Cowle 
land, taken from the waste of the village, which he cultivated one, two, or 
more years, and then threw up or kept, according to the terms of the Cowle 
or engagement. In all cases where the rent of a Ryot was raised, it was done 
by imporing an additional assessment on his old farm. The Kutgootah and 
Cowle lands were always exempted, both because to have imposed an addip 
tional assessment upon them would have been regarded as a breach of engage* 
ment, and would have discouraged the extension of cultivation. In some dis* 
tricts the addition made in one year to the rate of assessment was taken off 
the next. In others it was continued ; and fresh additions of five, ten, or 
fifteen per cent, being made at subsequent periods, and rendered permanent, 
the aggregate of these extra additions frequently came in time to equal or 
exceed the original assessment. But there is reason to suppose that these 
additions were in a great measure nominal, and that' they did little more than 
counterbalance the fraudulent reductions made by the Curnums in the accounts 
of the original assessment. These extra rates were usually unwillingly paid 
at first; and instead, therefore, of imposing them, it was often thought more 
advisable to give the Ryot a piece of waste land, the rent of which he was 
required to pay, whether he could cultivate it not. The ruling power always 
endeavoured to encourage or rather to force the extension of cultivation, as a 
plea for drawing a larger revenue from the country. The result of such a 
system, pursued for ages, has been what was to be expected, namely, that 
the extent of land in cultivation and paying revenue is much too great for the 
agricultural stock of the country ; that every Ryot has more land than he can 
properly cultivate; and that he is only prevented from throwing up a part of it 
by the well-grounded fear that the difference of rent would be thrown upon 
the part which he retained. This is the state of cultivation generally through- 
out the Deccan, and it was and still is in a great degree that of most of the 
provinces ifhich have fallen by conquest under the authority of the Madras 
Government. The excess of land occupied by the Ryots, beyond what they 
can adequately cultivate, varies in different provinces, and is estimated at from 
one-tenUi to one-third, and may be reckoned on an average at one-fifth. 
It is obvious, however, that by more land bdng occupied than could be pro- 
perly occupied, the rent must in time have adapted itself to this state of 
things, and become lower than it would otherwise have been ; and that a fixed 
assessment made on such rent would in general be favourable to the culti- 
vators or Ryots. It is also obvious, from what has been said, that if, after 
making such a fixed assessment, perfect freedom were given to the Ryots to 
throw up whatever land they did not want, they would throW up about one- 
fifth of their land, and thereby diminish the revenue nearly in the same pro- 
portion. But this diminution would only be temporary; because, as the 
l^ots, by concentrating their agricultural stock, upon a similar extent of land 
would obtain a greater produce from it, their means would gradually increase, 
and enable them to take and cultivate again the land which they bad rclin- 
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qnished. Under ftnntml settlements end ^actuating assessment they are not 
rei7 anakius about throwing up lend, because they know that, by the custom 
of the country, we can raise the assessment upon the remiuning land, accord- 
ing to its produce and improvement ; but whenever the assessment has been 
fixed, they soon discover the advantage which it gives them, and endeavour to 
get rid of ail their extra land. The liberty of doing so has already been par- 
tially granted, and must be fully granted to them ; for though H will cause a 
temporary loss of revenue, it is a sacrifice which ought to be made, for the 
sake of securing the great public benefit of a permanent revenue, founded 
upon the general establishment of private landed property. It is the ever- 
varying assessment which has prevented, and, as long as it continues, will 
prevent land from becoming a valuable property ; for even where the assess- 
ment is lowest, the knowledge that it may at any time be raised hinders the 
land from acquiring such a value as to render it a saleable article. We can- 
not communicate to it the value which it ought to possess, or render it a pri- 
vate [iroperty capable of being easily sold or mortgaged, unless the public 
assessment upon every part of it be previously fixed. When it is fixed, all 
uncertainty is removed, and all land which is not absolutely over-assessed 
soon acquires a value, which is every day increased by improvements, made in 
consequence of the certainty of reaping all the profit arising from them. 

17* The introduction of the fixed assessment into the Barumahl, Coimba- 
tore, and other provinces, has not been so successful as it ought to have 
been in establishing private landed property; but it has been as successful as 
could reasonably have been expected, when we consider ^hat it had no fair 
trial, and that it had hardly begun to operate when it was supplanted by a 
new system of permanent settlement and leases. Had it been left to produce 
its own effect, undisturbed by a change, there can be little doubt that private 
landed property would by this time have been very generally established 
those provinces. Its progress would have been faster or slower according fts 
the rate of assessment was more or less moderate. The rate of assessment, 
though somewhat lower than that of the native princes, was generBll;^ki^ 
but not so high as to prevent the gradual growth of landed property. Wh^^bwT 
it might, in particular instances, have been found to produce the effect, Cfiik 
evil would have been easily remedied by a proportionate reduction. The sur- 
vey assessment, however, notwithstanding all the difficulties by which it was 
opposed, has laid the foundation of private landed property in districts in 
which it was never before known, in the Baramahl, Coimbatore, and the Ceded 
Districts ; and this beginning will gradually spread over all the land of these 
provinces. In the Baramahl, land has become saleable for several years* 
purchase in many villages of every district, and even in Ahtore, the most 
highly assessed of all the districts. In the Ceded Districts, land has become 
saleable in two or three districts of the Bellary division, and in several villagea 
of almost every district in the Cuddapore division. In all these districts the 
survey assessment has, besides giving a beginning to private landed property, 
simplified and facilitated the collection of the revenue. No survey assess- 
ment of a great province can ever at once be made so correct as not to require 
future alteration ; when, therefore, it has been completed with as much care 
as possible, a trial should always be made of it for six or seven years. This 
period will be sufficient to discover all defects in the assessment. A general 
revision of it should then be made, and wherever it should be found too high 
it should be lowered ; and it may then, with safety to the revenue and benefit 
to the people, be made peroianent. None of the districts, however, in which 
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the survey assessment bad been introduced, bad the benefit of sudi a trial, as 
in all of them a permanent settlement or lease was introduced very soon after 
tha^mpletion of the survey. Coimbatore was more fortunate than the rest ; 
wlicapecl the decennial lease, and is now the best ordered, the most easily 
n^anaged, and the most thriving district under the Madras Government. A 
^rvey assessment, besides its other advantages, prevents thousands of dis- 
putes and litigations about rent and boundaries f and it furnishes a standard by 
which the revenue of the country can at any time be raised or lowered, 
according as the state of affairs may requirc'iin increase of the burdens of the 
people, or may admit of their diminution. I trust that we shall never have 
occasion to go beyond the original assessment, and that we shall in time be 
able to make considerable reductions in it. The fixed assessment will not for 
Borne years have the same effect in encouraging improvement as it had before 
the introduction of the leases and permanent settlements, because these mea- 
sures have shaken the confidence of the Ryots in the continuance of the 
present system, and will render them cautious in undertaking improvements, 
lest they should be prevented from enjoying the full benefit of them, by being 
again placed under a renter or Zemindar. Some years, tiierefore, must yet 
elapse before this apprehension can subside, and the survey assessment have 
its full effect in encouraging improvement and promoting the growth of landed 
property. 

18. There are, however, several extensive provinces in which we have no 
control over the assessment, and scarcely any means of bettering the condi- 
tion of the Ryots; I mean the northern circars. 'When these districts came 
into our possession, one part of them was in the hands of Zemindars, and the 
other and most valuable part was in the hands of government, and has since, 
by the permanent settlement, been made over to new Zemindars of our own 
-creation. As in these provinces no fixed assessment has been introduced, nor 
the rights of the Ryots been defined, the Ryots never can become landholders, 
oor their lands acquire such a value as to make them saleable. It may be said 
49at*fhey have a right to be assessed only according to ancient usage, and that 
tnis right will secure them from undue exaction, and give them the same 
farility as the Ryots of the government districts, of rendering their land a 
valuable property ; but many causes combine to prevent this. The ancient 
usage was in every little district or even village. It is not recorded or defined, 
and is very little known to us. It is, I believe, in the northern circars very 
generally so high as to leave the Ryot no more than the bare recompense of 
his labour and stock, and thus to preclude his ever obtaining any portion of a 
landlord's rent. Even supposing that usage did leave to the Ryot some 
surplus as landlord’s rent, the Zemindar might not permit him to enjoy it. 
He might raise the assessment. If he were an old Zemindar, or hill Rajah, 
the fear of personal violence would deter the Ryot from complaining. If he 
were a new Zemindar, the Ryot would, nine times in ten, submit quietly to 
the loss, not from fear of personal injury, but from the well-grounded fear of 
losing his cause in the court. He knows that the influence of the Zemindar 
would easily procure witnesses to swear falsely on the question of usage, and 
that they would be supported by the fabricated accounts of the Curnum, who 
is entirely under the authority of the Zemindar ; and that if he even gained 
his cause it would be of no advantage to him, as the Zemindar, without trans- 
gressing any law, would be able to harass him in many ways, and inake his 
situation uncomfortable. There is, therefore, no prospect, or but a very dis- 
tant one, of our being able to establish landed property among the Ryots of 
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the Northern Circan, or to improve their condition in any material degree. 
In the old Zemindarries, whhdi are chiefly among the unhealthy hills, our 
prospect is as good now as ever it was ; because we never there exercised any 
direct authority over the Ryots, and could not expect to see landed property 
grow up among them until time should gradually have wrought such a change 
in the manners and opinians of their leading men as to make them see the 
expediency of encouraging' it. But in the new Zemindarries we exercised a 
direct authority over all theinhabitants, and could have raised their condition, 
and established landed property, at our pleasure ; but we lost the power of 
doing so by the permanent settlement. It may be said that government having 
set a limit to its demand upon the Zemindar, he will also set a limit to his de- 
mand upon the Ryot, and leave him the full produce of every improvement, 
and thus enable him to render liis land a valuable property ; but we have no 
reason to suppose that this will be the case, either from the practice of the 
new Zemindars during the twenty years they have existed, or from that of the 
old Zemindars during a succession of generations. In old Zemindarries, whe- 
ther held by the Rajahs or the Circars, or the Poligars of the more southern 
provinces, which have from a distant period been held at a low and fixed 
pr&licush, no indulgence has been shewn to the Ryots — no bound has been set 
to the demands upon them. The demand has risen with improven)cnt, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country ; and the land of the Ryot has no saleable 
value. We ought not, therefore, to be surprised, that in the new zcmiiidar- 
ries, whose assessment is so much higher, the result has been equally unfa- 
vourable to the Ryots. The new zemindarries will, by division among heirs, 
nnd failures in their payments, break up into portions of one or two villages ; 
but this will not better the condition of the Ryots. It will nut fix the rent of 
the land, or render it a valuable property. It will merely convert one large zemin- 
darry into several small zemindarries or niootahs, and moolahs of a kind much 
more injurious than those of the Baramahl to the Ryots ; because, in the Bara- 
inahl, the assessment of the Ryots* land had previously been fixed by survey, 
while in the new zemindarries of the Circars ithad been undefined. The little will 
in time share the fate of the great zemindarries ; they will be divided and fail, 
and finally revert to Government; and the Ryots, after th6 long and circuitous 
course, will again become, what they originally were, the 'immediate tenants 
of government, and government will then have it in its power to survey their 
lands, to lower and fix the assessment upon them, and to lay the foundation of 
landed property in the land of the Ryots, where alone, in order to be success* 
ful, it must be laid. 

19. The state of the landed property of the country held almost every 
where by the Ryots directly of Government, clearly points out to us what 
our revenue system ought to be, and that it cannot, consistently with usage, 
be other than Ryotwar. This term has been often much misunderstood, and 
been supposed to mean some mode of settlement entirely new, which over- 
throws all former rights ; but this is altogether a mistake. The term itself is 
the ancient and common one of the country, and is used merely from the want 
of an English one exactly corresponding with it. In revenue lapguage it means 
a settlement with the individual Ryot, who owns or occupies the land,, and the 
receiving the public assessment from him, without the intervention' of any 
renter or Zemindar. Whether the assessment be a fixed rent in kind, or a 
fixed share of the crop in kind, or commuted for money, or a fixed or varying 
money rent, it makes no difierence ; it is still Ryotwar. All these varieties of 
assessment prevail more or less in Uie provinces under thb government. But 
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though thqrall come under the general denomination of Ryotwar, their edhcts 
on the prosperity of the country are very difihrent ; and it is therefore an 
igiportant object, that the kind of Ryotwar which is most conducive to improve- 
, il^t, namely, a fixed and moderate money assessment, should be everywhere 
^hj^ally introduced. But before we endeavour to make such a change in any 
dumbt, it is absolutely necessary that we should survey its lands, and ascer- 
tUVas nearly as possible its everage revenue for a long series of years. If we 
attempt, without this previous knowledge, to convert a fluctuating into a fixed 
rent, we sliall certainly fail ; even if our knowledge should be so complete 
as to enable us to distribute fairly upon the land a fair assessment, exactly 
equal to its former average revenue. This will not be sufficient ; for the Ryots 
will not agree to the change without some abatement. The abatement must 
not be nominal, and existing only in our accounts, but real and absolute, and 
amount, probably, to eight or ten per cent. ; and we must satisfy them it is so 
if we expect success. If the Ryot is convinced that the reduction offered to 
him is real, it will not be difficult to get him to accede to a fixed assessment. 
The chief cause of the difficulty which is usually found in prevailing upon him 
to agree to such a change is, that he thinks there is either no actual uhatement, 
or that it is so small as not to compensate for the loss and inconvenience to 
which he might be subjected in unfavourable years by a fixed assessment. In 
his dealing with any private individual, he woul^ not hesitate to stipulate to 
■pay annually a fixed sum in money, rather than a varying amount in grain, if 
he thought it would be more profitable. He will follow the same course in his 
engagements with government, whenever he is satisfied that be will be a gainer 
by it. To conduct a survey, however, and convert a fluctuating gain into a 
fixed money assessment, require a union of experience, industry, and temper, 
which is not always found. This must necessarily render the progress of the 
work slow, but it ought not to discourage us. Much has been already done, 
■and what remains to be done will be more perfect from the opportunity which 
the delay will afford of discovering and rectifying former errors. 

SO. It has been objected to the Ryotwar system, that it produces unequal 
assessment, and destroys ancient rights and privileges; but these opinions 
.seem to originate in some misapprehension of its nature. In arguing against it, 
,in favour of a Zemindary system, it has been maintained,* “ that a detailed 
settlement must ever lead to inequality of taxation.” But there seems to be 
no reason why the detailed should, more than any other settlement, produce 
inequality. It is to good or bad cultivation, and other circumstances common 
to all settlements, that unequal taxation is owing ; and it must take place with 
r^ard to the lands of the Ryots, whether they arc held immediately of govern- 
ment or of a Zemindar or renter. The use of a detailed settlement is not to 
prevent, what can never be prevented, unequal assessment, but to prevent the 
assessment from being any where excessive ; to furnish Us with the best infor- 
mation respecting the resources of the country ; and, by giving us a complete 
register of all its lands, shewing the extent and assessment of each field, to 
enable us to judges whenever there is a failure in the revenue, whether it 
arises from the assessment or some other cause. As it is one main principle 
of Indian revenue, that all land when cultivated is liable to the public assess- 
ment, and when left uncultivated is exempt from it, it is manifest that without 
the detailed settlement the amount of the revenue for the year could not be 
.•correctly ascertained. It has also been argued, that it is useless' to impose 
a fixed assessment upon each field or lot of land, because the produce will 
» Board of Revenue, 6 Jaa. 18ia Panu. 3S, 90. 884. 897- 
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always Huctuate aceording to the culture. This objection would be a Tery 
just one, if it were intended that the rent payable to gorernment should 
always correspond with the produce ; but this is not the case. All that is 
necessary, in fixing the government rent, is, that it shall not be higher than 
what the land is able to yield under the most ordinary degree of culture ; 
whatever entire produce is derived from any culture beyond this should go 
exclusively to the Ryot: government should have no share in it. Improved 
cultivation will of course regulate the rent between the proprietor, or Ryot, 
and his tenant, but not between the Ryot and Government ; and if Govern- 
ment U satisfied with the moderate rent arising from common cultivation, the 
lands, if cultivated at oil, will yield this rent, and there is no danger that 
any fluctuation in the degrees of culture will preclude the realization of the 
field assessment. By common usage, where there i<t no fixed field assess- 
ment, Government receives in kind a high shore of the produce, or in money 
a high rent ; and its rent, whether in kind or money, rises with the produce. 
By the field assessment Government will receive a rent somewhat lower than 
the present one; and as it will be fixed, and not rise with improvement, it 
will be more likely to be permanently realized. It has been asserted,* in 
speaking of the Meerassy privileges in the Carnatic, that the Ryotwar assess- 
ment destroyed by violence all these ancient usages and customs, ** and so 
completely, that both Mr. Graeme and Mr. Ravenshaw have denied the exis- 
tence of Meerassy in these provinces.** The Ryotwar assessment had not 
been established more than four or five years when Mr. Ravenshaw took charge 
of Arcot. There ancient usages and customs had probabi) fallen into disuse, 
or the preservation of them been deemed of little value, or they could not in 
so short a time have been so lost as to escape the notice both of him and of 
Mr. Graeme. Even if it were true that they had been destroyed by violence, 
there can be no cause for attributing to the Ryotwar an effect which might have 
been ciiually^produccd by any other mode of settlement. The Ryotwar settle- 
ment, when properly conducted, respects all private rights : to ascertain and 
secure them are among its principal objects. The carelessness or the over- 
zeal of collectors may invade them under any settlement whatever, if they are 
not restrained by superior authority. 

SI. It has been objected to the Ryotwar system, that it is intricate, difficult 
of management, and expensive; but experience contradicts these opinions, 
for wherever Ryotwar has been properly established, it has been found to be 
more easy, simple, and efficient than any other kind of settlement. The 
idea of its being more expensive arises from not considering that it includes all 
the expenses of collection which would be incurred by Zemindars if the 
country were under them, and which would in that case be necessarily 
deducted from the amount of the revenue, and not unpear as a chaise. One 
great advantage which the Ryotwar system has over every other is, the 
strength and security which it gives to our government, by bringing us into 
direct communication with the great body of the Ryots or landowners. 
Objections may be urged to every syatem. It is enough to recommend it to 
our adoption, to know that it is the common one of the country. It is one of 
the primary obligations of a government like ours, to suit its rules and forms 
of local administration to the condition of the people ; to provide eiFery esta- 
blishment which it may require ; and not to withhold any thiqg which may be 
necessary to its efficiency, fbr the sake of avoiding cither labour or expense. 

* Board uf neveoue, 5tb Jan. IBIH. l*ara. 90. 
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22, When we have detcnniued the principles on‘ which the land revenue Is 
to be fixed, the next question is, “by what agency is it to be managed ?** 
7'here thSi be no doubt that it ought as far as practicable to be native. Juster 
views have of late years been taken of this subject, and the Court of Directors 
have authorized the employment of the natives on higher salaries, and in 
more important offices. There is true economy in this course ; for by it they 
will have better servants, and their affairs will be better conducted. It is 
strange to observe how many men of very respectable talents have seriously 
recommended the abolition of native and the substitution of European agency 
to the greatest possible extent. I am persuaded that every advance made in 
such a plan would not only render the character of the people worse and 
worse, but our government more and more inefficient. The preservation of 
our dominion in this country requires that all the higher oflices, civil and 
military, should be filled by Europeans ; but all offices that can be left in the 
hands of natives, without danger to our power, might with advantage be left 
to them. We arc arrogant enough to suppose that we can with our limited 
numbers do the work of a natioiu Had wc ten times more we should only 
do it so muclMvorse. We already occupy every office of importance. Were 
wc to descend ’to those which are more humble, and now filled by natives, we 
should lower our character, and not perform the duties so well. The natives 
possess, in as high a degree at least as Europeans, all those qualifications 
which arc requisite for the discharge of the inferior duties io which they are 
employed. They arc in general better accountants ; more patient and labo- 
rious ;^morc intimately acquainted with the state of the country, and the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants ; and are altogether more efficient men of 
business, unless we suppose that they are inferior to us in natural talent, 
which there is no reason to believe. It is much more likely that they will be 
duly qualified for their employments than Europeans for theirs, because the 
field of selection is so much greater in the one case than in the other. We 
have a whole nation from which to make our choice of natives ; but in order 
to make choice of Europeans we have only the small body of the Company's 
covenanted servants. If it be admitted that the natives often act wrong, it is 
no reason for not ein|)loyiiig them; w'C shall beoftener wrong ourselves. What 
wc do wrong is not noticed, or but seldom, and slightly ; but what they do 
wrong meets with no indulgence. We can dismiss them, and take better men 
in their place; we must keep the European, because wc have no other, or 
perhaps none better ; and because he must be kept at an expense to the public, 
and be employed some way or other, whatever his capacity may be, unless he 
has been guilty of some gross offence. But it is said that all these advantiiges 
in favour of the emplo} ment of the natives are counterbalanced by their 
corruption ; and the only remedy is, more Europeans with European integrity. 
The remedy would certainly be a very expensive one, and would as certainly 
fail of success were we weak enough to try it. We have had instances of cor- 
ruption among Europeans, notwithstanding their liberal allowances; but were 
the numbers of Europeans to be considerably augmented, and their allowances, 
as a necessary consequence, somewhat reduced, it would be contrary to all 
experience to believe that this corruption would not greatly increase, more 
particularly as government could not possibly exercise any efficient control 
over the misconduct of so many European functionaries in distant provinces, 
v^ere there is no public to restrain it. If we are to have corruption, it is 
better that it should be among the natives than among ourselves, because the 
natives will throw the blame of the evil upon their countrymen; they will still 
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retain their high opinion of our luperior integrity ; and our character, which 
is one of the strongest suppoits of our power, will be maintained. No nation 
ever existed in which corruption was not practised to a certain extent by the 
subordinate officers of government. We cannot expect that India is in this 
point to form an exception. But though we cannot eradicate corruption, we 
may so far restrain it aa to prevent it from causing any serious injury to the 
public interests. We must for this purpose adopt the same means as arc 
usually found most efficacious in other countries : we must treat the natives 
with courtesy; wc must place conAdcnce in them; we must render their offi- 
cial situations respectable, and raise them in some degree beyond temptation, 
by making their official allowances adequate to the support of their station in 
society. With what grace can we talk of our paternal government, if wc 
exclude them from every important office, and say, as we did till very lately, 
that, in a country containing fifteen millions of inhabitants, no man but a Euro- 
pean shall be entrusted with so much authority as to order the |)uuishincut of 
a single stroke of a rattan ? Such an interdiction is to pass a sentence of degra- 
dation on A whole people, for which no benefit can ever compensate. There 
is no instance in the world of so humiliatina a sentence having ev^r been passed 
upon any nation. The weak and mistaken humunity which is the motive of it 
can never be viewed by the natives as any just excu^e for the disgiace inflicted 
on them, by being pronounced to be unworthy of trust in deciding on th'* 
petty offences of their countrymen. profess to seek their improvement, 
but propose the means the most adverse to success. The advocates of im- 
provement do not seem to luiNc perceived the great sprmgs on which it de- 
pends. They propose to place no confidence in the nati\'cs; to give them no 
aufliority ; and to exclude them from office as much as possible; but they tire 
ardent in their zeal for enlightcii'ng them by the general (lilfusion of knowledge. 
No conceit more wild and absurd than this was ever engendered in the darkest 
ages ; for what is in every age and every country the great stimulus to the pur- 
suit of knowledge, but the [irospect of fame, or wealth, or power ? or what 
is even the use of great attainments, if they arc not to be devoted to their 
noblest purpose, the service of the community, by employing those who pos- 
sess them, according to their respective qualifications, in the various duties of 
the public administration of the country ? How can we expect that the Hin- 
doos will be eager in the pursuit of science, unless they have the same induce- 
ments as in other countries ? If superior acquirements do not open the road 
to distinction, it is idle to suppose that the Hindoo would lose his time in seek- 
ing them ; and even if he did so, his proficiency, under the doctrine of exclu- 
sion from office, would serve no other purpose than to show him more clearly 
the fallen state of himself and bis countrymen. would nut study what he 
knew would be of no ultimate benefit to himself ; he would learn only those 
things which were in demand, and which were likely to be useful to him, 
namely, writing and accounts. There might be some exceptions, but they 
would be few. Some few natives, living at the principal settlements, and 
passing much of their time among Europeans, might, either from a real love 
of literature, from vanity, or some other cause, study their books, and if they 
made some progress, it would be greatly exaggerated, and would be hailed as 
the dawn of the great day of light and science about to spread all over India. 
But there always has been and always will be a fetv such men among the natives, 
without making any change in the body of the people. Onr books alone will 
do little or nothing. Dry simple literature will never improve the character of 
a natiojk To produce this elTect, it must open the road to wealth, and ho- 
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ndiir, and public employment. Without the prospect of such reward, no 
attainments in science will ever raise the character of a people. This is true 
lof eve/^ nation as well as of India : it is true of our own. Let Britm be 
subjugated by a foreign power to-morrow ; let the people be excluded from all 
share in the government, from public honours, from every office of high trust 
or emolument, and let them in every situation be considered as unworthy of 
trust, and all their knowledge and all their literature, sacred and prorane, 
would not save them from becoming, in another generation or two, a low- 
minded, deceitful, and dishonest race. 

f To be couthiued.'^^ 
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No. I. 

THE OllirNTAL ECLOGUES OF WILLIAM COLLINS. 

1'hk influence of climate upon the form and intellect was never more 
beautifully illustrated llian by Winkelman, in his delightful work on Greoian 
art. T am not about to enter into the (juestion, whether the pastoral was 
derived from Asia Minor or from Eg}'pt; an inTestigation on such a sub- 
ject would be interesting only when enlightened by the research of Oriental 
leamTng. I am one of those — may I not say happy individuals? — who 
value any thing beautiful for itself alone, without requiring to be satisfied, 
with the scrupulousness of a master in chancery, of the register of its birth, 
and the circumstances attending it. 

Pastoral poetry, the literature of man in his pnmitivc state, would natu- 
rally flourish with the most vigour in the gulden lands of Asia Minor. 1 
believe it was Lavater, the celebrated physiognomist, who remarked that 
only the beautiful could judge of the beautiful. The idea is certainly a 
mistaken one — ^but I think there is much fine philosophy in it. We should 
indeed never expect a picturesque poem from an Esquimaux. The human 
form, at no period, has attained so much excellence as in the southern parts 
of Ionia. Dio Chrysostom, the orator, speaking of a creature of perfect 
beauty, calls it an Ionian figure. 1 know not if the observation has been 
made, but 1 think that wherever the charms of female beauty were the 
most prevailing, the spirit of external poetry has been the most generally 
diffused. By external poetry 1 mean the enthusiasm which the native of the 
south of Europe and of the East seems to pour out, as from an everlasting 
erase, over the enchanting scenes of nature. You may wander through 
Italy, from Turin to Naples, and every curly-headed boy you meet — and 
how many have heads like the Adonis on the Greek gem — shall have the 
eye of a painter-poet. In Uic earlier ages of the world^ every man in this 
sense was a poet ; his life was a pastoral ; wherever there were blue skies, 
and sweet voices, and odorous flowers, there the shepherd poetry was to be 
.4bund. The first lisping of its lay was undoubtedly in the dewy vallies of 
Asia ; but every heart felt its influence : among the violet dingles of 
Arcady, it sprung up in the bosom of the pipe-loving boy, like the waking 
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iield-bird shaking off the lily leaves at his feet — it was an abiding presence. 
The life of man was truly the journal of a naturalist ; the cool ^adow 
from the vallies, watered by numberless singing foontains, spread itself 
about his heart, and the music of birds and the breath of flowers lay like a 
dream upon his senses. 

Beautiful must the shepherd-voice have sounded in the spirit-trod glens of 
Palestine, and the h} mii of the lover in the bowers of Mosellay.* The 
])astoral poet had no dark mysterious visions making his bosom a haunted 
tL'inple of some old and dimly remembered superstition , he heard no broken 
fragments of linked sweetness, echoes of bis mind's melody in a former 
state of Eden-like existence. Ilis poetry had no philosophy, he pictured 
nothing which he had not seen ; lie was the portrait-painter of nature, with 
as much of imagination as that most jvosperous race of men generally pos- 
sesses. 

I'lic Greek pastoral may be said to be a maniisiTipt taken from the 
sppulclirc of the Hebrew poets, with many of its soored characters defaced, 
but still retaining, amid the fairer writing of the Grecian scribe, traces of its 
Oriental origin. Theocritus, during his eiitertammcnt at the court of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, would nutunilly he delighted with tlie pastoral 
images of the Old Testament, tlien translating under the piotectioii of Ills 
patron. The Epitlialaiiiium on the marriage of Helena is conceived in 
tlie most gorgeous spirit of Eastern minstrelsy. I would more particularly 
instance the twenty-sixth and two following liiie® : 

Aitf tC9TtX>9tret xtiXep 
lUrna 9v^ acre Xivxo9 txf 

x«et etj^^vTiet EXivx Sitiped vtr b mfitt. 

and the similitude of Helena to the w'or-horsc in the chariot of Thessaly — 
Gterc-xXof ixTo;, reminds one of the grandeur of tlie Arab lyrist in 
some of his battle songs. 

The natural voice, however, of the Sicilian muse was gentle and play* 
fill, the embodying of peace and harmony. 

1 find in the note-book from whence these rambling remarks are extracted, 
a little poem from Theocritus, translated during my residence at Harrow: 
Love one dny was stealing 
The honey of the bee, 

But it stung him, and he wept 
In his agony. 

He struck the ground and sprung 
Unto his Piothcr’s place. 

Shewing where the insect stung; 

The tears were on his face. 

He wondered why such sting should be 
In so small a thing— a bee I 
His mother smil’d — ** Art thou 
Not like the little bee? 

For thou art small, yet men have found 
A fearful sling in thee !*’ 

• HsIU. 
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Few modern writers have breathed more of the sweet air of Sicily over 
their compositions than the unfortunate Joannis Meli, formerly cliemical 
professor at Palermo. He published a volume of charming pastoral 
Iftnes about the year 1814, and died in poverty and oliscurity ! 

Spain is tlie land of rich and splendid chivalry, and the spirit of her 
people, proud and solemn, was never, perhaps, much adapted to the quiet 
simplicity of rural poetry, and yet many a pleasant song I could find in 
lofty Arragon and “ fair Castile.” I remember a pretty madrigal by Fran- 
cisco de Quevedo Villegas, which I will tran‘^late : 

Thirsis, in yon golden fountain 
Phillis viewed her features fair; 

In that dewy meadow, Thirsis, 

She gather’d flowers for her hair. 

Where that mossy path-way windeth, 

In the darkening light we stood ; 

Yonder is the forest bower, 

Where she hid her in the wo^d. 

Where that piny mountain riseth. 

She placed her timid hand in min^ 

And from the fragrant violet bank, 

A garland for my head did twine. 

For so many pleasant things 
Unto meadow, fount, and tree. 

And the blessed heaven, my voice, 

Full of gleeful thanks must be ! 

The last verse in the Spanish, which 1 liave rather paraphrased than 
translated, is delightfully simple : 

A1 prado, y haya, y cueva, y monte, y fuente, 

Y al ciclo, dcs parciendo ulor Sagrado, 

Render por tanto bien gracias eternos. 

1 have just met with a song by the Signora Faustina Marratti, which 
presents a remarkable coincidence of idea with the Spanish poet. They 
appear to me singular specimens of the portrait-painting, which I have 
considered to be the charnctcristic of pastoral poetry : 

See the beech tree, Amaryllis, 

Where my Thirsis loved to dream, 

Among the green leaves, when the sun 
Glitter’d with too fierce a beam. 

And his scattered flocks were feeding. 

By the singing of the stream. 

Stretched upon the grass he lay. 

His fingers to my music timing. 

While he wove a wreath of flowers ; 

Where that violet is climbing 
Round the tree, a summer token, 

“ I love Phillis,” first was spoken. 
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Teasca 

Belle ghirlande al suon del canto inio, 
is verv picturesque. 

I have been looking over Pope’s Essay on Pastoral Poetry, a very clever 
performance, certainly, for a boy of sixteen , but what strikes me exceed- 
ingly is the utter want of any tiling like imagination or in\ention. There 
are, of course, many evidences of that acute and searching spirit which 
ever after formed the peculiar feature of the author of the Dunciad. Any 
man may compose (in the truest signification of the word) an essay, if he 
will degrade his mind, as Johnson would have said, by taking ideas from 
every treatise liitherto w'rilten on the subject. For my own part, 1 prefer 
one poet-thought, one original image, to whole pages of extracts from 
every book under the sun, without any argument of tht individual himself. 
It reminds me of Johnson and the violinist, who took so much credit, not 
for the beauty, but the difliculty of the music ; like the excellent Rambler, 
we wish all such things were not difficult, but impossible. 

Nothing raises my feelings of anger more quickly than the abject imita- 
tion of the ancients by the poets and critics of the eighteenth century , they 
seem to have been desirous of taking casts from the faces of the men of 
old, and wearing those pieces of brittle and worthless plaster in the place 
of their own proper physiognoiny. Let me not be supposed to detract from 
the olden literature; 1 am an enthusiast in my love of it; but my love does 
not consist in an ape-hke adajitutiun of every thought and sentiment to the 
mind of one who flourished two or three thousand years before me. Had 
I read the follovMiig passage before the fame of the writer was established 
— “ all that is left to us is to recommend our productions by the imitation of 
the ancients”* — I should have said instantly, “this man will never do — 
he has no self-knowledge.” Out upon the system that would yangle a 
man’s spiritual energies, as the gypsies do the fore-legs of tlieir ponies, to 
keep them from w'andering out of the lane where they have pitched their 
tents. When Castillo, the Spanish painter, who had long been at the 
head of his profession, beheld for the first time the works of Murillo, he 
exclaimed — “ Ca.stillo is no more !” — returned to Cordova, and died. I 
hope it IS not uncharilable in me to wish that some of these retiring feel- 
ings might be infused into the literary men of tl.r nineteenth century, who 
throng in such dense multitudes about the scats oi tli*' muses. I have known 
many w'hom a dreadful article in the Quarterly or Edinburgh has failed to 
annihilate, and who have come forth the next day fresh and vigorous as ever. 

The Oriental Eclogues of Collins are such poems as tlic author of the 
Ode on the I’assions, who knew little or nothing of the East or Eastern 
manners, would be expected to produce. The pastoral writer should live 
in the country he professes to describe ; he must breathe its air, he must 
listen to iU birds, he must lie down beside its waters, until the air, and the 
song, and the waters, become the element of his heart’s waking and dream- 
ing; every' hour should be a calendar of the seasons. The charm of the 

• Fopc*i Piefsce. 
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pBst<^ consisting in the accuracy of its i^turing, the outline must 
takpn On the spot. M. Morier, the author of Hajji Baba, might have 
seeOy in Baron de Tott's Memoirs, the amusing account of the ball given 
by 1^. de Vergennes, and the extraordinary surprise the Turks manifested 
at seeing an ambassador dance, and have wrought it afterwards into one of 
the most ludicrously characteristic scenes of the romance — ^the Persian at 
Almack's. Th'a Turk was no stranger to the magnificence of the King of 
France, and he could believe that he may be rich enough to make a minis- 
ter of the second order dance ; but an ambassador — no — he could not ima- 
gine that. The idea of an ambassador dancing for his own amusement 
never entered his mind ! Here the outline was afforded to the novelist. 

One of the best pastorals 1 know, is Robert Bloomfield’s Farmer’s 
Boy; living in the situation of a farmer’s boy in Suffolk, he was thoroughly 
conversant with every description of rural life — ^the reality of his poem con- 
stitutes its beauty. 

Pope had no eye for scenery ; I do not remember a charming village 
picture, scarcely even a picturesque line, in his pastorals :^fine moral 
aphorisms there arc many, set forth in the allurements of, even at that 
early period, a most delicious versification. Pope’s is the melody of the 
ear, CSollins’ of the heart. Vou can fancy Pope to have counted the feet 
upon his fingers — it is the mechanism of language. It has been remarked 
by the editor of Collins* poems that he could never read the following line 
in the fourth eclogue. 

Their eyes* blue languUh and their golden hair, 
without experiencing the most delightful sensations. 

If ever poetry and music were synonimuus terms, n.s the Greeks consi- 
dered them to be, it is m the poetry of William Collins. His tlioughts are 
like the faint shining of the even-light beneath the folded wings of an im- 
mortal dreamer, so pure and yet so beautiful. Like the Grecian of old, 
he has words like lightning, words like the gossamer film of the summer.” 
And yet their softness is not the unmeaning sweetness of Metastasio — 
the breatliings of a love-sick girl upon your face : — every word is a picture, 
an impersonation of an indwelling form of light and glory, a substantia- 
tion of some floating vision of harmony. Metastasio, on the contrary, in 
common with many of the Italian pastoral writers, possesses very little 
originality of imagery ; his diction is like a beautiful garment thrown over a 
Venus of Canova: throw aside the vestment, and Uie creation is indeed 
delightful ; but tliere is no pulsation, no heaving of the bosom witli the 
warm breath of bright and heavenly inspiration. 

Alas, William Collins ! how mournful a legend would thy history have 
been upon the walls of the temple thy gentle fancy was so anxious to build 
for the abiding place of Pity ! 


Tue Harrovian. 
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PUILOLO^CAL CONJECTURES. 

No. III. 

Although Ihc remarkable similarity whieli subsists between the Sans- 
krit, the (jreek. and the Latin, is univcp»aliy admitted, and although the 
grammatienl analogies have been partially submitted to the public, the re- 
semblance, which is obser\able between the roots of the former and the 
more obsolete forms of the Oreek verbs, has not been attentively regarded. 
I'hese, in many instances, solve phoenomcna, for which grainmarianb have 
but conjecturaliy accounted. 

I'o adduce every parallel would be tantamount to the compilation of a 
dictionary, and would be worthy of the labour of sonu! future indefatigable 
lexicographer. Such a list, indeed, in the hands of Mr. Barker, would be 
applied to valuable discoveriea in philology. But at [ire.si nt we must con- 
fine ourselves to tlie roots, occasionally exhibiting such tenses as have a 
♦rndcncy to evince the strong uniformity which pervades tlie three tongues, 
observing, tln^ from different Sanskrit roots, bearing the same signification, 
we find different Latin and Greek tenses borrowed, as in the two substan- 
tive-verbs of the former and the sum and obsolete Juo of the Romans, and 
as in the and «iAi;.9a» = of the Greeks ; the former of which, 

in its crude state, seems analogous to the Sanskrit root r ikh, the latter to 
to tlie root il. Thus we may notice that the different tenses of eo come 
cither from the roots t or I — or fr, all bearing the same meaning ; that 
xrlti may as well be retraced to the root pa or y?*, &c. &c., these roots 
being doubtless, in the course of time, confounded in the other languages. 
Thiersch, indeed, in his Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, has investigated 
the Greek roots with considerable acumen, but has failed, from ignorance 
of the Sanskrit, and the consequent necessity of resorting to conjecture. 

One very striking point of coincidence may be seen in the prefixes to the 
verbs, which are often absolutely identical, and even, where tliey some- 
what vary in sense, answer to each other in use. Thus, 

or ^ apH or Hvd continually corresponds to occasionally 

to WTO — sub ; '* 


^ sUm to vlt — con ; 

to circum ; 

tipb (the original sense of which is “ proximity”) to the frequent force of 
WTO and sub ; 

vV to de — di — dif— — decedo, dtripio, durjiingo; 

ET wgo — ic^of—pro; 

^ ^1 p^rd to in some instances ; 

bniSr to f^^rx^nter-^intra ; 
d to— ad; 
fit to — in ; 

X.S.Vol.3. No.9. K 
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to v*i ^ — tuper ; 

to ir^»—pnef 
3^ Sftfi to — pogt : 

3|Vn *6 to woe* "“irang-^rgBUr i Sfc. &e^ 

These, with some others, act upon the verb precisely in the same way 
as the prepositions in the two otlier languages, eliciting from one root a 
variety of senses, of which it would not be susceptible without them. 

The roots which have their counterparts in the Greek and Latin are, 

^ I jno,“toknow,” yifSfn — nogeo, novi (prss. sTRif^r JSnamt ) — 

with 3fJ a prefixed identical with cogno«co, with vT analo- 

gous to dignogco, 

“ to preserve,” — twor, 

da, “ to give,” dMamt) do — don(^( d^- 

/Sfli— Lat. daium) Pers. j . 

?J drJ,* to flee,” draittt, 

“ to place” d&d'humt) supposed by Dr. Rosen to cor- 

respond with 

m P^, “ to drink,” wo*», pOtutn — potum. 

^TT pS, “ to sustain,” ** to preserve,”-*perhaps 
^TT ma, ‘*to measure,* metior, 

^ I mna, ” to meditate,** — hence view. 

pa, ” to go,” eo— compounded with prepositions, as in Latin and 

Greek; y5i»r, 

ro, ** to take,** rapio, 

PJT la, “to take,” ?<etv=Xafi,fiei¥ 0 , 

vS, “ to go,’* fidtt, ffodo : the tenses of the verb ” to go ” are also in some 
European tongues curiously mixed with those of the roots ^ pd 

^7 vS, and ^ Ir. 

f^TT rt’Ao, “ to stand,” = Yrmfgt—glo, 

gna, “to wash,” “ to expiate a faidt "—quiMre gano f 

3^ and ^ rand r, “to go,”— **> eo — ^the potential f iyumscam— impe- 
rative ihi—i — etum=itum. 

Id, “to know,” “to discover:” is this the root of qui^quigf 
fir ighi, “to destroy,” “to kill,” hence probably 
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" to more/* hence TdZt, pet, 
f5r iMir, “to cast or hurl,” miiio. 
r*; “to move” “to go ” ruo, 

“ to grow old ” 

df, “ to destroy,” &c. deleo. 

5ft h'hii, “ to nurse,” “ to sustain,” 

Jft ml, “ to go,” moveo, 

rt, “ to drop,” “ to distil,” {w. 
rf, “ to roar,” &c. rugio, Quare fii*f**» ? 
ft, “ to melt,” liquo, liqueo, liqueteo~-^v«f. 
ft, “ to embrace,” 

IfH, “ (p embrace,” labium, lip. 

D. G. Wait. 

(To be continued.) 
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To THE EuiTOa. 

Sia: In Dr. Wait's very interesting article, entitled “ Philological Conjee^ 
tures,” given in your Journal (No. VII.) for July 1830 (p. 229), some ingenious 
derivations are proposed for the word druid. Being engaged in philological 
researches myself, I beg to ask that learned writer's authority for the Welsh 
druid as signifying “ an absolver of sins.” Also in what work of Vallancey 
the Persian doo-roo is explained as “ a good and holy man;”- also in what 
work of Sir Wm. Ouseley is the Persian daroo or the Arabic dera supposed to 
signify “ a good man.” 1 have turned over several volumes (I believe all) both 
of Vallancey’s and Ouseley's works, but have not yet discovered the deriva- 
tions to which Dr. Wait alludes. A mere reference to the work and page in 
which they may be found, will much oblige 

Philologus. 

We have handed our correspondent's queries to Dr. West, and subjoin 
that gentleman's reply : 

“ I cannot refer you to the page, but I can refe*- you to the work whence I 
made the extract, which was Higgins’ Celtic Druids, under the chapter of 
* Druid.’ I merely quoted the matter as I found it, giving my authority in the 

notes : but jjl J was probably interpreted on the authority of Wilkins, and 
dera, in which there is probably a mistake for * a wise man,* is evidently an eno- 
neous deduction from 1 .” •—Editor. 
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VIEWS OF FRANCE UPON MADAGASCAR. 

BY M. A. 1)£ FONTHICHEL.* 

J jtDAMA, the last^lcing of the Ovas, a man very superior to his nation, 
eived, even prior to Mohammed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, the happy idea 
of sending some of the young islanders to Europe, in order that, having drunk 
at the very sources of civilization, they might one day become regenerated 
sui^etS, as well as faithful and intelligent auxiliaries to their sovereign. This 
pilhee, who was beginning to awaken from his infatuated fondness for the 
English, had employed a Frenchman to digest a body of laws, which, con- 
i^mably to the will of the Malgash conqueror, were to regulate every part of 
the island which was reduced to obey him : it would have been interesting to 
mark the effects of progressive civilization in a land which this African reformer 
found in all the primitive rudeness of nature. 

Radamu bad been neither flattered nor sought by the government of the 
Isle of Bourbon, which, very properly, gave itself no concern about maintain- 
ing an agent at Tananarive, who would have been utterly useless, and whose 
sole occupation would probably have been to carry on interminable and inde- 
corous discussions with the English agent respecting the superiority of their 
respective nations. 

The sacrifices of money and of consequence, which England imposed upon 
liersel^to conciliate the good opinion of this insular sultan, are almost incredi- 
ble. At Fort Dauphin, where I resided for about a month, two Frenchmen, 
with whom 1 dined, used to laugh most heartily at the account they gave me 
of the sumptuous presents which British philanthropy offered to a black chief, 
to whom the colonists of the Isles of France and Bourbon considered them- 
selves vastly superior in personal importance. The Mauritius government, at 
different times, trained for him bands of musicians, and soldiers disciplined 
after the European manner. Even at the present time, England bestows, 
gratuitously, a complete education upon the principal youth of Madagascar.f 
Upwards of thirty pieces of cannon, valuable articles of furniture, warlike 
stores, and a vast number of uniforms to dress up mere savages as English 
soldiers, were the means whereby England succeeded in familiarizing the un- 
tutored mind of Radama with the notion that the genius of Albion was supe- 
rior to French civilization. 

The scornful indifference which Radama met with from our (the French ) 
government, far from prepossessing himself against us, inspired him, on the 
contrary, with a kind of respect towards those natives of France whom com- 
merce or other motives attracted to the island. He listened to them with 
eagerness, and took great delight in the narrative of our late political convul- 
sions. But the excessive prejudice which the two last governors of the Mauri- 
tius entertained in his favour at length completely blinded him : he attained to 
such an exaggerated idea of his own merit and talents, that he fancied himself 
superior in intelligence to the English themselves. Insomuch that, in the latter 
years of his life, this king of a few barbarous tribes, destitute of the means of 
physical comfort, arrogantly sent away from his court the agents of that very 
nation (England) which had been theinspirer of all his successful plans. 

^ This Bccnunt of Madagascar, with refermec to Its rolfm'zation by France, is triinBlated and 
abridged from a French iiericidical work. The writer seems to luve been well-informed as to the state of 
this Interesting island ; and hli account, in spite of his nationality. Is curious. 

t The mention ing this rii aimstanre in a tone of rid Iculc, is a sinking Instance how far national preju- 
dice is apt to sway a man : the fact mentioned is highly eonpllmentary to this coimtry. 
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The premature and violent end of the Malgash reformer, who died, 27th 
July L838, by poison Bdnainistered by his own wife, qiteen B^navala-Manjoka, 
very much simplifies the question respecting our dcfihitive establishment, upon 
a large scale, at Madagascar. 

In the first place, the family of none of the existing .dfiefs of the country 
can be traced higher than 1642, the period of onr first descent upon the island. 
Our rights over this fertile land, therefore, being more ancient than those of all 
the petty sovereigns who have been contending for its possession, it follows 
that they are also the most legitimate, and that no power, ivhether indigenous 
or foreign, European or Oriental, can interfere, under any pretext wliatso* 
ever, with our projects upon Madagascar. 

Secondly, all the chiefs of tribes, with the exception of Rabefegnan, who 
commands in that part of the island where formerly stood Fort Dauphin, and 
of Badouck, chief of the tribe of the mountains, the same who, in 1824, 
caused three emissaries of Radama to be strangled, when they came to require 
him to acknowledge the supremacy of the Oyas in the island ; with the excep- 
tion of these two, all the chiefs of tribes, having been successively overthrown, 
or reduced to a state of vassalage by the African conqueror, it is our duty and 
a wise policy to replace these petty sultans at the head of their respective peo- 
ple. It is the more important that we should act upon these principles, since 
the Bembatooka Malgashcs, and the Arabs settled amongst them, haA'c taken 
arms againt Queen Ranavnla-Manjoka, the crisp-haired Clytemnestra, whose 
audacious guilt put to death her husband, Radama, prince Safardan, the hus- 
band of the sultan’s sister, and all those Maigashes who had discovered a 
desire that a man of Radama’s blood should succeed him. 

It is necessary, therefore, to punish and deprive of all power this eriminnl 
queen and her infamous accomplice, a young African of singular beauty, son 
of him who, in 1820, endeavoured to restore the Mauritius slaves to liberty, 
and who was abandoned by them as soon as the English soldiers shewed their 
muskets to the mutinous mob, who had been assembled hastily without order. 
The Ovas must have a sultan of Radama’s blood, who will become, through 
gratitude and from the necessity of his position, our faithful ally. It is espe- 
cially necessary not to omit weakening the kingdom of Emirne (Tananarive), 
and depriving it of its chief means of strength and aggression. This may be 
easily done by ceding some of the provinces of the Ovas to the Bembatooka 
Malgashes, and by favouring the latter as much as possible. 

The Bembatooka Malgashes and the Batriouxargas, who were only lately 
overcome by Radama, have some right to our protection. They prefer us to 
the English, and they are lasting and determined enemies of the Ovas : it is, 
therefore, wise and politic to aggrandize and favoui ibein at the expense of the 
Ovas, their rivals. 

Such ought to be our rule of conduct : the most difficult object is accom- 
plished. Our expedition, on its arrival at its destination, only had to shew 
itself, in order to dissipate all obstacles and infuse terror into the Ovas.* 
Tintingue, where the French flag has been flying since the 18th September 
1829, may in a short time become an important spot for barter and trade : the 
natives will bring thither their rice ; cattle will be conveyed there from the in- 
terior, and the trade in salted provisions will progressively flourish. But the 
cultivation on a large scale of cotton, coffee, and particularly indigo, in short 
of all the productive plants which are the objects of colonial agriculture, 
ought to engage, henceforward, the attention of government and of individuals. 

* See the attack of M. Gourbeyre on Tamatave, detailed In ^nat. Jotim. N.S. vol. i. p. 151. 
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« .,Cq>t. Oourbeyre, the commander of the expedition, might perhaps hd^e 
Ihltdtfed more activity : Tamatave might have received our troops before the 
October, so that the pacification of the island might have afibrded them 
ah opportunity to construct proper dwellings and attend to their comforts, 
to the season^of the destructive fevers, which appear in the middle of 
Ifavember.* But the dispersion of the Ovas, with inconsiderable loss on our 
part, and the speedy capture of Tamatave, are so creditable to M. Gourbeyre, 
that it would be unjust to criticise his conduct too severely, before we know 
the local obstacles he had to contend with. 

Another frigate is about to be sent to Tintingue, carrying 300 cavalry ; and 
150 foot or artillery will follow. Fort Dauphin will no longer be the chief 
post ; the principal colony and central seat of the French government will be 
Tintingue, the environs of which are more healthy than Fort Dauphin. 

After this sketch of the means necessary to assure to France the possession 
of an island, which must be colonized anew, let us consider the soil of this 
still virgin land, abounding in productive vigour and vegetable wealth. 

Madagascar may be compoi'ed to Sumatra, Java, and the great Sunda 
islands. The trees, the appearance of the country, the quality of the soil, 
even the manners, the customs, and the language of the natives in these 
islands, bear strong traces of reciprocal resemblance. Though its climate is 
more destructive than the other islands, Madagascar deserves, nevertheless, 
the preference, o«ing to its proximity to Europe, and to the aid it derives 
from the vicinity of another French colony. Moreover, the insalubrity of 
this magnificent island, arising from accidental causes,— the want of cultiva- 
tion, stagnant water, lakes, and rivers which have not a sufficient current to 
open a passage to the sea, — it follows that the labour of man may render the 
air as pure as that of Bengal. This fact is confirmed by experience at Mada- 
gascar. The elevated parts of the country, dry places, and those districts 
where there arc no rice-fields nor marshes, the climate is not prejudical to 
health. Tananarive, the capital of Radama's empire, enjoys a mild and salu- 
brious temperature ; the marsh fever never exercises its ravages there. 

The insalubrity of the atmosphere arises from several physical causes, the 
principal and most obvious of which is the culture of rice. Of all the coloured 
races, the Malgash is the most indolent, llis enjoyment consists in stretch- 
ing himself beneath the gigantic trees, on the banks of a lake, and idling away 
the hours from sunrise till sunset. It is with the utmost repugnance that be 
can prevail upon himself to throw carelessly a little rice upon some miry ground, 
in order to raise something to administer to his roost urgent wants. It is well 
known what skill in works of irrigation the culture of rice requires, in order 
that it should not communicate to the air a malignity fatal to life. This cul- 
ture, which, ages past, reached its perfection in Ilindostan, sometimes 
nourishes the seeds of pernicious diseases. It is the same in those countries 
of Europe where rice is a product of the soil. 

Does the reader feel a curiosity to know how Malgash indolence contrives 
to sow the rice ? An alluvial plain of mud is selected, situated near a stream 
of water ; the rice is cast upon a soil almost liquid ; women, children, friends, 
neighbours, encircle the ground or rather mire containing the seed, into which 
cattle is driven, and the animals are excited by noise and blows to tread in the 
grun. Imagine what hot-beds of destruction and death these marshy 
beds must become, whence vegetable putrefaction and myriads of reptiles, 

• ThesuthorMyiinanote: ** SomelamenUU«reporU are In clrculatloDNBpectiagttwiequtAofUili 
expedltian, Init as the intdligenceu not official, we are anxioua to believe that It will not be conflrmed." 
The fhet to. we hear, tliat the expedition has fallen almoat a total laeiifloe to the dlmate. 
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all in perpetual fermentation, must exhale in the air the most pestilential 

vapours. % 

Rice ia not the only nutritive grain which is raised at Madagascar. Barley 
has been grown for several years past, and with a success which is astonishing, 
when it is considered that the se^ is consigned to a soil ishich undergoes no 
preparation used in agriculture. The Malgashes are provide with no iron in- 
strument to plough with. The pickaxes and the hatchets which are brought 
now and then, in the way of trade, are instantly broke into pieces for the sake 
of the iron, which is in more request than silver. 

Madagascar abounds in mines of the more precious metals. The river of 
Ivoodron brings gold in the sands which the stream washes from the distant 
mountains. The Ovas barter this precious dust, which they collect from the 
banks of the river. It is reasonable to conclude that the Mornesy which skirt 
the horizon, and which will soon ‘cease to be inaccessible to the indefatigable 
industry of Europeans, contain mines of gold. 

At Lukar, a hamlet a short distance from Fort Dauphin, the eye is often 
struck with indications of ferruginous earth. An object more worthy of at- 
tention is the rock-crystal which the foot every where treads upon. Besides 
these brilliant pebbles, the sea throws amber upon the island, and its resins 
and perfumes rival those of Arabia. 

In treating of the religion of the Mtdgashes, travellers have fallen into very 
strange mistakes, through their not distinguishing sufficiently between the 
various nations of Madagascar, which differ in manners as well as religion : 
they have spoken of them as if the population was homogciicous. 

The Ovas acknowledge no other divinities than two genii, constantly en- 
gaged in mutual warfare. The good genius, Jaiikar, inspires men with a love 
pf justice and rectitude. The evil genius, Agathic, employs himself in eradi- 
cating the virtuous impressions which the human heart receives from Jankar ; 
this evil genius excites and developes all vicious and criminal inclinations. 
When the grand judge pronounces sentence of death, he devotes the criminal 
to Agathic. When an Ovas wishes to utter the most terrible imprecation 
against his enemy, he says : ** may you become a cayman, or fall into the 
clutches of Agathic 

Radaroa, who had a taste for erecting durable edifices, and who, in propor- 
tion to his means, displayed as much genius in this respect in Madagascar, as 
Peter the Great in Russia, built a temple to Jankar, at Tananarive : the walls 
and arches were constructed by a mason from the Isle of France, who built 
also the king's palace, a spacious and elegant mansion. The day after my ar- 
rival at Tananarive, I beheld the temple of Jankar thronged by a multitude of 
Ovas, who came to return thanks to the good principle, author of all fortu- 
nate events, for having given a second son to prince Ratheff, who had married 
a sister of the sultan. The interior of the temple is almost void : a kind of 
altar is at the bottom, on which perfumes are burnt in honour of the good 
genius. Upon one of the walls there is a painting in fresco, rude and dispro- 
portioned, but original, representing Jankar, the good genius, struggling with 
Agathic, the evil genius. Jankar wears a crown of stars, with a sun in the 
middle: Agathic’s forehead is decorated with a diadem of bloody heads, stuck 
in a circle on daggers connected together by hideous reptiles. Another painting 
represents the good genius standing on the terrestrial globe; he has over- 
thrown Agathic, who is flying into the abyss, venting the last remnants of his 
expiring rage. 

Amongst the bamboo huts which are so numerous at Tananarive, occasionally 
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appear some houses of European construction, li^dama was very desirous of 
seeing his capital increase; he brought thither, lit different times, some 
thousand prisoners of war : it may be asserted, without any exaggeration, 
that, under his reign, the different suburJIlMf Tananarive contained at least 
^,000 inhabitants. He sought, moreovec.^^ allure to him foreigners, who 
Alight promote his great views of civilizafion. In the year 1835, he caused to 
^inserted in the newspapers of the Isle of Bourbon, the Mauritius, and the 
East-Indies, a proclamation * inviting to Madagascar all men of whito race, 
to whatever nation they might belong. * * 

Tananarive (or Emiriie) is an assemblage of little hamlets. Tlas hstUHU^'aro 
scattered amongst the trees, and form a variety of pretty landscapesb * The 
giant proportions of the vegetable tribe afford n striking contrast to the dimi- 
nutive size of the human habitations, which have no other recommendation 
than their novelty. The temple of Jankar is the only religious edifiee of the 
Ovas. 

Radama made several attempts to abolish the immemorial custom amongst 
the Ovas of offering human sacrifices to the evil spirit, Agathic. His philan- 
thropic design partially succeeded at Emirne; everywhere besides, the sangui- 
nary worship of the chief of the wicked genii prevailed in spite of the authority 
of the prince ; and even mothers, bewildered by .the absurd fanaticism of their 
cabalistic creeds, will still for a long time* continue to devote to wild beasts 
their children who may happen to be born under a malevolent star. 

^ * Seat copy of the proclnmalion alluded to in Aatat. Joum. vol. xxl. p. 843. 


BIOGRAPHY OF TSAOU-TSZE-KEEN. 

Tsaou-T8ZE-K£,£n was the second son of Tsaou-tsaou, in whom the power of 
the state Wei, in China, (about the commencement of the third century) for a 
time was vested. Tsaou-ts/e-kecn, when only ten years of age, delighted in 
poetry, and early became acquainted with the poetic compositions of the day. As 
he grew up, he read many thousand odes and other poems, whereby he acquired 
an excellent style, and was considered, while a youth, as possessing extraor- 
dinary talents. It is said that, on his father erecting the splendid pavilion 
Tung-tsed-tae, he sent for all his sons to write an ode on the occasion. Tsaou- 
tsze-keen, on taking the pencil, wrote a poem impromptu^ the poetic skill 
displayed in which greatly surprised his father. He is described as a person 
of mild or easy disposition, not fond of ostentation for dress ; his carriage, 
horses, and equipage were by no means splendid. 

During the sixteenth year of the national designation KeeTt-gan, Tsaou-tsze- 
keen was created Duke of Ping-yuen, which implies the post of governor. During 
the nineteenth year he was ordered to remove to the principality Lin-tsze, 
retaining the rank of duke. On his father Tsaou-tsaou marching against 
Tsun-keuen, Tsaou-tsze-keen was required to defend the province Nelh, at 
which time his father thus admonished him : “ I was formerly only a petty 
officer; all that I have undertaken since my twenty-third year has not given me 
any cause for regret. As you have attained your twenty- third year, ought 
you not to be diligent and persevering?” 

Notwithstanding this reproof, Tsauo-tsze-keen, about this time, formed an 
acquaintance with Ting-e, Ting-joo, and Yang-soo. Suspicions were enter- 
tained by his father that these persons would attempt to raise him to the 
throne on his death ; hence he was permitted to follow the bent of his mind, 
but he gave himself up to excess of wine. Though plain in his person and 
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equips when he rod r^^orth in the imperial city he always drove in the 
centre or royal road, ajyp^priatei^to the emperor alone ; aid when he waited - 
on his father, be required the fouf-horse gate to be thrown open on bis depar- 
ture. From these traits in his eA||ll^r, his father's affection began to abate 
towards him. 

In his twenty-fourth year, when Tsaou-jin (a younger brother) was sur- 
rounded by Kwan-yu, Tsaou-tsaou appointed Tsaou-tsze-keen a Nan-chung- 
leang-tseang leader, with orders to advance to his brother's assistance ; but 
he was, on the arrival of the royal message, so drunk as to be unable to re- 
ceive it. 

On the death of his father, his elder brother Tsaou-pei ascended the throne, 
when he beheaded the friends of his brothers Ting-e and Ting-joo, with all their 
family, for instigating a rebellion ; and the nobles were all required to repair 
to their several states. In the second year of this reign, the minister Kwaii- 
keiin, of Lin-tszc, transmitted to his majesty a document, stating that Tsaou- 
tsze-keen, from excessive drinking, was ineligible to the of&ce assigned him. 
His majesty commissioned a person to examine the truth of the statement, 
who was ill-used by Tsaoii-tszc-kecn. On a statement of the ill-usage being 
made, the ministers who superintend the foreign department i>ctitioncd his 
majesty to cause a further investigation. Tsaou-pei, with tlic quccn-downger, 
decided on degrading Tsaou-tsze-keen, by appointing him governor of the 
small district Gan-hcang. In consequence of which, Tsaou-tsze-keen drew 
up the following document, petitioning his majesty that, on account of his 
talents (his odes, essays, &c. &c. which forin^several volumes), he would 
permit him to reside at tlic capital. His majesty would not consent. The 
document commenced thus : 

Your minister has heard that all persons born into the world arc required 
to serve their parents, and those who enter into ofiices their prince. There 
is pleasure in serving one's prince, and honour in promoting the welfare of the 
nation. As a father cannot delight in a sottish son, so a virtuous prince must 
not countenance a useless minister. It is allowed, that only those who pos- 
sess integrity should receive appointments, for by a faithful discharge of their 
duties, fame redounds to the prince, while those who are honoured with rank 
ought to expose their lives in the cause of their country, and thereby recom- 
pense the kindness of their sovereign. When the prince, from principle, confers 
rank on none but those who are able to aid him in the government, they who 
are ineligible will not seek appointments ; but should such be recommended 
and be appointed, their cmoluiiicnts are justly called * cnrcase-eiiioluments.* 
The S/ic-king says of such, * all they do is to eat. being unable to manage 
public affairs.' 

“Anciently, the celebrated minister Urh-keue did not decline to hold 
appointments in two diflerent states, possessing groat abilities ; nor did Chow- 
kung-tan and Helh object to an appointment in the states Yen and Loo, 
where they acquired fame. I, your minister, for thirty years have enjoyed 
the nation's favours ; and while your majesty has been blessed with peace and 
tranquillity, I have been imbued with sacred unction, and enriched with your 
virtuous instruction. May I not say that I have been greatly blessed, holding 
an honourable appointment, and ranking with the nobles 1 Thus my person is 
arrayed in soft and warm attire, ni}' appetite supplied with every delicacy, my 
eye commanding all that is lovely, while my ear is indulged with the sound of 
every musical instrument : all the result of iny possessing high rank and an 
noipie revenue. When I reflect on the emoluments enjoyed by the ancients, I 
JsiVr/ ./oMrrt. N.S.Voii. 3. No. 9. L 
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Me boir iK£forent 10 my cbb^ ; what they acquired was by nierUoriotisly earrlog 
the natioiii in supporting the prince, and by acta of tenderness to the people* 
If your minister, have no virtue to hold forth, no merit to he recorded* 
I thus live to the end of my days, 1 shall avail nothing to the nation, 
.iuid be held in derision by all. I am therefore ashamed to wear my crown 
(that of a noble), and am confounded on looking at my girdle. 

♦ The whole world forms but one empire, and though peace is enjoj^ 
within the nine rivers (China), I perceive in the south that the state Shiih dis- 
regards your decrees, while the state Woo refuses to submit. As the troops 
on the frontiers are unable to lay aside their armour, the leaders cannot enjoy 
rest ; these struggles doubtless spring from a desire to unite the whole world 
and dwell in peace. 

“ When He-ke, of the state Shang, subdued Yew-she, the dynasty Hea was 
in its splendour. On Ching-wang deposing the last of the Shang sovereigns, 
tlie virtues of the Chow family were conspicuous. Your majesty, encompassed 
with sacred splendour, visible throughout the empire, should aspire to the 
achievements of the sovereigns W&n and Woo, who were equalled only by the 
splendid reigns of Ching and Kang. Select the faithful, give situations only 
to those who have ability, then your ministers will resemble Fang-stih and 
Hoo-poo, of the Chow dynasty, whereby you will retain possession of the 
frontiers, which will prove the nation’s imils and teeth. Then the light arrow 
(of calumny) will not hit the soaring bird ; nor the bait (of sordid wealth) 
mvC%le the deep-water fish ; the lines of arrows and hooks proving inefiectual. 
On the revolt ofKwang*hclh^he troops of Kwang-woo instantly attacked him. 
Ching-poo, a minister of Kwmg-poo, boldly affirmed that Kwang-helh was not 
a rebel, but the prince under whom he served was involved iii calamity. 
Anciently, Chay-yew, an attendant on the imperial carriage, from grating of 
the wheels, put an end to his life, and Wang-mun, of the Han dynasty, from 
a similar occurrence, cut his throat, on the frontiers of the state Tse. Did 
these ministers hate their lives and prefer death ? It was from extreme sor- 
row for having been remiss, whereby their sovereign bad been neglected. 

“ The sovereign, who respects his ministers, is desirous to remove what is 
unpleasant, and promote their happiness; and the minister, in serving his 
prince, exposes his person to put down anarchy, that with meritorious deeds he 
might recompense his sovereign. Kea-yu, of the Han dynasty, though only a 
youth, solicited to be sent that he might put an end to the rebel Tan-yu, and 
bring his head to the capital. Ching* keun, also, while young, repaired to the 
state Yud, long being derirous to bring its sovereign bound to the imperial 
residence PTh-kelh. These two ministers were not influenced by wealth or 
ambition, but being faithful statesmen, were anxious to employ their talents, 
in the service of an intelligent prince. During the reign of Woo-te, of the 
same dynasty, Hd-kew-ping, while in the midst of bis family, said, *the 
Heung-noo Tartars being not exterminated, your minister cannot remain con- 
tentedly at home.* Concerned for the welfare of the nation, he left his fiimily, 
and exposed his person to rescue the people. Such is. the conduct of every 
foithfui minister. 

** Your minister, by holding a foreign appointinent (though a great favour)^ 
when be would repose is unable to take rest, and when eating, is unable to 
perceive the flavour of his food, from constantly thinking that th'e states Woo 
and Shiih are not subdued. When he thinks of his royal father Woo-wang 
(Tsaou-tsaoir), of his generals, of the plunders of his armies, and of those 
veterans who have left the world 'at an advanced age, though at present there 
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is no want of loyal leaden, having a standing army, which invariably go 
through their military evoludonsjhuhibly planning to ahciooniplbh ydut majesty's 
will, ambitious of fame in endeavouring to recompense their prince, yet, if 
your mqesty would in this instance depart from established usages, and give 
him a military appointment, your minister, seizing a lance (on the western 
general leading forth his army, and therastern admiral advancing with his arma^ 
ment), braving danger and distress, would be the first to cut his way through. 
Though he should not make Tsun-keuen prisoner, nor behead Choo-kefi- 
wang, he will subdue their veteran troops and exterminate their adherents. 
Such an achievement would annihilate the grief he feels, and record his name 
in the imperial records. Should he fall in the state Shiih, or have his head 
exposed in the state Woo, it would be of no consideration. But if, on 
account of any deficiency of talent, you refuse to employ him, he must remain 
and die unnoticed. 

By enjoying a handsome income, I am in my person become corijulent, 
yet, while thus living, what do I avail the good of the state ? and when dead, 
I cannot diminish aught from the number of its population. Enjoying a 
throne (dukedom) with large resources, may I not be compared to a golden 
pheasant, which only walks about and takes its rest? This will be my fate till 
I am grey-headed, or as a bird reared in a cage ; which does not accord with 
the mind of your minister. 

** Intelligence has been received of the eastern troops having been defeated 
and put to the rout, and that the Tsze-too leader has not regained the field; 
indignant I cease to eat, disregarding food ; turning up my sleeves, grasping 
my sword, looking towards the east, my soul flies to the state Woo. 

** Your minister accompanied his late majesty (Tsaou-tsaou) to Chin-gan, in 
the south; toTsang-hae, in the east; to Yfih-mun, in the west; to Heuen- 
sth, in the north ; and observed his divine system of marshalling the armies 
which proved victorious. It is my ardent desire to imitate those days of 
splendour, and achieve fame in this sacred age. When I investigate the 
nation’s records, and think on the loyalty and fidelity of its leaders, who, in 
executing government orders for restoring peace, though slaughtered, they 
acquired immortal honours, and their names are engraven on bills, while their 
achievements are inserted in the silken book (national records), I am unable to 
desist from beating my breast in admiration of their heroic deeds. 

** Your minister has heard of a prince renowned for his eminent virtues, who 
refused not to employ ministers who had been guilty of crime. Thus a gene- 
ral, who had been defeated in the north, was afterwards sent against the state 
Tsin and Loo, retrieved his character, and acquired renown. The ministers 
who, during the Chem-tsew period, stole his majesty’s state ornaments, and 
rode off his horses, on being forgiven, afterwards rescued his majesty when 
making war against the states Tsoo and Chaoii. 

** When your minister reflects on the premature death of his late majezty, 
and of the young prince’s escaping from the world, why is he permitted thus 
to live? He is apprehensive that ere the tomb of his late majesty is dry, the 
fame which he acquired will be forgotten.” 

The petition had no weight with his brother, the emperor Tsaou-pei. He 
afterwards addressed a document to the chief ministers of state, requesting 
them to intercede for him, which met with a similar reception. From being 
repeatedly degraded, by being appointed over lesser states, he died of a broken 
heart, ag^ only forty-one years. 


P. P. T. 
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m THE COINCIDENCES OBSERVABLE AMONG THE NATIONS 
OF ANTIQUITY. 

No. ir. 

Having directed our attention to coincidences which may be solved by 
intercourse or relationship of nations, it may not be amiss to notice 
in wliicli the singularity consists in the total absence of any known 
connexion, since the period of the primitive dispersion of the human race. 

A,mong the Abipones, for instance, who have been made known to us 
by DobrizhoflTer’s work, u-e remark several notions and religious obser- 
vances, which we should not hesitate to refer to an Asiatic source, if we 
could discover the link which united them with the Rnst. Their acclama- 
tions, feasts, and ceremonies on the appearance of the Pleiades, imagined 
by them to be the visible representetion of the great spirit Aharaigichi, or 
Queevet, and their lamentations at their disappearance, arc so very nearly 
alike to the loss and discovery of Osiris and their numerous counterparts, 
that no one able to rctrai'c the analogy would doubt the identity of the 
custom. In the necromantic and transforming powers of their male and 
female juggh'rs, m their superstition respecting comets, (‘ommon also to 
the (luaranies and Peruvians, in their ordeals, more jiarticularly those in 
which a fixed period of silence is exacted, or in which the candidate is 
submitted to the test of fire, in their repudiation and polygamy, and their 
averruiionl rites, every one must perceive coincidences throughout the East. 

- IStill more extraordinary is the resemblance between the lau’s of purifi- 
cation and the custom of serving for wives among many savages and the 
earlier Hebrews, between the reedy coffer of the IVruviaii Vilzlipiiili and 
the ark which jireecded the Israelilish inarches— between the offerings of 
meat and drink, corn, fruit, and flowers, which the Mexicans presented to 
the sun and earth, their saerilieial sprinklings of lilood, and the expiatory 
functions of their priests, their unctions, and list* of horns and trumpets on 
solemn oeeasions, and those u hieh we nia> elsewhere remark both far and 
wide. In their jubilees and dread of ullermg Paclia-camae's name, we 
naturally think of Jewiish analogies, in their notions of this deity, of Hindu 
speculations, and the Greek M’bilst in the vestals, who were 

immured in their temples, we detect a practice that was at one lime preva- 
lent both in the East and West. On the authority of the Jesuit Mafiei we 
are informed that tlio Brazilians jicribrated tlicir lips and faces, uud inserted 
long pebbles into the fissures; this Tertullian, 1. i. c. 1<5, asserts to have 
been a custom of the Partliiuns, and Diodorus Siculus, I. iv. c. I, of the 
Negresses on the borders of Arabia. Among a variety of these nations 
we notice the Asiatic sponsalia, and the procession of the bride to the bride- 
groom’s house, the which travellers have uccuratcly des- 

cribed, the stren'ing of flowers and rushes before tlic bride, tlic garlands 
andd;he zone, the bridc-cup, and paranymphi, the of the He- 
brews, and of the Greeks, and among some the festival for 

eight days at the birth of a child, w'hieh would almost forcibly induce us to 
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argue a connection, for which history affords to us no data. The festivals 
and oblations to the stars, common among the Caribbees, were also decidedly 
analogous to the ancient Sabaanism. 

Nor will the coincidences be inferior if we direct our attention to the 
northern nations, between whom, indeed, and the eastern parts of the 
globe, the connexion may be satisfactorily traced. In the horns we ob- 
serve the who cut or weave the thread of human life — Asiatic 

fictions transplanted to a Grecian soil ; in the Gutischen Tjar, the Scotch 
Bogle, &c. &c., the of the Greeks, the Lamia and Lemures of 

the Romans, we discern the Peris and Devs of the Persians and the 
various preternatural agents of the Hindu mythology ; and in the German 
Kobold, the elassic a legend probably derived from the Gopalos 

of Crishna. For wc generally find these elves, sylvan or rural beings, on 
whose good-will the prosperity and preservation of families were supposed 
to depend. The drinking horns, enchanted garlands, zones, and cups, 
which were component parts of northern superstitions, may be fully identi- 
fied wnth the East 'from the pages of Alhcmeus and the Arabian Nights: 
and Skidbladnir, the ship of Freyr, which might be folded like a handker- 
chief, and carried in the pocket, and yet be so extended ns to contain the 
whole tribe of Asa*, with their arms and accoutrements, may be well com- 
pared to the magical pavilion wdiicli prince Ahmed presented to his father in 
Arabian romance. In lact, many of the northern traditions* are counter- 
parts of those detailed by Herodotus, Apollodorus, Ctesias, Ilyginus, and 
others, of W’hich curious specimens may be seen in Grimm’s Kinder-und 
Hausmarchen, which analogy is of itself sufficient to affix on them an 
Oriental origin. Thus, the story of the invisible smith, the Volundr of 
the Edda, is narrated by the traveller l’}theas, and may be found, wdth 
some alterations, in the Scholia on Apollonius llhodius. Nor was the for- 
midable giant of Armoriean romance, w'ho was named Goemagot, and in 
some Welsh copies Gogmagog, but by Ponticus Virunnius (ioermagog, 
any other than the of Eastern fable. The Gothic Lok, 

moreover, answ'crs in almost every particular to the Parsi Ahcrman ; and 
if Glaus Wormius be correct in his assertion, that he saw a Runic incanta- 
tion, in which an Asiatic enchantress was invoked, we may fairly conclude 
that the Gothic and Parsi principle of evil were one and the same. So, 
likewise, the spirit which the superstitious highlumh rs believed to be allied 
to tliem through life, and to remain with them fur a certain period after 
their decease, exactly resembling their external appearance, was no other 
than the Furuher of the ancient fireworshippers. Malcolm, in his Central 
India, has in like manner retraced the northern witch to the Indian D’ha- 
kan ; and the art of counting by tlie fingers, which was at one time more 


prevalent in Europe than at present, was but the 
of the Arabs. Ward has noticed it in his View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Mythology of the Hindus ; and De Sacy has written a very 
curious paper on it in the Journal Asiatique for August 1823. Several 
Persian poems allude to it. 


V See Warton’i History of English Poetry. 
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The laws of refuge from the blood-avenger were almost universal :* they 
were prevalent in the remotest east and in the distant north : not only the 
druids gave sanction to them, but churches and monasteries were in later 
times privileged in this respect : that of Medboume, in Leicestenhire, said 
to have been erected by one of the Saxon kings of Mercia, was of this 
nature, and called jqnV fzole, a seat of peace. It must therefore be 
'Evident to all who have been at the pains of investigating the existence of 
sanctuaries among nations widely separated from each other, that their 
universal prevalence could not have been fortuitous, but must have resulted 
from a common source ; a fact which, whilst it establishes their identity, 
proves that the casual variations in tlie statutes respecting them are mere 
modifioations caused by the migrations and change of manners in those among 
whom they are found. 

The Saxon wassail also is established by its etymology to be the 
of the Asiatics, and it is a curious circumstance, that as at Ceme, in Dorset- 
shire, an idol called ]}<el, Arabice > was worshipped, so the corres- 
ponding Arabic title entered into the names of numerous places and rivers. 
What can we call the ancient processions on tlieeve of the Epiphany round 
trees but remains of the oriental and classical circumambulations ? nor is 
our April Fool-Day, f the |)ucx-be2 of the Saxons, aught but the Huli 
festival of the Hindus, and the Quirinalia of the^Rumans. 

We can indeed examine but few parts of the mythologies of the Goths 
and Celts, and scrutinize as few of their customs, without remarking Asiatic 
parallels, which are most striking and indubitable. Still more forcibly do 
these appear in the classical page : there the very expressions and allusions 
are strongly Oriental. When Homer, for instance, calls a rapacious 
monarch we naturally think of the epithet or 

which the Persian writers often apply to the Turkish sultans, a 
forcible elucidation of which we may collect from these lines of Saadi. 

Much less, when we read the description of Venus Mylitta in Herodotus, 
can we doubt his veracity, observing the same at the secret meetings of tlie 
Yezidi-Curds at Kerrund, in their . 

These few analogies, therefore, which have been now adduced, will 
serve as an introduction to some singular historical coincidences, which it is 
proposed at a future time to exhibit between the Eastern and Greek writers. 

D. G. Wait. 

• Cf. Jui civile L 1. tit. 15, de Ub, qui ad statuu conflighuiti L 1, tit. IS, de Uff-qui ad Ecdeilaa oaoAi- 
giunt. 

1 See Plutar^. Quasat Rom., v. 11. p. S85. Ed. Xyl. Asiatic ReMaiches, v. iL p. 334. Spdiiian’5 
Glonary. EITcaorodelalengiuCastellaMpor DooSetaitiandeCrtwrovtaCttoKo. Madrid, 1611. 
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THE COLONIZATION OF INDIA. 

The following paper, *'On the Colonization of India,” is the produe- 
tion of a Hindu youth, educated at the Anglo-Indian College, Calcutta, 
and was read, in February last, before a Hindu literaiy society, composed 
chiefly of native gentlemen, who, we are told by the writer of the jouma) 
in which it appears,* having been instructed in the language and literature 
of England, endeavour, by monthly papers on subjects of general interest, 
to confirm and extend their previous acquisitions. We insert it not merely 
from its being, in itself, a literary curiosity, but because it discloses the 
sentiments of the natives on a topic much discussed in England. 

The subject which I am desirous of introducing to the society, is of very 
great importance to the natives of this country, particularly as it may involve 
them in a change not easily or perhaps never after to be repealed. To judge 
of the consequences that would ensue from such a measure, requires more 
judgment and far greater literary talents than I can boast of. Perfectly sensible 
therefore of my incapacity in pronouncing proper and just opinions on subjects 
of this nature, I do not refrain from making these ol»ervations, for fear that 
it should be said of my countrymen, that they did not utter even one single 
word of remonstrance when their fate hung suspended as by a cobweb over 
thmr heads. For this reason I beg to bring forward the subject to the notice 
of the worthy president and members of the society, hoping that their clear 
judgments will be able to bring into proper shape that which 1 merely introduce 
before them ; and soliciting at the same time their kind indulgence, I beg to 
commence on the subject without farther preface. 

The term ** colony ” has been defined to be a body of people drawn fhom 
the mother country, to inhabit some distant place, and remaining even there 
either under the government of the mother country, or under a government of 
their own.” The colonies of the ancients were mostly of the latter sort. 

From time immemorial, Greece had been so colonized by the people of Asia 
Minor, who were obliged on account of a very rapid increase of their numbers, 
and their incapacity to supply themselves with the proper necessaries of life in 
their own country, to seek other lands for their maintenance and support. 
They therefore went over to Greece, that being the nearest country to them- 
selves, where they established several colonies, amongst which were all the 
most celebrated states of Greece. But about the year 1044 D. C. some of 
these Grecians migrated back into thdr former country (Asia Minor), and 
established themselves by expelling the original inhabitants ; and although these 
settlers certainly spoke the same langua^, and although their manners and cus- 
toms were of course the same as the inhabitants of Greece Proper, yet they 
did not remain either under their management or under their jurisdiction. The 
Greeks established colonies in several other countries also, in most of which 
the settlers established governments of their own, and in all of them the 
ori^nal inhabitants were expelled. 

The Romans made colonies in almost all those places they conquered, both 
in order to make some recompense to their worn-out soldiers and countrymen, 
as also to keep the vanquished in perfect aw^ by a display in their country of 
their superior skill and power. 

The Roman colonies were in fact a sort of military stations, where their 
veteran soldiers received a certain pordon of land for their post services, and 

* The India Gazette of Fcbiuary 12, 1830. 
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spent the remnmder of their lives in executing such orders of justice or 
tyranny as th^ might receive from Rome. Almost in all parts of the then 
known world, Roman colonies had been so established. For among the 
Roman colonies may be named several of the most considerable cities in 
England, France, Spain, and even in Asia and Africa. Those towns in 
England, the names of which end in Caster or “ Chester,’* are all Roman 
colonics. The city of Cologne on the Rhine is a Roman colony ; its ancient 
name ** Colonia,” means a “ colony.” The Romans considered that they had 
a right to take possession of any portion of land they pleased. In the earlier 
part of the republic, whenever they thought their territories were not large 
enough, they took by force of arms a certain portion of the lands in Italy, and 
expelled the inhabitants thereof. Whenever a foreign country was conquered, 
the inhabitants, after being led under the yoke, were either carried as prisoners 
to Rome, or left in their country to serve almost as slaves to the RomaiTulli* 
tiers, neither possessing the rights of Roman citizens nor those of tbeSr 
country. 

Of three difterent sorts of colonies, I have already mentioned two, namely, 
colonies for sending away from the mother country an unusual increase of 
population, &c. and those established for keeping any vanquished i\ation in 
obedience. The third sort are colonics of trade. 'Of this, among the apeients 
the Phoenicians established the greatest number. These people, for the pur- 
pose of extending their already overflowing commerce, established their coun- 
trymen in many foreign countries, in order that by this means their transactions 
in trade might be facilitated. This, of course, of alt -softs of colonies is the 
least exceptionable, as commerce is generally conducive to the improvement of 
a country, and this sort of colonies would perhaps be a great blessing to the 
land in which they are established. This would certainly have been the case with 
the Phoenician colonies, but they also drove away the original inhabitants into 
the further part of the country, and established their own people. Among the 
Phoenician colonics may be mentioned Carthage, the rival ofRome. 

Such were the colonies among the ancients^, 

Among the modern colonics may be mentioned the settlement of the British 
in freland in the year J613, and in North America in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, and that in New South Wales in the year 1786 ; as also the settle- 
ment of the Spanish in Mexico and Peru, &c. &c. It was in the reign of 
James I. that the British , first settled in Ulster. That province fell to the 
crown by attainders. On account of the Irish then being considered rebels, no 
price was given to them for their lands. Conspiracies were formed and barba- 
rously executed, but this only served to dispossess them of those lands and 
properties which they still held. Their inhumanity in destroying the settlers is 
treated at great length by historians, and this at once points out how they hated 
and detested them. And is it possible that they so much disliked those that 
acted as friends towards them ? 

About the year 1497 A.D. in the reign of Henry the First of England, the 
British, in order, if possible, to equal the Portuguese and Spaniards in their 
discoveries, fitted out a fleet, under the command of a Venetian, named Cabot. 
This man discovered the greatest part of the northern regions of America, to 
••which be gave the general name of Newfoundland ; no attempts were then made 
to colonize the country. In the reign of Elizabeth, Sir Walter Rcdeigh, with 
some British adventurers, first settled in these parts. Mighty disputes ensued 
between the red and white men, the red man neither seeking nor desir- 
ing for any good or evil which the white man might do him; whilst the white 
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on bii part, wai so very desirous of iiopartii^ these thif^ to them, that 
he was obliged often Co have recourse to harsh means. An eminent modern 
author observes, that ** no sooner did the benevolent inhabitants of Surope be- 
hold their sad condition, than they immediately go to work to ameliorate and 
improve it. They introduced among them rum, gin, brandy, and the other 
Comforts of life ; and it is astonishing to read how soon the poor savages learnt 
to estimate these blessings. They likewise made known to them a thousand 
remedies by which the most inveterate diseases are alleviated and healed ; and 
that they may comprehend the benefit and enjoy the comforts of these medi- 
cines, they previously introduced among them the diseases they were calculated 
to cure.'* On account of the settlers coming and possessing themselves of the 
finest lands, the enraged sachems, or Indian chieftains, began to harass them by 
frequent petty attacks. The Indian, with all his rudeness, barbarity, long 
bows and arrows, soon felt the powers and strength of gunpowder. A great 
many of the settlers, however, fell by the hands of the natives, others died by 
several diseases incident to the change of climate, so that the adventure was by 
no means very prosperous. It is related, that of 9,000 Europeans only 1,800 
remained alive at the end of twenty years. But even all this did not make the 
white desist from his undertaking. In the reign of James I. some people mi- 
grated to America, on account of their differing in some points from the esta- 
blished forms of worship. Charles II. granted charters to several persons to 
colonize America ; amongst these was William Penn, a quoker, who settled in 
Pennsylvania. Amongst other things mentioned in the history of this settle- 
ment, it is expressly stated that the settlers of this colony paid money to the 
Indians for the lands they took possession of, and did take nothing by force. 
This was certainly considered something new, as the best way of taking posses- 
sion of the lands was by force. In this manner several colonies were'established, 
and at present the settlers have formed a republican government of their own, 
and the aborigines are driven into the interior parts of the country, where 
they even to this day adhere to their ancient rites and manners, and, liowever 
rude they may be, are by no means desirous of being slaves to the white 
men. 

New Holland was discovered by the Dutch and English about the year 1618, 
and was colonized by the English about the year 17711> A certain number of 
convicts was subsequently sent from Britain to this new colony, to serve the 
colonists there. The first settlers on their arrival presented the natives of this 
country with beads, glass, and other trifles, which However, they afterwards 
threw away, refusing to give any thing in return for such useless baubles. The 
convicts made a great deal of disturbance on their first landing ; by degrees, 
however, and after a good deal of trouble, the peopio were somewhat tamed; 
but even to the present period we are informed a man dare hardly sleep without 
a pair of pistols at his bed-side. The country, however, being not much peo- 
pled, the necessity of expelling the aborigines was not very much resorted to. 
—Such of these as remained, however, retreated to the wilds and forests of the 
country, abandoning those places, which (to their ideas at least) they had culti- 
vated, to the settlers. 

The colonies of the Spaniards, however, aflbrd a far greater example of op- 
pression and cruelty. When the West-Indies were discovered and taken pos- 
session of by the Spaniards, the Pope issued an order, that should the natives 
of the newly discovered colonics yield to the settlers a certain portion of land, 
and should they all embrace Christianity, all would be well ; otherwise the set- 
tlers were authorized to pursue them with fire and sword, and even to extin- 
AsintJour N.S.Vul. 3. No. S>. M 
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if postible a race, as his hdrinen was pleased to observe, totally tiaibas 
end unchristian. 

i&ch were the orders of his holiness, and these orders were giren to eoeh 
people as would in every way “ better the instruction.’* A Spaniard, oo his 
return from an embassy (or rather espial) to the court of Peru, informed bis 
brother settlers of the immense wealth of the Peruvians, Their general, in 
order to possess it, formed a plan as bold as it was treacherous. The Emperor 
of Peru, being invited by the Spanish general to visit him, next day proceeded 
in great pomp and splendour to the Spanish camp. The first man that he met 
there was a Spanish monk, who immediately after his arrival began a long ha- 
rangue, in which, among other things, he observed that the pope had made a 
grant to the Spaniards of the whole of America, and that he should, after having 
embraced Christianity, yield to the king of Spain as his lawful sovereign. On 
hearing this, the monarch was perfectly astonished, and said that he wondered 
how a foreign priest dared to dispose of hu hereditary lands ; and that he would 
not “ leave the immortal Sun to worship the God of the Spaniards who was but 
a mortal.” Saying this, he threw away the breviary which the monk had put 
into his hands. The Spaniards immediately rushed from their lurking places, 
and after some skirmishing, took the king prisoner. Four thousand Peruvians 
were killed, but not a single Spaniard fell.” An immense ransom, consisting 
of as many gold plates as would almost fill up a room 16 feet square, was re- 
ceived by the Spaniards, on their promising to set the king at liberty. But 
even afjpcr this they were as treacherous as ever. After a mock trial, in which 
the king, among other things, was accused of having many wives, he was ordered 
for execution : he however became baptised in the hope that he should be freed, 
but even after this he was most shamefully strangled at a stake. 

The history of the world affords not another parallel to the inhumanity of 
the Spaniards towards the natives of the Indies. The historian appears to be 
perfectly shocked at the audacious barbarity, and bigotted,but unprincipled zeal, 
with which they treated these Indians. It would draw down disgrace on the 
most brutal tribes of savages ; how much then must it do so on a nation that 
pretended to be one of the most civilized of its time ? But it must also at the 
same time be confessed, however, that the Supreme Spanish government was 
not wholly in fault ; for, correctly speaking, it was principally the work of 
Pizarro, one of the chief Spanish adventurers, a vain and selfish man, in whose 
hands the government hgd put the reins, perhaps not knowing him to be so 
perfectly void of humanity and feeling to bis fellow-creatures as be was found 
to be. 


After having thus far given a short detail of the historical factag^pnnected 
with the subject, I shall next proceed to state what change would be produced 
by means of colonization in this country in particular. In not even one of the 
historical facts above quoted, can be found an example in which the condition 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of a country has ever been bettered by colonization. 
Nay, so far from it, that it can safely be asserted, that in every part of the 
world, since colonies were first established to the present day, the original in- 
habitants of a country have always su&red from the experilnent. 

In India, if there were a large portion of extra and uncultivated land, the suf- 
ferings of the natives would of a certainty be less ; but such is not the case : 
for by the collectors’ accounts in the Mofussil, it will be observed that this 
country has not more waste lands than the most civilized countries in the 
earth ; much less is it like America in its former state, or New Holland in its 
present one. But even if there were immense waste lands, and if good and 
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honcBt English formers, leaving their delightful homes, and the forms which 
they and their fathers have enjoyed, should condescend to visit a foreign clime, 
is it certain that they would cultivate such things as would be beneficial to the 
natives of the country? Large cabbages and fine blue indigo would be pro- 
duced no doubt, but who would care if the produce of rice was bettered or hot, 
provided there could be found meat sufficient to afford them ample food ? Men 
of respectability and capital, nay even simple craftsmen, who have barely some 
common means of subsistence, would not leave their homes for the purely phi- 
lanthropic object of ameliorating the condition of the inhabitants thereof, whose 
manners and customs widely difiEbr from their own, and the climate of whose 
country is by no means adapted to their constitutions. None but needy and 
adventuring desperadoes, who have neither families nor homes, would come to 
settle here in the expectation of expelling the timid natives, as their fathers had 
done to the natives of America. 

Such being the case, therefore, little can colonization benefit the inhabitants 
of this country. It may, however, be affirmed by those gentlctnen who are de- 
sirous of colonization, that by the superior skill of the Europeans in machinery, 
the preparation of thread, cloth, and other articles, and even sugar and such 
things, would be facilitated-^to which it may be answered, that it is a question, 
whether the preparation of articles by these means would be for the benefit or 
evil of a country; for my own part, I am of opinion, from the several examples 
already seen in Manchester, Glasgow, and other manufacturing towns, that the 
use of machinery is always for evil. 

The idea of the Zemindars of receiving high prices fo» their land, is equally 
delusive. It has been already shown that none but needy adventurers would 
come out to settle in this country, and they will not be able to make actual 
payment for lands, which they will by some means or other get possession of. 
In Ireland, as I have before observed, no price was paid for the lauds taken 
possession of by the settlers on account of the Irish being rebels. In America, 
although a remuneration was pretended to have been given, yet very few In- 
dians received any adequate recompense for their property. As for the Spa- 
niards, they had the pope’sTorder to take possession of any portion of land in 
America they pleased. Besides, the settlement of Lord Cornwallis will be at 
an end as soon as the country is colonized, so that the government revenue 
may also be increased. Further, that it would be impossible for the Zemindars 
to get any redress for the encroachment of the European settlers, who may 
purchase neighbouring zemindaries. As for the Ryots, it is perfectly out of 
the question for them to go to law with their European masters, illustrations 
of whose oppression, at least to those who have observed the operations of 
several indigo planters, arc superfluous. 

The daily labourers would also sufier ; for be:>ide.j the fall of wages, which 
would be the case by means of an increase of population, he may perhaps be 
totally unable to obtain any livelihood at all ; for even at present the natives 
complain, and do so with some justice, that they can obtain no respectable 
aituations, all which are conferred on Europeans ; how much more reason then 
would they have to do so, when the office of even menial servants would be 
filled by Europeans. I regret that circumstances oblige me to quote a passage 
from one of Bishop Heberts letters to the Dean of St. Asaph. The Right Rev. 
Prelate observes, that “ many of the adventurers who come hither from Europe, 
are the greatest profligates the sun ever saw ; men whom notliing but despo- 
tism can manage, and who would insult, beat, and plunder the natives without 
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pity;*’ and uk a native ryot, and hie answer will not in any point 
deviate from the above observation. 

The rdigion of the Hindoos would also suffer; but on this pmnt I shall re- 
fndn from making any remarks, believing it to be a rule of the society not to 
mtteany discussions concerning religion. It has been asserted by some Euro- 
peans that English labourers could do work a great deal more than the natives 
of this country. But it is prejudice alone that makes them say so. The Euro- 
pean also is a human being as well as the native; and I, for my own part, sin- 
cerely believe that the native can work as^mdeh as any European workman 
could do. Nay, I may even add, that in a'^^Kmate like this the native could 
work more than the European. 

Every one therefore would suffer, whether they be zemindars, ryots, persons 
living by handicraft or by agriculture. 

In fact, India requires no importation of articles from other countries to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of its inhabitants. The natives of this country 
would not by any means whatever suffer should the manufacturing of indigo 
or the importation of all sorts of wines, &c. be prevented. The success of the 
settlers themselves also, however sanguine they might be at first, is doubtful 
and precarious ; for although some money might have been made in indigo, 
&c. in this country by the Europeans that have already come here, yet, gene- 
rally speaking, adventures have been attended with considerable loss. 

The transportation of convicts into colonies points out the light in which 
they arg regarded by the mother country. In short we need not wish for colo- 
nization any more than, as Mr. Irving observes in one of his works, the inha- 
bitants of Europe would desire their country to be colonized by the men in the 
moon. Our author, who is a citizen of the United States of North America, 
adds, “ Neither would the prodigy of sailing in the air and cruizing among the 
stars, be a whit more astonishing and incomprehensible to us, than was the 
European mystery of navigating floating castles through the world of waters to 
the simple savages. W e have already discovered the art of coasting along the 
shores of our planet by means of balloons, as the savages had of venturing 
along their sea-coasts in canoes, &c. To return then to my supposition, says 
the author, let us suppose that the aerial visitants I have mentioned, possessed 
of vastly superior knowledge to ourselves ; that is to say, possessed of superior 
knowledge in the art of extermination, riding on hypogriffs, defended with im- 
penetrable armour, armed with concentrated sun-beams, and provided with vast 
engines to hurl enormous moonstones. All this is very possible, it is only our 
self-sufficiency that makes us think otherwise ; and I warrant the poor savages, 
before they bad any knowledge of the white men, armed in all the terrors of 
glittering steel and tremendous gunpowder, were as perfectly convinced that 
they themselves were the wisest, the most virtuous, powerful, and perfect of 
created beings, as ere to the present moment the lordly inhabitants of old 
England, the volatile populace of France, or even the self-satisfied citizens of 
this roost enlightened republic. Let us suppose, moreover, the aerial voyagers 
finding this planet nothing but a howling wilderness, inhabited by us poor 
savages and wild beasts, shall take fonnal possession of it in the name of his 
most gracious and philosophic excellency the man in the moon. Finding how- 
ever, that their numbers are incompetent to hold it in complete subjection on 
account of the ferocious barbarity of its inhabitants, they shall take our 
worthy president, the king of England, the emperor of Hayti, the great king 
of Bantam, and returning to their native planet, shall carry them to court, as 
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w«re the Indian chiefs led about asspectades in the eourta of Surofe. 19^ 
making such obeisance as the etiquette of the court requires, they shidl addteta 
the puissant man in the moon in, as near as 1 can conjectare, the 
following terms:—" Most serene and mighty potentate, nefaeee dominions 
extend as far as I can reach, who rideth on the great bear, useth 
the sun as a looking glass, and maintaineth unrivalled controul over 
tides, madmen, and seacrabs ; we thy liege subjects have just returned frera a 
voyage of discovery, in the course'bf ^hich we have landed and taken posses- 
sion of that obscure little dirty pluiet which thou beholdest rolling at a dis- 
tance. The four uncouth moiMiEm which we have brought into thy august 
presence, were once very important chiefs among their fellow savages, who are 
a race of beings destitute of the common attributes of humanity, and difiering 
in every thing from the inhabitants of the moon, as they carry their heads upem 
their shoulders, instead of under their arms, have two eyes instead of one, ase 
utterly destitute of tails, and are of a variety of unseemly complexions, parti- 
cularly of a horrible whiteness instead of a pea-green. Wo have moreover 
found these miserable savages sunk into a state of the utmost ignorance and de- 
pravity ; every man shamelessly living with his own wife and rearing his own 
children, instead of indulging in that community of wives enjoined by the law 
of nature, as expounded by the philosophers of the moon. 

" In a word they have scarcely a gleam of true philosophy among them, bat 
are in fact utter heretics, ignoramuses, and barbarians. Taking compassion 
therefore on the sad condition of these sublunary wretches, we have endea- 
voured while wc remained on their planet, to introduce among them the lights 
of reason and the comforts of the moon. We have treated them to mouthfuls 
of moonshine and draughts of nitrous oxide, which they swallowed with 
incredible voracity, particularly the females. We have insisted upon their 
renouncing the contemptible shackles of religion and common sense, and 
adoring the {profound, omnipotent, and all-perfect energy, and the ecstatic, 
immutable, immovable perfection. But such was the unparallelled obstinacy of 
these wretched savages, that they persisted in cleaving to their wives and 
adhering to their religion, and absolutely set at nought the sublime doctrines 
of the moon. Nay among other abominable heresies they even went so far as 
blasphemously to declare, that this ine&ble planet was made of nothing more 
nor less than green cheese 1*’ At these words the great man in the moon being 
a profound philosopher, shall fall into a terrible passion, and possessing equal 
authority over things that do not belong to him, as did whilome his holiness 
the pope, shall forthwith issue a formidable bull, specifying '* that whereas a 
certain crew of lunatics having lately cUscovered and taken possession of a 
newly discovered planet called the Earth, and that whereas it is inhabited by 
none but a race of two-l^ged animals that carry their heads on their shoulders 
instead of under their arms; cannot talk the lunatic language; have two eyes 
instead of one ; are destitute of tails ; wid are of a horrible whiteness instead 
of a pea-green ; therefore, and for a variety of other excellent reasons, they 
are considered incapable of possessing any property in the planet they infest, 
and the right and title to it are confirmed to its original discoverers. And 
furthermore the colonists, who are now about to depart to the aforesaid planet, 
are authorized and commanded to use every means to convert these infidel 
savages from the darkness of Christianity, and make them thorough and 
absolute lunatics.**— In consequence of this absolute bull, our philosophic 
benefactors go to work with hearty zeal, they seize upon our fertile territories, 
scourge us from our rightful possessions, relieve us from our wives, and when 
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'WS are imreaioiiable enough to complfiin, they will turn upon us' and say : 
Miaerable barbarians 1 ungrateful M'retches I have we not- come thousands of 
miles to improve your worthless planet? Have we not fed you with moon- 
shine; have we not intojucated you with nitrous oxide; does not our moon 
pve you light every night, and have you the baseness to murmur when we 
claim a pitiful return for all these ben^ts ? But finding we not only persist 
in absolute contempt of tbdr reasoning and disbelief in thdr philosophy, but 
even go so fiur as daringly to defend our property, thdr patience shall be 
exhausted »nd they shall resort to their superior powers of argument, hunt us 
with hypogriffs, transfix us with concentrated sun-beams, demolish our cities 
with moonstones ; until having by main force converted us to the true faith, 
they shall graciously permit us to exist in the torrid deserts of Arabia or the 
froien regions of Lapland, there to enjoy the blessings of dvilization, and the 
charms of lunar philosophy, in much the same manner as the reformed and 
enlightened savages of this country (America) are kindly suffered to inhabit 
the inhospitable forests of the North, or the impenetrable wilderness of South 
America.** 

Even such would be the fruits of colonization here. A greater evil than 
colonization can in fact never happen, so very much is it to the disadvantage 
of the natives ; and I therefore most sincerely hope, that it will please our 
gracious sovereign to renew the charter of the £ast-India Company on its 
expiration, and thereby obtain the blessings of his loyal and loving subjects in 
the Bfcst. 

Although the latter part of this paper may be laif^ed at by those who 
are advocates for the introduction of " British capital and enterprize'* into 
India, taken in the whole, and considered as expressing the sentiments of 
a sensible Hindu, this Essay is entitled to weighty consideration. Several 
of the points are strongly put ; and the remarks, tliat ** there is no example 
in which the condition of the aboriginal inhabitants of a country has ever 
been bettered by colonization that << none but needy and adventuring 
desperadoes, who have neither families nor homes, would come to settle in 
India, in expectation of expelling the natives and the attestation to the 
truth of Bishop Heber’s character of the ** adventurers” and “indigo plan- 
ters,*' who now go to India, afford a satisfactory test of the opinions of the 
natives of that country on tlie subject of colonization. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES* 

Medical and Phyncal Society of Calcutta , — At a meeting of this Society, on 
the 2d January, Mr. Raleigh's notes of a case of poisoning, and Mr. Spry's 
case of luxation of the femur, were read and discussed by the meeting. 

The subject of Mr. Raleigh's case was a respectable person, who, as it 
afterwards appeared, in a fit of despondency, swallowed a quantity of 
acetate of copper. He was carried into the General Hospital, in a highly 
apoplectic state, at eight o'clock in the evening of the 7th May last, under the 
following circumstances. He was quite comatose — pupils dilated to their 
utmost extent— pulse slow, hard, and labouring, but not full— countenance 
bloated and purple— foam issuing from the mouth — skin warm— breath smell- 
ing of peppermint. All mental and voluntary powers were completely sus- 
pended. No information could be obtained respecting him. A vein in each 
arm was immediately opened, and forty-five ounces of blood drawn, which 
reduced the pulse considerably. Whilst the blood was flowing, the stomach 
was completely evacuated and washed out by means of Weis's stomach pump, 
and three drops of croton oil were placed far back on the tongue, &c. , 

Soon after the bleeding, the pulse became small and soft, but rapid ; the 
pupils were contracted, and appeared slightly affected by the light of a candle, 
and the breathing gradually became more natural. After twenty-five minutes 
the pulse fell to 100, and the surface of the body was covered with perspira- 
tion. At nine o'clock the head was shaved, and thirty leeches were applied to 
the temples. At ten o’clock the pulse was 154 — pupils contracted— stationary 
— and unaffected by the light of a candle. At eight o’clock next morning he 
became perfectly sensible, and complained of headach, pain, and severe spasma 
of the stomach, with unquenchable thirst, and occasional cramps of the lower 
extremities. It is unnecessary further to follow the active and judicious treat* 
ment of this desperate case, which was rendered tedious by a peculiar state of 
languor and constitutional irritation of a distressing kind— which, however,' 
gradually yielded to sedatives and nutritious diet, &c. 

During ignorance of the actual cause of the disease, the symptoms under 
which the case presented itself, as Mr. Raleigh very justly observes, justified a 
conclusion of its being apoplexy, in all probability induced by drunkenness and 
exposure to the sun. Soon after taking the poison, the unfortunate man 
states that the uneasiness of the [esophagus and stomach became intolerable, 
and repenting of the rash act he had committed, and with the hope of occa- 
sioning instantaneous vomiting, be swallowed about an ounce (a most enoiw 
mous quantity !) of essential oil of peppermint, and became insensible. 

The subject of Mr. Spry’s case was a cavalry syce. In returning home after 
watering a troop horse, the animal became restive, reared, and fell over with 
him. In the fall the knee was pressed inwards. The man was carried to the 
regimental hospital, and on examination was found to have sustained a disloc^ 
tion of the head of the thigh-bone into the-ischiatic notch, t. e. upwards and 
backwards. The great toe of the distorted limb was resting against the base 
of the corresponding one, the foot being turned inwards and fixed. The limb 
could not be rotated outwards, and in the erect posture was three-quarters of 
an inch shorter than its fellow. The proper steps bmng taken, the limb waa 
reduced, when the head of the bone returned into its articulat^ cavity with 
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an audible enap. Little after treatment waa rendered necenary, in con- 
■equence of the tdiienee cff that iaflaonnatory eaoitement so common among 
Europeans ; and in less than a month the man had the perfect use of his limb, 
and left the hospital. His age was about thirty-eight.— Co/, Gov, Gax. 

VARIETIES. 

A Skoal hitkerio unknown said to have been explored in the China Sea,~^ 
** Captain Duncan, of the ship Baltic, on his passage from Singapore to Ma^ 
nilla, states, that on the 22d June 1829, he passed near a shoal of breakers, 
apparently one or two miles in circuit, situated in lat. 12° 15' N., Ion. 111° 
& E. by chronometer. When he arrired at Manilla, information was given by 
him of having seen the above-mentioned shoal, and a small surveying vessel 
was despatched to explore it, which vessel made it in let. 12° IS' N., Ion. 111° 
16'£.f and found only four feet water upon it in some places. 

** Notwithstanding this communication, given to me by Captain Duncan, 
appears to merit the particular attention of commanders of ships employed in 
^e navigation of the China Sea, yet I must own my doubts of the probability 
of the existence of a shoal in the situation assigned to it above, and having 
only four feet water upon it, as numerous ships proceed directly in the track 
where this shoal is placed, and consequently it ought to have been often seen.'* 

** Jauxb HoaMoaoH.** 

To the JEddor of the Asiatic Journal, ^ 

Chinese Advertisements . is the custom in China, on lomng ''property, 
having children stolen, or apprentices running away, &c., to stick manuscript 
Inlls or advertisements against the walls. The following stuck up a few days 
■go, are specimens 

** Chang-chaou-lai, who issues this thanks^ving advertisement, lives outside 
the south gate, in Great Tranquillity Lane, where be has opened an incense- 
smoklng-mosquito shop. On the evening of the 12th instant, two of his 
fellow workmen, in the shop, Ne-ahung and Atik, employed a stupifying drug, 
which by its fumes sunk all the partners in a deep sleep, during which they 
robbed the shop of all the money, clothes, &c. which they could carry away. 
Next morning when the partners awoke, no trace was to be found of these 
two men. If any good people know where they are, and will give informa- 
tion, a thank’s offering in flowery red paper of four dollars will be presented. 
If both the booty and the two men be seized, and delivered over at my little 
■bop, then dollars will be present^ Decidedly 1 will not eat my words. 
This advertisement is true. 

. " Ne-ahung is about twenty years of age, short stature, has a white face, 
and no beard. Atik, whose surname is not remembered, is upwards of twenty 
years of age, is tall, has a'Sallo^ ihce, and no beard. Reign of Taou-kwang, 
9th year, 9th moon, 3d day.” 

The following advertisement is very characteristic of Chinese manners and 
customs 

*' Advertisement, or a translation of ' a thanksgiving placard,* by Tang-suy, 
who lives in a small lane, leading^from the street behind the Treasury Office. 
The object of this placard is to search for two concubines who have been lost. 
^%iey are aged twenty-six and twenty-seven years. They had on a long blue 
Upper garment ; and double trowsers, the outside made of light blue clothe and 
tte inner white. The name of the one lady if Mrs. Four. She wore a small 
sleeved water-red silk frock ; hod golcUwashed ear-rings set with pearls ; and 
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had imalt feet. The nane of the other concubipo js Mrs. Love.' She wore a 
blue silk small-sleeved frock; had gold-washed ear-rings set with green beetles ; 
and had small feet. She is a native of Keang-se Province. On the 18th 
instant, in consequence of a fire having broken out in the neighbourhood, they 
went out to the street, and have not since been seen to return. They had no 
property with them. Search had been made but no trace of them discovered. 
If any good person knows where they are, and will give information, a thanks- 
giving of thirty dollars will be given for each “ mouth *’~that is, each lady. 
And to those who will retain them, seventy dollars, each mouth, will be 
given. The money is sealed up and deposited, and will be delivered the 
moment the concubines' faces are seen. This promise will not be “ eaten 
that is, broken. This placard will afford proof. The reign of Taou-kwang, 
9tk year, 10th moon, 2Sd day .” — Canton Reguter, Jan. 9. 

CeiuuM of Benares . — In the January number of a periodical work called 
Gleanings of Science^ published at Calcutta, are the followint* curious statistical 
details respecting the celebrated City of Benares, whence it appears how little 
reliance can be placed on such particulars given in the most accurate works. 
For example : in Mr. Hamilton's Gazetteer, a most excellent authority 
generally, the population of Benares is given at 6d2,000, whereas its true 
amount is under 200,000. 

** A careful census of the pofiulation of this celebrated city has just been 
completed, from which it appears that the accounts formerly published of its 
magnitude have bccu very greatly exaggerated. 

** In the year 1800 a numeration of the houses was taken, from which it 
was calculated that the population amounted to 000,000 : and a subsequent 
estimate, made in a few years afterwards, raised this extravagant result to 
800,000 : in both of these cases the nunobef^ of houses seems to have been 
correctly ascertained, and the error lay in the ligte of inhabitants assumed for 
each species of house, which exceeded all bosKiiki ; thus, for a six-storied pukka 
house, 150, and for a single kucha bouse sixty persons were set down. 

“ From the present census it appears, on an average of the whole, that six 
inhabitants is a fair rate for all sorts of houses, whether in the town or the 
vicinity ; and this accords pretty well with Mr. Bayley's published register of 
the population of Burdwan. It must be remarked, however, that 'house* 
does not exactly represent ' chouk ' or * quadrangle,’ the expression used in 
the register : a large house generally consists of several chouks, which are 
either occupied by different branches of a family or let to different lodgers. 

" From a fear of exciting suspicion in a town hitherto considered to be 
rather tender of interference and scrutiny, it was not thought advisable to 
permit the natives employed to reckon separately ttie males and females : but 
on a revision of seventeen muhullas with a View to determine its accuracy, this 
point was also efiected without exciting the slightest ill-will. 

" As far as so small an average permits roe to draw conclusions, the male 
and female popiilation are nearly equal. There is a disproportion of female 
children, however, which must be attributed to the reluctance with which the 
natives mentioir'ihat' branch of their family, frequently including the girls 
under the general term of ' lurke.' The proportion of children, as might be 
expected, is much less in the city than in the villages around Secrole. The 
proportion of lodgers to proprietors is on the contrary much greater in the 
town. Benares is also a place of continued resort for travellers of every 
description, who may not, perhaps, be included in the census. Upon religious 
AaiatJour. N.S.V OL. 3. No.9. N 
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occamMM and melu there is a very gfeat afflax of nritors, ^bo corer flie' 
gh&ts with their Uttle enaunpmenta. On one occasion an attempt was made 
to count the people who flocked in by the principal roads and ferries for three 
days previous to a solar eclipse ; the number actually counted WM nearly 
40,000, and the probability is that it exceeded 50,000. • 

" In round terms, the population of Benares may be safely called 200,000, 
so that it is still entitled to the name of a first-rate city, being on a par with 
Edinbunsh and Bristol ; four times as large as Brussels or R^terdam ; and 
eight times greater than Geneva. 

'* The number of houses has increased about one and a half per cent, since 
1800 ; there are, however, a number of houses in ruinous condition. It is 
singular that the number of musjids counted should be precisely one-third of 
the Hindoo temples. Many of both must, however, have escaped insertion 
where they were insulated, or in the outskirts of the town. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

TAs Friend gf Auaraliat or a Plan for explonng the Interior, and for carrying on a 
Survey tf the wltole Continent of Australia. By a Uetireh OrricEH of ttie Hon. East 
India Company's Service. Illustrated with a Map of Australia, and five Plates. 
London, 18SO. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

The object of this work is to urge the undertaking of expeditions to explore and 
Burvey^U# vast territory of Australasia; witli this view, the author has thrown togetlicr 
a considerable body of facts and observations, acquired from books and by personal 
experience in India, from whence he has extracted a variety of very useQjl suggestions 
for the accomplishment of the great end. The details are extremely full and minute ; 
the author has evidently dedicated his whole mind to the subject, and left nothing that 
could promote the success of a journey of discovery in the interior of the Southern Con- 
tinent unconsidered. He observes: There Is no country on tlie face of the terra- 
queous globe so difficult but what [that] a party of British travellers, properly equfpyed|^‘^ 
liberally supplied, and well defended, would make their way through [it], andth^d3[- 
creaaing interest that attends every fresb discovery in Australia is a stimulus to 
exertions. The plan here offered is a practical scheme, and not a vain theory, whUfit 
could not be putin practice ; and it will serve equally well as a guideand book of re- 
ference to a numerous or a small party of explorers." ^ 

The author is evidently not accustomed to appear in tlut character ; tlierc is a want 
of condensation in his style and matter. But the information contained in his book is 
valuable, and its object is excellent. Such books as this are far more useful than much 
of the literature under which the press groans. 

The Journal if a Naturalist. Third Edition. London, 1830. ', Murray. 

ThIe success of this interesting book, which has now reached a tdird edition, is a 
tolerable pledge of its merits. No one can have looked through its simple unassuming 
pages without pleasurable feelings. It is a chronicle or diary of the observations and 
reflections of a retired naturalist, yegetating in ** a village itituftted upon a very ancient 
road connecting the city of Bristol with that of Gloucester," utton the quadrupeds, the 
birds, the reptiles, the insects, and the plants around him. He writes of them as of pleasing 
companions and intimates, ** whose connexions he knew something of, and whose indivi- 
dual habits had become familiar by association." Independently of ^the information the 
book communicates, which is not small, there is a very agreeable manner in the writer’s 
brief sketches, which renders them more attractive than elabflrite description ; witness 
bis account of the fungi tribe. The bode is interspersed with useful agricultural sug- 
gestions. 

^e sincerely concur in the author's regret that, the study of natural history is so 
much neglected, and regarded as fit only for the employment of mean capacities. 
“ Perb^ia none of the amusements of human life are more satisfartpry and dignified 
than the investigation and survey of the workings and ways of Firovideuoe in this created 
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raid of wondon, iiUod nkh bk newor obpcnt pora : ft ooeupl« add elevates the 
mind, is innhatistible in supply, o<td whik ft furnubee meditation for the dowt of 
the studious, gives to the reflecUoos of the mondiaing rambler admirtaion and de- 
light, and is an engaging companion, that will communicate an inteiasC to every rural 
walk." ^ 

"Die Cahina C^dxtjHsdia^—Outiines cf History. London, 1830. Longman and Co. 

J. Tsytor. 

To concentrate, in one comparatively small volume, a complete epitome of die 
entire liistory of the world, ancient and modern, so tieatcd in nil its component parts as 
to present to tlie tyro a correct image of each, and to revive in tlie memory of the 
mature student the whole connection of his historical reading, would seem to be an 
object to be wished rather than expected. Tiie “ Outlines of History," however, 
realizes this object. ** As a )iortiun of a CyclopoMlia, it is to the historical volumes 
what, in an atlas, the map of the world is to those wltich follow it, representing in con- 
nection whnt they exliibit isolated, and displaying the relative proportion and importance 
of die several parts." The author lias succeeded in compressing so mucli into so 
small a bulk, by retrenching all exuberance of style, and imitating the expressivo 
brevity of Tacitus and Cwsar. 

The intrinsic value of die work will, of course, depend ti|>on its accuracy: we have 
not tried its fidelity very closely. Jo a compilation Ironi so many sources, errors will 
necessarily creep in : but we have found none oi' a more important character than the 
substitution of Lord Catlicuri’s name for Lord ChaUiuin's (p. 433), os command}^ of 
the ill-fated Walchcren expedition. 

Princqiks of Geology ^ being an attempt to exjtlain the foi-mer Changes of the Earth* s Sur~ 
facCf by r^erence to Causes now in Operation. ]3y Cuaeles J vj^ll, £aq. F.U.S., &c. 

Two vols. Vol. i. London, 18*K). Murray. 

This is a work, the elaborate and acienUfic character of which demands for it a 
much ampler examination dian wc can presume to bestow upon publications notwitliin 
the constructive scope of the Asiatic Journal. It is a must able attempt to combat some 
of the dangerous theories to which the geological science has given rise. Mr. Lyell 
shews Uiat die physical causes which have produced the phenomena on the earth’s 
crust, and which have lieen referred to very remote periods, are still in operation ; and 
that we fail to mark tlieir operation, because of our limited knowledge, tlw disadvan- 
tages under which our observations are made, our peculiar position as inhabitants of 
land, and the pixjudiccs necessarily arising from deficient information. lie adduces, 
fur example, proofs of the successive elevation and depression of large bodies of water, 
and of the important changes of temperature in the northern hemisphere, which, though 
unrecorded, are distinctly evidenced by existing data, furnished in the strata on lira 
borders of the Mediterranean, the fossil elephants of Siberia, &c. 

A large portion of tlie volume is devoted to a consideration of two powerful instru- 
ments of change— tlie volcano and the earthquake, or igneous agency. We subjoin 
Mr. Lyell's introductory remarks on this part of Uic subject 

“ As the rivers and springs on the land, and the tide's and currents in the sea, have, 
with some slight modifications, been fixed and constart to certain localities from tlie 
earliest periods of whicli .wc have any records, «d the Volcano and the earthquake have, 
with few exceptions, continued, during tlie Mime lapse of time, to disturb the same 
regions. But as there arc signs, on almost every part of our continent, of great power 
having been exerted by running w’ater on the surface of the land, and by tides and 
currents on clifls bordering the sea, where, in modern times, no rivers have excavated, 
and no tidal currents undermined— so we find signs of vulcanic vents and violent sub- 
terranean movements in places where the action of fire has long been dormant. We 
can explain why the intensity of tlic force of aqueous C'lrises should be developed in 
succession in dillercnt districts. Currents, for example, and tides, cannot destroy our 
coasts, shape out or silt up estuaries, break through isthmuses, and annihilate islands, 
form shoals in one place and remove them from another, without ihe direction and posi- 
tion of their destroying and transporting power becoming transferred to new localities. 
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.N«itlier can tha relative levels d the eartb'a etutit, above and beneath the waters, vary 
fri^ time to time, as they are admitted to have varied at fok'iAer periods, and as we 
Blu4t4y>'>>onvtrato that they still do, without the continent being, in the course of ages, 
modifti^and even entirely altered,, in thrir external configuration. Such events must 
olfarj^^ accompanied by a complete change in the volume, velocity,, and direction of 
ibjs streams and land floods to which certain regions give passage. That we should find, 
thcrf^orc, clitfs, wliere the sea once committed ravages, and from which it has now 
retired— estuaries where high tides once rose, but which are now dried up^-vall^y* hol- 
lowed out by water, where no streams now flow all these and similar ^^ipena an 
the necessary consequences of physical causes now in operation ; Si^ we may affirm 
that, if there be no instability in the laws of nature, similar fluCtiiationagpust recur 
again and again in time to come.” ^ * 

Reaearcha in Natural HUlaty. Second edition. By John Muifay, F.S.A. &c. 
London, 1830. Whittaker and Co. 

'riiis is not a new edition merely, of a very amusing and Instructive book, but a new 
work, in which, whilst additional facts and phenomena are inserted, much has been ex- 
punged that was presumed to belong to anotlier branch of science, or to he too complex 
and abstruse. 

The work is elementary, but not a systematic introduction to the study of Natural 
History. It is an assemblage of curious facts connected witli the science, especially re- 
specting insects, apparently the most insignificant, really the must curious class of ani- 
mrii^ nature. ** By studying the natural history and Economy of insects,” says Mr. 
Murray, ** we shall attain more enlarged views of the beneficence and omnipotence of 
heaven, ^nd in their protection and preservation, we shall perceive interesting examples of 
tluit Providence which watches over the minute as weil as the vast and gigantic in the 
universe : nor is it less delightful to contemplate the humble lolinm armaria guarding 
the confines of the sea, by interlacing and intertwisting the sod that enamels its shores, 
than to contemplate the moon 'walking in briglitness* amid a thousand twinkling 
worlds of light.” 

In his fourtli chapter, Mr. Murray has a rather extended, but very interesting, inquiry 
respecting the ascent of the gossamer spider, which he conceives to be effected by means 
of electricity : the question is a perplexed one, and has given rise to much discussion. 
Some have imagined that the thread is specifically lighter than the air, so tliat tlie insect 
rides in a kind of balloon ; otliers, that it is raised by heated air or currents of vapour, 
and that in motionless air the spiders have not the power to dart their threads. 

Mr. Murray’s account of luminous insects is curious. 

The Voice of Humanit^^ for the Communiration artd Disaissim of tM Subjects relive to 
the Conduct f Man towards the hferwr jlui/nal Creation. No. I. August 1830. 
London. Nisbet. 

A quarterly publication, which may be a beneficial check upon barbarous amusementa 
and tlic practice of wanton cruelty. > 

A Series of Four Views to ilhiHrate the Naval Action fought on the Jirst day of June 1813, 
between the English frigate Shannon and the A tnei ica'n frigate Chesapeake. Litho- 
graphed under the inspection of Capt. 11. II. King, 11. N. London, 1830. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Very l>eautiful specimens of lithography, representing one of the most brilliant 
actions of the late war . the first and second plates especially are inimitable. 
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LONDON. 

The Mulfnzat TimOrv, or Autobiographical 
Meniolraof the Moghul Emperor TlinQr. written 
in the JagUy Turkv Language, turned Into Per* 
slan by Aou Talib Huuyny, and translated into 
Engluii by Mmor Charles Stewart. 4tu. 12s. 
(Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund.) 

The Hustmy iff Vartan, and of the Battle of the 
Armenians : containing an Account of the Rell* 
glous Wars between the Persians and Armenians t 
ny Eliswus, Bishop of the Amadunians. Trans* 
lated from the Armenian, by C. K. Neumann. 
4to. 10s. (Printed for the Oriental TranslaUon 
Fund.) 

Tratimctuma of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. 11. Part 2. 4lo. 
;L‘l. lOs. 

l*htnt<c Aaiatlrte Riiriiirai/ or Descriptions and 
Figures of a Select Number of Unpublished Kast- 
Inilia Plants. By Dr. N. Wallich. No. 111., foUu. 
£2. Ills. 

lUuetratUma of Indian Sonbigif conststing of 
Coloured Figures of Indian Animals, from the 
Collection of Major General Uardwickc, r.ILS., 
&r., selected and arranged by J. E. Gray, F.G.S., 
&c. Part 111. folio. ;£!l.l8. 

Anlnuuleerauata on a Work entitled ** An Apolo* 
cy fur the Life and Character of the celelwatetl 
I'rophet of Arabia, called Muhanied, or the Ulus- 
trioiis," by Godfrey Higgins, Esci. With Anno* 
tatlons, by the Rev. P. Inchbald, LL.D. royal 
evo. 68. 

TAe Friend of Auatralia ; or, a Plan for E*- 
plorlng the Interior and fur carrying on a Survey 
of the whole Continent of Australia. By a Re- 
tired Officer of the Hon. East-Iudia Company's 
Service. Ovo., with Map and Plates. IGs. 

Militarg Heminlacaneea s extracted from a Jour* 
md of nearly Forty Year»' Active SerMce in the 
Eost-Indics. By Colonel James Welsh, of the 
Madras Establlsninent. 2 vuls. Uvo. lbs. 

Travels to tha Seat of War in the Eaai, through 
Russia and the Crimea, in 1(12!) i with Sketches of 
the Imperial Fleet and Amw, charactcrutlc Anec- 
dotes, «c. By Capt J. E. Alexander, K.L.i)., 
Kith Lancers, M.R.A.S., &c. 2\ols. 8vo., with 
Map and Plates. ^'J. (to. 

JIfinufes of Kvidence on East'lpdia Affiilrs. 6vo. 
— Part V. House of Commons (Fourth Report), 
Is. (kl.*-Part VI. House of Commons (Fifth Re- 
iHirt), 3 h. fid.— Part VII. (House of Lords' Report 
(2d toaiith March in.Kl),7s. Gd.— Part Vlll. House 
of Lords' Report (dlst March to 2!)th April), 28. 
— Part IX. House of Lords' UetMirt (lith to 14th 
May), 2s.— Part X. House of Lords* Report (Ifith 
May to 4th June), 2s. (Id —Part XI. Houre of 
Commons (Sixth Reiiort), Is. (kl.— Part XII. 
Houseof Lords' Report (Blh to 17th June). 

Report of the Committee of the House of Cora* 
mans cm the China Trade, fivo. Is. (jd. 

Narrative of a Journey Ovexland from England, 
by the Continent of Europe, Egypt, and the Red 
Nea, to India ; includiiw a Residence there, and 
Voyage home, in the Ymrs 1H26. 2(1, 27, and 28. 
By M rs. Colonel Elwood. 2 vols. 8va with Plates. 
.i‘l. 108. 

Private Carreapondeture of Sir Thrnnaa Uunro ,* 
funning the Third Volume of his Memoirs. Edited 
by the Rev. G. R. Glclg, M.A., M.R.B.L., A^r. 
8vo. Ifis. 

A Seriea of Panoramic Vietea of Coteutta, ex* 
tending from Chandpaul Ghaut to the end of 
Chowrlnghce Road, together with the Hospital, 
the two Bridges, and the Fort. By W. Wood. 
Part I. oontaining ** four lithc^apnic plates." 
price Ids. t enr proofs, cm India paper, 16s. (To be 
completed in about Eight Parts.) 

TAs Captive of Tea ; a PoMik, in Five Cantos. 
By Thomas Aird. 12ido. 6 s. 

Mytholo^eal Ficllona of the Giedis and Romam. 
By C. H. Moiiti. Translated from the Germen 
eaiuon. 12mo. 6s. fid. 

The Suttee, or the Hindoo Converts. By Mrs. 
General Mainwaring. 3 vols. 12ma. 18s. 

AppendUe toParbury, Allen, and Co.'s Catalogue 
of Books in Urieiital Literature, and of Miscella- 
neous Works connected with India. 
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Mafer Rmuteire OtograpSy ofHerodahu t • imr 
Edition, printed fhmi the Author^e revised Copy, 
with the^lnel Umgst and a Portraiu 9 vob 
paatBvo. 

Tha Peratan iMmmWcrer r fotmlng a Saquel to 
*• the Kuaallhesh.'' By J. a. Fraear, Esq. a vols. 
8vo. 

Nnrhitive^f Traveta in Abymtnia. By Nathaniel 
Pearce. With a Life, written hy Hlmadf. nn> 
8V0., with Platea. 

Journal of a Vounge round the World, under* 
taken to promote the Objects of the 'MlssicmaiT 
Society, during the Years 1H2I to 1829 Inclusive. 
By the Rev. Daniel Tynman and George Rennet, 
Esq. Compiled trom the Original Documents, by 
James Montgomery, Esq., Author of " The 
World before the Ftood,'' dec. 


VAUIS. 

Vnyape da la Corvette FAetrolabe, execute par 
Ordreiiu Roi, pendant les Anndes 1828, 27. 28, et 
2% sous le Cummandement de M. J. Dumcmt 
D’Urville, Capitainc dc Vaisseau. 12 vols. 8vo., 
accomptignes d'jVtlas, contmant prds de fiUO 
planches 011 cartes, gr^-in-fulio. (Now publlsb* 
jng in Paris.) 

La Chine CnthoUiiue, ou Tableau cles Pmm^ chi 
Christian isine dans cet Empire, sulvi d’uiie Notice 
sur quatre Cliinois presentes & S. M, Charier X., 
avee leiir Portraits, et un Fac-simile de Icur Ecr^ 
turc. 8vo. 

Siharkiiii, conte Arabe, auivi d’ Anecdotes ru* 
ricuses. 12mo. 

Fragmena relatifi A la Religion de Boreoadret 
Extraits des Mauuscri. 1 Persans dc la BibliothAque 
du Roi. Broch. in-8vo 

Vendtilad Siiiid, I'un dca I.ivres de Zoraaatre, 
pubhe d'aprfes le MS. Zend, pot M. Eugtme Bw 
ncnif. Livralson iv. folio. Km. 

Voyugea en Orient, entreprls par Ordre du Oow* 
vememrnt Pran^ais, de 1' \iinec 1821 k I'.Annee 
1(129; par V. Fontanier. Tom. li. " ConstantL 
nople, Gr6ce, Ac." 8vo. avec planches. 

Lettrea aur VOrUnt dente^ebdant les Annees 
1027 et 1828, par le Baron Thecxl. Reoouard de 
Buussierre, .Secretaire d’Ambassade. 9 vols. 8va, 
avec un Atlaa in-foho. 

Almanack d FUaagv dea laraNUea, pour rAimde 
du Monde 6680, avec les Mois et les Joun corres* 
IKmdans du Calendrler Romaln. 18mo. 

Theorlc du Judafama appllquee k la Reforms dM 
IsraeiUm de tous Ivs Pays de 1' Europe, et servant 
en memc terns d’Ouvrage preporatolre k la Ver- 
slon du Talmud de Babylone; par TAbbe L.A. 
Chlarini. 2 vols. Bvo. 

Tableau du Royaume, de la Vitlef Alger etdeeee 
Knvirona, de aea Foreea dr Terre et de Her, dw., 
precede d'une Introductum hlstorlque sur les dlf- 
ferentes ExiHklitions d'Alger, depuis Charles* 
Qmnt^^u^i^u'k nos Jours; par Renaudot. 8vo. 

Hiatoire iT diger, «t du Bombardement de cette 
Ville, en IHlb. (Ivo. 

Journal da yii;,ageptttoraayueautourdu Monde, 
execute sur la Corvette la VnguUle, oommandm 
par M. Duperry, pendant les Aniides 1822-26. 
tom. 1. liv. Hvo. 

Hietoire gdndfale dea Voyagea, ou NouvelleXJqll* 
lection dcs Relations de Voyages par Terre et par 
Mer, raise en ordre et rtimpietde Jiiaqu'k nna 
Jemrs; par C. A. Wolkcnder, Membra de I'lnsti- 
tut. tom. xviil. 8vow 

Le Vrni Meaate, ou I'Ancien et le Nciuveau-Tes* 
tament examines d’Mrks les Principesdslwiiaiigue 
de la Nature ; par O. (Egger. 12ino. 


GERMANY. 

Krinnerungen an* Mgypten und KMta-Aaien ; 
or Recollections of Egypt and .Asia Mlncv, in 1826 
and 1827. by the Chevalier de Pnkesch. Vola. L 
and 11. 18ino. (Vienna.) 

Geaehichte dea OamaiuaiAen Raiehea, d[e. Hie* 
tory ol the Ottoman Eiiipire, by Joseph Vod 
H ammer. Vub. \.aiidM. 8vo. (Pest). 
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naan« ^ J. B. Fraaer t translated from the Eng* 
llah. (Fwmlw the AM Volume of the “ New 
Collertion of Travels ” puhhahing at Weimar.) 


JjauduniSeereUim,i![e. TnvelB In Ncthorlanda 
India apd in some of the English Colonien, from 
1826 to 18S7i by J. tllivler, formerly Secretary at 
Palanbang ; translated from the Dutch. (Form- 
ing the A3d volume of the same rollectiun.) 

BrahnM-Vaivarta-Prtranl apeeittum. Texium b 
omlire manusc. Bihlinthera reglse Derolincnsu 
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A. Fr. Stenaler. 4tA. (Berlin.) 

Jut UaMmanii Vt-tonm ludttrvm mm eodem 
Hebnrorum Jure subIndA comparatum, auct. J. 
H. KalthoOr. »vo. (Boim.) 

Oeorgit^ipntrUuaetNieeiatoma Constantinoiio- 
Btua AraMfepisenpus. ex zecens. CmU. Diiulurlli. 
9volB.Hva. (Bunn.) 


Nime lieiteuni die Wrtt, Ay. New Voyage rourfd 
the World, perfoimetl in the Years lR2,t, 24, 3.% 
and iAasBy Capt. Otto Von Kotaebue. 3 vola. 
Ilvo., vrw iiqt and coloured Plates. (Weimar.) 


HOLLAND. 

Pisra JatMB nee non inaularum adjaeentivm, 
edldlt C. L. Blume et J. B. Fhcher. Parts 7 to 16. 
fidio. (Brussels.) 

IHnoraire do Ttiflia d Comrtanttnojile, pur Ic 
Tolondl Rottlets. Bvo. avec Plant bes et Carles. 
(Brussels.) 

Reefterrhet sur to Commerce de la Hollandc. Hvo. 

(Amstardam.) 


DENMARK. 

ObaerraNofiMde Harmonni languanim Hrimta- 
Hum, Hehralrie, ChaUtoica!, .Syrlacs, et Aialmas 
auctoreC. T.Homcmann. Parts 1. and 11. 4to. 
(Haunlip.) 

Vnrmen MmJIuura dlrtum AM-Becri MuhammnNa 
Jbn HoaeM Doreidi mmscholiw int^is nunc pri- 
mhm edltis Abi Abdallah Ibn Ilcschami, rollatls 
oodd. Paris. Havmens, necuoii receiis. Ihu Chn- 
IuvIb. Ex apngrapho Bonnensl edidit, intcnire- 
tatione LatinA, prulegomenii et uotw Instruxit 
L. N. Boisen. Part 1. 4to. (Copenliugue.) 

De InaeripHone Melitenai I%<micio-Graed Com- 
mmtatioi auctore Lindberg. Uvo., with Plates 
(HaiU^) 


ScrvloedeS. M. rEmpdreur detouteitoe RuMtoi, 

tee. tee. 8vo. (St. Petersburgh.) 

Lefirw de i^^ndiu-Cglou-MouataJii~jlKa, vdrl- 
Tun, « M. ThadSto Bulgarine, 

! de I’Aheilleda Nords traduite du Russe 
et poblide avec un savant commaitaire, par Kout- 
knik-Foutodl (pseudonyme), rl-devant Arabasaa- 
deur de la Cour de Bouahaia k Khiva (ranctenne 
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Petersburgh.) 

PodmjanOa 'Koranou, Ac* Imitations of the 
Koran. By A. Hottchefc 19rao. (Moscow.) 


ITALY. 

Oranmatira Rnaao-Armena. Ovo. (Venlse.) 
Imprim. de .S. LsiSiirc. 

Fi««vi» dl Torra Santa, Travels to the Holy 
Laud, by Dr. Santino Daldini. 12ino. (Milan.) 
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Turner Macan, Bm]., Persian Interpreter to the 
<'oiiiniandt‘r in ('hief, anil a Member of the Asiatic 
b(M lety. 4 v(ds. 6vo. IIK) Rs. 

TmnwvNona of the Medical and’ftllMdiipl S0> 
clety of Calcutta, vol. Iv. Bvo, 10 Ri. 

Jlrf(^ilatte»a qf Gmtmmmu A New fldl Im- 
proved Edition of the Regulations of Government 
for the Presidency of Fort William, complete 
from 1703 to Dec. 1838. Bvols. 4to, S50 Ra., 
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An Afmtrart of the Civil Judicial Regulations of 
the Supreme (.ovemnient ; brought ifown to the 
.Hat Dec. 18311. By Augustus Prlnaep, Esq., of 
Che Bengal Civil Service. 
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£. f I. Fraser. 
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them. By J. 11. Madge. (JAthOgraphed.) 

The Calrutta Ma^zine'niid MonAlp StegieUr. 
4 Rs — The First Number apiieared In January 
tost. 


SWEDEN. 

De lAngnd Keo~Arahird DisquinNOf^auctorc II. 
G. Llndgid^. 4to. (Upsal.) 

RUSSIA. 

Fragmenta ArdMea, e codicibus MSS. rnrisinls 
nunc pnmhm publlcis sumptibus edid. Dr. llen- 
BiuB. Bvo. (St. Petersburgn.) 

Ceachuchte dor Oat-Mongolen. History of the 
Eastern Mimgols and tlieir Dynasty, by Shiuiaiig- 
Ssvibcn, Kliuugtaidji of the Urdus; translated 
from the Mongol, and published with the Original 
Text and Notes, by J. J. Schmidt. 4to. (St. Pe- 
ter^rgh.) 

EipcihruMi trAfiramlre te Grand ronfre Ira Itna- 
riea i cxtTOit d’ \1cxandtei(le ou 1i.kciidi.r-N:iinede 
Ntokiny. traduit, en grande p.iriu-, .ipr> s I'Edition 
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PARl^MENTART FAFEIlk 
HiAtooo Wioowt.9 
fPraetiee of SuUee^ 

I, Letter from the Governor-general in Council tq, the Court of Ditipetora in the 
Judicial Department, Lower Provinces, dated the 4th December 1829. 

Honourable Sirs : We have the honour to transmit to your Honourable Court a copy 
of our proceedings of the present date, containing the reports of suttees for the yean 
1827 and 1828, teceived from the Court of Nizamut Adunlut, together with various 
other documents, and a printed copy of the Uegulation which we liavc this day passed 

For declaring the practice of Suttee, or of burning <*r burying alive the Widows of 
Hindoos, illegal, and punishable hy the Criiniiial Courts.'* 

We beg especially to refer your Honourable Court to the Govemor.generars minute, 
for the reasons which have influenced us in adopting this decisive step. 

The Report for the year 1 828 cxliibits a decrease of flfty-four cases of suttee, com- 
pared with 1827, and u still greater proportion as compared with former years, a result 
that would have been most satisfactory coul^ we have ascribed it to any change of 
opinion amongst the people at large. Rut we see no reason whatever to justify such a 
conclusion. 

Your Honourable Court will be gratified by perceiving the great preponderance of 
opinions of the most intelligent and experienced of the civil and military officer! con- 
sulted by the Governor. general, in favour of the abolition of suttees, and of the per*- 
feet safety with which, in tlieir judgment, the practice may be suppressed. 

A few, indeed, were of opinion that it would be preferable to effect die abolition by 
the indirect interference of the magistrates and other public officer-., with the tacit sanc- 
tion alone on the part of Government ; but we think tlic*’c arc very strong grounds 
against the policy of that mode of proccediog, independently of the embarrassing situor 
tion in which it would place the local officers, by allowing them to exercise a ditcVction 
in so delicate a matter. To use the words of the Governor-general, we were ** ddcidisdiy ^ 
in favour of an open avowed and general prohibition, resting altogether upon the moral 
goodness of the act, and our power to enforce it.** 

Your Honourable Court will observe that tlie original draft of the regulation waa 
considerably modified before its final enactment, and that it was deemed advisable, at 
the suggestion of the judges of the Nizamut Adawlut, to omit the distinction priginally 
made between misdemeanor and culpable homicide, in being accessory toa sUttee, and 
also in the degree of interference to be exercised by the police-officers. Upon the fullest 
consideration of the objections taken by tlie Court, we determined that it would be 
better to leave the apprtionnicnt of punishment to l>c regulated by the commissioners of 
circuit, according to the nature and circumstances of each case, and that separate special 
instructions should be issued to the police-officers, as well as to the European authori- 
tieo, to ensure a moderate and lenient exercise of the powers vested in them respectively 
by the Regulation. 

Finally, also, wc were induced by the advice of the Ni Mtr. it Adawlut to leave out 
a provision tlint the Maliomcdan law-officers should not take any part in trials In cases 
of suttee. We were disposed to think that the attuiidancu of the law-officers might be 
liable to misconstruction, and afford an opening to objections which it was desirable as 
much as possible to avoid ; at the same time the opinion of the Court against exce]ning 
the offence in question from tlie ordinary course of trial, was doubtless entitled to much 
weight, and upon the whole wc were willing to be guided by tlicir judgment in omit- 
ting the section altogether. 

We beg to refer your Honourable Court to the enclosures contained in the letter from 
tile registrar of the Nizamut Adawlut under date the Sd instant (No. 21), for the special 
instructions above noticed, which have been issued to the commissioners of circuity the 
magistrates, and the police-officers, for their guidance. 

In conclusbn, we venture to express a confident expectation that, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, the important meosurc which we have deemed it our duty to 
• Ordered by the House of rotnmoiu to be printvil, 17th June 1830. 
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«do|>^ will be efReidoiis in putting down the abhorrent practioo of suttee, a coniumma- 
Cipit, we Ihel persuaded, not leu aniiously desired by youtr Honourable Court than by 
srery preceding government of India, although thd atate of the country was less 
biourable in former times tlian at present for its full and complete execution. It would 
Imiloo much to expect that the promulgation of the abolition will not excite some 
MMe of clamour and disMtisfaction, but we are firmly persuaded that such feelings 
jl^irbe short-lived, and we trust tlut no apprehension need be entertained of its exciting 
uy Violent opposition or any evil consequences whatsoever. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) W. Bxktikck. 

CoMBEHUEaX. 

W. B. Bayley. 

Fort William, 4th December 1829. C. T. Metcalfe. 

[HiCn follows a copy of tlie Regulation, for which see our last volume, p. .OH.] 

XL Letter from the Governor in Council of Fort St. George to tlie Court of Directors 
in the .Judicial Dupartment, dated tliu.l2th Fuhriiary 1830. 

Having received from the Snprenie Government a copy of the Regulation enacted by 
the Governor-general in Council for decldring the practice of suttee to be illegal, we 
carefully examined all the texts of Hindoo luw which bear upon this subject, and having 
attentively considered the argutnciiLs advanced by our president in a Minute under date 
tlie I9lb ultimo (and recorded in our consultation of the 9d instant), of which we bate 
the honour to enclose a copy, wc fully concurred in Mr. Lushington’s opinion, tliut so 
far from tliis inlitiman practice being strictly enjoined by the most celebrated and revered 
of the Hindoo lawgivers, a life of ]iicty and virtue was by them specially ordained to 
be observed by widows, and that the abolition of this cruel and revolting custom would be 
an acta^ duty, and of mercy to that small portion of the Hindoos who still adhered to 
it, provided it could he accomplished without entailing worse consequences upon tlie 
people at large, and upon our empire over them. ^ 

XIaving. therefore under consideration the long experience which all classes of the 
people have now had of that spirit of toleration and regard for all their l^lt^tKis insti- 
tutions by which our Governments have always been distingiiislicd ; reflecting also upon 
the present tranquil state of these territories, and of onr political relations throughout 
India, we felt no apprehension that the few who inuy l>u dis,ilTected to the Company’s 
power would be able to excite any serious misconstruction from our execution of wliut 
bos been so long the liuin.ine desire of your Honourable Court, and we therefore resolved 
that the time had now arrived when this barbarous riistoin might be safely prohibited. 

We accordingly uiianiinoiisly rciolved to enact here the Bt'ng.il Regulation for de- 
claring the practice of suttee to lie illegal, with such alterations only aa were necessary 
to adapt it to the system of police and criminal justice in force in the territories subject 
tu this presidency, and we have the honour to enclose a copy as it now stands of Regula- 
tion I. , 1 8.30, in our code. 

We have the honour tube, with the greatest respect. Honourable Sirs, 

Your faithful humble servants, 

(Sigiiocl) S. R. LnsirlNCtoK. 

G. Walefe, I.icut. Gen. 

Jas. Taylor. 

Fort St. George, 12th February 1830 C. Hakris. 

[Here follows copy of the Regulation ] 

111. Extract of a Letter in the Political Department from the Governor nnd Council of 
Bombay to llic Court of Directors, dated the I3tli March 1830. 

The Supreme Government lias abolished the practice of ttUitees by a Regiihtion 
dated the 4tli December 1829, declaring it to be illegal, and punishable by the criminal 
courts- and the IMadras Guvernincnt lus followed the example by a Regulation dated 
the 2d February 1830, and the measure has not, so far os we have yet beard, been 
attended with any expression of discontent on Uie part of the Hindoo population calcu- 
lated to give alarm. 

Die subject is occupying the attention of this Government, and wc shall lose no 
time ill communicating to your Honourable Court the result of our deliberations. 
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T|IS.£.AST-INDIA QUESTION. 

THE CHINA TBA»B.^|IO. II. 

After reading the astounding facts stated iu onr last article — facts ad 
decidedly adverse to the ease of the free-traders, and conceded, som^jmes re- 
luotantly, by their omi witnesses — men of cool heads and sober understand- 
ings may begin to ask, from what materials can tba honest portion of the 
anti-charter party hate iBanufactured the fallacies with which they have 
first imfioscd upon themselves, and then endeavoured to delude the public, 
upon diis important question. The tnitli is, that most of these imlividuab 
are theorists, who, having persumied thcinHclves of the truth of some 
extravagant proposition, contrive to deduce their conclusions from tlicnoe as 
logically ns they may ; or they me persons who invert the process of rntioei- 
nation, and having determined to adopt a convenient oonclusiMi, they trouble 
tliemscives very little about majors and minors. 

Ijong ago, as soon as the **note of preparntioif ' was heard of hoslilitica 
ngaiust the Company, wc were struck with the strange incongruity of the 
views of their antagonists; and we remarked,’* that it would alfurd uk some 
amusement, at a future period, when the queslidii came before tlm pulilic in 
a specific shape, to expose some of tlic discordancies which they manifested, 
to show how they counteracted the manoeuvrivi of each other, and tlie .similar 
conclusions wliieli they ingeniously contrived to draw from opposite and 
contradictory premises. 

For example: the ihoor^ in which Mr. Rickards builds his opinion of 
the impolicy of continuing to the ('onipany their inonr)[>ol) of the China trade 
— for, he it observed, he affirms that they constitute the best organ that can 
be employed for the future political administration of liidiat — is, that that 
trade is a losing one; tliat so far from their gaining by the China commerce, 
the dividends upon the Company’s capital must be eitlier paid out of the 
Indian revenue (wdiich }ields little onto sur]ilus^, or the Company nrc, 
ian/Oy insolvent. ** 1 do lament most sincerely,” be adds, that they 
sliould ever think it nocc.ssary to mix up a commercial character with their 
political one, inasmuch as I conscientiously believe their commerce to be 
their bane.” He is asked at the outset of his examination : 

H. What opinion generally have you formed of the result of the tea trade 
carried on by the Company with China ?-> J. I formed a decided opinion, in 
the year 1813, that the received notion, at that time, of the profits of the 
Company's China trade being their only means of paying their dividends and 
interest upon their home bond debt, was altogether erroneous. I was then 
firmly convinced, and I gave my reasons for the conviction, that on a fair 
mercantile statement of their commer^ operations, the profits, if any, 
would be, found altogether insufficient to pay their dividends in this country ; 
and from the papers which have been printed and laid before the public since 
tluit period, I am ttiU further confirmed in that belief. 

Q. Do you include the trade to China, os well as the trade to India, in that 
opinion ?— if. I include in this opinion the trade to China more partieulttHy, 
• S«e Aitsf. jMim.. toL azvl. p.654. t Caamioiii Ev., SSOSa. 
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became it is now pretty generally asserted and believed to be the only source 
of commercial profit. 

Q. Are the committee to understand, that in the number of years which 
have elapsed since 1812, all the documents' that have come to your knowledge 
have confirmed your opinion, that the trade to China has not been the means of 
paying the dividends, as is general^ supposed ?— d. Certavnljf,* 

We quote this passage in order that there should be no suspicion that we 
misunderstand and misrepresent Mr. Rickards. It follows, if this theory 
of his be false-rr^and that it is so has been amply demonstrated by Mr. 
Melvill — ^that Mr. Rickards is bound to become a determined advocate of 
the Company’s China privileges, inasmuch as he has declared that there is 
no other organ whereby India can be so well governed, and that they have 
no other source of commercial profit, whence their dividends can be paid, 
besides tlie China trade. 

Mr. John Akcn, another free-trade witness, and a trader with China, 
on the contrary, founds his opinion of the impolicy of the Company’s 
monopoly upon their exorbitant profits, which he says are cent, per cent, 
clear! 

Q* Do you know now what the profit is which the Company makes? — A, 
The Company make, I believe, a hundred per cent. ^ 

Q. Comparing the prices at the India sales with the pri^V^i^at at Canton, 
should you say that they gain 100 per cent. £lear profit,^li^r deducting 
charges ?»A. I have no doubt of HI 

Q. Is not your assertion that you could sell cheaper than the Company 
founded upon your belief that they make a hundred per cent. ? — ^A. It 

There can be no misunderstanding here. No one can attempt to recon- 
cile these two conflicting theories, by supposing that extravagant charges 
swallow up the Company's profits, and leave their commercial transactions 
profitless; because the witness states that the> 100 per cent, profit is clear of 
all charges ; and he founds his belief that the free-traders could compete with 
the Company solely upon this hypothesis. He elsewhere says that the diffe- 
rence between the transactions of the Company and the free-traders is only 
10 per cent. ; so that if it could be shown that the Company's clear profit 
on tea is — not a minus quantity, as Mr. Rickards asserts — but only 89 per 
cent, thc-frcc trader would be unable to contend with them. Now, an 
o£Beial account was laid before the House of Commons, during the late 
session,:^ of the original cost prices, as well as the quantities, of the teas 
exported by the Company from Canton for several years, and we defy any 
person to shew that the profit — in the aggregate, or in any one item, — ^was 
half that amount. 

Mr. Aken is not the only witness who testifies his belief of the extrava- 
gant profits of the Company on their tea. Mr. Bates states that* the teas 
now brought by the Company cost the country about a million and a half 
more tlian they would if brought on private account. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the India Company derive a profit of a million 

* CemnMnis Ev., 3428 a.— 8430 a. t CommonB Ev., S10D, 8174, 2177. 

ft- Account of the Quu\tlty of Tea exported by tbs Eut-lndia Company from CanUm s oedaesd to bo 
I8th March liOtf. 
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■nd a half beyond what you conaider wotdd be a fair mereantile profit 
Beyond a &ir mercantile profit.* 

The theories upon which Mr. Crawfurd has constructed his arj^ments 
are of a like visionary and baseless kind, and are dissipated by the testi- 
mony of the free-trade witnesses themselves. 'I'lus j^cntleman has had, 
indeed, the singular advantage, or disadvantage, of being the demolisher 
of his own tlieories ; yet this fact docs not seem to restrain his passion ibr 
** spinning the slight self-picasing thread again.” In his examination before 
the Lords Committee on Trade, in 1820, he stated that there were no impe- 
diments to direct trade n'ith Cochin Chinn and Siam, save what arose from 
the misconduct of Europeans in former times ; that a free intercourse 
would restore commerce in those countries, and iliat judicious diplomatic 
arrangements would pave the way to it. His suggestions were adopted; 
lie w'as himself appointed ambassador to those countries ; and what was the 
result? We find it acknowledged in his own journal of his embassy, that 
his attempts in Siam, notwithstanding his civilities to the w'hite elephants 
and white monkeys, were utterly unavailing, and that no embassy is likely 
to he attended with better succeas. “In consequence of tlie expectation of 
extending British commerce with Siam,” he adds, “ some intelligent, enter- 
prizing, and extensive efforts were mode ndlh tliis view by the merchants of 
Singapore, backed by the capital of London and Liverpool. They may be 
said, however, to have totally failed, and one establishment, ailcr an expe- 
rience of two or three years’ actual residence, has recently, and since the 
date of the last treaty^ abandoned the undertaking os hopeless.” In 
C^ochin China, Mr. Crawfurd seems, at first, to have fancied the prospects 
to be brighter ; and depending upon tlie empty professions of tite king’s 
foreign minister, he furnished the supracargo of a British merchant ship 
with a letter of introduction to that minister ; the latter declared this to be 
a violation of the laws of the kingdom, and threatened the bearer witli 
capital punishment ! No advantage can result, in Mr. Crawfurd’s present 
opinion, from a perseverance in attempts to maintain a diplomatic intercourse 
with Cochin China, and “ the most prudent, if not the most profitable, 
mode of conducting the trade, will be through the channel of the Chinese 
junks.” This is Mr. Crawfurd’s candid testimony to the value of his own 
opinions ! 

This experiment is evidently considered by ^ome of the free-trade parti- 
zans, as, indeed, it ought to be considered, as affording a pretty strong 
proof of what may be expected from tlie Chinese government, if the inter- 
vention of the East-lndia Company should be withdrawn, and trade be 
put upon the same footing in China as in the adjoining countries. It is 
clear to- us that the discerning part of Uie free-trade advocates look to a total 
derangement of our relations with China as the certain result of such a 
change of system, out of which derangement they hope a better order of 
things may ultimately grow. This theory is distinctly enunciated by Mr. 
W. S. Davidson, one of the ablest, most practical, and most candid of the 
witnesses adverse to the Company. This gentleman, a man of tiic highest 

* ConuDoni Ev., mxb . 
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ff w pk lil li i Hty, {tenonfiHy acquainted ‘with Uta Mtuaieree of tietj )tarf of 
and senior partner of one of the two leading houses of husiness in 
m, thus developes the views to which we have referred; and we 
it our readers to ponder upon his sentiments : 

Q. What, in your opinion, would 1^ the result of the withdrawal of the 
Bast-India Company from China, and of an open trade to that country ?•— 
A. I conceive the result would, sooner or later, be a war between England and 
CMnot acetmpamed wide^readindrndual ndn; unless the Chinese govern^ 
ment be previously either coaxipKt by discreet, or coerced by energetic negoeia*' 
tion, into that amicable and reasonable intercourse with other nations, which 
every dvUized state it bound by the diciaies of nature to cullwate with iit neighs 
hours, 

Q. ‘You have stated, as the result of your experience in the trade of China, 
that you hoped to see the time when the trade of that country shonld be put 
upon a footing which you would consider more consonant to the interests and 
dignity of this country, by which all monopoly would be done away; have the 
goodness to state to the committee what your idea is of this perfect state of 
the trade with China which you should wish to see established ?— d. In doing 
so, I feel that I must consider China as n civilized nation ; and 1 therefore can 
entertain no doubt that vigorous negociation wonld obtain Great Britain alt 
the privileges she can seek to enjoy in such a distant and peculiar country* 
The only basis on which I think the trade with that country qpuld be carried 
on with safety to this country, and with comfort to the individuais who em- 
bark, is that of a treaty of commerce, wherein the duties of the foreigners 
who visit China shall be clearly and distinctly defined, wherein their rights, in 
return, shall be acknowledged, and the whole connexion proceed upon (^e 
sanction of such laws and regulations as 1 cannot doubt (it being always 
assumed that China is civilized) this country is in a state to exact. At the 
present moment the government of China admit us to hold intercourse with 
them. We take to them those articles which they require, and we receive in 
return the suqdus of their productions ; a state of things which I hold to be 
the most wholesome and consonant possible, with the interests of both coun- 
tries ; and 1 read, in an author of celebrity, under the head of ** Rights of all 
Nations against one that openly despises Justice,** that ** if by her constant 
maxims, and by the whole tenour of her conduct, she evidently proves herself 
to be actuated by that mischievous disposition ; if she regards no right aa 
sacred, the safety of the human race requires she should be repressed :’* and 
again : “ to despise justice in general is doing an injury to all nations.’* Vattel 
is my authority. 

Q, And you are of opinion that this better state of things in China might 
be brought about by a more vigorous exercise of authority on the part of this 
country ? — A. I do not entertiun a doubt of it. 

Q. Do you think it might be brought about by a mere withholding,of trade, 
or that it would require any more vigorous measure to produce it ?— il. I con- 
sider that a vigorous negociation, accompanied by a threat that the King of 
England would no longer consent to hold intercourse with China on the de- 
grading footing on which it has hitherto been carried on, would altogether 
alter the tone of the government of Pekin. 

When you stale that you expected successful results from a more vigo- 
rous n^ociation, did you contemplate coercion by war ?—A. I stated, I think» 
in a former answer, that what 1 meant by coercion, in the first instance, was 
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m cbfMtliat thf Kog of JEngluid oottld mo loofv t>l#H tbod^paM^tai- 
nloge ia which hia autdecu ware heUi in China, without privUggaa, without 
protection, without aafetj, either to p^aona or property. 

Q. Do you think that Ruch threat, unaccompanied by force, would produce 
the effect which you expect upon the government of China ?— A. / confeu 
I must entertain dinAts whether it would, 

Q. Then your ultimate view would be, that, aupposing audi an attempt 
were to be made by the King of England, that attempt, in ita ultunate reault, 
muat contemplate tlie aending a force, and in fact, going to war ?— A. Tksd Ir 
Just ike poiiU to whkk I comet provided 1 be juatified in ataling what, I fe a h e v p , 
1 have already done, in a previoua answer, that the common right of all eni* 
lized states to insist on holding reasonable intercourse with each other is 
acknowledged by the beat writers on the law of nations. 

Q. Putting the right out of the question, what rational expectation would 
be formed of any warfare carried on against a nation, of a population so im- 
mense ? — A, During many years* residence in China, the su^eet was constantly 
diitcussed. We had the information derived from the first embassy aa well aa 
the last, and I never heard any man who had given his mind to the subject but 
came to this conclusion, that although the population of Cliina may be 
250,000,000, twenty thousand British troops might march from Canton to 
Pekin, at any moment, without any hindrance or molestation.* 

Without expatiating upon the extraordinary character of this theory, 
deduced from a dictum of a junst w'hioh has no po^ible relation to the 
circumstances of the case; without inquiring into the justice of one nation 
assuming, before all the world, a right to force its trade upon another, at 
the point of the liayonet ; v. e put the matter upon a very simple issue 
if the cause here recommended be jusat, and if the Legislature of this 
country is prcjiared to adopt it, we will give up the cause which we are 
defending, for the grounds of our abjection to an open trade with China 
would then be wholly removed ; but if the course be unjust, if it would 
be, as we think, a more monstrous deed uf arbitrary wrong than was ever 
coniinitted even by tlic Chinese government itself, then it follows that things 
ought to remain as they are. Mr. Davidson says, in so many words, tiiat 
the result of an open trade with China and the withdrawal of the East- 
India Company, would be ** a war between England and China, accom- 
panied by widc-.sprcad individual ruin;” and when be is asked, ** If it 
should be found impracticable to coerce tlie Cliinese government, in the 
manner you have stated, do you tliiiik the mode in wliich tiie trade is carried 
on now is the most beneficial and secure?” he answers, frankly, " Un- 
questionably, if 1 connect the beneficial with the secure oonsidcratioa.” 
And again : 

Q. Supposing the Company to continue to trade there, and supposiag the 
trade thrown open to other Englishmen, with liberty to settle and reside at 
Canton, do you foresee any difficulties in carrying on the trade at Canton?— 
A, I foresee that many may arise. 

Q. Will you state what difficulties you anticipate?— A. 1 believe that indi- 
viduals would conduct themselves so irr^larly, that th^ would quickly 
bocome embroiled with the Chinese. 


* CommaotET., 3043, 3065, 4c. 
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Here^ then, we have an example of a etrong antagonist of the Com- 
pmy'g monopoly, building his opinion upon a theory which he expressly 
t^plares to be essential to it, and admitting, — not, as in the former cases, 
eedVing it to be inferred, — that the failure of his theory, cither from its 
^rinsio unsoundness or its ill-success in practice, must place him in the 
BoNFcftiost'rank of tlie defenders of that monopoly ! 

* We might go through Uie whole of the evidence adduced by the free- 
traders, and point out, in many other parts of it, instances of similar 
prepossessions. But the very principle upon which their whole case rests 
is fallacious. They argue upon the assumption that the Chinese govern- 
ment, — averse by habit and policy to intercourse with foreigners,— whose 
written law declares all other nations enemies to China, and all natives who 
trade' with foreigners, except such as are licensed by the government, 
traitors,— would be induced to change their policy, for the sake of benefiting 
foreigners alone. The free-trade partizans assume that, in the event of an 
open traffic, %vc should supply the Chinese people with woollens, cottons, 
metals, and other manufactures, for which they would be content to barter 
tea, drugs, and crude'productions. The mode by which Mr. Crawfiird, in his 
pamphlet, acted upon the interested passions ^of the weavers and manu- 
facturers of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Derbyshire, was by representing to 
them Jhc prodigious demand which an open trade would create for their 
goods in the mighty empire of China ; and all the petitioners from the manu- 
facturing districts dilate upon the immense and inexhaustible niarket which 
that empire would open to tlicir woollens and cottons. IjTow, this can 
only be effected by displacing so much labour in the factories of China ; 
the Chinese having a sufficient supply of woollens and cottons of their 
own, if they are tempted to buy ours by their cheapness (though they arc 
cunning enough to prefer durability to cheapness),* their manufactures 
must gradually become extinct. This is the prospect which is plainly 
contemplated by the free traders, from their triumphant appeals to India, 
where the experiment is producing that result. But these theorists overlook 
the utter dissimilarity between the two cases the one an anti-commercial 
foreign country, tlie otlier a part of our own dominions ! 

This question was submitted by tlie Commons’ Committee to Mr. 
Rickards, and it is amusing to observe how actively that gentleman escapes 
from fact into the wilds of theory. We request attention to the following 
passages in his evidence, though they are long ; the Uieory of this gentle- 
man is not to be collected from detached passages : 

Q. Are you not aware of many severe losses incurred in the export trade to 
India? — A, 1 have heard of losses, and I have no doubt that many losses 
have been incurred, but I am not particularly acquainted with any. 

Q. Are you not aware of many consignments to Calcutta having been sold 
under European prime cost on many occasions ?— A. In large branches of 
trade, like that between India and England, consignments will often he sent to 
Ijadia that are ill-calculated for the Indian market. At the first opening of the 

• *■ De you think that the Chineie populaUtm attend moet to the dieaimMa or the dunhUity of tba 
arUclc that they (lurchaae ?— I think they would attaod to ttie durability | they aw very exact Judaei of 
i|Uility.''— Mr. Battt Evidence be/vret/u Lord$, 580R. 
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trader Mveral vMmfaehtrtn in this coimtrj, and olArr tpe e Mon^ tuiKious to 
get rid of old stocks, sent out those itocks to India, in utter ignorance as to 
whether they were or were not fit for the Indian market. Mansf of iheu eon- 
ngnmentt certainly told at a eontiderable lott ;* but where goods are sent out 
to India well suited to the market (and many of such goods have passed 
through my hands), I know, and speak positively, to their being attended with 
profit to the consigners. 

Q. Do you know that the prices of these dfticles (cottons) has been greatly 
reduced in this country since it was pwtially opened I do know it. 

Q. Has not that been the means of spreading our manufactures in India to 
the detriment of the manufactures in that country? — if. It has been the means 
of widely spreading the use of British manufactures ! 

Q. Have not the muslins of Glasgow superseded, in a great degree, muslins 
the manufacture of India? — if. They have; bu^ according to my view of the 
cate, greatly to the advantage of India ! 

Q. Do you think it would be of advantage to India that the whole of that 
class of weavers should be deprived of their employment?— if, I think that 
India is now in that state in which it would be most for its advantage to have 
itt induttry directed to the ratting of raw produce, instead uf the production of 
dear manufactures. 

Q. And to have no manufactures ? — A. If the native Indiana can be su|)- 
plied with manufactures at a cheaper rate by England than they can manufac- 
ture them at home, I think it is decidedly for their advantage to take our 
manufactures in preference. 

Q. Can you state how many millions of weavers there are in India? — A, I 
cannot. 

Q. Do not you know that they are a very numerous class ?— ‘if . They are a 
numerous class ; but the larger proportion of them are cultivators also.f 

A conclusion so opposed to his notions of abstract justice, w'ould lead 
a man of plain sense, untinctured with the spirit of free-trade philosophy, to 
be sure that some fallacy lurked here. But it is a necessary potnl d*appui 
of Mr. Rickards’ theory in respect to the Chinese trade, and he has, there- 
fore, no doubt honestly and disiliterestedly, persuaded himself that there is 
no fallacy at all in it. He does not seem to be aware, that the ruin uf 
the Indian manufactures by the British, owing to the latter being sold under 
prime cost, is not the fair effect of equal competition, but, according to his 
own view, a kind of sacrifice in order to give the British a future monopoly 
of that branch of trade. He does not appear to have perceived, though a 
warm advocate for Hindu amelioration, that if tlu poor people arc in such 
"a state,” that they produce *^dear manufactures,” it would be a more phi- 
lanthropical measure to introduce steam-engines and niachineiy amongst 
them, whereby they may produce cheaper, than to annihilate their manufac- 
tures altogether, and reduce ** a very numerous class " of industrious manu- 
facturers to the condition of peasants, and thereby preclude them from the 
possibility of future improvement. But having established his principle, he 
thus applies it to China : 

• ThcM facts, which have been impudently denied, over and over aipun, by some of the flree-tiade 
paitisans. are now establuhed by the confcnion of a large flsctor and consignee. They aflbid in instruc- 
tive comment upon the boasted Increase of wpoits of British manufsetuem to India! 
t Commoas Ev.. 3819 a, dsc. 
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Voa lunwMedt that in your o^on, the greofe intfoductioa ^ cottaA 
iftknfiwturfln into India has supersede the mauufactarea of India; do yotti 
oA^kmo thi4 the government of China - wonld allow the introduction of ard* 
OMt into that country which should supersede the manufactures of tbdr own 
inhabitants ? — A, The government of China would, in my opinion, act very 
o^rdly, Jf they interpose their authority to prevent the introduction of a 
commodit/lnto China, which was to benefit their own sumecti^ an4 amprove 
their own revenue. * ? • • . . * 

*' Q. From your own knowledge of the government of China, whether ^eurd- 
ly or not, do you believe that they would interpose to prevent the*iarge.tetroib 
ductioD of such manufactures ?— if. I know nothing of the present intentionc 
or motives of the government of China ! I can only reason on the improbabi- 
lity 6f the thing, from its bdfig so obviously at variance with the interest loot 
only of the people, but of the government itself.* 

In other words, Mr. Riokards shuts his eyes upon notorious fhcts, and 
takes rcfuj^e in a theory, founded upon the assumption that it is to the advan- 
tage of the people of India, ergo, of China, to become mere raisers of 
raw produce, and to depend entirely, for the common articles of clothing, 
upon a country 15, 000 miles off! 

Mr. Rickards’ discernment is darkened by his theoretical prejudices -to 
such^a degree, that he cannot perceive that his principle, if applicable at 
all, is as applicable now as at a future time. Is it not now as much the 
interest of the people and of the government of China to promote foreign 
commerce, as it w'ould be in the event of the opening of the trade ? If so, 
why has every attempt wliich has been mode to caU tliat principle of inte- 
rest into operation — from the time of Captain Weddell's first experiment, 
in 1037, up to the present moment, when the whole of the European and 
American traders at Canton have been compelled to resort to something 
like compulsory measures, in order to procure a release from odious sliackle.s, 
— ^l)cen unsuccessful ? Why should a sensible and practical Canton merchant 
declare that, in the event of an open trade^, it would be necessary to march 
30,000 British troops from Canton to Pekin, if tlie interest of the Chinese 
government would render it, as Mr. Rickards elsewhere assures the com- 
mittee it would, desirous of free trade ?t What hinders the Japanese, a 
veiy enlightened people, from acting upon the same principle ? 

Mr. Rickards is, no doubt, of opinion that the Chinese government would 
think it obviously to the advantage of the people and of itself, if their coasting 
trade, and the traffic from ])ort to port in the islands, were to be engrossed 
by the British. This result of an open trade is alleged by some of the 
anti-ohiirter witjiesses, Mr. Bates, for example,^ as a recommendation of 
the measure. The Chinese junks,” says that gentleman, ** only go at 
particular seasons of the year ; British vessels, from tlieir particular con- 
struction, would sail frequently against the monsoon, in that quarter of the 
world, so that iAey would soon destroy any profitable trade by the Chi- 
nese** This destruction of all profitable trade would, as h matter of 
« ConiMwEv.aBaab, aasao. 

t ‘‘Ihave iu> Idea that thoCUiMK would luTvtlwtoMtQldwtkwtottoopniiisorawtiide.*’ Com- 

mona Ev., 3401)0. 

4. Lords Ev„ 5337. 5230. 
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«oiifSP, be regafded, by the clesf-siglited government of GiuM, as benefi- 
oiol to its subjects, and productive of inoreinent to the revenue. 

When a witness, who has suffered hLs mind to become too familiar with 
ifiese Irec-trade paradoxes, but is not an incorrigible theorist, admits the 
light of common sense into tlie avenues of his understanding, it is wonder- 
ful how soon he finds them melt into air — ''into thin air.” IVfr. Stewart, 
the member for Beverley, a person locally acquainted with the trade of 
Canton, has come forward as a witness upon tiie in'c-trade interest ; and 
we shall lay before the reader a brief epitome of the main points of his 
examination**^ and cross-examination, as illustrating the remark we have just 
made. 

Mr. Stewart was of opinion, in his first examination, that tlic effect of 
opening the trade with China would bo most beneficial, inasmuch as tlicre 
would be a far greater consumption there of the staples and manulaotuses of 
this country, particularly woollens and metals, " which would be oonsuuied 
to a very great extent indeed;” that China would take off a great deal of 
iron, copper, tin, and also woollens and cottons, " the consumption of all 
which is on the increase ;” that China, in its varied productions, would 
afford the means of making returns direct to this country in goods without 
loss. He goes on to slate, that the effect of such a trade would increase 
the exports of the produce of India to China. “ In oonncciion with tliat 
part of the question which relates to tlic trade from this country, perhaps 
the most profitable mode of carrying on trade with China, if it were per- 
fectly free, would be circuitously, by India — sending a ship’s cargo out to 
India, to be sold there, and the proceeds invested in the produce of India, 
to be earned into China, and the returns brought homo direct from China.” 

When Mr. Stewart is cross-examined (we use the phrase perhaps some- 
what irregularly), it is plain that be founded his opinions upon erroneous 
data, or upon entire ignoranee of tlie results of actual experiments. He 
was not aware that British manufactures, especially woollens, have been so 
cheap in India, that they could have been exported by the country traders 
from India to China, if there had been a demand there, at a less price than 
from England. He was not aware that British goods might have been sent 
direct from England to Singapore, and taken up, by British ships, from 
thence to China. He thought the price of British goods sufiiciently low to 
justify the expectation that the Chinese would purchase them to a con- 
siderable extent; and he concludes that the Amei loans had increased their 
export trade in such goods proportionally. He admits that, if the fact be 
otherwise, the natural inference is, that there has not been a demand for a 
greater quantity of British woollens and cottons, notwithstanding a diminu- 
tion in their price of late years to the extent of about fifty per cent 'He 
acknowledges that there is cveiy facilily for introducing metals, by means 
of the country trade ; but he finds, from being sho^n the official docu- 
ments, that the importation of tin, by country ships, into China, has very 
considerably fallen off since the year 1817-18, and that the Company have 
exported none since 1822-23, leading to the conclusion, as he says, that 
« Loidf Et.« p. OM et ««. Conmnu p. 400 cfwi. 
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the trade in that metal yielded no prodt; and ho diooovera ample leaeon to 
draw the same conclusion regarding iron. Mr. Stewart is then requested to> 
fpeoiff the articles of China produce which, in his opinion, ooald be ob- 
Uined in China, in case of any great extension of trade. He mentions 
silk (raw and manufactured), drugs, nankeens, and sugar. He is then 
reftlrred to an official return of the quantities of these identical articles 
exported from Canton by the Americans for European consumption, and 
he finds, to his apparent astonishment^ that tliey have also /a/len off ; one 
of them, nankeens, which he assumed would be “ an article of consider- 
able export,” has " fallen off very considerably.” 

In our apprehension, the result of Mr. Stewart’s examination must havo 
Wrought a very important revolution in his own sentiments: for from the 
tenowr of his later answers, it is apparent that he was totally unprepared 
for, and not a little surprised at, the facts which stared him so uncourteously 
in the face. Having neither an obstinate predilection for a theory which 
had been a pet for seventeen or eighteen years, nor any direct interest which 
would be assuredly promoted by an open trade to China, Mr. Stewart was 
not above disclosing symptoms of a consciousness of having been deceived. 

It cannot be too often or too strongly impressed upon impartial persons, 
who weigh the evidence on this great question, that some of the free- 
trodd’ witnesses arc very peculiarly interested in it. Mr. Rickards, for 
example, as a large East>India consignee and factor, must be per- 
sonally interested in immediately augmenting the extent of the trade, no 
matter whether profitable or not, his commission being computed not upon 
profits but upon principal. VVe distinctly disavow any belief, and even 
suspicion, that Mr. Rickards — a gentleman, we sincerely believe, of the 
Ihost upright and honourable character — ^would Jcnoufingly suffer his evidence 
to be biassed by a sordid regard to his own interest. But men are often 
unconsciously biassed, on such occasions, as a very limited intercourse with 
the trading world will abundantly show; and really, when we read some of 
the opinions and hypotlieses of Mr. Rickards, so peculiar to himself, and so 
utterly at variance even with the testimony of his own party, we arc iric- 
aistibly reminded of tlie old axiom, 

FaeilUme hominet id quod voiunt credunt. „ ^ 

Before we conclude this chapter of theories, it may be worth while to 
advert to one or two others, whereby attempts arc made to get rid. 6f facte 
which are very distressing to the free-trade parti zans. e su^pin the fol- 
lowing passage, in Mr. Bates’s evidence, where that gentlcmaniftgenioudy 
assigns reasons for the diminution of the American eastern trade. 

Q. It appears by the return, page 63, in these papers before you, that in 
the years 1816, 1817, and 1818, the tonnage cleared out from the United 
States for ports beyond the Cape of Good Hope, was respectively 36,263, 
^,169, and 36,680; and in the three years 1826, 1827i and 1828, the ton- 
■‘nage amounted only to 19,070, 17>078, and 14,112; can you explain the 
causes which have occasioned so very great a dioainution in the amount of 
tonnage clearing out for ports beyond the Cape of Good Hope ; and can 
you state what part of the trade, which the Americans possessed beyond the 
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6ape of Good Hops^ has fluled siaee tht last period?— jl. I should say H 
might be accounted for on general principles. Peace having token place, the 
trade naturally went into those channels to which it properly belonged ; the 
Americans having, in former times, from their neutrality, carried on a consi- 
derable portion of the India trade, they continued their expeditions afterwards, 
and that they found their mistake in about the year 1818; or perhaps the 
opening the trade to India might have some cflect. I do not remember the 
precise period of that ; but the American trade to Bengal is now confined to 
the consumption of the United States ; there arc no longer importations vrith 
a view to exportation to difihrent parts of Europe ; even a portion of their 
supply of Bengal produce is drawn from London to the United States in a 
variety of articles. A portion of that tonnage was employed in the trade to 
Batavia ; the Dutch have made regulations which have destroyed thuir trade 
there ; that will account for a portion of it. 

Q. It appears by the account at page 28, that in the years subsequent tu the 
opening of the trade with India, namely 1816-17« 1817*18, and 1818-19, res- 
pectively, the tonnage of vessels clearing out from British ports in India for 
America was 15,145, 18,003, and 23,944, and that in the three last years, 
1824-25, 1825-26, and 1826-27, respectively, the tonnage of American ships 
clearing out from India for America has been 3,067, 3,743, and 2,389 ; do vou 
know to what circumstance is to be attributed that great fulling-off in the 
American trade with India since the year 1818-19 1 should attribute the 

falling-off to the circumstance that in time of peace all .'roods roust go to the 
|dace of consumption in the most economical manner, and that America being 
a place of small consumption, they can afford to bring only the goods which 
they want ; it will not any longer answer to export the goods to America for 
the purpose of being re-exported to the European markets, where they will be 
consumed.* 

This, in homely language, means nothing more than that the Americans 
have found the eastern trade a losing one, and they are gradually reducing it. 
Tf Mr. Bates had given this succinct answer, he could have spared details 
which must shame those writers and speakers who have extolled the pro- 
digious dimensions of the American Eastern trade, its profits, its continued 
increase, and Uic mighty advantages from which Ihcir monopoly of supply 
to the continent shuts out British nicrcliants. It now appears, from Mr. 
Ball's’ acknowledgment, that they not only do not and cannot supply the 
continental market, but that “ a portion of their own supply of Bengal 
produce is drawn even from London to the United States, in a variety 
of articles !” We may thank Mr. Bates for ^hus demolishing, nt one 
stroke, the theory upon w'hich so many skins and quires of petitions have 
beca wasted. 

Mr. C. Everett, indeed, has discovered another rca.son why the Amcri- 
caa trade has not increased ; it is not the want of demand, the effects of 
llie peace, or of tlic opening of tlie India trade, or because they can afford 
to bring only the few goods tliey want ; it is want of capital. The trader 
according to Mr. Everett, is veiy profitable, but although so profitable, and 
although the American government do not exoct the daiies till a year, per- 
haps, after the profits upon the adventure are realized, yet for want of 
capital, tlie American eastern trade ha.s diminished from SIVKX) tons in 

• Ev.. SSlfi, 5217. 
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1817, to 14,112 tons in 1828 ! Tlie foHoirhi^ qoestionB were tTien' pnt^ 
and the succeeding very amusing answers returned : 

Q. Had the trade been very profitable, do you not imagine the Americans 
would have found capital to have carried it on to a greater extent; that they 
would have borrowed capital?— A. They may not have been aware that it was 
■profitable / 

Q. If that had been the case, however, do you not tluok it would have 
become known? — ^A. I cannot eay!* 

As Mr. Everett is put forward rather prominently by the free-traders, 
and has produced a variety of accounts, got up for the purpose of showing 
the wonderful augmentation and extent of the American shipments of British 
wooUbns and cottons to Canton, we will look a little further into his evidence 
explanatory of these accounts. He is insisting upon the immense increase*, 
and the 'profitable increase, in these exports ; when be is asked, apparently 
by a sanguine member of the Lords* Committee : Has the export of 
British manufactures to China been doubled in quantity since tlie year 1821 jp" 
He answers : ''The statements I have handed in, wlicn compared with the 
reports from tliose three houses to which I have referred, will show your 
lordships that exactly.** He then delivers an account of the quantity and 
value of cloths, camlets, long ells, cottons, and other manufactured goods 
purchased by him for the China trade from 18J8 to 1828, whence it appears, 
upon close examination, that the exports in the year 1822, so dexterously 
chosen as the point of comparison, amounted to about one-fiflh part of the 
exports of 1820, and one-fourth of those in the year 1821 ! The average 
of the two last years in tlie account (1827 and 1828) shows an actual bond 
fide falling off in tlie value of the exports, as compared with 1820, of 
nearly two-thirds. He is then asked as to the items of the quantities: 

Q. By that statement it appears that, in the year 1820, the number of precca 
of cloths shipped was 3,494 ; in the year 1821, 3,570. It appears, by another 
statement of yours, that since those years, the price of cloths has been dimi- 
nished nearly fifty per cent. ; but in the year 1827, it appears that only 508 
pieces of cloth were exported, and in the year 1828 only 1,300 : can you ex- 
plain from what circumstance that arose ? — A, They may have been a part of 
finer cloth by the early vends ! 

42. Does that appear on reference to the comparative prices ?— if . There is 
certainly a great irregularity in the quantity shipped. Of these shipments in 
1826, oneJialf of the goods were bought in 1825. f 

Q, Will you look to the article of camlets; that appears to have diminished 
in price from forty-two to forty-five per cent, since the year 1821 ; and the 
number of pieces of camlet exported in the year 1820 was 9,246, in the year 
1821, 2^63; whereas in the last two years, notwithstanding the great diminu- 
tion of price, the number in 1827 was only 1,200, andiii 1828, 2,700: can 
you account for that ?— if. It may have been that there were too mai^ sent the 
year previous / 

42. In the year 1826 it appears that only 2,310 were sent, and in the year 
f825 none at all were sent if. The sbipnients in 1826 were ddayed till 1826b 

Q. The shipment of 1826, which is 2,310, must be divided then, between 
the two years, 1825 and 1826 ? — A. Yes, it should be so divided ! 

• Loids Et., 0349. 5350. 4 Thera wera none at all expoited In 1885 ! 
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So that the reason why onfyj,200 were sent in 1827 (there bring 0,246 
sent in 1820, when they were forty per cent, dearer) is the exc^ive quan- 
tity sent the previous year, which vast quantity was 1,155 pieces ! But a 
few other interrogatories show completely that Everett had never given 
the subject upon which he came to be examined^, any previous considera- 
tion. 

Q, The export of British goods on American account from this country having, 
according to your account, increased very largely during the last three or four 
years, how do you account for the diminution in the sale-value of merchan- 
dize imported by Americans into China, in the course of these three or four 
years, J 824-6, 1825-6, and 1826-7? — That may be accounted for by the 
cargoes having been sent to Manilla or elsewhere after touching at Lintin 1 

So here is a person at first affirming the extent of the trade with China, 
and then accounting for its diminution by telling you Hint “the cargoes” 
may never have gone to Ciiina at al][! One of the most ingenious attempts 
ever made, probably, to reconcile theory and facts. 

Q. The account to which the question refers, which is No. 25 of the Papers 
presented to Parliament in the year 1829, refers to the sale-value of merchan- 
dize actually imported into China. By that it appears, that in the year 1824-5 
the sale value was 2,439,545 dollars; in 1825-6, 2,050331 dollars; and in 
1H26-7, 2,002,549 dollars ; thus showing a gradual decrease in the value of 
merchandize imported into China by the Americans in those three years. If 
the export of British nianuracturcs has increased in those three years, in what 
articles do you apprehend that the export of the Americans has fallen off?— • 
A, I cannot antwer that question exactly !* 

Surely it is not too much to repeat — after this additional specimen of the 
evidence adduced by the free-traders — that their own witnesses have put 
them out of court. At nil events, their wild theories, incredible in tliciii- 
sclvcs and incongruous with each other, the contradictions between Uicir 
facts and their opinions, inspire little confidence in their testimony. But 
wc liave not done with their evidence yet. 

Before wc bring this article to a conclusion, w'c would subjoin the opi- 
nions of Mr. Davidson (of the firm of Davidson and Co., at Canton) on 
two heads ; first, the smuggling trade ; and secondly, the utility of tlie 
Company's factory at Canton as a medium of the British trade with that 
port. 

Mr. Davidson candidly acknowledges that he entered veiy largely into 
the smuggling trade at Canton, confining his transactions, however, to 
opium in the import trade, and silver in the export ; his rule being “ to 
smuggle those articles which were prohibited, but not those upon which a 
direct duty was laid.” His description of this trade is, that it was a con- 
stant sea of trouble. “ Constant interruptions, owing to the exactions of 
the mandarins, which stopped the sales altogether, in some instances ; on 
other occasions, after the parties who bought tlie opium of me had paid 
down the money, and had got their orders, it could not be delivered, and I 
was obliged to refund, because they coul(l not make their arrangements ; 


* Lords Ev., 53^( ac. 
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and M parties in those oircumsUwoes are sometimes ve^ unreasonyshle, 
in some instanoes they wanted me to indemnify them for the profits tlicy 
might have got, when it was, in fact^ their own government which im- 
peded them/' He added| that he risked, every day, fines and unlimited 
imprisoiunent. 

In respect to the utility of the Company’s factory, he states that the 
facilities of doing business in the port of Canton are very great, and when 
asked to what cause he ascribed those facilities, he says frankly, " privi- 
leges obtained by the exertions of the East-India Company’s Select Com- 
mittee in which, he adds, tlie Americans and all other foreigners partici- 
pate.* Upon a subsequent examination, he is desired to enumerate the 
advantages and disadvantages which result to the British trade generally 
in China from the existence of the East-India Company under the present 
rcguldtions. 

The disadvantages, he acknowledges, “ are both few and unimportant.” 
Their servants may stop all British trade, which power may be exercised 
•jiijudiciously, and for speculative good : tlie witness had sufiered from this 
cause. Another disadvantage was, tlie jealousy entertained by the Company 
respecting woollens and worsteds, which prevented his exporting from Ben- 
gal in a ship with himself, a couple of carpets for the use of his house at 
Canton. We cannot find any others enumerated, 

’rhe advantages, he says, arc of two kinds, commercial and political. 
Amongst the first he includes the counterpoise, ** of inestimable value,” 
whicli the Company’s influence forms against tlie Hong monopoly, and 
which individuals could not resist ; the absence of ibis counterijoise, he 
adds, “ would have the direct effect of decreasing the prices given for all 
the imports, and of increasing the prices demanded for all the exports.” 
Another advantage is found in the Company’s support of bankrupt mer- 
chants, whereby the country and other traders have been enabled, however 
paradoxical it may seem, to deal with bankrupts on better terms than with 
solvent merchants, because the extortions of the Chinese government are 
always proportioned to the wealth of the party who secures the shin.’ 
Another advantage was, the facility of remittance offered by the Company 
by means of bills on their Indian government. Lastly, a public body, 
having eighteen or twenty ships of force at their command, was a great 
security to British persons and property. In the political advantages, he 
places in tlie first rank the independent tone which the Company have held 
towards the Chinese government, and the refusal of Uieir servants to per- 
form degrading acts of reverence. He verily believes that, if the ko-tow 
had been performed by Lord Amherst, the China trade would not have 
been in existence at this day.” 

* CiKunom Ev., 2545, &c. 
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SONGS OF TUB ANCIENT TIME. 

No. V. 

A MIGHT MARCH 0^ AN ANCIENT BRITON. 

It was a dreary night» 

In the autumn of the year, 

Wc had miles to march ere the dawn of light. 

The foe was in our rear. 

Coldly the black mist swept 
Along our scattered train. 

And pale with fear the little one crept 
To its mother’s knee again. 

The tomb-like air was damp. 

And the thick light on each face 
Was ghastly and dim, as a dying lamp 
In a lone death-strude place. 

We heard a mighty dash. 

As of a spirit's plume ; 

We saw the ste^ Sing past, by the Sash 
Of the stirrups in the moon. 

One pallid gleam did break 
From the moon in darkness hid. 

Like the light that creeps on a shrouded check 
Through the coil|n*8 broken lid. 

Some were struggling with death. 

As with an armed guest; 

Some turn'd their faces to the earth. 

Like a child unto its rest. 

Upon the brow of one the stain 

Of rage had left its trace ; 

lie had flung his head with a plunge of pain. 

From the touch of the Roman's face.* 

By the corpse a young girl knelt, 

His gasping lips she fann'd ; 

She could not see the face, but she felt 
The cold blood on her hand. 

Over the girl I bow’d. 

The face was haggard and wild, 

I saw by a beam through a passing cloud 
One I had known a child. 

And in our boyhood time, 

When our hearts and feet were free, 

He was unto me a blessed chime, 

Yea, a glad-bird unto me. 

His mother's strength was spent. 

For she was a wasted one,. 

And she could not walk, save when she leant 
Her arm upon her son. 

• Alluding to his repaitance, sndtheavcnlontothottnnger, fin whom he had foiwken his country 
and friends, which naturally accompaaled it. 
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Oiir elders look'd and said, 

Aa th^ turned their heads to greet, 

** That boy will be, when her light is fled, 

A lantern to her feet !** 

But years passed by, and pride 
Came over that sunny boy ; 

We saw that his careless hand had dried 
The widow’s cruse of joy. 

We heard that his plume of fight 
By the southern breeze was fann’d. 

And his name to the soul was a word of light. 

Afar in the stranger's land. 

But his mother sat alone. 

By the tree at her cottage-door; 

She could not walk to the druid mount. 

And she wasted more and more. 

And there was one^oh, brighter 
Than all our forest^irls. 

The dew-bird’s feet were never lighter 
Than the dancing of her curls. 

Her bosom was the nest 
Of some sweet bird-like thing. 

And Hope and Joy a song of rest 
Unto her heart did sing. 

Death gathered on her face 
A shadowing of grief. 

Like the dark light in a secret place. 

Upon a violet leaf. 

But my heart goes back again 
Unto my boyhood glee. 

And my early friend, with his joyful strain. 

Is looking up to me. 

*'My spirit woxeth faint. 

My weary eyes grow dim— 

I cannot tell of her resting-place, 

I cannot tell^of 

The Harrovian. 


THE CHIEFS OF LITTLE BUCHABIA. 

To tbb Editor. 

The Canton Register, from which your estimable Journal gives, from 
time to time, very interesting extracts, always entitles the chiefs of Little 
Bucharia, pachas. This is a mistake: the Turkestani word, which the 

Chinese transcribe by pXh-kVi, is not the Persian term l&\j 

pasha f but the Turkish word heh^ which signifies ** prince.” 

Klaproth. 
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TRAV^Ss'tO the «£AT of war in the east.* 

Captain Alexander, whose travels in Ava, Persia, and Turkey we 
noticed three years ago,f has now presented us witfi the fruit of his obser- 
vations, made in a pretty extensive journey tlurough Russia, the Crimea, 
and the Turkish provinces in Europe, during the interesting period when 
those provinces were the seat of hostilities between Russia and the Porte. 

'The indefatigable zeal with which tliis young oflieer avails himself of 
every opportunity to enlarge his observation and professional knowledge, by 
observing mores muHorum ei urbes, and the details of foreign service, is 
highly commendable. A year’s leave of absence was sullicicnt to enable 
him to visit 8t. Petersburg!) and Moscow^ view the most remarkable objects 
in those capitals, cross the Scythian steppes to the Crimea, make a tour of 
its southern coast, join the Russian fleet in the Black Sea (the operations 
of which had so important an influence upon the movements of the Russian 
army, nfLer it crossed the Balkan), and lastly, to join the hcad-quailcrs of 
General Dicbitcli, at Adnanoplc. By an uniortunate accident, ntUiicI\, 
the malicious accusation of a Russian ofiiccr, who charged Capt. Alexainler 
with being an English spy, he w'as placed under temporary restraint, and 
prevented from executing tlic ulterior part of his scheme, that of visiting 
Constunliiioplc, and returning to England byw'oyof Etrypi and Italy. 

Although the sketches of Capt. Alexander arc necessarily rapid, they 
are not the superHcial notes of a mere idler, who expels ennui by galloping 
along tlic high road — 

to Amiens and Chantilly, * ■ 

All in a line, os strait us Piccadilly. 

Ills experience in travel, the equanimity with which he submits to all its 
unavoidable inconveniences and mishap, his readiness to adopt the customs 
and habits of the people with whom he is temporarily domiciled, and not lo 
look upon the dark side of their character alone, are securities for the fidelity 
of the dcscription.s, which his professional character and other recommenda- 
tions afforded him groat facilities for making. 

His delineations of Russia, of its government and people, are decidedly, 
upon the whole, favourable. He observes, that ** Russia must not be 
judged by the standard of other countries; it as yet but a new country 
in civilization, and the governments ore yet in their infancy. Government 
is under the simplest form, that of the father of a family in the person of 
the Czar.” Capt. Alexander, though he mixed with the higher classes, 
has judiciously endeavoured to complete his picture by studying the teaits 
of the inferior class. He has been induced by better information even to 
recant the opinion, which he gave iu his former work, of the ambitious views 
of the Russian government on Persia, which he acquired from the partial re- 
presentations made to him in the latter country. 

• Tmvdt to the Seet of War in the Eaat, through Ruirin and the Crimea, in 1829; with Sketchca of 
the Imperial Fleet and Army, Panonsl Adventure^ and Characteilatic AneodotCb By CapUin J. E. 
Alexander, (late) ISth Lancen, K.L.S., M.R.A.S., Oc. London, 1830, S volb CoUmmoud Bentley. 

f See Afiof. Joiim., voL sxlii. p. 849. 
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He does not find the morals of the people so lax as some travellers have 
represented them. Though the Russians are* fond of strong liquors to 
excess^ this vice has not the serious concomitants which aggiwate it in 
odifr countries. An inebriated Russian is always in good humour, and our 
atftlior says he never saw a drunken " set-to ** in the country. Murders 
ace sometimes frequent, and he says that the isvostchioks, or drosky-drivers, 
have an ili>reputatioii for making away with people in the winter ; when 
crossing the frozen river, they will, now and then, plunder their fare, and 
then pop him into a hole in the ice, under which the body would be carried 
by the current to the Baltic. Among the mooziks, or peasants, a species of 
delinquency is prevalent, which political economists might be tempted not 
to stigmatise with the harsh name of vice, because it swells the scanty popu- 
lation of Russia : the foundling hospitals, which are numerous and extensive, 
receive large annual supplies from this source ; ih that of Moscow there 
arc sometimes 4,000 foundlings received in one year. 

The prodigious activity and perfection of the Russian police, is perhaps 
one instrument of correcting the morals of the people. Our traveller 
relates surprising proofs of the vigilance of its officers ; and he says that 
such is its efficiency, that a single unarmed traveller may pass from Peters- 
burgh to Odessa without interruption.*' 

Dj. Clarke and some succeeding W'riters have denounced tlic Russian 
inns. Capt. Alexander is more liberal. Unlike some travellers ui 
Russia,'* he sa}8, who will hardly allow 'any good tiling’ to be found in 
it, and who seem to take a pleasure in exaggerating the want of those com- 
forts to which they have been accustomed at home (and where they had 
much better remain, than visit foreign countries to look at them through a 
medium of prejudice), we found at every stage tlie trachieerSf'^ or inns, 
abundantly supplied wj^ wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of hunger ; 
and not only excellent food, but clean and well-dressed dishes.” He 
inserts aa amusing dialogue between tlie passengers of a diligence and a host, 
in bargaining for the price of the dishes ; the latter, like all tradesmen in 
Russia, in\ariably asking ie double of what he will take for his commodities. 

The diligence, a heavy vehicle, dragged sometimes by nine, horses, driven 
often by children of only ten or twelve years old, our traveller found ** roomy 
and comfortable.” The country, from St. Petersburg!! to Novogorod, is 
flat, with forests of fir and bireh. The stillness of the night was occasion- 
ally interrupted by a courier dashing past at full gallop, in his pavosAy, or 
four-wheeled car without springs, whoeping and hallooing to clear the way. 
Throughout Russia, tliere is a great ' facility of communication by post: 
the journey from Odessa to Petersburgh, a distance of 2,300 versts, is 
accomplished by couriers, according to our author, in the almost incredibly 
short space of seven days, that is, at the rate of about 230 miles a day ! 
I'lie scenes on the road were occasionally of an amusing kind. At tlie 
trackteers and post-houses, the servants and unemployed isvostcbicks might 
'*be seen lying about at night on the steps of the door and in the passages, in 
their sheep-skin shoobs : a pig would occasionally occupy a berth near them, 
and a hen conic and perch oh their nose." Delightful simplicity ! 

** traileuns. 
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Some of the castotru of the lower ordera in Ruseia exhibit proofii ol’ the 
connexion which this vast empire forms between the antipodean systems of 
civilization of China and ancient Rome. The geleika, or double flute, 
the two month-pieces of which are inserted into the mouth together, whilst 
the tubes are held apart, and which our traveller saw played by boys at the 
doors of the cottages in the road to Moscow, is the Roman double-pipe, 
or tihio' pares ; and iiie stchoti, or Russian reckoning-board, is the Chinese 
sicanpan. 'I'he Romans had also their abacus. 

The aspect of Moscow is thus described : 

As we advanced, we gradually descried, stretching across the plain towards 
which we were descending, the great city ; domes and spires rose frequent 
among the trees ; then the churches themselves appeared, and the white walls 
of the Kremle (Kremlin) and Beligorod, with Ivan Veliki towering above the 
rest, its golden domes burhished with the first rays of the sun. As wc neared 
Moscow, piles of building seemed to stretch on each side of us to the verge 
of the horizon, among which there were every where seen fantastic arabesque 
cupolas. Wc passed tlirough the eagle-surmounted pillars of the barrier, and 
entered the wide streets. Not like Clarke, did wc look around, after driving 
some distance, and ask, ** where was the city ?** and instead of finding our- 
selves in the midst of widely-scattered huts and palaces, large open spaccH, 
and confusion of arrangement, we were agreeably surprised by the sight of 
spacious streets very clean, and neither ruins of any kind, nor the least appear- 
ance of the dreadful visitation of 1812. Though thu houses in the first 
streets through which we passed were not continuous, yet they were all con- 
nected, one with another, as at Novc^orod, with gardens enclosed with ochre- 
painted walls. Churches with glittering and gaily painted domes, and of every 
variety of architecture, continually arrested our attenUon. 

At Moscow our traveller, unexpectedly, encountered the embassy of the 
Persian prince Khoosroo Mirzo, despatched in consequence of the murder 
of the Russian ambassador Gribaedoff, at Tehran. Capt. Alexander 
renewed liis acquaintance with some of the individuals composing tlie 
embassy, whom he had known in Persia, and from them he collected the 
real facts of that transaction. The Russian ambassador was a nuui of 
great natural abilities, a linguist and a poet ; but he wanted the address to 
conciljBie the Persians, by humouring their prejudices. By his incautious, 
and even culpable conduct, with respect to two Armenian women, he 
roused the indignation of the populace in tlie Persian capital to a degree 
which rendered even the Shah’s interference unavailable. 

Capt. Alexander relates a love afiair between tlie young prince and a 
Mademoiselle Demidofij attended by whimsical circumstances. 

In crossing the steppes between the Dnieper and tlie Crimea, the author 
fell in with parties of the Nogay I'artars, in their arbas or waggons, des- 
cribed by Herodotus. On arriving at Perecop, tlie prospect of a transi- 
tion from deserts of sand to a terrestrial paradise — ^tbe Crimean peninsula — 
was delightful. But it is the southern coast alone which deserves this deno- 
mination ; the greater part of Crim Tartary is a flat steppe. At Symphero- 
pol, its capital, the change began. Green hills rose on either side; in the 
valleys ran clear streams, the banks adorned with gardens. Sevastopol, 
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th* new'poit of the Crimea, and now the Poiiamonth of the Eaxine, is 
^mo ' delightfully situated, end as the oountry~the aneicnt Chersonesus 
— abounds with remains of antiquity, thia mreumstanoe affords a 
^nKw 'sdorce of gratification to the traveller of taste. 

Capt. Alexander has given, in an appendix to his fimt volume, a short 
catalogue, accompanied by etchings, of antiquities found in the steppes near 
the* Buxine, which abound with such remains of the greatest interest. 
Capt^ Alexander has not, probably, directed his attention very closely to 
these archaeological pursuits, or he would not have rendered the words 
** Diis Manibusf the usual dedication to the infernal deities prefixed to 
Roman epitaphs on Sarcophagi, ** in the hands of the Gods,*' His explana- 
tions of the Greek inscriptions are far from satisfactory. 

The great object of our traveller was to be permitted to join the Russian 
army in the field, and to witness the operations of the contending 
powers." When he arrived at St. Petersburg!!, the Emperor was absent 
at Warsaw, in consequence of the coronation; but through Sir James 
Wylie, he obtained, after some delay, a sanction from the Grand Duke 
Michael for his joining the guards at Tulchin^ which it was fortunate he 
declined doing, as they took no share in the campaign. When he arrived 
at ^mpheropol, all his friends there, conscious of the jealousy of the 
Russians on this point, declared that it was impossible he ever should obtain 
permission to join either the fleet or army, for that all foreigners had been 
refused permission that campaign." * 

Capt. Alexander, however, relied upon his influence , with Admiral Grcig, 
the comniander-in-chief of the Russian Black Sea Heel, and by the inter- 
vention of Count Woronzoff, he procured an order to join the fleet. He 
accordingly proceeded to the Paris, three-decker, and experienced n 
hearty welcome Irom the Admiral. 

Sir Alexis Grcig, knight of several Russian orders, was born at Cron- 
stadt. His father, w'ho was also commander of the Black Sea fleet, was 
a native of Inverkeithing in Scotland, and distinguished himself in the reign 
of the Empress Catherine. The present Admiral was educated in Edin- 
burgh, and entered the British navy, where he served as an oflicer for 
several years. On his return to Russia he was rapidly promoted. Capt. 
Alexander sums up his character in a few words : "to the most unbending 
integrity and honourable bearing, unites a truly amiable and warm- 
hearted disposition ; and besides possessing a highly -cultivated mind, he is 
quite master of his profession, iii its details ; and withal his appearance 
is noble, and bis manners those of a'.perfect gentleman." 

In the 'preceding campaign, of 182d, the port of Varna, celebrated in 
the dnnals of Turkish warfare, had been taken by the Russians, under the 
eye of the Emperor, who was oh board Admiral Greig’s ship for forty 
days, till the place surrendered. In the year 1829, the Admiral deter- 
'Inined to clear the coast of Roumelia by the capture of all the strong places 
from Varna to the Bosphorus. He accordingly attacked, and took in suc- 
cessioh,’ Si2eopoli, Misemvria, Ahiclo,' Burgas, Vassilico, Agatopol, 
Iniada, and Media. Borne of these places were defended by the Turks 
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with Tegolotioii ; Iniada, for exam]de, the works of which are described as 
vciy perfect. In most places, however, their resistance was comparatk’ely 
feelde. They seem to have been impressed with the belief that they were 
predestined to fall, and this relaxed their energies. An intercepted letM* 
from the pacha of Iniada to his wife at Con'«tantinopIe, confirms this fact. 

"The great Ullah, the disposer of events, has now abandoned us to Otir 
hard destiny. The Russians drive us from one place to another, and I can 
get no rest. I am now in Media ; but may perhaps be obliged to flee again, as 
my people are panic-struck. They say that, since the infidels have crossed the 
Balkan, of what use is it fighting, when we see that it has licen written in the 
book of fate that we must be defeated ? What can I then do, but endeavour 
to save the wreck of my property ? and trust that onu day the ti'oublcs which 
now encompass me may cease ; and that my beard may be allowed to grow 
grey in quiet ?** 

A similar sentiment was expressed by the commandant of a little fort in 
the gulf of Burgas, w'ho, when asked why he did not niuke a bettor de- 
fence, replied : " wimt use would it have heon, and of \>hat advantage is it 
for us to contend against our destiny ? Y uu have got to the Month of IJn' 
Balkan; wo arc dri\cn from place to plaoe; onr holy Projihot is offoiidod 
with us for the clinngc of dross and the drill introduced by the Sultan; lio 
will not intorcedo for us with Ullah ! 

I'he passage of the Balkan apficars to have been offiielod by Cieneral 
Diebilch Avith great skill. After the defeat of the Grand Vizicr at KooIolT- 
chick, whose army was then shut up in Schoinnla, the victorious Russian 
division from Siiistria relieved the troops m camp before the former place, 
and the General immediately directed bis march to the ■coast, in order to 
attempt the passage of the Balkan by the Kcmpclnck'^'pnss. 

The Turks were completely taken by surprise, for they never imagined that 
this route would be tried : the passes in sight of the Euxine were, there- 
fore, left comparatively defenceless ; and, after a slight opposition, Dicbitch 
Zabalkansky fully succeeded in his masterly manoeuvre, and one morning his 
army, of 30,000 men, was seen winding along the hills in view of the fleet. 
First a few Cossacs appeared on the top of a ridge, distinguished by their long 
spears; then the glittering arms of the infantry followed, guarding a long train 
of artillery; and supported by lancers and hussars. It was a most interesting 
sight, as they passed along the face of the rugged shore, and pitched their 
white tents on the plain to the north of Misemvria. 

Expecting that great events would f^e place in the plains of Roumelia, 
Capt. Alexander was impatient to join , the 'head-quarters of the army ; and 
by the kindness of the Admiral be Was enabled to gratify his wish. He 
set off from Burgas, in a post-car, with a courier, to Adrianople, where 
he found the war was over. 

Count Diebitch, on crossing the Balkan, bad pressed on at the rate of 
thirty versts a day, with an army of 30,000 men, to Adrianople, which, 
being an open city, in a vast plain, and containing only 3,000 regular 
troops, could make no defence. The rest is well known. 

When our author reached the head-quarters of tlie grand army, he was 
conducted into the presence of General Danileffsky, chief of the executive, 
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who could hardly conceive it poHsible that an officer had travelled 

, all the way from St. Pctersburgh merely to join the army in ilie field. 
"You must be attached to an English embassy/’ eaidhe, "and have some 
dtl^ business here." Capt. A. ^vas then cross-examined by other officers, 
separately ; and when they left him, he felt himself in rather an uneasy 
situation, expecting every moment to see a felt yeger, a government cou- 
rier, to conduct him across the frontier, or something worse ; instead of 
which, he received, by an aide-de-camp, a polite message from the Count, 
requesting his company to dinner at tivelve. 

Field Marshal Count Diebitch Zabalkqj|sky hns become a personage of 
considerable fame, or at least notoriety ; the reader will therefore be pleased 
at an introduction to him : 

After making myself as smart as the uniform of the 16th would enable me, 
1 proceeded to the residence of Diebitch, who occupied a suite of apartments 
in the same house to which I had been conducted in the morning. On mount- 
ing the staircase I was shown into a large hall, open on one side ; in this about 
a dozen officers were promenading, dressed in their green surtouts and epau- 
lets, and wearing their swords. Several came up and spoke to me, and 
examined my regimentals with great minuteness. In a few minutes a side-door 
opened, and a personage advanced towards us ; on seeing whom all the officers 
fell back to attention, and saluted him with repeated bows. The object of their 
respect was a little man with an aquiline nose and florid complexion ; his hair 
was dishevelled, and streamed from his head like a meteor. He also was 
dressed in a green double-breasted surtout and trousers, and wore round his 
neck the cross of St. Andrew, and at his button-hole the black and yellow 
riband of St. George. Advancing towards me, bowing, he said he was 
happy to see me in Camp. This was Diebitch Zabalkansky. 

Zubalkansk) is considered by the Russian officers as a petit Napoleon, 
who will one day be either king of Greece, or perpetual Hospodar of 
Wallnchin and Moldavia. To considerable talents as an engineer, he adds, 
they bay, the activity and decision of a great general. He is, perhaps, 
indebted for many of the high qualities with which his admirers invest him 
to success, and that success n as owing, in a great degree, to the condition 
of the I'urkish army. 

The military' and moral strength of the Ottoman empire, in the opinion 
of Caj)t. Alexander, hns been undermined by the reforms of the reigning 
sultan, who, like reformers in general, has proceeded too hastily. His 
annihilation of the Janissaries, he says, thougli it has secured, for a time, 
to himself and his family, the Turkish throne, has enfeebled the empire, of 
which that brave though turbulent corps constituted the defence. He con- 
demns strongly the change of dress, and the attempt to iptroduce European 
tactics into the I'urkish army. The irregular troops he considers as good 
troops, but of the tacticos he speaks disparagingly. 

Still the termination of the war was a happy event for tlie Russians, who 
Averc as tired of it as the Turks, and had ample reason to be so. The 
mortality in the Russian army was frightful. In his journey towards the 
head-quarters, our traveller found at all tlie stations soldiers dying with 
fever and ague. Sick officers were continually met with on their route to 
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tlie coast ** Disease and death were seen on all sides; every one was pale 
and haggard with care and sidTenng/" In the beginning of October, there 
were only ^000 efieotive^ men with the head-quarters. “ Of the 30,000 
to the south of the Ballcan, at least 9,000 were sick, and d^ing with the 
plague and fever. The supposed loss tliis year," it is added, ** was 
100,000 men ; and last year more, principally during the siege of Varna." 

The Russian officers, who served in the campaigns against the Swedes and 
French, complained that the hardships of these were nothing in comparison 
with those they were subjected to in the Turkish war. The country was a 
difficult one for the passage of troops, and the population was scanty ; provi- 
sions were scarce, fevers thinned the ranks, and the dreadful plague raged, 
which makes a man suspect his friend, and hardens the heart against the best 
feelings of our nature : besides, if an individual was wounded and left on the 
field, his head would be cut off to ornament the gate of the seraglio at Con- 
stantinople. Altogether it was a harassing warfare, and every one prayed that 
it might speedily terminate. 

Notwithstanding the provocatioas to excess, the Russian troops evineod 
great forbearance, the result of strict discipline. It seems to have been 
the policy of the Russian government in the last campaign, and the great 
aim of Diebitch, to conciliate the Turks, and make a iavourultic impres- 
sion upon tliem. Accordingly, the inhabitants were invited to remain in 
their haliitations, and impartial justice was administered in case of coui< 
plaint against the Russians. ** Sufficient praise," says our author, can- 
not be given to the Russians for their excellent discipline, and tiic orderly 
manner in which they conducted themselves in the concpicrcd provinces." 
Even the ('ossacks seem to have been patterns of sobi iet^ and conlinencc. 

(’aptnin .Mexander gives the following ojiiiiion of the Russian army : 

As the question has often been put to me, “ what do yon think of the Rus- 
sian army ?** I shall here shortly answer it. The Russians, in gcncrul, arc 
deserving of the highest praise for their anxiety to advance themselves in civi- 
lization ; besides, it is a great object of ambition with them to appear to 
advantage in the eyes of foreigners. In no respect do they appear with better 
effect than in their army : the greatest and the most unremitting attention is 
paid by the Emperor, his imperial brothers, and the generals, to render the 
troops perfect ; they are both well-dressed and well-drilled, and a uniform 
system pervades the whole : no deviation from standing orders is ever once 
thought of. The officer who ventures to wear an;y part of his uniform differ- 
ing in the slightest degree from the regulations, is immediately put under 
arrest ; and the soldiers, being careful ^ their clothes, always look smart on 
parade. The evolutions are performed with precision, but not with that rapi- 
dity which now characterizes English maneeuvres. The cavalry move slowly 
compared with the impetuosity of English dragoons ; but the Russian horse- 
artillery in celerity are inferior to none. The common soldiers arc patient 
under fatigue and privation, and, from their submission to their superiors, they 
without hesitation follow wherever they are led, and, unflinching, will stand 
exposed to the severest fire. Still, from the indifferent food on which they 
are accustomed to subsist, they are much inferior in physical btrength to our men. 

Here we must bring our notice of this work to a conclusion. On return- 
ing to the coast, with the iatcnlion of proceeding to Constantinople, our 
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traveller was detained in quarantine at Sevastopol where, owing to a 
^ual communication with the officers of the \Blonde, British frigate, he 
^S^ted suspicions which led to his detention and subsequent transmission, 
prisoner, to St. Petersburgh, in the midst of winter. He returned 
iq^ngland by Sweden, Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands, &c. v 
We. can truly say that we have been much pleased with Cafdaia 
Alo^^der’s book, which is perhaps the more interesting from the^absefpe 
of all laborious efforts to render it so. The ample details of a military 
nature, with which the work abounds, — from the shape of a chako to the 
plan of a fortress, — ^will probably not prove its least recommendations to 
professional readers. 


REMARKS ON THE^PENAL LAWS OF CHINA. 

It is almost unnecessary to insist, previous to offering a few cursory 
remarks upon the code of China, that the laws of a nation not only form, 
as Gibbon says, ** the most instructive portion of its history," but afford a 
sure avenue to at least an elementary knowledge of the character and man- 
ners of the people. ** The mind, the soul, the intentions, the opinions of 
a ^te," says Cicero, “ are expressed in its laws." Perhaps there is no 
nation, not excepting the Hindus and the Hebrews, whose laws are more 
closely connected with their ancient history, their civil, political, and cere- 
monial institutions, tlian the Chinese. 

In examining Sir George Staunton’s excellent translation of the Ta- 
ising-Uu-leef or Digest of the {leu) fundamental and (/c^) supplementary 
laws of the Chinese empire, compiled under the sanction of the reigning 
dynasty, the writer of these remarks was struck with certain peculiarities, 
which are probably but little known, as that valuable but voluminous work 
is not very captivating to general readers. 

Before pointing out such of these passages in the Chinese code as appear 
likely to interest the reader, it may be expedient to premise some observations 
upon the fundamental principle of the Chinese government, which caiuiot 
be better expressed tlian in the following passage of the translator’s preface. 
Sir George — after remarking that no direct objection can be maintained, on 
the ground of tlic irreconcileableness of the professedly authentic history of 
the Chinese with the data concerning the re-peopling of the world in the 
Sacred Scriptures, it seems impqssible to^rcsist the inference, that they must 
have segregated themselves from -the rest- of mankind before tlic patriarchal 
system was superseded by other forms of government — ^thus expresses him- 
self : — 

We do not indeed recognize, in the Chinese constitution, which the lapse 
of 80 many ages has refined and consolidated, and which has been necessarily 
moulded to the various purposes of a great and powerful monarchy, that 
original form of the patriarchal government which subsisted in detached fami- 
lies, and among wandering tribes, in the rode and simple ages of antiquity. 

« Ta>tiing*]eu-lM, teingthe Fundamentd Um* and a Selactionftom the Sapplementary Statute, of 
the Penal Codeof China. Trandated from the Chlneiei by Sm OsonoB Thomas StaUhtoh; Bart • 
London, ISlOi 
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But th^e is eFury rea^po to consider the foundotipn to be the Mme in both 
cases. The vital and unive^ly operating principle of the Chinese govern- 
menl is the duty of submission to parental authority, whether vested in the 
parents themselves, or in their representatives, and which, although usually 
described under the pleasing appellation of “ filial piety/’ is much more pro- 
perly -to be conaidered as a general rule of action, than as the expression of 
any particular seotiuiont of aflection. It n)By be easily traced even in the 
earliest of their records ; it is inculcated with the greatest force in the writings 
of the first of their philosophers and legislators ; it has survived each succes- 
sive dynasty, and all the various changes and revolutions which the state has 
undergone ; and it continues to this day powcrfiill} enforced, both by positive 
laws and by public opinion. 

A government, constituted upon the basis of parental authority, thus highly 
estimated and extensively applied, has certainly the advantage of being directly 
sanctioned by the immutable and ever-operating laws of Nature, and must 
thereby acquire a degree of firmness and durability, to which governments 
founded on the fortuitous superiority of particular individuals, either in 
strength or abilities, and continued only through the hereditary inflnence of 
particular families, can never be expected to attain. Parental authority and 
prerogative seem to be, obviously, the most rc‘>pcctablc of titles, and parental 
regard and nficction, the most amiable of character^, with which sovereign or 
magisterial power can be invested, and arc iboso inulcr which, it is natural to 
suppose, it may most easily be pei petuated. 

By such principles the Chinese have been distinguished ever since their first 
existence as a nation ; by such ties, the vast and increasing population of 
China is still united as one people, subject to one supreme government, and 
uniform in its habits, manners, and language. In this state, in spite of every 
internal and external convulsion, it may possibly very long continue. 

The first division, consisting of “ Preliminary Regulations/’ bearing the 
character of “ General Laws,” will be Uie subject of the present paper. 

These preliminary regulations commence with ft oonyise description of 
the ordinary punishments. The lowest degree is “ a moderate correction 
inflicted with the lesser bamboo,* in order that the transgressor of the law 
may entertain a sense of shame for his past, and receive a salutary admo- 
nition with respect to his future conduct.” The degrees arc five, varying 
from ten to fifty blows, nominally y but from four to twenty blows only are 
to be inflicted. The second division comprehends a scale of from sixty 
to one hundred blows, nominally, but from twenty to forty, really, with 
the larger bamboo. The third division adds to the aforegoing, temporary 
banishment, from one to three years, to a d'stancc of about 150 geogra- 
phical miles, “ with the view of affiirding an opportunity of repentance and 
amendment.” Perpetual banishment to distances varying from 600 to 900 
miles, with 100 blows with the bamboo^ is the fourth degree of punifih- 
isent ; tlie fifth and ultimate is death, by irtTangnInlion or decollation. 

• Thaimportaiit ivtounmt of (ovjenimcM a diroewdto bo • .iralgbt poUrtod of bMa>on . thg 

faranchco cut away, and reduced to the followii^ dlmoneloiM t the leMcr, about Bve rm tbroe-qua nm 

Inlaistht halWwIthotthoeitfWBity, twolnehee, byootach BwlaquMMn 

twopouadoEi^ah: ttao grmUr ia to of tho MitM loogth uthootba, buts Uttlt thicker at the 
CKtienUty, end ebouttwo-tiurdi of a pound heavier. 

ItapMen, ftom ap^aceto the Code, publiahed by the anperoc ShuKlMe, the lint of the fWMt 
dynasty, that, anciently, owing to the siuipliclty of the iicople, with the exception of crimes of extra. 

oadhaeyeeonBity, no puniBbmeots wore inflicted besldet those of the whip and the bambeo. Atthe 

promt day, the whip is appropriated to the Tartasinhabitanu, the bonsbpoto Che Cbinnc. 

Aittai.Jour. t>L. 3. No. 10. R 
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The Bupplementory lanr adds Uie power of employing instruments of tor- 
^upon investigating charges of robbery and homicide : the offender, 
wer he contumaciously refuses to confess the truth,* shall forthwith be 
the question by torture ; and it shall be lawful to repeat the opera- 
^oond time if the criminal still refuses to make a confession/' \ The 
iilslito|^ are of two kinds, one for compressing the ancleobones by means 
of ar^d of double lever ; the other, consisting of five small round sticks, 
for compressing the fingers. There are, however, it is believed, in practice, 
other instruments of a still more painful kind. 

Generally speaking, it appears that the execution of the law is lenient in 
comparison with its literal interpretation. The scale of reduction of blows, 
from tlie number awarded by the law, is, according to the translator, the 
result of a design on the part of the framers of the code to combine, as 
much as possible, *'thc opposite advantages of severity in denunciation 
and lenity in execution.” He observes, that the cruel tortures which have 
been represented as practised in China, have no place in the ordinary course 
of justice; and that neither the whip or the bamboo, nor any other cor- 
poral punishments, ore in such universal use, or administered with such undis- 
tinguishing severity, as has sometimes been imagined. 

The next section of the fundamental law relates to the important subject 
of treasonable offences. These offences are arranged under ten heads, 
styled, in the original, the ten abominations:” first, rebellion^ an attempt 
to violate the divine order of things on earth, a disturbance of the peace of 
the universe by resisting and conspiring against the sovereign, who is “ tlie 
sacred successor to the seat of his ancestors ;” secondly, disloyalty^ an 
attempt to destroy the imperial temples, tombs or palaces, which are sacred 
and inviolable ; thirdly, desertion, quitting or betraying Uie iiiterests of the 
empire, giving up a military post, exciting thq people io emigration; 
fourthly, •parricide, tlie murder of a father, mQtheiy uncle, aunt, grand- 
father, or grandmotlier ; fiilhiy, massaae, the murder of tliree or more 
persons in one family, and other such sanguinary and enormous crimes ; 
sixthly, sacrilege, stealing consecrated articles from the temples, or any 
article in the immediate use of the sovereign, counterfeiting the imperial 
seal, administering to him improper medicines, or any error or negligence, 
whereby the safety of his sacred person may be endangered ; seventhly, 
impiety, disrespect or negligence towards those to whom we owe our being, 
and by whom we have been educated afi^rqteoted, and refusing to mourn 
for their death, and show respect fof:tSff 'maB(u>ry; eighthly, discord va 
fkmilies, the breach of the legal or natural ties of blood or marriage, 
evinced in killing, wounding, or maltreating any of those relations or con- 
nexions to whom, when dead, the 'ceremony of mourning is legally due ; 
ninthly, insubordination, the rising against a magistrate by an inferior, 
insurrection ; lastly, incest, the cohabitation or promiscuous intercourse of 
persons related in any of the degrees within which marriage is prohibited. 

This comprehensive section, the crimes included in which are always 

* It Is difficult to imagine that the rudest legUator must not have percelvedf that if the truth was 
known, torture was unnecessary ; and if not known* the person tortured might be Innocent. 
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punished with the utmost rigour, and when capital, excepted iirom any act 
of general pardon, illustrates very fully the essential character of the 
Chinese theory of government, as laid down by Sir George Staunton. 

The privileged classes are next defined ; they are privileged either by 
connection by blood with the imperial family ; by long and honourable ser- 
vice ; by illustrious actions ; by extraordinary wisdom and virtue ; by great 
abilities ; by zeal and assiduity ; by nobility, including those of the first 
rank in the empire, and those in the second and third, when employed ; 
and by birth ; which latter privilege descends to the second and third gene- 
rations. In practice, the imperial family and the nobles arc almost the 
only privileged classes. The trial of privileged persons, and of their rela- 
tions, as well as of government officers, is to be relerred to the emperor. 

The punishment of civil and military officers of rank in the government^ 
when guilty of offences connected with their public duties, and not of a 
personal nature, is commutable from corporal chastisement to fine or degra- 
dation, according to a regular scale, e.g . : instend of the nominal ten blows, 
a forfeiture of one month’s salary, and instead of ]00 blows, degradation 
four degrees and removal. Offences committed by such officers unconnected 
witli their public functions, or of a private and personal nature, are com- 
muted to double the aforegoing measure of punishment. 

Tartar subjects are to be corporally punished with thr. whip instead of the 
bamboo; and instead of banishment they arc to wear the cangue, or 
moveable pillory,* for a number of days proportioned to the periods of 
banishment, varying from twenty days to ninety days. 

Degraded civil and military ofiicers are to be deprived of the patent of 
rank granted to their families ; and all priests of Fo-hi, or of Taou-tsze, 
convicted and banished for any offence, lose their license, and arc divested 
of their sacred character. 

It is provided in another section, that the Taou-tsze and the Neu-quan, 
like the priests of Fo-hi (all of whom are merely tolerated by the govern- 
ment, tlierc being no ecclesiastical establishment in China) are regulated by 
the same laws : ** the right and authority of masters and superiors, and the 
duty of submission and subordination on the part of those who are legally 
admitted as apprentices or disciples, shall be the same as that established 
between uncles and nephews in all ordinary cases.” 

It is remarkable that, in China, persons who arc ennobled (for life 
only) appear to reflect back rank upon their parents. In the event of a 
divorce, wives forfeit the rank derived from their husbands ; “ but this cir- 
cumstance,” says the code, shall not deprive them of any rank derived 
from their children, witli whom, notwithstanding such divorce of the parents, 
the original connection shall be held to subsist.” 

The wives of banished criminals must follow them into exile ; the parents, 
grand-parents, children, and grand-children of exiles, may follow them or 
not, according to their own choice. 

The following section is entirely in harmony with a patriarchal theory of 

• Praporly fcia, a iquan frame of dry wood, ttarM tet and a quarter kng. threefaet taroad, aad 
ordinarily weighing 331b. 
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govemifteflt: "when any offender, under sentence of death, for an offence 
. -iot ercloded from the contingent benefit of an act of grace, ehall have 
'parentt or grand-parents who are sick, infirm, or aged above sevenly years, 
have no other male child or grandchild, above the age of sixteen, 
„to'^pport them, beside such capitally convicted offender, this circumstance, 
alter having been investigated and ascertained by the magistrate of the 
district, shall be submitted to the consideration and decision of his imperial 
majesty/' A sentence of banishment against such an offender may be 
commuted for 100 blows and a redemption-fine. 

For a reason analogous, the members of the astronomical board, or tribu- 
nal. of malhematics, at Pekin (consisting of seven members, of whom 
heretofore tiiree were Europeans, and the president always a 'prince of 
blood), and other persons recognized as astronomers or observers of the 
heavenly bodies, convicted of offences punishable with banishment (except 
treason or enmes exposing the party to be branded), shall only suffer 100 
blows, and redeem themselves from further punishqiient by the customary 
fine. This exemption Sir George Staunton considers an honourable tribute 
to the excellence and utility of the science of 'astronomy, and a proof that 
its cultivation is still considered in China an object of national importance. 

In tlie next section, however, a similar indulgence is granted to artificers, 
musicians, and women : music, indeed, was anciently held in high estima- 
tion, and the musical board is at present one of the public offices at the 
capital, and under the direction of a prince of the blood. 

Another criterion of the principles of the Chinese government is the 
indulgence authorised by the law to offenders in consideration of their age, 
youth, or infirmities. In such cases, the punishment is mitigated; and 
offenders whose age is not more than seven, nor less than ninety years, are 
not to suffer punishment in any case, except that of treason or rebellion. 
This is, perhaps, pushing indulgence to a dangerous length. 

The law of restitution and forfeiture is just. When a person has dis- 
possessed another of property, it shall be restored to the owner : when 
there has been an illegal transfer of property, and both parties arc guiltv, 
the [properly .shall be forfeited to the state. In case an available pardon 
arrives before the ^ccution of corporal punishment on an individual, but 
after the property has been sequestrated on account of government, the 
property if not sequestrated shall be restored ; or even after the execution of 
corporal punishment, if the fine has not been actually levied. If the offence 
arises from the unlawful possession of any property which is still in existence, 
it shall be transferred, and when of a productive nature, with all its pro- 
duce, to the rightful owner. If, however, the unlawful possessor dies after 
wasting the property, his heir shall not be compelled to make it good. When 
the offence arises ffom circumstances of a different nature, the fine shall be 
fitrictly levied, unless it be the vifoges of labour. In estimating the amount 
of the property and of,, the charges to be made good, the articles are to be 
rated at the price tli*^ bore at the lime and place in which they were 
unlawfully acquired : tlie wages of labour are to be estimated at about 7d. 
for each man per day. 
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Vofuiktaary confesdion ensures pardon. All persons who surrender and 
make a voluntary acknowledgment of guilt before a magistrate are freely 
pardoned, except as to claims of government or individuals on their pro- 
perty. If an offender charged with one offence shall confess himself guilty 
of a greater, or if it shall be discovered, v'ithout torture, that an accused 
is guilty of other offences, he shall only sufibr for the offence charged. If 
an offender makes a timely confession through the intervention of another 
person, or if he is accused by and through the ill-will of his junior rela- 
tions or dependents, he shall, in all cases not expressly excepted, receive 
full pardon. If the voluntary confession be inaccurate and imperfect, the 
offender is liable to punishment for as much of the offence committed by 
him as he had endeavoured to conceal. If the confession is delayed till tlie 
offender is informed that a charge is preparing against him, or if he pre- 
viously absconds, the punishment shall be remitted tvi'o degrees. If the 
robber, thief, or swindler, repenting of his conduct, restores the plunder to 
the persons from whom he took it, or if the corrupt officer returns the 
amount of the bribe to the person from whom ho received it, the restitu- 
tion is equal to confession, and entitles the offender to pardon. These and 
other similar provisions are remarkable instances of the patriarchal character 
of the Chinese theory of government. 

The same observation can scarcely be made, however, upon a peculiarity 
in the section respecting offences committed by members of public departments 
and tribunals in their official capacity. In all cases of officers of govern- 
ment associated in one department or tribunal, and committing offences 
against the laws os a public body, by false or erroneous decisions and 
investigations, the clerk of the department or tribunal shall be punished as 
the principal offender ; the punishment of the several deputies or executive 
officers shall be less by one degree, that of the assessors less by another 
degree, and that of the presiding magistrate less by a third degree.” The 
explanation offered by Sir (leorgc Staunton of this anomaly, whereby the 
lowest officer incurs the largest share of responsibility, does not appear very 
satisfactory. He says that, this being confined to offences by implication 
only, and the offence not being directly imputable to a particular individual, 
it is not extraordinary that that member should be subjected to the largest 
share of punishment by whose suggestion and instrumentality the business 
had been conducted, and “ whose inferior station might be supposed to 
have enabled him to gain a more accurate knowledge of the circumstances 
upon which the justice or injustice of tlie decision depended, tlian was 
likely to have been in the power of his superiors.” This explanation would 
have been more satisfaetoiy if the clerk was the only officer liable to an un- 
equal share of the penalty ; but as tiiere is an apportionment of the punish- 
ment according to a scale in an inverse ratio to the rank of the officers, 
some other solution is required. 

The clerk, or executive officer, is responsible for delays in a greater de- 
gree than the members of a department. ** An extraordinary delay in 
issuing public orders from any tribunal of justice or otlier public depart- 
ment, renders all the members liable to punishment ; but if any one of 
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^^en^.^lfoluntarily iaterferes, and prevents any further delay from taking 
phjica/ iall the ma^strates or officers of that tribunal or department shall be 
but the clerk shall incur the full punishment, except he had him- 
dedged the impropriety of the delay, and interposed to prevent 
tmtance, in which case his punishment shall be reduced two de- 
This is inexplicable. 

Tlfi|^ is a provision, in the section respecting the distinction between 
principals and accessaries, with regard to offences in the same family, 
which has a relation to the patriarchal theory. When the parties to an 
offence are members of one family, the senior and chief member of the 
family is alone punishable, unless he be more than eighty, or totally dis- 
abled by infirmities, in which case tiie punishment falls upcn the next in 
succession. If a man engages a stranger to strike his elder brother, he is 
punishable with ninety blows and banishment, just as if he had struck the 
blow himself; the stranger being liable to twenty blows, the penalty of a 
common assault. On the other hand, if a younger relation introduces a 
stranger to steal the amount of ten ounces of silver of the family property, 
he shall only be punished for wasting, or disposing of without leave, the 
family property to that extent ; whereas the stranger is punishable as a thief. 

Another paternal provision is this : all relations connected in the first and 
second degree,* and living under tlic same roof, when mutually assisting 
each other, and concealing the others, one of another, and moreover, slaves 
and hired servants assisting tlieir masters and concealing their offence.^ are 
not, in any such cases, punishable for so doing. Relations in tlm third 
and fourth degrees, so acting, are liable to only a proportion (three de- 
grees less)t of the punishment inflicted on strangers. 

If a nephew, being educated at a distance from his uncle, and not know- 
ing his person, strikes him in an affray, it shall be judged to be only an 
ordinary case of assault ; or if a thief steals any articles which arc sacred 
or imperial, without knowing them to be so, it shall be adjudged to be an 
ordinary instance of theft, and not sacrilege. On the other hand, if the 
offence is committed under palliating circumstances, which legally reduce 
the amount of the punishment, the offender is to have the full advantage 
thereof: as, when a father strikes a person whom he supposes to be a 
stranger, but who in fact was his son. 

The section respecting << offences committed by foreigners ” is important, 
because, as Sir George Staunton states, it has been quoted by the provin- 
cial government of Canton and applied to the case of foreigners residing 
there and at Macao for the purposes of trade. Sir George adds : the 
laws of China have never, however, been attempted to be enforced against 
those foreigners, except with considerable allowances in their favour, 
altliough, on the other hand, they are restricted and circumscribed in such 
a manner that a transgression on their part of any specific article of the 

• LetcO. relationship In China Is of a very comprehensive characteri it is careftilly ascertained, with • 
flew of Rfgulabni; the periods of mourning, as well as other legal Inddents, and tahlee of eonsangubilty 
aie drawn up with groat pteclwoiu The first degree includes twenty-four relationships; the second, foiu* 
teen ; the third, twenty-one ; and Uic fourth, or lemoteit, forty-two. Step-Cathera are included In the 
second degree; and a deceased father’s second wlfe^s second husband Is considered a step-father i 
t Degrees are ascertained by the section entiUed ** Rules rdoUve to the incieaie end diminution of 
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laws oansearoely occur, at least, not without, at the same time, implicating 
and involving in their guilt some of the natives, who thus, in most oases, 
become the principal victims of offended justice/' 

The section is as follows : ** In general, all foreigners who shall oome to 
submit themselves to the government of the empire, shall, when guilty of 
offences, be tried and sentenced according to the established laws.” 

Tn the appendix to his excellent translation, Sir George Staunton has 
inserted a variety of documents illustrative of the mode of applying this 
law to the case of Europeans. He observes, <‘it is one of the necessary, 
but embarrassing consequences of the footing upon which foreigners are at 
present received in China, that they can neither consider themselves as 
wholly subject to, or as wholly independent of, tlie laws of the country 
they live in. When unfortunately involved in contentions with the govern- 
ment, there is generally a line, omone side of which submission is disgrace- 
ful, and on die other resistance is justifiable ; but this line being uncertain 
and undefined, it is not surprising that a want of confidence should some- 
times have led to a surrender of just and reasonable prlvilege^ ; or tliat at 
other times, an excess of it should have brought the whole of this valuable 
trade, and of tlie property embarked in it, to the brink of destruction.” 

The second document is an imperial edict relative to nn attempt made by 
the Russians, in 1800, to open a trade at Canton, in winch trade by sea with 
Russia is interdicted, as well as with any oilier nation besides those which 
have customarily frequented the ports of China.” The fourtli and last relates 
to an affair which involved the East-lndia Company's representatives in very 
einbarra.ssing negociations with the government. The facts were as follows: 
some English seamen had been engaged iii a scuffle with the Chinese popu- 
lace at Canton, in the course of which one of the natives received a blow 
which occasioned his death. The actual perpetrator being unknown, one of 
the seamen, who had been active in tlie scuffle, was seized by the Chinese 
government-officers to answer for the homicide. He was eventually 
released by mean.s of a fictitious account of the mode in which the dGcea.sed 
came by liis death, which was concocted by the officers, in concert with the 
relatives of die deceased, who were compensated. The story represented 
to the emperor was, that the deceased, happening to pass under a ware- 
house, from the window of which the culprit dropped a stick, the deceased 
was struck upon the temple, and died of the wound ' The emperor decided 
that the act was one of tliose ** of the consequences of which neitlicr sights 
hearing, or reflection could have given a previous warning;” and premising 
that all instances of offences committed under what Uic laws declare to 
be palliating circumstances, and which are therefore not capitally punish- 
able, the offender shall be sent away to be punished by his countrymen in 
his own country,” he sentences the sailor to pay a fine of £\, ds. 4d. to the 
relations of the deceased, and then ** be dismissed to be governed in an 
orderly manner in his own country.” 
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V of the most nfFecting specimens of sublimity 1 remember is the 
formula in which the Abbe of La Trappe announces the dealb of the father 
of any one of the community : — mes frhres^ Tun d'entre nous a perdu 
son ** brethren, one amongst us hath lost hts father/* The grief of 
the brothers is at once universal and individual, and the very vagueness and 
uncertainty of the announcement invest it' with a sublime 'mystery. The 
Seri|ijipe8 present innumerabfo^i^ncesbf this quality; there is an ethereal 
subtii^, about the images which; it is scarcely ^ssible to preserve in any 
trairiilation, certainly not in a metrical one. The poetry of Greece, though 
from a very different cause, is alike rincapable of translation — in the He- 
brew this is produced by a wild and infinite sublimity ; in the Greek by the 
dreamy and unsubstantiated beauty of its visionings. l^he mind of the 
Hebrew poet presents the idea of a vast and munificent temple, where the 
eye beholds, ** as through a glass darkly,** the flashings of ten thoitsand 
jeus^lled heads, and embroidered garments, and the ear gathers a sound of 
melody, as from a thousand tabors ; but the glow of the vestments, and the 
breath of flowers, and the h} mns of the harpers, seem to mingle in one 
dark, thick, yet beautiful twilight. The spirit of eastern poetry, indeed, 
dwells alone;— it is self-dependent and self-existent. The affecting simile 
given by Sir William Jones in the ModUakdt — ** Death stumbling like a 
blind camer**^v& a perfect specimen of Oriental imagery. It is not suflli- 
ciently remembered, that many parts of the sacred writings were composed 
in metre. A German, J. L. Saalschnetz (J ho]>c I spell his name right), in 
a work on Hebrew poetry, after examining the numberl^ps opinions which 
have been jiublished on the subject since the time of the Fathers, comes to 
the conclusion that the Hebrews made use of three sorts of feet in their 
metrical system — the trochee, the spondee, and the dactyl. I once heard 
a gentleman remark, that Job might be turned into very good poetry ; he 
' thought the sacred melodies of Byron superior to the beautiful lamentations 
of the Hebrew mourner. One would think that a similar opinion must 
have been entertained by men of real talent, from the many futile attempts 
which have been made at versions of the Scriptures. Samuel Wesley, it 
may be recollected, published a poetical translation of the Old and New 
Testament, a labour as deserving of praise for the persevering ardour by 
which it was accomplished, as of blame for the ridiculous idea which pro- 
jected it. I wonder Mrs. Wesley, a woman, it is said, of considerable 
ability, did not dissuade him from the attempt.* 

Crashaw’s quaint yet touching saying, the wounded is the wounding 
heart,*’ is peculiarly applicable to the elegiac poetry of the Hebrews, and 
to that portion, especially, denominated the Psalms. The minstrel does not 
seek to allure us with sweet fictions frequently meaning nothing, which 

• This Ii Buitpoeing It to have been composed after liis mairiaee, of which, as I speak from meinoryf 
I am not certaw. 
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Bishop Taylor, in fais odd way, calls ** gay tulips and useless daffodils 
we perceive in a moment that he is in earnest, thathis'words are the shadows 
of his thoughts. It must be their inability to identify their own feelings 
with those of their original which has caused so many of the distinguished 
of all countries to fail in their renderings of sacred poetry. From the long- 
drawn sweetness of Sternhold and Hopkins, to the Songs of Sion by Jamea 
Montgomery, wc find no collection approaching to our standard of excel- 
lence ; some have been more successful than others, yet the highest praise 
wc can offer to any is the having done better than his rivals, Wliat no man 
has done well." 1 have often thought, it may be wrongly, that some of 
the gentleness breathed over Buchanan*^ version of the Psalms might be 
attributed to tlic tone of his mind in the^ prison at Coimbra» in ]^ertu^» 
where he commenced it. A want of pathos, indeed, can scarcely be tae%^d 
as a cause of failure. Milton, and Klopstock, and Watts, and lleber, and 
Montgomoiy', all are pathetic in a greater or less degree, and, when their 
hearts were really touched, have written in the purest spirit of pathetic 
poetiy. Milton, I think, possessed few qualihoations for a metrical Ten- 
derer of the Psalms ; he never wrote an occasional poem in his life, with 
the exception of a sonnet to a ** virtuous young lady," to which tlie humblest 
muse-follower of the present day would affix his nam*' * The loftiness 
of diction, which Algarotti styles the gigantesca euhlimitd Miltoniana, 
offered no meet accompaniment to the dovelike footsteps of the muse of 
Psalmody. I cannot conceive how Johnson, with the Songs of David 
before him, could have said that short compositions could commonly attain 
noUiing but ** neatness and elegance." 

The most delightful specimens of our imaginative literature arc contained 
in poems not exceeding six or seven stanzas ; but Johnson lived in an age 
which, however ^uitful it miglit have been in works of wit, and powerful 
and argumentative philosophy, was almost entirely destitute of any thing 
like real beauty of thought ; and there was an unconscious — ^perhaps ? — 
flattery of his self-love in calling the author of Paradise Lost, “ a lion 
who had no skill in dandling the kid." The Psalms, and 1 do not include 
the 1 14th and 13(lth, composed by Milton in his sixteenth year, arc proba- 
bly among the worst specimens of sacred minstrelsy extant. Dr. Watts, 
again, a man in some respects better calculated tlian Milton for the attempt, 
has contrived, in his imitation of the Psalms, to lisc almost entirely the 
splendour and majesty of the original. A perusal of the preface to the 
Hortv Saerte would lead one to expect a production of far greater inte- 
rest. But the tone of the religious world, in the days of Watts, was 
peculiarly adverse to any improvement in Psalmody. Pastoral allegory had 
become the fashion among tlie religious of all denominations, and the inge- 
nuity of the preacher was sliewn in the adaptation of thef most voluptuous 
images of the Song of Solomon to tlic cliurch of God. There has ever 
appeared something, to me, very disgusting in this sensualizing of the spirit 
of Christ. Watts, in his earlier years, was infected w'ith this strange 

* or coune I do not include the V Allegro and 11 Pe»«cnMO, which, aa they conriat of UO and 
Unea endi, can scarcely be called oeeaaumat poetry. 

-4afar/.t/o«/*. N.S.Vol.3. No. 10. 
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0||^iiMauD ; wt meet, in the poems peculiarly dedioated lo divine hve^ 
lilies addressed to our Saviour as 

Come let me love : or is thymiind 
Hardened to stone, or frose to iee? 

Aid such titles as ** Heart given away,** and “ Mutual love (applied to 
the Deity) stronger than death !** But these were the errors of the age, 
not of the man ; and I rejoicp exceedingly that Watts' mild remonstrance 
induced Pope to erase his name from the unenviable place it occupied in an 
early edition of the Dunciad. It would indeed have been a “ burning 
Isaac Watts, the most harmless and amiable of men, should have 
gone down to posterity arm in arm with Dennis, and Cibber, and Chartres 
and the devil/' 

The French, who, occor^‘ng to their critic, La Harpe, are a more 
thinking nation than either the ItaUans or the Greeks, have made several 
attempts at a translation of the Psalms ; Clement Marut, the lively Be- 
rangcr of the fifteenth century, has left some very charming passages in his 
version. There is a sweet plaintiveness in the following lines from the 
33d Psalm 

Sur la doacff harpe, 

Pendue en etcharpe, 

Le Seigneur louez 
De luU et (Pe^nettet, 

Saintes chansonettei, 

A ion nom jouez» 

^ Perhaps few writers have been less successful than Lefranc de Pom- 
pignan in his collection of the Psalms. My readers may remember Vol- 
taire's bitter sarcasm when some one spoke to him of the Poesies Saerdes, 
then in high repute. ** Oui, elles sent sacrees sans eBktte,” replied the 
poignant author of Candidc, **car personae «'y touche;^ — “yes, they 
are sacred in all truth, for no man touches them," Voltaire’s criticism 
was frequently the effect of spleen, not of meditation upon the subject ; 
and he thought more of saying a witty tiling, than of the disgrace atteniiant 
upon saying an untrue thing. They, who tell the anecdote, add that, from 
the utterance of that ill-natured jest, the works of Pompignan were never 
mentioned except for the sake of repeating the satire. 

There are many passages in Lcfranc's Cantiques, particularly the one 
from Ezekiel, describing the destruction of Tyre, which would confer 
lustre upon any literature. We have instances in our own country of the 
mean advantage, ill-will, assisted by power, will take over the gifted and 
the weak. The inhuman treatment of the unfortunate John Keats, in a 
publication, the most influential of that period, is not by any means a sin- 
gular example. 

I think there have been few individuals possessing more qualifications for 
a translator of the Psalms than Richard Crashaw, from whose splendid 
version of part of Marino's Sospetto dHerode, Milton has evidently bor- 
rowed. The poetry of Crashaw is like the soft singing in some hamlet' 
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fsburch ; it is the tlmnkfiilness of a heart whose song is a prayer. How 
veiy touching are the following lines hnom the Charitaa Nimia / 

Alas, sweet Lord, what wert to thee^ 

If there were no such worms as we ? 

Should mankind dwell 
In deepest hell; 

What have his woes to do with thee T 
Let hint go weep. 

O’er hiat>wn wounds 
Seraphims will not sleep. 

Nor spheres let fall their iahhfiil rounds. 

Still would the yooUifiil spirits sing. 

And still thy spacious palace ring ; 

Still would those beauteous ministers of light 
Burn all as bright. 

And bow their flaming heads before thee ; 

Still thrones and dominations would adore thee; 

Still would those ever-wakeful sons of fire 
Keep warm thy praise, 

Both nights and days. 

And teach thy lov’d name to their noble lyre. 

The elegiac tenderness of the Italian affords it many facilities in transla- 
tion. Saverio Mattel has availed himself of the variety of its metres in his 
version of the Psalms, llie learned Italian had probably more Hebrew 
than poetry in his mind; but some passages are exceedingly beautiful. 
1 could extract many fine lines from David’s Song for Solomon, in 
the 72d Psalm, but 1 prefer giving a specimen from tliat pathetic lay, 
the 77th. 

• 

N(^ giomi torbidi, fra pene amare 
A Dio ricorro ! comincio a piongere, 

£ queste lagrime gli son pur care, 

s. 

•Se stendo supplice ver lui la mano, 

D’oscuro notte nel gran ailenzio. 

Non mai si spargono preghie^-e invano. 

3 . 

Ah ! che quest* anima non d capace. 

Pill consuolo: nd in me retrovasi 
La mia doldssimB, Pantica pace. 

4 . 

Ferduto ho PuDico mio caro bene. 

Da lui lontano non posso vivere, 

Non posso vivere fhi tante penc. 

5 . 

Ah ! la memoria non perdei, 

Ma dd pendutoben la memoria 
Forse fa crescere gli affanni miei. 
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Per me non requiem non v’e ripoBo, 

Non viene il sonno mai gli occhi a cbi udermi 
Son quan Btupido, parlar non oso. 


Ove fuggirono quei giomi, ed anni 
rCfae non parea ehe mai fininero 
Sdievri d'anguBti^ scevri d*a&nni ? 


£ tu mia cetena dove pur sei? 

T*avessi in questa mea solitudine 
Almen questa anima consolerei. 

The version I am about to offer is -from the Italian, and it should be 
remembered that Mattei’s interpretation is very different from the one in 
use in our churches : 

In the stormy days, mine eyes 
Are dim with many a tear. 

To God I flee— my spirit weepeth ; 

Unto him my sighs are dear. 

If in the hushed dark I kneel, 

A suppliant in the hour of pain. 

With out-stretched hands, roy lowly pray’r 
Never goeth fortli in vain. 

Alas, my sad heart heedeth not 
The song of comfort more. 

My sweetest one I cannot find. 

My peacefulness of yore 1 

Yea, I have lost my dearest joy. 

My bosom’s beauQri.spell ; 

Amid such woes 1 cannot live. 

Apart from him I cannot dwell. 

Ah, no ! the light hath not departed 
Of those days, my memory livetb. 

Yea, for those gleeful days, the tear 
Unto mine that memory giveth ! 

Witli tearful watchings in the night 
My eyes are tired and weak. 

To me nor dream, nor slumber cometh. 

My thoughts are dark— I dare not speak. 

Whither are the mornings flown 
That shone with so divine alight, 

My joyful heart coidd never deem. 

They would darken with the ni^t. 

And where art thou, my gentle lyre. 

With thy soft and soothing tone ? 

If I had thee in my mourning. 

My heart would not be all alone* 
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At length the shadows pass away 
From my soul, and in my eyes 
The song of comfort wakes, as thoughts 
Of nobler aim b^n to rise. 

I say it cannot be, my Lord, 

My prayers, my weepings hath forgot, 

His first, and his most tender love. 

The blessed one remembereth not ! 

Shall thy tenderness for aye. 

From our tears and mourning be, 

And my early hope be vain, 

I have treasured up in thee ? 

No, no, my spirit kneel and pray. 

And the mighty l^nd, that shed 
The thunder-storm mpon the earth. 

Shall fold in peace upon thy head. 

Lord ! my memory recallctb 
The wonders thou hast done. 

And the glory of thy wisdom. 

And the fights thine arm hath won. 

I cannot look upon thy face. 

Thy secret thoughts 1 cannot see, 

But they are true— hath heaven or earth 
Another god like thee ? 

Wonderful and Holy One ! 

The voice of Time hath told 
The glories of thine arm, thy deeds. 

Unto the men of old. 

The waters saw thee, and they shook ; 

The waters saw thee, and the wave 
Fled before thy breath of wrath. 

Sunk into its ocean-cave. 

The curtains of the clouds are scattered. 

The rain descends— the hailstone boundeth, 

A dark voice speaketh, with the cry 
The heaven resoundeth ! 

The air doth glimmer vrith the flame, 

And its breath is thick and flow ; 

The timid earth doth quail before thee, 

And it bendeth to and fro. 

Thou walkest on the sea. 

As on the meadow land. 

Thy footstep passeth, and it closetb 
At the li^g of thy hand. 

Tt is a curious fact, that the touching expression I call to remembrance 
my songy' so charmingly paraphrased^by Mattel in the eighth stanza, is 
altogether omitted in the Greek version of the Common Prayer. This is 
one among many instances of similar negligence. The seventh verse has 
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recalled to my mind the pathetic line of Simonides, descriptive of the un- 
dimmed feelings of youth : 

ivn fAsr/1* Ivti, 

It is certainly no slight recommendation of the labours of Mattel that 
Metastasio expressed his high approbation of them. Many of the transla- 
tions arc certainly excellent, Hut my praise must be given individually, not 
generally. When 1 see a ven|ion of the Psalms composed in tlie spirit 
which dictated the delightful Bishop Home’s introductory remarks, I shall 
be satisfied thatjthe work is accomplished. He viflio can affirm with truth, 
that he rose fresh as the morning to his task ; that the silence of the night 
invited him to pursue it, not desiring rest or food before it,* he may be 
assured that his labour is not in vain. The study of the Psalms is of itself 
reward sufficient ; their tenderness and love will hang about the heart like a 
sister’s memory, and if the writer of this paper may presume to speak of 
Ills youthful experience, the fragrance which they “ leave upon the mind,” 
will be os lasting os the remembrance of them is sweet.” 

The Harrovian. 

• Horne. 


MEMOIRS OF A MALAYAN FAMILY.* 

The annals of autobiography in Europe never, perhaps, received a 
more curious addition than by this little history of an interesting family, 
belonging to an Eastern people, whose literature is but seldom heard of in 
the West. The memoirs seem to be of the nature of an ample journal of 
the family events, drawn up by a member of it, as he states nt the conclu- 
sion, for the information of all respectable persons who may be desirous 
of knowing their story.” Mr. Marsden observes that the principal merit of 
the work is “that of exhibiting a genuine picture, by a native hand, of 
Malayan manners and dispositions, more forcibly, and it may be said, 
more dramatically, represented, than they could be drawn by the pencil o/ 
any stranger.” Moreover, it affords a specimen of simple narrative, form- 
ing a contrast to the extravagant and romantic style of Eastern writing in 
general. 

There is no date to the original manuscript, but from the allusions in the 
narrative to political events, it is clearly osoertoined to have been written 
somewhere about the year 1788 j it was sent to England in 1791. The 
writer states tliat it was transcribed for the information, and at the desire,t 
of^the chief of Laye (Mr. B. Hunnings), a settlement oh the south-west 
coast of Sumatra, about thirty miles from Bencoolen. 

The males of this family were Nakhodas, a respectable class, who arc 
owners and navigators of trading vessels : the designation tlie Malays have 

• Meoioin of a Malayan Family, wrlttan by Tbeniadvei, and tnuttUted firom flw Original, by W. 
MAMomr, F.R.S., dtc. &c. London, i«rlnted tat the Oriental Trandation Fund, 1830. 

t It vould appear, however, Aom an Intimation thawiitar, tbat the Menudn ware cnnpoaad long 
before. 
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honawed inm the Persinn t Jke^U • The head of the family, Nalchoda 
Muda, was settled at Piabong, in the Lampong oountiy, in Sumatra, 
where bis father had fixed himself, amongst a colony of Malays, after being 
expelled from Borneo by the Biigis. This person, who lived in great 
esteem with the Pangerans and his countrymen' in general, gave his son 
Muda a good education, that is, << be taught him to repeat the formularies of 
religion, and afterwards to ivrite/' For G^ven years the youth visited diffe- 
rent countries, and tlien was recommended by his father to i^pply himself to 
business, by making trips between Piabong and Bantam, in Java, with 
cargoes of pepper, and in the intervals cultivating a rice-plantation at home. 

The supply of pepper to Bantam was in pursuance of a contract with 
the Dutch East-India Company, who paid the sultan of Bantam twenty 
dollars per bahar (five cwt.) ; he purchased it of the nakhodas for twelve 
dollars ; its price in the country was six dollars. 

Nakhoda Muda had been engaged in this pursuit for four or five years, 
when his father died, urging his son, with his latest breath, to avoid con- 
tracting debts. ** If your capital,"* said the prudent man, should be 
insufficient for your employing it in mercantile adventures, cut timber in the 
woods, dispose of it, and raise capital ; catch fish in the sea, dispose of 
tlicm and raise capital ; but do not dare to run in delit, either to the sultan, 
the Company, or to any individual — an injunction winch was faithfully, 
and even scrupulously, observed. 

About three years after this event, Nakhoda Muda married the daughter 
of a nakhoda of Samangka, the exact situation of which (in Sumatra) is 
not ascertained. This led to his changing his residence thither ; and he con- 
tinued to carry on his pepper trade between Samangka and Bantam, where, 
it appears, he married another wife. In process of time, his aggregate 
family amounted to ten children, besides three by concubines. 

The first striking event in the history of the family is the part taken by 
the Nakhoda in the expulsion of a savage native tribe called Abung, who, 
lived beyond Uie bills. This tribe had a custom, described as a “ singular" 
one by the writer, but which, we know, prevails, or has prevailed, in the 
interior of Sumatra and Borneo. When their young men proposed to 
many, they underwent a year's probation before their offers could be 
accepted, which was employed in collecting as many of the skulls as they 
could of persons they murdered. They formed parties of about ten, each 
individual armed with a spear, a sword, and a kris, and of such straggling 
passengers as they met with on the road, they cut off tlic heads. 

As soon as the invading party met with success in obtaining heads, they 
returned homeward. In the mean time, their countrymen, expecting thmr 
approach, prepared coco-nut shells filled with milk, and placed in the paths 
through which they must pass to their respective villages. Such of the youths 
as were provided with trophies passed on to their houses, escorted by a numep 
rous band of young women, who met them on the road, and with every 
demonstration of joy, shewed their willingness to become the wives of the 
fortunate adventurers. Those, on the contrary, who returned empty-handed, 
were deterred by shame from entering the villages, when they perceived the 
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waafya of oooo-nut ahellfl filled with milk ; liecauee the eeranony ImpHed l3»t 
they were to be looked upon and fed as dogs :* and it sometimes happened that, 
to the hour of their death, these never revisited their homes. The use to 
which the skulls were subsequently appUed was this : the young man who was 
about to marry put into his trophy some gold or silver, in order to present it 
to the parent of his intended wife^ and when the nuptial ceremony was to be 
performed, the skull was filled with toddy of the palm tree, of which the 
bride and bridegroom alternately drank. The rites were then complete; 
whereas, if this were neglected, such an imperfect marriage would be regarded 
only as a state of concubinage, and the women would not receive the respect 
paid to a lawful wife. 

In. pursuit of these nuptial presents, the Abung swains were sometimes 
led to the neighbourhood of Samangka, and scarcely a month passed with- 
out some of the inhabitants losing their lives ; their bodies remaining head- 
less in the woods, their skulls being converted into potation-cups. At length 
it became dangerous to visit the ricc-plantations, or to fell timber, unless 
the Malays proceeded in a party. 

Nakhoda Muda, considering that, wdlhout some vigorous measure, the 
settlement would be ruined by these ninn-htinters, proposed to Kiria 
Mingan, agent to the sultan of Bantam, and the four pangcrans, or Malay 
chielb; to attack the Abung villages. The project was agreed to ; tlie 
Nakhoda was appointed leader, and the Abungs, terrified by the fire-arms, 
abandoned their villages, and fled to the opposite side of the island. 

When the Nakhoda next visited Bantam with his customary s>ipply of 
pepper, he mentioned this incident to the sultan’s chief and confidential 
minister, whose title was Pangeran Kasuma Ningrat. The minister re- 
ported it to the sultan, and before tlie Nnkhoda’s departure, he was invest- 
ed, as a reward for this service, with a kind of judicial office, empowering 
him to adjust petty disputes and to survey pepper-plantations, in conjunction 
with the sultan’s officers. 

Samangka became, in process of time, a growing place ; its population 
and commerce increased, and Nakhoda Muda seems to have grown with its 
growth : he was appointed to receive the passes of the praws sailing between 
Samangka and Bantam ; he advanced in personal consequence, and rose 
in tlie esteem of the inhabitants of the place ; the native Lampongs, the 
Javans, and the Malays, were equally attached to him.” 

Meantime, an insurrection broke out in Bantam, and the sultan’s autho- 
rity began to totter. Kiria Minjan, the sultan's agent at Samangkn, em- 
braced the cause of the insurgent chief ; but his attempts to debauch the 
fidelity of the pangerans was defeated by Nakhoda Muda, who convened 
the other nakhodas, and represented to them, that so long as the Dutch 
East-lndia Company held footing at Batavia it would be imprudent to 
abandon the sultan, and recommended them to resist Kiria Minjan. This 
, being agreed to, he took measures accordingly, transmitting to the sultan 
and to the Dutch resident or governor (whom the writer calls Mynheer 
Sambirik”), intelligence of the agent’s treachery. A force of Europeans 

* The Malayit ucilhcr drink milk nor make IniUcr. 
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and Bugfift wore immediately sent to Samangka, which soon put the traitor 
to fliglit. 

I’he Dutch commanding officer now desired Nakhoda MuJa to convene 
the pangerans and proatins (heads of villages), and to inquire of them 
whether tliey were really inclined to adhere to their allegiance to tlie sultan 
and the Company. The chiefs accordingly assemhled, with their depen- 
dents, in the Malay town, and *^auch was the number of iliese servants of 
Ood, that the place was not sufficient to contain them.” They professed 
their loyalty ; but the Dutch commandei', witli some warmth, asked why, 
then, they had admitted the treacherous agent, know'ing him to be the 
enemy of the sultan and the Company, into tlieir villages. The answer of 
the p.iiigerans was as irrefragable as it was frank : “ Sir, we arc all here 
like women, in respect to our powers of resistance, and the sole occupation 
allowed us, by the orders of the sultan and the Company, is that of culti- 
vating our plantailons of pepper !” 

The insurrection in Bantam was put down ; large cargoes of pepper 
floated to Bantam ; the sultan was pleased, and ** Mynheer S." was pleased. 
The poor Nakhoda, however, in his next vox age, met with foul weather, 
and his praxr, xvith its cargo, xvas xvholly lost on the coast of Java, lie 
reached Bantam in a sampan (canoe), and told the Dutch governor of his 
disaster, 'riie Dutchman, with characteristic phlegm^ replied that “there 
was no help for it; the Nakhoda was out of hick.” The sultan, more 
compassionate, gave him a small vessel, and oflbred him, if he was in want 
of funds for eommcrcial dealings, a loan for whatever amount his occasions 
might require. 'I'iie Nakhoda, mindful of his father’s dying injunction, 
declined the sultan’s ofler, alleging, to the minister who made it, that “ he 
was ajiprclicusive that, in the event of his death, it might be the oecasiou of 
trouble to his children.” 'Vhc minister conifoited this hone . man 111 these 
words : “ good and ill fortune proceed from God, and do not you, 
Nakhoda, be the less disposed, 011 this account, to place your trust m him.” 

lie soon recovered this stroke, and contemplating the rclinquisiuiient of 
a seafaring life to his sons, he built a house, which must have been of some 
splendour as well as magnitude, for it was built of teak *, it took two years 
in building, and cost 1,000 Spanish dollars. 

Before he fulfilled his intention, Nakhoda Muda received from tlic 
sultan, in recompense of his services to him ai/d the Company, the title of 
Kei Damdng Fervemsidanay borne by some of ihe nobles ot Java. The 
ceremonies attending the Nakhoda's inauguration arc related by his son with 
very excusable prolixity. This was not all. On visiting the Dutch gover- 
nor, Mynheer S. was pleased to say, tliat if the sultan had not conferred a 
title on the Nakhoda, he should have done so : and he then produced a 
double-barrel gun, and a pair of double-barrel pistols. “ How much, sir,” 
askad the Kei Damang, whose eyes probably sparkled at such objects, 
“ may be the price of these arras ?” I’he governor replied : “ it is not my 
design to sell them, but to present them to you as a gift.” Nor was this all. 
On reaching his vessel, he found a boat alongside with a barrel of gun- 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. V OL. 3. No. 10. T 
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powder and a cask of bulfets. Tliis was another gift from *Uhe captain of 
the guard/’ 

The ennobled nakhoda bore his honours very meekly. When he took 
JcM of tlie governor, he received some wholesome advice from him, as to 
liul^mducl toworcLs the Lampong chiefs, the Dutchman not forgetting tlie 
maTn-chance : his lust admonition was — ** and when their pepper is suffi- 
ciently dried, do not suffer them to keep it unnecessarily long in the 
eountry.Kl 

. AI)Oiit three years after this occurrence, which, from what follows, must 
flfave i^cenJ|K)ut the year ] 757, some Englishmen, from the settlement of 
Croeo, on llic south-western part of Sumatra, took refuge at Samangka, 
ill consequence of the I'reiieli capturing Bencoolen : they were hospitably 
received by Kei Damang. This seems to have led to commercial dealings 
with the English, and when Bencoolen was recovered, two praws from 
Samangka carried pepper to tliat settlement, contrary to the earnest desire 
of Kei Damang, ndio represent’d that it wms against the orders of the 
Dutch C’ompany. It is remarked by Mr. Mnrsden, that “at this period, 
and ever since the formation of establishments by the English in these part«, 
an undcriiand hostility had prevailed between the servants of the Dutch and 
lOnglisli Companies, \v Inch manifested itself in constant reciprocity of ill- 
offices.” 

(lovernor Sambirik had been removed, by this time, from Bantam to 
Snniarang, and was succeeded by Mynheer Poor, wlio learned, — by the 
spiteful industry of a half-caste officer, named Si-l'alib, an enemy of Kei 
Damang, a man who had been nobody under the administration of the 
former governor, Imt who was the factotum of Mynheer Poer, — ^tlic cir- 
cumstance of two praws laden with pepjier having sailed from (Samangka 
to Bencoolen.' The story was told with every possible exaggeration. The 
informer declared that it was the constant practice for praws to slip out 
from Samangka to supply the English at Bencoolen; that the two praws 
had been dc^atched thither by the head man at Samangka, who had had a 
title conferred upon him by the sultan and the late governor os a reward for 
preventing this intercourse ; but he was now so wealthy and powerful thai 
no one could cope with Inni. The governor, thereupon, levied a tine of 200 
dollars upon Kei Damang, which, in spite of his protestations of'^mnoccnce, 
he wa.s compelled to pay. Not content with this, the governor sent on 
board the fleet of praws some Dutchmen, who conducted themselves with 
great harshness and insolence towards the Malays at Samangka, where 
they were ordered to remain. 

A ) ear and a half after this, an English vessel came to the anchorage ; it 
was commanded by Captain Thomas Forrest, so well known by his nautical 
publications. He was supplied with articles of food, of which he was in 
need, by Kei Damang, with the full consent of the Dutch serjeant in 
command at (i^amangka, and soon departed. This simple occurrence was 
the ruin of the family. 

A few da^s after the sailing of the English vessel, the half-caste officer, * 
•Si-l'alib, arrived at Samangka, in charge of a cargo of damaged nee from 
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Bantam, which he obliged the Malay people to take at an arbitraiy price. 
During his residence here, he took a great liking to the place, and finding 
that Kei Darning was in high esteem among the people, he concerted a 
plot, W'lth the Serjeant of the Dutch guard, for the ruin of the Kei, whereby 
he, Si-Talib, and the serjeant, would be able to rule the country between 
them. The plan was this : the serjeant was to write to tlie Dutch governor 
at Bantam, that Kei Damhng, in spite of his remonstrances, had lately 
sold pepper to an English ship that touched at Samangka, and to refer, in 
confirmation of his statement, to Si Tfilib, who forthwith sailed for Java. 
The plot succeeded ; Mynheer Poer w'as the dupe of the conspirators, and 
the Malay family were marked as victims. 

Shortly after, a ketch was despatched to Samangko, and by nrlificc Kei 
Damiuig and his sons were inveigled into it, and induced to divest them- 
selves of tlicir kriscs. When they were assembled in ilie cabin, the captain 
informed them they were prisoners ; that he had the governor’s orders to 
carry them away, and that he had come thither for no other purpose. Kei 
Damang replied: “it is well, sir; but you took unnecessary trouble in 
coming here for the purpose ; because a mere slip of pn]>er transmitted to 
me would have met with implicit obedience from one wlio has ever cun 
sidered himself as being under the control of the Company.” When he 
heard the nature of the charge against him, he felt .^Ir^ng in the eouscions- 
ness of luiiocLiicc, and with a resigned air, declared, ‘‘ 1 trust in llie protec- 
tion of the Almighty ; if 1 am to be ruined, 1 kIioH still be found innocent 
ill the sight of God.” 

His four sons, however, now his fellow prisoners, could not so patiently 
brook the indignity. They lieard from the other nnkliodus that all their 
property on shore had been seized ; and thej had been subjected to out- 
rages which their haiiglity Malay ‘«piiit could not endure. 'I'hey resolved, 
therefore, to attack the Hollanders; and they succeeded, but with great 
difliculty, in prevailing upon ilicir fatiicr to sanction the undertaking, by 
])uinting out the probability that they should be all made slaves, or employed 
in twisting cordage with Dutch criminals. Their friends contrived to send 
them kriscs concealed in a basket of boiled rice. The sons watched their 
opportunity ; and although there were eight Dutch seamen on board, be- 
sides Javans, they “ ran a-muck,” and slew all the Europeans. 

They then went on shore, it being night, and «vith the assistance of their 
friends, attacked the Dutelmien in Uie house of Kci-Damaiig (fourteen in 
number), who were unprepared for .such a visitation, and despatched them. 
Five Dutch soldiers in the guard-room made tlicir escape. “ With tlic 
exception of these,” says the biographer, with a kind of tinpious piety, 
** all the Europeans were killed, by Uie blessing and through the assistance 
of God.” 

Flight was now expedient, and the whole of the Malay traders agreed 
to accompany the Kei. Before he departed, however, hr wrote a lelU'r 
to the Sultan and the Dutch governor, which is really a fine specimen of 
temperate and dignified remonstrance : 
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** JTtft Dcm&nfi Perwiuidanaf in the Country of Lampong-Samangka, to his 
Honour the Governor and to his Highness the Sultan. 

** Respecting the circumstance of my quitting this place, together with all 
the Malays who have been settled here, the occasion is, our being no longer 
able to endure the conduct of the Hollanders towards us. Whether it was or 
was not by the orders of their superiors I cannot tell ; but I have been treated 
by them like a dog; all my effects have been pillaged, my house has been taken 
possession of, and I have myself been confined as a prisoner. I am not con- 
scious of having incurred any debt either to the sultan or the Company, even 
to the amount of the smallest coin ; and during the whole time that 1 have 
been a sojourner in this land, I have never in any instance defrauded or injured 
them. I now humbly acquaint them, that I shall never again have the oppor- 
tunity* of paying niy duty to the sultan. Or of appearing in the presence of the 
(representative of the) Company. T was, some time since, honoured by 
Governor S. with the gift; of a double-barrel gun and a pair of double-barrel 
pistols, both of which I now deliver into the hands of Agas Jamali (the sultan’s 
agent), together with the Company’s ketch; and all the praws belonging to the 
Malay traders we leave behind us, taking with us only such articles as may 
be conveyed by travellers on foot. I am yet undetermined with respect to the 
route we may pursue, but I shall resign myself wkh confidence to the direc- 
tion of God, who knows the future destiny of his servants.” 

This c])islle breathes tlie very soul of honour, integrity, and calm resig- 
nation under unmerited wrong. 

The party, consisting of about 400 souls, men, women, and children, 
proceeded towards the English settlement of Croee, wdierc they petilioned 
for an asylum, or at least a passage to some other place. The English 
chief at Croce received these poor people hospitably, and transmitted their 
application to the governor and council of Bcneoolcn, which consisted (as 
the writer very accurately relates) of Mr. Carter, the governor, who was 
in that capacil} till J700, and Messrs. Wyatt, Darval, Hay, Nairne, and 
Steuart. The Governor in council sent for Nakhoda Leila, one of the sons 
of the old refugee, to Bencoolen, and interrogated him as to the cause of 
the massacre, the governor exjiressing doubts v hether there had not been 
some provocation for the measures of the Dutch government. Fortunately 
for this unhappy family, Cafitain Foricst was at Bcncoolen ; and when 
Leila related the incident of his visiting Samangka, and the accusation 
which the Dutch had founded upon it, the Chajilairi was immcdiatidy sent 
for, and he detailed the facts of his visit just as Leila had related them. 
Upon consideration, he recognized Leila ; he denied having sold anj goods 
or purchased pepper at Samangka, and assured the governor that the Malays 
mu.st have been provoked to do what they had done by the insulTcrablc 
tyranny of the Dutch. “ As to the idea that their debts might have been a 
motive, it is by no means probable,” said he, “ nor would thousands of 
dollars be equivalent to them for leaving their‘cstablishmcnt at Samangka.” 
^ To make shoit of the sequel, tlie English government not only granted 
them leave to settle where they pleased, but assured them of their pro- 
tection against the Dutch. 

Ihe foi tunes of the family, however, were ruined. Kei Damang died. 
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— ^his death perhaps hastened .by grief— l>efore the return of hn son from 
Bantam ; and the family union was dissolved by the loss of its head. The 
sous were separated and scattered over different countries, to which chance 
haf)pened to lead them. Some remained in Sun)ntra, some went to Bali, 
and others to the parts of Java \nthout the jurisdiction of the Dutch. The 
youngest son, Inclii La-uddin, the writer of the memoirs, became a jura- 
tolis, or native writer, at Palli. “ Like birds, they directed their flight 
to wherever the trees of the forest presented them with edible fruit, and 
there they alighted. When it was their chance to meet with people wlio 
were inclined to shew them compassion, to those they devoted their services. 
Such has been the condition of Kei Damang’s children since their parent’s 
death. But God Almighty it is who alone knows what is good and evd for 
his servants in tliis world.” 

Thus ends the history of this Malayan family. Its details will serve to 
illustrate the character of the Malays, and place it jierhaps in a more 
favourable jioint of view than it is generally regarded in. in the words of 
the able translator of this curious tract, it ** may serve as an useful wariniig 
to all persons who, in those countries, arc placed in situations of discre- 
tionary enntroul, to be just, as well as cautious, in their proceedings with 
a high-sj)irlte<l niul adventurous race of people, who have strong feelings of 
independauee, are impatient of injury, jealous of insult, and who consider 
the indulgence of revenge as a duty, at least, if not a virtue.” 


ON FATHER HYACINTH’S ‘‘HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS.” 

BY M. KLAPROTH.* 

Euuofe is already acquainted with what is contained iu these two works, 
through the labours of Visdelou, Gaubil, Dc Guignes, sen., and Mailla, who 
resorted to the same Chinese texts which Father Hyacinth has adopted as his 
basis. It is obvious, after this statement, that we are not to expect, in these 
two works, a plentiful harvest of new facts ; but it is mortifying to be obliged 
to state, that they must tend to disseminate a number of mistakes likely to 
involve the history of Middle Asia in fresh confusion : a history which had 
scarcely been sufficiently cleared up by the labours of Gaubil, Dc Guignes, 
sen., the learned president of our Society, and others competent to consult the 
Chinese originals. It is not, however, to ignorance of the Chinese language, 
that the errors of Father Hyacinth arc attributable, ixit to his blind confidence 
in the later editions of the texts he has translated ; for these editions arc 
accompanied by commentaries replete with the most extravagant hypotheses. 

When, towards the middle of the last century, the emperor Keen-lung had 
conquered Dzungaria and Little Bucharia, and extended the western frontiers 
of his empire as far as the sources of the Jihoon and the Syr-daria, he caused 
an exact chart of those countries to be drawn up. Soon perceiving the diffi- 
culty of expressing foreign naittes in Chinese characters, this great monarch 
appointed, in 1763, a commission for the purpose of collecting all the geogra- 
phical denominations of Tibet, Little Bucharia, and Dzungaria, as well as the 

• Abridged from hw •• Rapport Bur les Ouvragea du P. Ilyacmthe Bitchounniki, rclatifa k IlilBCoire 
dc 'tongolst" in the Jaumai AniaUqw for July. The wurkH of Father Hyarinth here referred to ore 
hu Notwon Mon/folia, Si. Petmburgh. 16211 1 and his HUioiy of the Fint Four Khans of tha House qf 
Cienghtz, St. I'utcishurgh. 11)29. 
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^Jiames of chiefs and magistrates of the country, which he directed to be trans- 
|ratcd and transcribed in the charaetere of the six following tongues; namely, 
Chinese, Mancboo, Mongol, Calmuck, Tibetan, and Turkestan!. The com- 
mission ^dilfilled this task with zeal, and published the result of their labours 
entitled Sc-yik-tur^-vuHn-che.* Notwithstanding some hypothetical 
xjpttafilDns, and a good many historical errors, this work is a very useful 
one : the only ground of reproach against the commissioners is their hafiug 
concluded that they were bound to explmn every thing, because ‘idie 
had so ordered. 

It would appear that this work was highly satisfactory . to the Chinese 
monarchy and that it suggested to him the idea of having interpreted, by the 
same commission, the proper names which occur in the Chinese histories of 
the dynasties of Leaou, that of Kin, and that of Yuen, or the Mongols who 
have reigned in China. This second work appeared under the title of Leaou~ 
kin-ytten-kwu-yu-keae.* This task, however, was too difficult for a few Mon- 
gol and Tibetan priests, there being a vast difference between translating the 
geographical denominations existing in a country with which and with whose 
language the translators are familiar, and reforming ancient names, altered by 
transcription into Chinese, and the meaning of which is not given by those 
authors who have iirescrvcd the names in their works. 

The Chinese pursue, indeed, a systematic plan in transcribing foreign names, 
and when this plan is well-understood, it is not always impracticable to restore 
theirxorthography : when the language to which the words disfigured by the 
Chinese is ascertained, a considerable number of them may easily be re- 
covered. 

The commission of Keen-lung was in this predicament with regard to the 
Mongol names under the Yuen dynasty; yet many of their explanations 
appear forced and erroneous. With respect to the Kins, we know that they 
belonged to the same' stock as the Manchoos of the present day ; the words 
of their language, preserved by Chinese authors along with their signification, 
occur, for the greatest part, and with slight variation, in the Manchoo. 
These same authors have transmitted but a few terms in the dialect of the 
Leaous or Khitans, with their explanations ; they bear no resemblance cither 
to the Mongol or the Manchoo, and appear to belong to a language essen- 
tially different from these, and which no longer exists. The members of 
Keen-lung*8 commission also Icfl them unexplained ; but, in return, they in- 
terpreted all the proper names of the Kins and the Leaous, with the aid ut 
the Manchoo and Mongol. 

The court of Peking, however, seems to have taken a liking to the labours 
of the commission; its members, or their pupils, appear to have been ordered 
to go still farther, and to explain, not only, by help of the Mongol and the 
Manchoo, the proper names in the history of the Leaous, the Kins, and the 
Yuens, but to ascend higher, and subject to the same process those of the 
Too-kwei, the Heung-noo, the Seen-pe, the Jiih-jan, the Ouigours, and all 
the races which, from the most remote ages, have figured in Middle Asia. 

The persons entrusted with this office executed it without considering that 
the greater part of these nations had, or might have, descended from an origin 
altogether distinct from the Mongols and the Manchoos ; and without being 
aware that they belonged, for the greater part, to the Turk family, whose lan- 
guage has but a very slight affinity with the Mongol and the Tungoos dialects. 

When an attempt is made to apply etymology to foreign words, the meaning 

* '* Topograiiliical Accouut of Uw Watarn |U|giuQS.” 
t " ExpUiuUon of tae Names of the LcaouB, Kins, and Yueiu.'* 
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of which is not known, nor even the particular language to which they belong, 
the experiment is generally very unfortunate. This, however, was the course 
pursued, in their notes, by the editors of the Chinese texts, which constitute 
the foundation of Father Hyacinth's labours. AssuidVhg this false principle, 
that all the people who have heretofore inhabited Mongolia were Mongols, 
and spoke the Mongol language, these editors adapted all the proper names to 
that tongue. They acted ns those persons would act who should explain in 
French the geographical ^amc8 of German origin occurring in those French 
provinces which were inhabited formerly by Germans, because French is the 
language now spoken there. 

It is to be regretted that Father Hyacinth should have adopted, as verities, 
all the blunders of the editors of the historical books which appeared in the 
latter portion of the reign of Keen-lung. He has not only retained them, but 
he has even availed himself of them in order to construct a new ethnographical 
system for Central Asia, whereby all its people are to be made Mongols. He 
begins the history of the Heung-noos in these words : “ at the period of the 
political changes which took place in China in the third and fourth century 
before our era, Mongolia took insensibly a new shape ; three powerful khanats 
were formed there by the successive union of the tribes ; that of the Tung- 
boos, in eastern Mongolia, that of the Heung-noos in the present country of 
theOrdoa, and the Khnlkhas, and that of the Vue-ches, to the west of the 
Ordos." All the Chinese historians, however, agree in stating, that these 
three races spoke different languages ; and M. Abel Rf^musat and I have 
demonstrated that the Tung-hous were'Tungoosians ; the Hcuug'iioos, Turks ; 
and the Yuc-ches, or rather Yue-tes, the nation which, in the early ages 8ul>- 
sequent to our era, conquered part of northern Hindustan, principally the 
country watered by the Indus : they were known to the ancients under the 
name of Indo-Scythes, and their progeny still exist in those countries under 
the name of Yuts or Juts. 

(The learned author then adduces a variety of examples in which Father 
Hyacinth has been misled by the etymological vagaries of the Chinese commis- 
sioners.) 

Chinese history speaks, for the firstt time, A.D. 545, of the nation denomi- 
nation Turks, or Too-keu, according to Chinese orthography. “ At this 
period," it is said, " Yu-wan-tai, minister of the emperor Hcuou-tsing*te, of 
the dynasty of the eastern Wei, despatched Gan-no-pan-to, of the tribe of 
the barbarians of Tsie'ou-tseucn {hod. Kan-chow, in the Chinese province' of 
Kan-suh) as the first ambassador to the Too-keu. These people trace their 
descent from a small tribe in the western countries ; the family of their chiefs 
was Aszuna (or Achina)'; it inhabited, some gencranons back, the southern 
face of Mount Kin-shan (the AltaT). These Turks were the blacksmiths of 
the Juh-jans, until their chief, Tumcn, began to grow powerful, and made 
some incursions across the western frontiers of the Wei. When Gan>no-pan 
arrived in their country they were all delighted, and said, * an ambassador of 
the great empire has come, the power of our kingdom cannot but augment.* *’ 
At a later period the Turks emancipated themselves from the subjection in 
which they had been held by the Juh-jans, destroyed their empire, and became 
the preponderating nation of middle Asia, from the borders of the Upper 
Amoor to those of the Caspian Sea. Chinese authors say that they received 
the name of Turk (or Too-keu) from a mountain at the foot of which their 
chief camp was situated, and that this mountain, having the shape of a helmet, 
was called Too4ceu, which signified ” helmet," in the language of that people. 
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!j|(bw we find thftt a helmet still been in the Turkish, the Persian, and eren 
^he djwbic tongue, the name of TVivdr. The words of the Too-kens, pre* 
served by Chinese authors, are in fact Turki, not Mongol, as I have elsewhere 
ited. 

tf yacinth, in blindly following all the reveries of Keen-lung’s com- 
niili«bJ|R^^anges the term Too-keu into Tulga, which signifies a " helmet’- in 
Mongsil.^^e alleges that Too-keu is the Chinese corruption of that term, 
although tbcChinese never disfigure foreign words which they can easily express 
by thcl^%a characters, and nothing prevented their representing the word 
TVgOg^y Too-urh-keoy if this had been really the name of the nation in 
que^,tvlir Turk wan a much more difficult name for them to write, because 
the k folm^s immediately after the r; they therefore preferred rejecting the 
latter altogether, as they are accustomed to do in similar cases. 

With respect to the Ouigours, it appears that the commission of Keen-lung 
baptized them KoikhoPy for Father Hyacinth gives them this name. He adds, 
in a note, without citing any authority, " Koikhor is the Mongol denomina- 
tion of this tribe; the Turkestanis name them Ouigours. The Chinese have 
rendered the Mongol denomination by llwuy-ldh or Hwuy-hoo, and the 
Turkestani name by Wei-woo-urb, &c.'* He makes Mongols of them, aad 
does not concur upon this point with Mr. Schmidt of St. Petersburgh, wJfib 
wants to make Tibetans of the Ouigours. As it has been sufficiently 
that this people were Turks, and spoke a dialect of the Turkish language, I 
ahall'^not stop to consider either of the aforegoing hypotheses, which are 
entirely undeserving of attention. 

Respecting the origin of the Kliitans, Father Hyacinth says : “ the houte of 
Ke-dan is an offset of the ancient eastern Mongols, denominated Tung-hbos. 
It shewed itself, for the first time, under this denomination, in 479* At that 
period it occupied the country now the hordes of the Kortsin, the Door- 
bots, and the Jalots (read Jarots). Their sovereign, Dakhoori, had a force of 
40,000 men divided into eight tribes, and was under the suzerainty of the 
house of Tulga (read Too-keu, or the Turks).” 

Father Hyacinth is mistaken if he supposes that the name of the Khitans 
does not occur in Chinese history before A.D.'479. He will meet with it in the 
Annals of China in the year 405 : ** the Kbi-tans are a tribe of the Tung>hoos, 
or eastern barbarians. Their ancestors were defeated by the Heung-noos and 
took refuge in the raountun of Sean-pe, under the Wei dynasty (A.D. 233-230). 
Their chief, Ko-pe-ning, became powerful, and excited disorders, and he was 
killed by Wang-heung, commandant of Yeu-cliow, All these tribes were then 
conquered, and fled to the south of the river Hwang'shwuy (the Sira-muren of 
O’Anvillc), to the north of Hwang-lung. At a later period they assumed the 
honorific name of Khi-tan, and their horde continued very powerful till He (or 
Moo-yung-he), king of the Hew-yans, attacked them (about A.D. 406).*’ 

As to the assertion of Father Hyacinth, that the Tung-hoos, and conse- 
quently the Khitans, who descended from them, were Mongols, it appears 
groundless. The Tung-hoos were probably a nation more closely connected 
with the Tungoosian race than with the Mongols. Of the few Khiton words 
preserved by the Chinese historians, many bear a greater resemblauce to the 
Manchoo than to the Mongol. 

Anciently, the Chinese gave to the people who dwelt to the north of the 
desert of Gobi the general name of that is, ** barbarians of the 

t It I» TeVi-pelh in the orlguul Chineie, Imt the charactezB arc probably accidentally mbplaced In M. 
Klaproth’s piinted report. 
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fiorCb.** The word Irt* tfrijgiiially aiBi ig ni fdf ** dw aa rthu in g htM .^ It amh 
aequendy applied ragaely to theMoogol ond'tHidgDoaia* tribek. Hid p rin e ip al ly - 
tboee that encamped in the terrlloiy situntod to the eortb of Ihe country 
tlaversed by the river Siro-muren, or Hwong-ho, Yellov River ;*** and 
round Keroolan, the Argun and the ofluents of the Upper Amoor. , Ih later 
thnee, chis countiy being more peopled by Mongol aomadca than liy Tint* 
gooshma, the name of Plh-telh attached to the former. The Tibetont appear 
to have borrowed the name -from the Chinese, for, in their historical booki^ 
they give to the Mongols the nemo of Bo-do, or Bo-do, .which, as M. Schrtrlt 
conjectures, is only the transcription, with a slight alteration^ of Flh-Hlliu 

The name of Afongol is also very ancient ; it belonged formerly to one of 
the great branches of the Mongol notion, mingled, probably, even at a voy 
remote period, with some of the Tungoosioa tribes. There is every reason to 
think that this branch is the same which the Chinese knew as &r bock os the 
sixth, and in the seventh and eighth centuries, under the name of 
which apparently is only an imperfect transcription of Mo$igoL 

A branch of the Md-hd nation was known in the eighth century under the 
name ofT&-t&(orT&-td). This people dwelt at first to the north-east of the He 
and the Khitans (these two people occupied the country situated on the north 
of the present Chinese provinces of Cbih-le and Shing-kingX hut, having been 
vanquished by the latter, their hordes dispersed, part being subjected by the 
Khitans, and part by the Poo-hae. Other of the tribes took up their dwelling 
in the chain of mountains called Vin-shan, the higher range of mountainB 
which begin to the north of the country of the Ordos, or southernmost bend 
of the Yellow River, and extends to the east as for as the sources of the rivers 
which disembogue into the western part of the Oulf of Poking. These last- 
mentioned tribes retained the honorific name of their nation, T^-ta. It was 
at the conclusion of the Tang dynasty, says the Chinese historian whom I cite, 
that this name was common in China. 

The name of Tfi^tfi is but a Chinese corruption of that of Tatar, by wfaioh 
the whole of the Mongol tribes were soon after designated, who did not re- 
asBume till a later period their ancient denomination of Mongol. The word 


T&-ta was originally written with the two characters 


ia 


the former 


Oast in order) of which is pronounced only tS, with the short accent ; the se- 
cond has only two pronunciations, <2 short and short; it signifies "soft 
leather.** The oldest Chinese dictionary, the Shwif-w&n, explains It ftus : 
** jouF XM yah tsung * * * tan,* sAing che jS itei;** that is, ** soft leather, which 

is compounded of hih * leather,’ and the group iau, to be pronounced by cat- 
ting the cia and jif (which makes cAgy* 

It hence appears that this letter, in the time of the Han dynasty, bad 
only the pronunciation of cAi, Another dictionary, the YHh-p'hian, composed 
A.1>. 543 and revised in 674, explains the same character by soft leathn,” 
and it determines the double pronunciation in the manner following: **to ta 
che le5 nrAtHHt; that is, *' it has two pronunciations, cut to and ta (which 
makes 0t), and the and ktS (which makes cKSy* 

The dictionary Kwar^-yun, Msed A.D. 1011, gives likewise only the two 
pronunciations of th and cAH to this character. It is In the dictionary 
^tin, composed A.D. 1037, that we find, for the first time, a third pronunda-, 
tioq given, that of tan. There is every reason to believe that this is an error 
proceeding from the circumstance of the group on the right hand of the cha- 


• Not the Omt Yellow River, also named llwanf-lio, but written diArcntly. 

Mat. Journ. N.S. V ol. 3. No. 10. U 
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but which changes this prd^ 

mj^l^tion into (S.ahoi^^'jiM' «tif^ iAth Miiaiti radicals. 

As the psonundation .fm^ of ths cbaracter t& dates only from the eleventh 
century, it cMot exist in the composition of the word t&-t&, which the Chinese 
emplof^glSthe eighthCcentury to express the name of Tatar, the Md-h5 or 
Mongqrl^^, which had come to dwell in the mountains of YinfShiiPr 
commissioMirs of K&n-lung, however, thought proper to adopt .ti^^-j^prados^i 
and to cail lihe Mongols Ta-ian instead of Tatar, 

FatherHyacinth, npyer subjecting this notion of thewsommissioners to entf- 
cal scrutiny, adopts it without hesitation, and calls the dynasty of Genghix 
Khan bouse of Tatan.** This mistake is the more serious, inasmuch as, 
although the Mongols were at that period pretty generally known to their , 
neighbours under their ancient denomination of Tatars, Qenghiz Khan had 
nevertheless revived amongst them that of Mongols, which, in point of fact, 
is that of one of the ancient branches of thrir nation, the M5-h&, met with 
in the Chinese annals anterior to Genghiz, but written Mutigka. 

After the time of Genghiz, the Chinese added to the first character of the 
word T&-(a the radical klh, " leather,** and then wtote it as has been already 
shown. The best Chinese dictionaries explain the word, thus altered, by 
** Tatar, the general name of all the PeYh-telh, or barbarians of the north 
(t.e. the Mongols);** or by ** Tatar, riie general designation of the northern 
frontiers of the empire.** 

In ^ct, in the Ouigour-Chinese and the Persian-Chinese dictionaries, at 
Peking, edited at the beginning of the fifteenth century, under the Ming 
dynasty, the names of Mongol and Mogul are explained by Tt-Vt, 

With respect to the history of the first four khans of the house of Genghiz, 
it contains some useful materials. Father Hyacinth, has procured them from 
the private or particular history of the Mongol Chinese dynasty of Yuen, and 
from the Chinese annals. His translation is, in general, carefully made. He 
has conceived the happy idea of forbearing to gf mpile a history of his own 
out of these materials, but to be content to give them just as he found them 
in the originals, without even incorporating them together ; so that the reader 
has before him, under, each year, first the text of the history of the Yuens, 
and then that of the annals. 

The Chinese history of the Yuens speaks of the subjection of the Russians 
and Muscovites by the Mongols, in the year 1S37. It says: *' in the ninth 
year of the reign of Ogodai Khan (corresponding to A.D. 1237), in the spring, 
Muc^ko attacked the Kin-ch& (the inhabitaots of Kipchak), entirely defeated 
them, and took prisoner their chief Pfi-chllMnan ; he then entered t^ country 
and besieged the Wb-lo-sze (Russians); all the tribes of Me-keS-sze (read Me- 
Bzedted, t.e. Moscow) submitted.** 

In point of fimt, it was in 1237 that Batoo-khan, then under the orders of 
Mung-ko, or Mangoo, completed the conquest of Russia, marched from the 
Dnieper to the Vistula, and founded the Mongol empire of Kipchak. 

Father Hyacinth has incorrectly translated the character by Kan or 
Gan; he writes for W(&4o-ne, or O-roos (Russians) Gan-Jo-sxe, He like- 
wise makes Gan-lo-sze and Me-sze-ked, towns, whereas the original speaks of 
them as poo, or tribes ! 

- It cannot be denied that Father Hyacinth has evinced zeal and assiduity; 
but it must be confessed that he has discovered a total absence of critical judg- 
ment, in not rejecting the hypotheses of a few Mongol priests and literati of 
Peking, ca\cu\aled only to import into history a lamentable conftision. 



( IV- ) 

ENGLISH SOCll^TYtilf IKPU. 

No. 11; 

It may not probably be forgotten that, in a foimer' article upon tliis 
subject, we attempted a faint and rapid sketch of two br three interesting 
lineaments in tl)e female society of the English residents in India ; and 
amongst these, the constancy of wedded attachments held a conspicuous 
place. Our task would have been but imperfectly executed, had we neg* 
leoCed to give due emphasis to one of the most honourable among the moral 
causes which have stamped a bright and distinguishing colour upon the 
domestic life of our countrywomen in those distant regions. We traced 
also that splendid peculiarity in the social intercourse of the Elast to the 
very singular circumstances by which it waa impressed. We have nob 
however, done with the theme (its fertility is inexhaustible) ; for the most 
potent influences that shape and fashion all the aooiaties of the earth are 
female influences, and they are incessantly at work to produce the most 
striking modifications of character, which can interest the student of our 
common nature in his researches. 

It was observed also, or rather hinted, that in our Anglo-Indinn com- 
munities, there was no coterie of virginity which had pass^ the matrimo- 
nial Rubicon. The absence of this moral cause, which at home is in active 
and hourly operation, is itself a most important peculiarity, and must have 
a pretty perceptible eflect upon the temper, and manners, and feelings of 
the Anglo-Indians. What a world of acerbities, of biokerings, of satirical 
reflections, of petty strifeb and emulations, is superseded by this single 
circumstance ! Y et, although no reasoning can be accurate or philosophical 
without general propositions, all general propositions arc limited by sundiy 
exceptions, perhaps not occurring so frequently as to destroy the value of 
the proposition. For, in our English societies in India, are occasionally 
to be seen about half a dozen spinsters, pale as the ghosts on the shores of 
that fabled stream, whose surly feny-man has refused to carry them over, 
and wearing in tiieir complexions tiie livery of “ the hope deferred, that 
maketh Uie heart sick :** not indeed to be called old maids without the 
grasaest peni'ersion of language; fad^ rather than withered; — for those 
eyes, with their languid and bedimmed brightness, tell us most intelligibly, 
that they were not long since the lamps of joy, imd were intended to be 
the lamps of love, had not the wayward perverseness of fortune thwarted 
the kind destinations of nature. It is not that time has yet begun to revel 
amidst the wrecks of their beauty. No such thing. Sir. Not one of them 
has yet seen her ten lustres ; but the work of Time, in the devastations he 
80 much delights in, has been taken off bis hands by an artist quite as 
expert, and in that climate much more expeditious ; by sorrow, — ^not loud 
but deep, — ^not breathing itself out into friendly ears, nor easing its load 
by confidential communioidions ;-^but cherished, silent sorrow, indulged in 
secrecy and solitude, finding no communion but with the midnight gloom, 
or the pale moonlight shadows, which throw over the earth a congenial 
sadness. Then arise the images of departed years ; —the familiar groupes 
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^ .fifail^iood;— thoughts, feelings^ passions, come rushing around their 
as with the sound of ionumerous wings. And to be the subject of 
Bftonfrto those who have played widi better cards— scom, indeed, more in 
apprehension than reality, for, bad as our nature is, we seldom cast aside 
om r^ipeot for misfortune. Yes, it is misfortune, the disappointment of 
hc^es"*^ too fondly nursed, too rudely crossed,” and there is none incident 
to humanity which has a better title to commiseration, and would meet with 
it more, w&re not these instances in which it is indelicate and cruel to' com- 
miserate. It is, however, natural for persons thus self-humbled, to take 
every smile or whisper for die qpmplacent commentary of selfishness and 
oontemp^ even where no scornful feeling existed, and where the heacts of 
those, who were thus unjustly suspected were much too pure and generous 
to triumph for a moment over those whom they had distanced in the race. 

I knew one neglected beauty, for she certainly was beautiful, who felt— 
not her matrimonialfdisappointment, but the destitution to which the cir- 
cumstance of not being married had consigned her— with peculiar intensity. 
The nerve was waked in this interesting creature, where agony is bom.” 
Her meditations upon her almost insulated condition, in a society to whiclr 
she was allied by no natural ties beyond those of gratitude for kindness 
and hospitality, cast as it were the shroud of death over every scene and 
ohjeck*; and she sometimes sate as motionless and insensate in die lighted 
ball-room, amid the glare of lamps and the revelry of music, as if she had 
already reached the stillness of that sepqfahral abode, where her sorrows 
not long afterwards found repose. But 4he error was not her's — alas ! the 
miascies of that error were her's, and ber’s exclusively. She had been 
sent out to take her chance, in common with other accomplished and 
amiable creatures, of meeting with a respectable hu^and, and a comfort- 
able establishment ;^but it was an iojudieious step on the part of those who 
over-ruled her own instinctive reluctance to the adventure. They had not 
jmnetration enough to see a something in her character, her affections, her 
habitual turn of thought, her high-toned romantic sense of all that is right 
and dignified, which boded little success to the speculation. 

Poor Isabel W — * ! No persons gave themselves the trouble of inquiring 
whether on this orb, which you hardly seemed to tread, there are not some 
qiirits so refined above every gross and earthly ambition -thine, dear girl, 
was eminently so — so dedicated to the love of all that is good or beautiful, 
whether in nature or in virtue, and so entranced in those mysterious but 
hallowed musings of the soul in which that love is fed and cherisbedr— 
as to have as little leisure as aptitude for the day-dreams and speculations, 
in which the greater part of the sex are immersed from mom to night. 
Yet such spirits there are — ^rare indeed, and twinkling like solitary stais on 
the extreme boundaiy of the horizon, whose wanderings no eye can follow, 
or note when they go or when they i^ro. Isabel’s mind and its pemdiar 

r us were quite overlooked by people who, wkh the best intentkns in 
world, were in the habit of computing human beings in the lump, and 
classing all alike with natures with which they have neither kindred nor 
mKulogy. What unhappy mistakes are constantly occurring, in Uiis world 
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■of oiir^ for want of a distinctive olnssifioatiDn of the amds and tenpe- 
ranents over ivhose destinies we unrp an authority, whioh nature refuses 
to sanction; and this, because we still persist, right or wrong, in classing 
individuBls by wholesale catalogues ! Never was the mistake more wofuify 
illustrated than in the case of Isabel. Here, Mr. 'Editor, was a soul of 
etherial temper, finely touched and to fine issues.” Yet from the gross 
misdirection of those, who should have watched its wanderings, or rather 
have studied its aspirations, it was rudely transplanted from the quiet spot 
in whioh it was embedded, — ^thc home of its purest joys, its unpollnted 
afiectioDS,— from the dear familiar scenes of youth,— from the stream or 
grove or valley, among which it delighted to wander -from rich fand- 
Boapes fresh witii verdure, and rejoicing with nature in their richest attire, 
where her eye never failed to trace or create new beauty, as it paused to 
meditate or admire,— transplanted, I say, to the chem'less, and sterile, and 
parched soil of a burning clime, where nature luther^^ languishes than 
reposes; where her beloved melodies of birds, and of cool refreshing 
breezes, and of gushing brooks, are heard no more; and there is no walk- 
ing by the side of fragrant hedgerows, or under the shade of embowering 
elms. Such a being, endued with sensibilities attuned to eveiy ndble 
emotion, ever in extremes, and vibrating witli extacy, whether of gladness 
or sorrow, was unfitted for Anglo-Indian society, where no feeling is 
allowed to exceed its statutable limits, no sympathy to burst the bounds of 
that conventional complacency of look, thought, manner,— and that sub- 
dued, disciplined state of feeling, which receives with unfluttered pulse 
alike the imparted joy or the revealed sorrow. In such a society, by such 
a mind, how much was to be endured, to whioh, unfortunately, it had been 
never trained 1 But Isabel, chained to that insipid converse, from which 
there is no flight— and especially during that part of an Indian aoirde, 
when the ladies leave the table, and indulge themselves in the habitual 
topics iurnished by the domestic events of the settlement, the suspected 
-flirtation, the reprehended coquetry,— and others equally interesting and 
equally stale from daily recurrence and endless repetition— and her fear of 
imputed pedantry, should she attempt the introduction of subjects more 
familiar to her by thought or reading, — ^felt unutterable torture, and the 
more acutely as she was constrained to dissemble it. Now and then, 
indeed, a rebuke of female inam'ty did escape her; and it was felt the 
more acutely because it was expressed, not with bitterness or a contemp- 
tuous sense of superiority, but pointedly and eloquently. The women 
leagued in a society of sneer and earcasm against her; and, without 
auspeoting it, she found herself engaged in that warfare, « 

VXfimv, that war of tongues in which no one is invincible. 

Isabel W was the most beautiful and sylph-like female of the 

lesser order of figure my eyes ever fieheld. Her step was graceful beyond 
any thing I had heretofore witnessed ; it was winged rather tiian pedes- 
trian : she seemed to hover about you, rather than to stand near you ; and, 
after half-an-hour’s converse with her, such was the celestial^ airiness of 
her form, and such the silver sound of her voice, which seemed like notes 
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Istmok torn ui angel's lyre, and such (probably her personal fasoinations 
^sliD^ incline me to mistrast my own estim&te) — such the wisdom that 
w^d forth, pure bright and' unaffected, from her lips, 1 always felt as 
'if SbBd been conversing fOr that shoH period, with some vision indulged 
to us as, a specimen frondf^e' world of better and happier spirits. Yet all 
her feelings were feminine ; her perceptions of feminine propriety instinc* 
'"^vely keen ; and, in one word, it would have been almost a pardonable 
idblatiy to have fallen donm and worshipped her as the living image of 
Virtue. What did this avail in the society of Madras? It is certainly true, 
that she created a considerable sensation (to use an unmeaning, but common 
pbras^ upon her first arrival ; and many of the eligtbles flocked ltfoi||d ' 
hef. The kind friends, with whom she was domiciled, gave her the uwal 
catalogue raieonn^ of the unmarried members of the civil and military 
services. As to the latter, except in tlie case of 'a few lucrative staff 
situations, they are universally sneered at.. Majors, captains, and lieu- 
tenant-colonels, are only the sad refuge of desponding virgins — the straws 
caught hold of in the last paroxysms of despair. Moreover, the same 
friendly monitors could, enumerate within a few fanams the amount of their 
respective salaries, and all their brilliant expectancies in the background ; 
— ^to what Mr. B***, the Collector of Tanjore, would probably be ap- 
pointedf as soon as Mr. W**** of the Revenue Board, who was happily 
in the last stage of a liver complaint, should make room for him ; or the 
cholera morbus make a few fortunate inroads. upon the Sudder-ul-Dawiet, 
or Mr. C***, the Resident at Hyderabad, fall by the tusks of a wild boar, 
the only event that could possibly wean him from the dangerous amusement 
of the boar-hunt — eitlier of which auspicious incidents would double, or 
treble Mr. B***’8 salary: — ^besides this, the good friend who was thus 
pulling up the curtain of futurity to her young charge, pointed out to her, 
and in no very distant perspective, a seat in council for Mr. B***, that 
uUima Thule of a civilian's ambition. Never did the chapter of human 
accidents unfold so many delightful promises. To be sure, there was a per 
contra creditor to all this ; for Mr. B*** was a very dull and a very cross 
man, and exceedingly penurious witha|, and his servants in tlieir English 
jargon, used to call him ** a make-afraid man,” , because he was in the 
habit of beating them, or pulling off tlieir turbans, when they could not 
understand bis bad Hindostannee. A gentleman so peevish and tyrannical 
was not indeed exactly cut out for the fairest, the gentlest, the kindest of 
created beings. Added to this, Mr. B*** was very middling in point 
cither of intellect or acquisitions ; but instead of being humbled by the 
consciousness of his inferiority, he was weak enough to think that it would 
not be discerned by others, provided he could assume the bearing and con- 
sequence of a man whose knowledge was universal. He proposed to 
Isabel, and was feelingly and kindly refused. 

, fiood heavens ! what, afrer this, could be thought of Isabel in the 
coteries of the settlement ! Deluded girl, was it for this that thou wert 
arrajied by nature with all ^is {ffodigality of charms, both of mind and 
person, and fitted out for India with so much cost to thy i’riciids ? Mr. 
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failure did not discourage other smton. They oame^ end were 
repulsed. Seeing this, the of the eligibles IfOpt aloof, and poor Isabel 
sat through the tediousness of the ball-room tfnd the conoert quite unmo- 
lested, unless perchance a straggling aid^rde-oamp or two in the course of 
a saunter through the room, ventured to expend upon her the vapid nothings 
of his famished intellect. Now all this on Isabel’s part was error,— error 
fetal at length to her happiness. Oh, that she could have lowered her lofly 
and towering, but yisionary ideas of what a husband ought to be, or what 
he might be made, down to the conoert pitch of the world as it js that she 
had learned, by being more conversant with mediocrity, to have been more 
tolerant towards it ; — ^that, instead of struggling and panting after ideal 
cxcellepce, she had found out that the happiek and best of unions are 
rather compromises between what wb expect and what we find, than the 
entire fulfilment of what fancy and hope are so wont to dream of! Then 
she might have wedded well and respectably, and in the course of things 
have produced children, and run the ordinary round of conjugal happiness, 
and in the fulness of time, have returned home, and graced ^e first 
societies of England, of which she was in every respect worthy. But she 
could not listen witli feigned attention, scarcely with patience, to common- 
place remarks propounded with as much gravity as if tliey were philo- 
sophical discoveries. She could take no part in the pointless satire, the 
stale jest, and the prosy narratives, that necessarily constitute the essence 
of Anglo-Indian conversation. Her’s were no vulgar endowments. A 
large expanded soul, a cultured mind, that comprehended very considerable 
stores of acquired knowledge, taste, feeling, a green flourishing memory, 
pregnant with inexhaustible stores of entertainment and reflexion, — a per- 
petual stream of fresh ideas, and a voice to give them utterance that fell 
upon your ear as the genuine music of the heart; — ^with so many gifts and 
such natural powers, let those who know India, and the English society of 
India, judge whether they, who disposed of poor Isabel’s destiny, acted 
wisely and judiciously. There was a restless pining constantly going on 
in her mind for the country she had quitted, the dear scenes of her child- 
hood and her >outh, and the groupe of happy faces, which fancy conjured 
up to her remembrance. She indulged a great deal too much that silent 
anguish, which is felt so acutely when the soul has no affinities, no fellow- 
ships, in the crowd of vacant faces that surround it ; — but for ever was she 
stealing in vision to the vales, hills, woods, sticams, of her native place — 
the modest mansion the home of her modest afiections, the seat of her 
purest joys, and the blue wreath of smoke that curled from its roof, as if to 
warn her after her return from a prolonged walk, of tlie lateness of tbe 
hour, and the sweet affectionate cbidings that rebuked her delay. From 
all this, the world of waters had severed her, perhaps for ever ; but the 
chain which bound her to that spot, "though lengthened by distance, was 
never broken. She felt its force to the last. Thus occupied, sh6 would 
weep alone, benighted in her soul's gloom, for whole days and nights. 

Soon after her refusal of Mr. B***, her parents had died, and Isabel, 
through some untoward domestic circumstance, was left without one natural 
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protector, save the kind frirnds with whom she fonnd an asjdain in India. 
And most ofiectionateiy was it accorded to her ; for so powerful are the 
jiMiences of beauty, goodness, and virtue, — ^virtue too enshrined in the 
^foirost of forms, — ^that every one of those selfish every-day feelings, which 
ore so apt to break out, where there is no considerable enlargement or 
cul^vntion of the mind, was restrained, and nothing was said not even 
by a look, tbat served to remind her for one moment of her destitution and 
dependence. Isabel however felt them ; and her beauty withered, and her 
smile, though as deliglitfal and interesting as ever, was mingled more and 
more with a languor that betokened inward suffering ; and she went the 
unmeaning round of Anglo-Indian visits, tiffins, balls, assemblies, dinners, 
and listened to idle ridicule and empty gossip, and sate at feasts* where 
daily hecatombs were offered up to vanity and ostentation, 

— — " joyless all, and unendcared ;** 

but no amusements, scarcely her own insatiable tliirst for literature, could 
fill up the cheerless void which existed in the bosom of one who was made 
to love, but who could not live where she found nothing lovely. Yet 
what false interpretations pass amongst the ladies and gentlemen of this 
world for profound commentaries — what gross blundprs for sagacious truths ! 
No ^rson thought it worth w'hile to penetrate into the real causes of the 
decay of that beauteous frame. The easiest solution, and the most in 
unison with their own sentiments and habitudes of thought, was at hand, 
and they adopted it. Isabel, they took it for granted, was wasted with 
disappointment, because no offers ivere made her, and with regrets for 
having refused Mr. B***, who on the very day, perhaps the very hour of 
his rejection, had made another offer to another lady, which was accepted, 
that lady being luckily of a disposition and temperament not liable to be 
shocked by Mr. B***’s flogging his black servants, because they could not 
comprehend his broken Hindostannee ; and giited with an understanding that 
tamely brooked the usurped superiority of that of her husband. Moreover, 
as if to heighten poor Isabel’s disappointment, there was a conspiracy of 
the accidents of life, and every thing happened to Mr. as had l^cn 
predicted. The small residue of Mr. W***»’s liver soon gave way, and 
made the happy vacancy at tlie Board of Revenue ; the cholera morbus did 
its duty at the Sudder-uI-Dawlet court, and Mr. B*** had only to wait 
another propitious death 1o arrive at the consummation of his hopes, the 
seat in council. But they knew her not, nor was it possible they should. 
She was* far too high-minded for such vulgar disquietudes, and she had 
little in common with the minds which they agitate. Her fine frame and 
generous heart had been overmastered by feelings of another* kind ; and 
she was universally deemed a martyr to disappointed hopes of marriage, 
when those hopes were the most abhorrent from her nature. She was 
fascinating and instructive, even whilst she was sinking into the grave, and 
her wonted smHe lingered on her face in death. A memorial was rudely 
sculptured on her grave-stone, at the expense of one who knew her well. 
It was borrowed From the pathetic epitaph of Shenstonc on Maria, and 
ran tlius : 
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Vale, val^l^lla, 

Quam melioa meminuBe, 

Qiiam cum reUpliveraari 1 
But this is a melancbuly theme.’ Yet, spite of every wish and 
every effort to change the strain, I find the thing impossible, and 
tlic chord being once touched, 1 most go on. Recollections sicklied 
o'er with the same pale cast," continue to haunt me, strive armuch as 1 
will to oppose or divert their current. And thus it must ever be so 
long as this orb of sorrow revolves on its axis, that he who unclasps 
the volume of his life, will start with horror at the sad and painful world 
of remembrances he evokes from their graves. Thoughts are awakened, 
whether of yourself or of others, that as they rush with hideous yell from 
the cells of memory, tear and agitate you like furies. The English 
society into which you are thrown whilst in India, becomes after a few 
years a gallery of dismal portraits, out of whose histories the tragic muse 
might weave many a mournful drama of real woe ; and he who can 
meditate with a heart at ease- upon the manifold chronicles registered in his 
mind, of vanished hopes, of disappointed ambition, of friendships passed 
away, of early loves buried in sudden clouds, or thrown prostrate by 
overwhelming storms, and can calmly pick up the links of the broken 
chain witliout grief and shuddering, is a being belonging to another nature, 
with whom we have nothing in common beyond the form and configuration 
of humanity. Amongst the specific train of causes, however, by which 
these unhappy results have for the most part been brought about, and which 
the careful observer of society and manners will not fail to have noted 
down minutely, — he cannot overlook, as he unfolds his tablets, the havock, 
disorder, and wretchedness, superinduced in Anglo-Indian life over the other 
ills to which we are heirs, by the mania for ostentatious expense, which is 
the most fatal epidemic, whether of the country or the climate. It pervades 
all orders and classes, and drives on young and old indiscriminately to their 
ruin. Strange indeed it must seem, and it is an anomaly that baffles all 
set reasoning, that execrating the climate as everybody does from morning 
to night, — panting beneath the hot fi^es of the land-winds, which it would 
be no poetic exaggeration to term blasts from hell," — punctured from top 
to toe w'ith the prickly heat, a sensation that teaches you, without any help 
from the fancy, precisely what you would Feel were your body stretched 
on a bed of upraised pins, — awakened in the sultry stillness of the night- 
watches out of some delightful dream of England and of home by mus- 
quitoes buzzing in the ear, or meeting each other by appointment on the 
tip of the nose, — cursing in querulous anguish the dull sameness and 
unvaried vapidness of existence, — compelled eveiy returning eve to take 
the self-same ride or drive along the self-same road, through the same 
monotonous vista of trees, — to meet for ever the same faces, and reciprocate 
the same cold and unheartfelt greetings, — and when the nightly promenade 
is concluded, to sit down without Bp|)etite to the same bill of fare, of 
which that of to-day is the exact fao-simile of that of yesterday, the eternal 
pig with the lime in his mouth, the unfailing mulligatawney, the never- 
i^«W.J(7«r.N.S.V’OL.3.No.I0. X 
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ending rice and curry, witti the same dft-repcated topics, bad puns, and 
Jess reflexions; that enduring these incommodities, and whilst every 
fs boating liis wrings against ^ bars and wires of his cage, 
which, in due course of time, a little Avorldly prudence would have 
divored hiiri ; — that, all this while, nearly the whole Anglo-Indian 
world should be busied in schemes of throwing hway the means which can 
alone feri^theni back again to the land of their fathers, is, 1 repeat, a 
most perplexing paradox. 

But SP it is. The climate, it is true, renders many things, w'hicli else- 
where would be termed luxuries, absolute necessaries. Horses, carriages, 
unavoidably multitudinous from the' endless divisions and subdi- 
/JSioos of employment, palanquins, garden Iioukcs, — all, or some of tliese, 
ire perliaps requisite to mitigate the'incon\enieneos of a clime, tvhich 
Torbids bodily exertion. But it is not merely the iiidulgeneies, without 
which nature would sicken and languish, 

Queis humana sibi- doleat natura negatls, 
t is not in these that Euroj)eaii fortunes arc engulphed and lost. 'IMierc 
ire other Serboninn bogs,” in Avhicli gold Hiohurs and rupees sink ns 
ast, often fasWr, than they arc obtained. I'here arc Iiorse-racings, liorse- 
irocdukgs, liorse-trainings, ccjuijiages ostentatiously swelled lie^ond every 
lomestic need, carriages gorgeously spUuulid, postillions and even liorse- 
icepers extravagantly liveried, and tables, on which a very few simple 
condiments would represent all the actual comforts of the whole bazaar, 
lot only crammed with a superfluous licaji of ])rovisions, but gKClbring with 
i costly shew of plate, gold and silver. Add to this, that \ ouir^pricious 
iiid pompous civilian, or your brief-proinl lawyer, whose fees' ja West- 
iiinstor-hall Could not keep his va asherAvonian in good humour, but which 
n India havQ descended ujioii him in shoAvors, cannot content himself with 
l mansiyii of modest pro])ortions. Ko: he must roam thiuugh long suites 
)f elegantly furnished aparliiionls. lie elects, therefore, a palace, Avhich 
LS it rises out of the earth like an exhalation, so it often disa|)pears like an 
xhalation for the sun and the monsoons Avith their united strength api 
apid artiiicers of rum, and th<*sc bci^ helped in their work of destruction 
ly the puny industry of tlieir active collahoiuieur^ the Avhile ant, in a few' 
cry short years, tlie master-pieces of domestic architei’ture crumble to 
licir foundations, ^'ct to rear these transitory emblems of human pride 
nd human .fully, he .squanders suiiis, Avdiich, on his return to his native land, 
light hava* repaired the ancient hall of his ancestors, redeemed Uie niort- 
;agcd aerfes, or erected a mansion ancAv, to illustrate him us the first 
Dunder of a name and family. Such are the riddles wliicii vanity is 
terpctiially framing to perplex and humble us. 

I’he rretfulnesv! for surpassing those among Avlioin we Ii\e, is at all times 
i p&ssion, Avliicli it requires no little philosophy to subdue ; and perhaps the 
mtire exlmelion of it Avould not be desirable, were it possible. It is in its 
nisdircctioiis that it Avorks so much mischief and folly, and becomes the 
nost sordid thing imaginable, and leads to the most sordid results, especially 
Adion it takes the mean, pitiful turn of vying in pursuits after tlie veriest 
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trifles and gew-gaws of existence ; and in little societies, like those of our 
Anglo-Indian settlements, this paltry misdirection of a feeling which would 
be a noble one in its right course, may in ten eases out of twelve be with 
tolerable certainty calculated on. In a wider sphere of intcrcomniuiiion, all 
this would find wholesome and natural correctives. "J'he influence of better 
example would incite to worthier competitions, perhaps to literary or philo- 
sophical ones, and there is no mind, after it has acKpUjrcd knowledge, but 
swells out to the requisite dimensions of what it contains, and becoming 
enlarged and lofty, looks down with disdain upon the puny emulations, in 
which so many foolish creatures sacrifice fortune, fame, happiness. At 
our Indian presidencies, moreover, tlierc is Icarcc am individual of any 
rank or station, that, like the citizen in the Spectator, who ke}^ a jqurnal 
of his life, is not of greater consequence in his own tljpughts- than in the 
eyes of the world, and therefore imagines thaj. he is watched in all liis 
movements, his exits and entraijoes, and thus trains himself to a false 
theatrical appearance in society, and w'alks perpetually on the stilts of the 
most absurd and despicable of all the prides that infest our nature. I 
believe from my heart that poor R.*#*****, who in a very few years con- 
trived to spend in mere external shew, not only liis own accumulations, 
but ilic hoards of others, was infected with no other vice but this. He 
was a vain, but in every' other respect, a strictly lidrourable man, kind, 
humane, generous to excess, passionately fond, .of horses, and determined 
not to be surpassed in the stateliness of his mansion, the splendour of his 
table, and tlie excellence of his stud. His legitimate emoluments as the 
Registrar of the Supreme Court were considerable, but not adequate to a 
style of living that ])iit to the blush the establisliitieht of the Governor- 
General. It is the first step which it is so difficult to retrace. On one 
side of a given line lay good fame, competence, domestic peace, inward 
satisfaction,— on the other side of it, was a tinsel candle-light hap- 
piness that would not bear a day-Iight inspection, hosts of acquain- 
tances, who grinned with envy at his hollow magnificence, or watched 
with delight the progress of his ruin; a heart cankered with care, 
and slumbers broken by fear. This line he had passed. As regis- 
trar, he was the official adminiulrator of the property of intestates, 
and as intestate deatli is a most common accident in India, large accu- 
mulations sometimes remained for years unchecked and unaccounted 
fur in his hands. Had the judges of the court called penodioally for his 
accounts, as they were virtually bound to do, he might at this day have been, 
if not rich, virtuous and happy. For a long succession of judges, this 
duty was neglected ; at lenglli, a chief justice arrived, who was dazzled 
and astonished at the splendour of his hospitnlity ; enqiiiiy look place, and 
R******* was a defaulter to an immense amount. He liVed but for 
opinion, and although it was a contemptible species of opinion that he 
worshipped, he could not exist without it, and a sudden apoplexy termi- 
nated his career. It is a sad story, but it contains volumes of admonition. 
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CONDITION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

(Qmtinued fivm p, €0.) 

'JBS. ISvxiir if we could suppoae that it were practicablca without the aid of a 
fdogle native, to conduct the whole affidra of the country, both in the higher 
and in all the subordinate offices, by means of Europeans, it ought not to be 
done, because it would be both politically and morally wrong. The great 
number of public offices in which the natives are employed, is one of the 
strongest causes of tbdr attachment to our government. In proportion ns 
we exclude them from these we lose our hold upon them ; and were the 
exclusion entire, we should have their hatred in place of their attachment ; 
their feeling would be communicated to the whole population and to the 
native troops, and would excite a spirit of discontent too powerful for us to 
subdue or resist. But were it possible that they could submit silently and with- 
out opposition, the case would be worse ; they would sink in character ; they 
would lose, with the hope of public office and distinction, all laudable ambition, 
and would degenerate into an indolent and abject race, incapable of any higher 
pursuit than the mere gratification of their appetites. It would certainly be 
more desirable that we should be expelled from the country altogether, than 
that the result of our system of government should be such a debasement of 
a whole people. This is to be sure supposing an extreme case, because 
nobody has ever proposed to exclude the natives from the numerous petty 
officesf but only from the more important offices now filled by him ; but the 
principle is the same ; the difference is only in degree ; for in proportion as 
we exclude them from the higher offices, and a share in the management of 
public affiiirs, we lessen their interest in the concerns of the community, and 
degrade their character. 

B4. It was from a conviction of the policy of extending native agency, that 
the establishment of the Revenue Board Cutcherry was recommended in 
The right of the people to be taxed only by their own consent has always, in 
every free country, been esteemed amongst the most important of all privi- 
leges : it is that which has most exercised the minds of men, and whjch has 
oftenest been asserted by the defenders of liberty. Even in countries in 
which there is no freedom, taxation is the most important function of 
government, because it is that which most universally affects the comfort and 
happiness of the people, and that which has oftenest excited them to resis* 
tance ; and hence both its utility and its danger have, under the most despotic 
governments, taught the necessity of employing in its administration the 
ablest men of the country. In this point, at least, we ought to be guided by 
the example of those governments, and employ intelligent and experienced 
natives at the head of the revenue, to assist the Revenue Board. If in other 
departments we give experienced natives to assist J;he European officers, shall 
we not give them in this, whose duties are the most difficult and most impor- 
tant? We cannot exclude them from it without injury to ourselves as well as 
to them. We cannot conduct the departiAcnt efficiently without them. But 
even if we could, policy requires that we should let them have a share in the 
business of taxing their own country. It atfeqphes them to our government ; 
it raises them in their own estimation; and it encourages them, by the prospect 
of^attaining a aituatioq of so much distinction, to qualify themselves for it by a 
zealous performance of their duty. Although we can never leave entirely to 
the natives the power of taxing the country, wc ought to entrust them with as 
much of it as possible, under our superintenclence. We ought to make them 
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acquainted with our objects in taiadoi^ end with the prineiples on which we 
wish it to be founded, in order that, in communicating their opinions tp u^ 
they may not be guid^ by the mere object of raising the reyenue, but that of 
adapting the rerenne to the wants of the state and the dreumstances of the 
people. It i^ desirable that this knowledge should be wiifady diflhsed amopg 
the natives; but it can only be effected by thmr having the benefit of free 
intercourse with lis, and of acquiring experience in important official situations. 
They have the advantage of this intercourse already, in the cutcherries 
attached to collectors and to the Board of Revenue ; and under many of the 
collectors this advantage is rendered more general, by their hearing the 
opinions of the most intelligent hmds of villages and of respectable inha- 
bitants not in the service of Government, and discussing in their presence 
questions of revenue. This establishes confidence in us among the natives, 
and gradually extends among them juster and more enlarged views of the 
purposes for which taxation is intended. > 

25. This kind of intercourse, however, could hardly subsist, or be pro- 
ductive of any advantage, if we adopted the opinions of most of the advo- 
cates of Zemindarry settlements, that the collector ought not to enter into 
the details of revenue, but leave the natives to conduct them, and settle with 
each other in their own way, and that he should confine himself to their 
general superintendence, under the guidance of general principles. This 
appears to me to be a mistaken doctrine, which ought to be avoided ; because, 
in order to maintain our power in India, we must have able and skilful ser- 
vants, and such servants could not possibly be produced by merely learning a 
few general principles, without making themselves acquainted with the cha- 
racter of jt,he people, and the rules and customs by which their transactions 
with each other and with the officers of government ore usually regulated. 
The good government of the country must rest very much on the talents of 
our local officers, as it is from them chiefly that Government must derive its 
own information ; and hence there is no country in the world in which it is 
more absolutely necessary to have good public servants than in this. When 
an European is placed in charge of a district, permanently settled and belong- 
ing to a few Zemindars, who conduct all the details of the assessment and 
collection of the revenue, he has very little to do ; no exertion is required 
from him, and he naturally becomes indolent. If the affairs of the district 
fall into confusion, he cannot put them right ; because, as he has not made 
himself acquainted with the revenue details and local usages, and has no 
practical experience, he is ignorant of the cause of the disorder, and of the 
means by which it is to be remedied. His knowledge of general principles, 
however extensive it may be, will in such an eiiicrgency be of little use, be- 
cause he will not know how to apply them to the local circumstances of the 
country. The duties of the collector of a province should be such as to make 
it imperative on him to know the real state of the country, the amount of 
the assessment paid by the different classes of the inhabitants; its effects 
upon them, but especially upon the Ryots, in promoting or discouraging 
industry, and in rendering them satisfied or discontented with their rulers ; and 
to know all the details of internal administration by which the revenue is 
developed and realized ; for it is only by possessing such knowledge that he 
can understand either what are the actual resources ofg:he country or the 
means by which they may be improved, or furnish useful information to 
Government The duties of a public officer, intrusted with the charge of a 
province, ought to be such as to require the constant exercise of his faculties. 
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%f them as have naturally a spirit of inquiry, or as pre forcJHj^e, 
their eituatipn to inquire, that know any thing about it, or Ian idl Govern* 
ment whether any particular law is popular or the reverse. Government 
itself knows milliaog of the state Of the country, except what it learns from 
its local officefeil. In other countries, government and its officers are a part of 
the community, and are of course acquainted with the effect of every public 
meeauj^ and the opinion of the country regarding it ; but here Government is 
deprji^ of this advantage. It makes laws for a pipple whq have no voice in 
the matter, mid of whom it knows very little ; and it is therefore evident that 
it caiinot adapt its laws to the circumstances of the people, unless it receive 
accurate information upon this subject from active and intelligent local officers, 
whose duty it is to investigate carefully the conclition and opinions of the 


inhabitants, and to report upon them. 3at these officers can acquire this 
information only through an establishment of experienced native servants, who 
have, beyond all other men, from the very nature of their official duties, the 
beat means of obtaining it. Intelligent collectors are necessary at all times, 
but more especiallr when it becomes expedient cither to raise or lower the 
revenue. Such an operation requires, not judgment alone, hut great know- 
ladgn of details, and if undertaken without these essential requisites, would be 
productive of much mischief. We ought, therefore, not to be satisfied with 
a superficial knowledge pf the general state of the country, but make it p part 
of the system to obtain the most minute and accurate information concerning 
its internal condition, and preserve and accumulate that information in clear 
and detailed revenue accounts and statistical statements. 


S6. In comparing our internal administration with that of the native princes, 
it maybe sud thajt we have perhaps been more successful in our judicial than 
in our reyeuile institutions. In the criminal branch, the extent of our powcjp 
has rendered the apprehension of criminals more sure ; and in spite ,of the 
difficulties of Conviction arising from the Mahomedan law, punishment is as 
qprtai^ and justice much more so, than before. 1 doubt if in civil judica- 
turp we have the ^ame advantage yet, or ever can have, until we leave to the 
natives the decision of almost all original suits. The natives can hardly be 
said to have had any regular system. What it was, has been well described by 
the latd Commissioner of the Deccan.* But their decision, by various local 


officers, by roprus, punchayets, and the prince, or the court established near 
him, though irregular, and often corrupt and arbitrary, dispensed as much real 
justice as our courts, and with less delay and expense ; for the native judges, 
whatever their irregularities were, bad the great advantage of understanding 
their own language and their own code much better than ours are ever likely 
to do. Our judges will however imptove every day, from longer experience ; 
and the expense to the suitors both' of time and money be much reduced. 
Our judges, even now, are in general more efficient than our collectors. In 
this country the judicial require perhaps less talent than the revenue duties; 
•they are less complii^ted, and are qot, like them» affected by adverse seasons, 
or by peace or war, but are governed by fixed rules, and require in general 
little more than temper and assiduity.^ The district moonsiffs, or native 


* Mr. Elphlnstone’s Report. 
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Judges are a great improvement on* judicial institutions. 7biy hide 
relieved the mllah courts froijct'n great mass of ^osall suits ; they get tiirottgh e 
great deal of Work ; and therd is reason ip infer that it is perfbrmed in 
satisfactory manner, because the inhabitants crowd to their courts, bec|iii0 
the proportion df appeals from their d^isions is not large, and because it has 
not been found necessary to dismiss many for misconduct. They will every 
day become more respectable, when it is found that the corrupt and indolent 
are punished, and that the diligent and upright are allowed, to hold their 
situations permanently. Their jurisdiction was extended in 1821 to mattera 
amounting in value to 500 rupees ; and it might with great utility be extended 
much further. It will in time absorb almost all original suits, with great 
advantage to the community, and leave to the zillah judge hardly any thing 
but appeals, 

27. There was nothing in which our judicial code, on its first establish- 
ment, departed more widely from the usage of the country than in the disuse 
of the punchayet. When this ancient institution was introduced into our code, 
in 1810, there was so much objection to it, both at home and in this country, 
lest it should become an instrument of abuse, that it waa placed Under so 
many restrictions as to deprive it of much of its utility. It was unknown to 
some of the Company's servants as any thing more than a mode of private 
arbitration ; it was known by others to have been employed by the natives in 
the dccibion of civil suits and even of criminul cases ; but it was imagined to 
have been so employed, not because they liked it, but because they had nothing 
better ; and it was opposed by some very intelligent men, on the ground of its 
form and proceedings being altogether so irregular as to be quite incompatible 
with the system of our courts. All doubts as to the popularity of punebayets 
among the natives must now have been removed, by the reports of some of 
the ablest servants of the Company, which explain their nature, and shew 
that they were in general use over extensive provinces.* The defects of the 
punchayet are better known to the natives than to us ; yet'with all its defects 
they hitidit ih so much reverence, that they say, “ where the Punj sits, God 
is present.” In many ordinary cases, the punchayet is clear and prompt in 
its decision ; but when complicated accounts are to be examined, it is often 
extremely dilatory. It adjourns frequently ; when it meets again, some’Jif'Ute 
members are often absent ; and it sometimes happens that a substitute UkM 
the place of an absent member. All this is no doubt extreroefy irfqgolart il>ut 
the native government itself is despotic and irregular, and every thing imaer it 
must partake of its nature. These irregularities, however, are all susceptible 
of gradual correction ; and indeed even^iow they arc not found in practice to 
produce half the inconvenience that might be expected by men who have been 
accustomed to the exact forms of English courts of judicature. They ought 
not to prevent our employing the punchayet more than we have hitherto done^ 
because its duties are of the most essential advantage to the community, and 
there is no other possible way by which they can be so well discharged. The 
natives have been so long habituated to the punchayet in all their concerns, 
that not only in the great towns, but even in the villages, a sufficient number 
of persons qualified to sit upon it can be found. We ought to avail ourselves 
of their aid, by extending the range within which the operations of the pun- 
chayet are now confined. Its cognizance of all suits wilhih a certain amount, 
both in the Zillah and District Moonsiffs courts, should be abolished, and 
neither pprty should have the option of declining its jurisdiction. The same 

* Mr. ElphuisUme, Sir Jobs Malcolm, and Mr. C'haplin. 
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nda diould hoMJjftiJl caies tried by the eoUecter. The use of the puncfaayet 
la crimioal recommended by several persons, and, among others, 

veiy intellSw'judicial' (^cer,o who submitted a draft of a regnlation 
purpose. 1 am persuaded that the measure would be very beneficial, 
^PH^Glatr until it is adopted facts will never be so well found as they might be. 
JThe^mplojment of the putfchayet, independently of the great help it affords 
118 in ^trying on the buuness of the country, gives weight and consideration 
among their countrymen to those who are so employed ; brings us, in our 
public duties, into better acquaintance and closer union with them ; and ren- 
ders our government nofire acceptable to the people. 

S 8 . None of the changes in the customs of the country introduced with the 
judicial code were better formed for the vexation of the people than the 
sysfein by which the police was in some districts erected into an establishment 
by itself, and separated from all others. This separation was by many regarded 
as a great improvement, for it was naturally supposed that the business of the 
police would be conducted with more regularity and efficiency by a class of 
men whose time should be devoted to this duty only, than by any class who 
had other duties tq^end to. But this system, besides being objectionable in 
many points, had one main defect, in not being founded in any of the usages 
of the country ; for no system for any part of the municipal administration 
can ever answer that is not drawn from its ancient institutions, or assimilated 
with them. The new police establishment resembles in some degree an 
irregular military corps. It was directed by the zillah magistrate; it was 
spread over the country in small guards, at every town and princif^ 'Ullage; 
it was entirely independent of the district and village local autborill^^^d 
subordinate only to iti ^own darogahs and petty officers ; it had 
interest with the people ; it seldom knew any thing of the neigK|jPfrhood in 
which it was stationed, and had no means of discovering offendenT but the 
village watchers, who had been withdrawn from their ancient masters the 
tehsildars, and placed under its authority, for this purpose. It soon learned 
to make the use which might have been foreseen of the power which it poa- 
sessed ; it harassed the heads and curnums of villages by coifttantly summon- 
ing them before it, under the pretext of inquiring into imaginary ofieoces, 
and often extorted money from them as the price of exemption from this 
grievance ; it often obtained money from some of the more respectable inha- 
bitants, by'raiMg* reports of irregOlarities in their families, and threatening 
to bring them forward for public ii^s^ation ; it also got money by releasing 
persons whom it had threatened^'ioJIend to appear as witnesses regarding 
some pretended offence ; and its abuse of authority was the more felt from 
the low rank of its agents, who were in general no better than common peons. 
This very circumstance, of placing the dregs of the people above the mbre 
respectable classes, was of itself a serious evil, and was regarded by them as 
a most oppressive measure. Such a poheeiiad no interest in the peace of the 
country, because it knew that in tranquil times its services were less wanted, 
and that its numbers would probably be reduced. Its gains were derived from 
disturbance, and its importance increase in such times, and it was therefore 
its business to exaggerate every disorder, and to keep up alarm. It was alto- 
gether a harsh and vexatious system of espionage. We have now in most 
places reverted to the old police of the country, executed by village watchmen, 
mostly hereditary, under the direction of the heads of villages, tehsildars of 
districts, and the collector and magistrate of the province. The establish- 
* Mr, Wright) judgt of North Arcot. 
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meats df tlw tebmldera are emplp)^ without distinction, either in police or 
revenue duties, as the occasion requires; and it is the intimate Jcnowledge of 
the inhabitants and of the country, which they and the village servants acquire 
from their occupation in the revenue, which enables them to discover by whom 
offences are committed much more readily than could possibly be done by 
mere police servants. The village and district servants, as well as the tch- 
sildar under whom they act, are deeply interested in the good order of the 
country, and they have therefore the strongest motives fur exerting themselves 
in preserving its peace. , 

29. What is usually called police can seldom prevmt crimes ; it can seldom 
do more than secure the greater part of the offenders. Much has been said 
and written in favour of a preventive police, but I do not know that the 
attempt to establish it has ever been successful in any country. When a vigi- 
lant police renders detection and punishment more certain, it no doubt acts as 
a preventive in so far as it deters from the commission of crime. The only 
efficienl preventive is the improvement of manners, in which the punishment 
of offences can have very little share. A moderate assessment, by enabling 
all to find employment and to live, is, next to the amelioration of manners, 
the thing best calculated in this country to diminish crimes. It is generally 
found that theft and robbery arc most frequent in districts over-assessed ; and 
that in seasons of scarcity they become common in districts in which they 
were before of rare occurrence. Our I'present system of police is very well 
suited to its object, and is perfectly equal to all the purpoises of its institution, 
though it is not always so well directed as might be wished. This however is 
not to be wondered at ; it arises from our inexperience, and is not to be 
removed by any new rules, but solely by longer experience. The districts in 
which gang-robbery and plundering are most prevalent are some parts of the 
northern circars ; and is occasioned by our want of control over the petty 
hill chiefs, and by the vicinity of their unhealthy hills and jungles facilitating 
the oscape of the offenders. Those in which murder and maiming are most 
common are Malabar and Canara. In Malabar it is to be ascribed chiefly to 
the -depraved habits of the lower classes of theMoplahs; and in Canara to 
those of the Saddees, a race as bad as the worst of the Moplahs ; but fortu- 
nately very few in number. They are the descendants of Abyssiuians formerly 
employed in the armies of the Mahomedau kings of Bijapoor, nAny of whom 
rose to the highest ranks in the state, and enjoyed extensive’ jageers, on* which 
numbers of their countrymen were settled. Those who now remmn are 
chiefly herdsmen or cultivators, and are in general poor. The atrocious 
crimes of murder and gang-robbery are much less common in districts which 
have been long under the Company’s governMeni than in those of more 
recent acquisition, and are every where gradually diminishing. The frequency 
of crimes in most of the countries which have fallen by conquest under the 
British dominion within the last thirty years, as well as in many of those 
received from the Nabob of the Carnatic, does not arise so much from any 
thing in the nature of the people, as from the encouragement given to every 
kind of disorder, by a long succession of wars, misgovernment, and anarchy. 
During those times the soverdgn power was too weak to restrain the dis- 
orders of its tributaries and subordinate chiefs. Gangs of robbers were pro- 
tected by every little chief ; and even where they were not protected, they 
found security, by the number of petty independent jurisdictions enabling 
them to escape from one to another. Much was done by the Mysore Mus- 
sulman government to eradicate these disorders ; but its duration was too 
AsiatJour. N.S.Vol.’J. No. 10. Y 
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and k was too much occupied in foreign war» to have had leisure to 
them effectually. The gangs which formerly lived by plunder are now 
'm^n diminished by death and other causes ; but there are still, probably, 
dHjSral thousand men scattered over our territory, whose business from thmr 
rarliest days has been robbery. These men, and perhaps their immediate des- 
cendants, must pass away, before robbery, ns a profession, can be destroyed. 

30. In estimating the state of crime, and the efficiency of the police, we 
are generally guided by the calendars of the magistrates and criminal judges, 
and the reports of the dreuit judges. But these documents alone, without 
the consideration of m *y other circumstances, will not enable us to form any 
just conclusion ; and even with the greatest attention to every drcumstance, 
it is difficult to arrive at any thing like accuracy. Many incidental causes tend 
to swell the number of crimes at one time more than another : peace or war- 
plenty or famine — the disbanding of troops in our own or the neighbouring 
countries — the passage through the country of a greater or smaller number of 
Bunjarries, who are generally robbers. Besides these, there are causes of an 
official nature which give a very great increase or decrease of crime, where there 
is little real change : in some districts the magistrates and police apprehend 
great numbers of persons on groundless suspicion, or for trivial matters of 
which no public notice ought to have been taken. These irregularities arise 
from the ignorance and the over-zeal of the native servants, or from thdr 
cardessness, and not unfrequently from that of the magistrates. The best 
way of ascertaining with tolerable accuracy the increase or decrease of crime, 
would be by a comparison of the number of the higher crimes in periods of 
ten or fifteen years. If we include petty thefts, or even burglary, we shall be 
led to an enormous conclusion, for in this country most of the offences called 
burglary are little more than petty theft. They do not generally involve 
housebreaking, but are much oftener confined to the carrying away some 
trifling article from a hut or house, which is cither open, or entered without 
violence. Crimes are no doubt sometimes concealed, from fear and other 
causes ; but I believe that the number actually committed is usudlyj^^Crra&d, 
and that many of the burglaries and robberies said to have l^n aScertamed, 
but none of the offenders discovered, never actually took place. If, wfiat is 
not uncommon in India, eight or ten thieves from a distant province enter a 
district, and, after robbing a few of the inhabitants or their houses, disappear, 
an alarm is raised; statements are brought forward of losses which rever 
happened, in the expectation of obtaining a remission of rent ; and the magis- 
trate himself is sometimes too easily led to give credit to these reports, and to 
represent the district as being in an alarming state, and to call for an increase 
of his establishment, in order to meet the difficulty ; whereas, if he had given 
himself leisure to investigate the reports, he would have found that his district 
was just in its ordinary state. 

31. From the first introduction of our judicial regulations, the people of 
the country have been accused, both by the magistrates and judges, of not 
sufficiently aiding the police. The complaint of oflbn'ders escaping because 
people do not choose to appear as prosecutors or witnesses, from indolence, 
apathy, or distance, is common to all countries, and is as little chargeable to 
India as to any other. I believe that if the matter were fairly examined, it 
would be found that the police derives much more gratuitous ud from the 
people in this country than in England ; but we expect from them more than 
ought to be required in any country. As the Mahomedan law officers in 
criminal trials rejected not only the evidence of the police but of all public 
servants, it was thought advisable to remedy this inconvenience by making two 
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or more of the most respectable inhabitants of the village to which any criminul 
was brought for examination attest the depositions ; in consequence of which 
they were obliged to make two journeys to the station of the Zillah Court, 
and many of them were obliged to perforin this duty twice a year, because 
the better their character the more likely they were to Im called upon as wit- 
nesses. They often complained of this heavy grievance, but it was not till 
lately that they were exempted from it, as it was considered by most of the 
judges as a duty which they owed to the public and were bound to perform. 
The performance no doubt facilitated the business of the judge with the 
Mahomedan law officer; but it was certainly most un^asonablc to expect (hat 
a respectable shopkeeper or merchant should be always ready to leave his 
house and his own affairs, and to undertake an expensive journey, about a 
trial in which he had no concern, merely for the sake of public justice. Many 
of the judges have, however, done justice to the character of the people in 
their support of the law, and stated that they have of late shown great alacrity 
in the preservation of the peace of the country, and gallant behaviour in 
attacking robbers.* 

ii2. We should be careful that, in our anxiety to form an efficient police, 
we do not sacrifice the comfort of the people, and establish a system of general 
vexation and oppression. There is nothing by which we are so likely to be 
unintentionally led into systematic vexation as by schemes of police. Regis- 
tering the inhabitants of villages ; making them responsible for each other ; 
dividing them into classes, to keep alternate watch ; making them account for 
their absence; all these are fond imitations of the Saxon ty thing — a system 
well enough calculated, in an ignorant age, among a poor and scanty popula- 
tion, to ensure pence and personal safety ; but calculated, at the same time, 
to check every improvement, and to perpetuate poverty and ignorance, and 
utterly unsuitable to a populous and wealthy country. In countries which 
have attained any degree of civilization, it is always found best to provide for 
the police at the public expense, and to leave the people at perfect liberty to 
pursue their several occupations, without any restraint, and without any call 
upon them for police duties. 

The number Of persons apprehended, released, and punished, gives, though 
not an accurate, yet a general idea of the state of crime in the country. The 
following is the abstract for the last six months of 1823. It is taken in pre- 
ference to a similar period in 1834, because in that year the number of com- 
mitments was swelled by the famine driving many poor people to seek a 
subsistence by robbery, and plundering hoards of grain. 


Abstract of the number of Persons apprehended, rcl'-nsed, and punished, from tlie 
1st July to .Slst December 18‘i ). 


Apprehended. 

By the Magistrate. 

By the Cri- 
minal Judge. 

By the Court 
of Circuit. 

/ Foujdany 

1 Adawlut. 

( 

Acquitted and released ... 8,3.^0' 

1,957 

I 

374 

86 

23,188 J 

Convicted and punished... 10,526 

1,082 

170 

120 

1 

Sent to the Criminal Judge 4,728 

1,205 

265 

— 


Total ... 23,610 

4,244 

809 

206 


* Reports, lit JudRc. Southern Divuion, S3d December 11123. para. 47. adjudge, Weetero Dl\i> 
Sion, Slut July 1B22, paras. 60 and 61. 
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A short abstract of the civil suits for the first six jpfioiiths of 16S4, taken 
ffrom the Report of the Sudder Aduwlut of the 8tb of November 1824, shews 
thj^thc openi^io^s of the difierent civil courts appear to keep pace with the 
of tlil^ountry. 

all tlie Zillahs, from the 1st January to tlic 1st 
July 1824. 




Statvnieut of Suits in 


Inwall Zillalis. 

Origtual Suits. 


Appeals. 


Disposed of. 

1 

Instituted. 

1 1 

Depending. 

Disposed of. 

1 1 

1 InstitutedJDciiending 

llcforc die Judge 

272 


910 

I 

295 


1,073 

Register 

Sudder Amcen ...... 

432 

2,551 

.981 

259 

ms 

496 

1,719 

— 

1,707 

. 312 

— 

171 

Total 

2,423 

2,551 

3.198 

BOO 

775 

i 1,740 

Difitrict Moonsiffs... 

27,.333 

a.5,678 

20,594 

— ^ 


; _ 

District Funchayeta 

14 

10 

20 


— 

— 

Village MoonsifTs . . . 

1,445 

1,593 

090 

_ 

— 

i ___ 

Village Funchayets 

3 



— 

j “ 



It is, observed by the Sudder Adawlut, that “the whole number of suits 
depending on the 1st of July last, in the Zillah Courts, is far short of the 
number which they may fairly be expected to dispose of within a period of 
six months j’* and that “ the number of causes of older date than 1822, pend- 
ing in all the courts on the Ist of July last, was but thirty original suits and 
forty-four appeals.” 

( To he concluded next month.) 


FEMALE INFANTICIDE. 

The success wliich, as far as we can speak with eunlideiicr,^ jias 
attended the abolition of suttees, alTords eneourageineut to the D^sli 
Government in India to venture u])oii other attempts to elieck the'erueUies 
and wicked customs wliicli have connected themselves w ith Hindu supersti- 
tions. 

Some well-meaning philanthropists in Enohuid arc uniting in a systematic 
resistance to those practices, and seem to contemplate a forcible suppression, 
where practicable, of the horrible custom of female infanticide, exposure 
of the sick, and other pernicious usages throughout India. We have 
received a book,* written by an English missionary, who w as a w'itiicss of 
some of the scenes which he describes, and who assures us, that “ he can 
appeal to the Searcher of Hearts, tlmt his object in publishing respecting 
India has been for the good of that country alone.” We can readily believe 
this, and that the motives of those who urge the same subjects upon the 
attention of the Court of Directors at the East-lndia House are equally 
pure and laudable. 

* India’s Cries to British Humanity, relative to the Suttee, Inranlickle, British Connexion with Ido- 
latry, Ghaut Murders, ami Shivery in India ; to which is added. Humane Hints for the Melioration of 
the State of Society in British Indio. By J. Pengs, late Mtaalonaiy at (^uttarlc, Oriasa. Second Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, with an Account of the Present State of lufluitiddc and of Slavery in India. 
London, 1830. Seeley. 
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Nevertheless, it is not by drawing up volumiDOUB details of these horrid 
practices, or stringing together in a written dissertation, facetiously termed 
a speech, crude extracts from writers who have condemned them, in terms 
not a whit stronger than that government has used to whom these ei^fliraiO^ 
are offered, that any real progress can be made towards the end in vi^; 
because no rational pli^ of procedure is suggested, no practical scheme of 
dealing with tlie deep-rooted prejudices of superstition or policy from whence 
these customs have originated, is pointed out. It would seem that coercion, 
in some form or other, is tacitly recommended, whether the classes of peo- 
ple amongst whom the practices exist are subject to our autliority or not. 

iSo far from aiding and strengthening the government, in their humane 
attempt ta carry their recorded intentions into effect, these over-zealous 
exertions are calculated to embarrass and impede them. The suttee-aboli- 
tion was the measure of government, accomplished, in spite of the precipi- 
tate eagerness of some individuals at home, as soon as prudence permitted. 
Such wdl be Uic case with the rest of the shocking practices which prevail 
in certain parts of India, and which it cannot be the interest or the desire 
of the British Government to tolerate one moment longer than their sup- 
pression is safe and practicable. We recommend the perusal of Mr. Astell’s 
remarks in the debate at the India House, reported in our present number. 

Female infanticide is a practice which prevails chiefly, if not entirely, 
amongst the tribes of the Rajpoot stock, who are not our subjects but our 
allies. The only mode of dealing with people so circumstanced towards us 
is, by friendly persuasion, and, where the opportunity offers, by treaty. 
The Parliamentary records show that the East-lndia Company have availed 
tliemselvcs of the latter mode, and their instructions to their officers, for 
many years pa.st, ‘‘to be unremitting in their endeavours to accomplish this 
humane object in the countries where the British influence can be felt or 
exerted,” is one evidence among many that the former mode has not been 
neglected. 

In truth, the successful agent of abolishing this practice (for a time at 
least) amongst the Jahrejahs — the benevolent General Walker — ^\vas sup- 
ported and encouraged by the government at home and abroad. Warm, 
however, as was his zeal, his views were discreet and cautious, and there- 
fore successful. Far from reproaching the gnvernment, as accessaries, 
because they did not instantly “ put down ” the practice amongst a people, 
our right of interference with whom is of a questionable nature, he dis- 
tinctly said : “in offering my opinion upon the means of suppressing female 
infanticide in the west of India, I must first observe, that tliis object should 
be accomplished without violating the feelings of the natives, and without 
having recourse to actual coercion. I must beg leave to refer to my own 
proceedings, which succeeded in obtaining the consent of the people to relin- 
quish this barbarous and unnatural practice. It was accomplished, no 
doubt, with great difficulty, but it was so far o spontaneous act, that it 
was sole^f effseted by persuasion and reason. It is under this influence, 
alone, that the measure can ultimately be expected to prove successful.”* 
* Lcller to the Court of DiicctorB, July 1019. 
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The origin and peculiar motives of female infanticide in tlie west of India 
arc but little inquired into: yet how necessaiy is it that we should be 
tiioroughly conversant with the principles before we attempt to eradicate the 
^^b|ps from whence they spring! Colonel Tod has investigated this sub> 
jmivilli his usual acumen and candour, and we eannot do better tlian 
recommend his observations — the observations of one who lived amongst 
the Rajpoots, and to whom that high-minded people unbosomed themselves 
fupon the origin and the character of female infanticide : 

Although custom sanctions,' and religion rewards, a sati, the victim to mari- 
tal selfishness, yet, to the honour of humanity, neither traditionary adage, 
not religious text can be quoted in support of a practice so revolting as infan- 
ticide. Man, alone, of the whole animal creation, is equal to the task of 
destroying his offspring. 

'When a female is born, no anxious inquiries await the mother— no greetings 
welcome the new-comer, who appears an intruder on the scene, which often 
closes in the hour of its birth. But the very silence with which a female 
birth is accompanied, forcibly expresses sorrow. Families may exult in the 
satis which their cenotaphs pourtray, but none ever heard a Rajpoot boast of 
the destruction of his infant progeny. 

What are the causes, wc may ask, sufficiently powerful to induce the sup- 
pression of a feeling which every sentient being has in common for its off- 
SjfKng? To suppose a Rajpoot devoid of this sentiment, would argue his 
deficiency in the ordinary attributes of humanity: often is he heard to exclaim, 
** accursed is the day when a woman-child was born to me!*’ The same 
motive which studded Europe with convents, in which youth and beauty were 
immured until liberated by death, first prompted the Rajpoot to infanticide ; 
and however revolting the policy, it is, perhaps, kindness compared to incar- 
ceration. It is, in fact, a modification of the same feeling which characte- 
rises the Rajpoot and the ancient German warrior— the dread of dishonour to 
the fair : the former raises the poignard to the breast of his wife, rather than 
witness her captivity, and he gives the opiate to the infant, whom, if he can- 
not portion end marry to her equal, he dare not see degraded. 

Although religion no where authorizes this barbarity, the laws which regu- 
late marriage amongst the Rajpoots powerfully promote infanticide. Not only 
is intermarriage prohibited between families of the same clan (campa), bi:t 
between those of the same tribe (gofc) ; and though centuries may have inter- 
vened since their separation, and branches thus transplanted may have lost 
their original patronymic, they can never be regrafted on the original stem. 
Every tribe has, therefore, to look abroad, to a race distinct from its own, for 
suitors for the females. Foreign war, international feuds, or other calamities, 
affect tribes the most remote from each other; nor can war or famine thin the 
clans of Marwar, without diminishing the female population of Amber : thus 
both suffer in a two-fold degree. Many virtuous and humane princes have 
endeavoured to check or mitigate an evil, in the eradication of which every 
parental feeling would co-operate. Sumptuary edicts can alone control it. 
The plan proposed, and in some degree followed, by the great Jey Sing of 
Amber, might with caution be pursued, and with great probability of succesi'. 
He submitted to the prince of every Rajpoot state a decree, which regulated 
tile daejaty or dower, and other marriage expenditure, with reference to the 
property of the vassal; limiting it to one year’s income of the estate. This 
plan was, however, frustrated by the vanity of the Chondawut of Saloombra, 
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who expended on the marriage of hts daughter a sum emi greater than his 
sovereign could have aifordedr Were bonds taken from all the feudal chiefs, 
and a penal clause inserted, of forfeiture of their fief by all who exceeded a 
fixed nuptial expenditure, the axe would be laid to the root, and the evil 
would be checked, and the heart of many a mother (and we may add, father) be 
gladdened by preserving at once the point of honour and their child. 

When ignorance declaims against the gratuitous love of murder amongst these 
brave men, our contempt is excited equally by its short-sighted conclusions and 
the affected philanthropy which overlooks all remedy but the "nevolo** Sir 
John Shore, when acting on the suggestion of the benevolent Duncan, for tlie 
suppression of this practice amongst the Rajkoomars, judged more wisely as a 
politician, and more charitably in his estimate of human motives. ** A prohi- 
bition,” says he, “ enforced by the denunciation of the severest temporal 
penalties, would have had little efficacy in abolishing a custom which existed in 
opposition to the feelings of humanity and natural affection;*' .but ** the sanc- 
tion of that religion which the Rajkoomars professed, was appealed to in aid 
of the ordinances of civil authority ; and an engagement binding them to desist 
from the barbarous practice was prepared, and circulated for signature amongst 
the Rajkoomars.” It may well be doubted how far this influence could extend, 
when the root of the evil remained untouched, though not unseen, as the 
philanthropic Duncan pointed out in the confession of the Rajkoomars : “ all 
unequivocally admitted it, but all did not fully acknowledge its atrocity ; and 
the only reason they assigned for the inhuman practice was, the great expense 
of procuring suitable matches for their daughters, if they allowed them to grow 
up.*' The Rajkoomar is one of the Chohan sachte, chief of the Agnicblas, 
and in proportion to its high and well-deserved pretensions on the score of 
honour, it has more infanticides than any other of the " thirty-six royal races.” 
Amongst those of this race out of the pale of feudalism, and subjected to 
powers not Rajpoot, the practice is fourfold greater, from the increased pres- 
sure of the cause which gave it birth, and the difficulty of establishing their 
daughters in wedlock. Raja Jey Sing’s enactment went far to remedy this. 
Conjoin his plan with Mr. Duncan's, provide dowers, and infanticide will 
cease. It is only by removing the cause, that the consequence can be averted. 

As to the almost universality of this practice amongst the Jarejas, the lead- 
ing cause, which will also operate to its continuance, has been entirely oveiw 
looked. The Jarejas were Rajpoots, a subdivision of the Yadus; but by 
intermarriage with the Mahomedans, to whose faith they became proselytes, 
they lost their caste. Political causes have disunited them from the Maho- 
medans, and they desire again to be considered as pure Rajpoots ; but having 
been contaminated, no Rajpoot will intermarry witl. them. The owner of a 
hyde of land, whether Seesodia, Rahtore, or Chohan, w'ould scorn the hand 
of a Jareja princess. Can the sic vo/o” be applied to men who think in this 
fashion?” 

Recent accounts afford reason to think that infanticide amongst this tribe 
prevails as much as ever. Mrs. Colonel Elwood, in her very interesting 
publication, tells us, from personal observation, thatinCutch, it is in full 
force, as appeared from a census of die Jahrejah villages in 1826. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIE& 

Medical and Phifiical Society of Calcutla.-^ht this meeting, on the 6tli 
February, the secretary submitted to the meeting an account of the bite of a 
snake, and two specimens of the particular kind of $nake, communicated by ' 
Brigadier Wilson, commanding at Nusserabad. This account, together with 
Dr. Wise’s observations on wounds of the intestines, and Mr. Dempster’s case 
of tumor in the leg of a native, were then read, and made the subjects of 
discussion. 

' The case of a snake-bite occurred in a bearer returning late at night with his 
master in the palanquin. The reptile was killed, and found to be a karayt, 
full grown, or about two feet three inches. The bite was a little above the 
great toe. In ten minutes after the injury was received, the man became quite 
insensible, and resembled a person dead drunk ; pulse feeble and irregular, and 
breathing hurried. Ammonia was freely administered in the form of eau de 
luce and spirits of hartshorn, and in less than an hour he recovered his 
senses : the leg was cold, and of a mottled appearance, and he complained of 
great pain on the wound : a large dose of opium was then administered, and 
the patient was allowed to sleep. Much thin blood flowed from the wound 
nnade by the upper fangs ; and in the morning, when the man awoke, the whole 
limb was enormously swollen, from the toes to the hip, with pain, but not 
very severe, in all its extent. Thin blood flowed from the nostrils all day : 
vesications took place below the knee, which became foul and ill-conditioned 
ulcers, and several weeks elapsed before these local eflects were entirely re- 
moved. It is remarked by the gentleman who describes the case, that in all 
-probability the effects of the bite were rendered earlier manifest from the cir- 
cumstances of the individual having been in active exercise during his turn in 
the palanquin, and circulation being thereby accelerated. 

Dr. Wise commences his paper by remarking on the adhesion of the perito- 
neal sac in cases of hernia, which, by preventing the exit of the cpntents of 
the gut, had saved the life of the individual. This fact leads to tlUfl^ference, 
that union may be produced in other cases, as of wounds. ExpcHments made 
on the inferior animals further confirms this, adhesive inflammation being the 
intermediate process. M. Jaubert, of Paris, has particularly illustrated the 
efforts of nature in accomplishing the reunion under these cirpumatances, and 
has performed many experiments on the subject, in which Dr. Wbe assisted. 
Incisions were made into the stomach and intestines, the lips of the wounds 
inverted, and several stitches of interrupted suture made, so as to keep the two 
serous surfaces in contact. The animals were killed at diffkrent p€|^ds, and 
the wounds were found healed without the smallest discharge having taken 
place into the abdomen. By means of this tendency to adheuve inflammation, 
artificial anus, that most loathsome of consequences of strangulated hernia, 
&c. may in many eases be prevented. In cases of a very small wound in the 
intestine, the wounded part raised by a pair of forceps is to be encircled with 
catgut, and the whole returned into the abdomen. Dr. W. relates a case in 
confirmation of this practice, which occurred under his own observation in St. 
Bartholomew’s hospital : the patient, sixty years of age, was admitted into 
the hospital labouring ^undcr strangulated hernia, which, not yielding to the 
taxis and other means employed, recourse was had to the knife, and the opera- 
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tion performed by Mr. Lawrence. A email wound, however, occurred in tlic 
gut, through which a portion of its liquid contents was c^scharged ; this was 
immediately treated in the manner described, and the ligature applied tightly. 
No bad effects followed, and the man specdil)i recovered. 

The subject of Mr. Dempster's case of tumor was a brahmin, a trooper, 
who dated the origin of his disease so far back as the first siege of Bhurtpore 
in 1805, where he' was struck obliquely on the leg by a round shot, whence 
resulted a severe compound fracture of both bones. After nine months in 
hospital, reunion of the iiones appeared to have taken place. But although 
after this he could w'alk without much inconvenience for miles, there remained 
nt all times a slight sore, now covered with an eschar, and again open and dis- 
charging some humour. Frequent bleedings too, occurred, and at the time 
Mr. D. first saw him, there was an extensive fungous tumour, occu[)ying more 
than one-half of the leg. The circumference of the calf of the diseased limb 
was nearly double that of the sound one. A profuse foetid discharge, mixed 
with blood, took place from the ulcerated surface. There was an evident 
complete disunion of the upper and lower portions of the bone. Amputation 
was ])roposcd, and successfully performed. Mr. D. gives a minute description 
of the dissection of the amputated member, and details three kinds of struc- 
tures, which were found at different points. Tiie patient, though feverish for 
the first few days after the operation, soon began to improve, and every thing 
went on quite favourably to the cicatrization of the stump. — Cal, Gov. Gaz. 

Ai'rhuiiural and Horticullural Society of As a meeting of this 

Society, on the 10th March, a letter was read from Dr. Strong, transmitting 
for the inspection of the Society, a specimen of cotton raised in Intally, by 
Mr. Robert Kerr, from what that gentleman considered to be the seed of tbc 
Brazilian cotton, although not quite certain of the fact, Mr. Kerr states that 
the cotton separates very clean from the seed without much labour, whereas 
nearly all the cotton grown in India is very difficult of separation. The meet- 
ing appeared of opinion, that the cotton was rather weak in the staple, though 
not very short, and that its feel in the hand was not silky but woolly. The 
secretary was requested to send the cotton to Mr. Finlay, of the Gloster 
Mills, for his iiis]jcction and opinion. 

Read a letter from Colonel Wood, commanding at Khyook-Phyoo, forward- 
ing to the Society some oranges from that place, which he considered very 
superior, and which had been originally introduced from China : also stating 
that gardening of all kinds was proceeding prosperously at the station, and 
that the cinuumoii tree in particular, introduced by himself, was thri\'iiig. 

Agricultural and Ilorticidlural Society of Boi^tbay . — This Society contem- 
plates offering the following prizes. 

One hundred rupees, or tlic gold medal, to the most successful cultivator of 
coffee on not less than ten begas. The mode of culture to be stated, and the 
produce ; and a quantity not less than a mauiid to be placed at tlie dis[)osul of 
the Society. 

Fifty rupees, or the silver medal, to the most successful cultivator of indigo. 
The extent and mode of cultivation to be (as above) reported to the Society. 

A hundred rupees, or the gold medal, for the most successful cultivation of 
any improved or superior species of cotton, besides the commonly cultivated 
species oanot less than ten begas ; vouchers of the m^de of culture and pro- 
duce are required. A quantity not less than a maund to be sent to the Society. 
AaiatJoar. N-S-Vol. 3. No. JO. Z 
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Twenty rupees, or a silver medal, to the patel of any village, the lands oF 
which are cultivated with cotton to the extent of 100 begas, on its being 
vouched to the satisfaction of the committee by the collector or his first assis- 
tant, that through the patel’s exertions the greater part of the cotton of his 
village has been gathered in what merchants consider a perfectly clear state. 
The bale or bales of such cotton to be pointed out to the committee, that they 
may be inspected in Bombay. 

One hundred rupees, or the gold medal, to any person who shall succcss- 
Thlly introduce into Bombay, or Salsettc, esteemed species of European fruit, 
apple, pear, plumb, cherry, apricot, nectarine, raspberry, gooseberry, or cur- 
rant. A quantity not less than four seers to be presented to the Society. 

One hundred rupees, or the gold medal, to any person who shall succeed in 
producing any new and improved varieties of any of the fruits indigenous to 
India ; a quantity not less than ten seers to be presented. 

One hundred rupees, or the gold medal, to any person who shall successfully 
cultivate the mangoc-stcen, doorian, or other fruits peculiar to the eastern 
islands. 

Fifty rupees, or a silver medal, to any person who shall make cheese equal 
to Warwickshire; an account of the process employed, and a cheese weighing 
not less than ten, or two of filbs. each, to be sent to tht Society. 

A silver medal, or a reward not exceeding fifty rupees, to any person who 
shall j)roducc before the Society the bci>t quality of the following pipdiice iu 
the next cold season, February, viz. peas, cauliflowers, broculi, potatoes, 
asparagus, peaches, grapes, strawberries ; other vegetables and fruits, Europe 
and country, may be produced, and rewards will be given to such as are ad- 
judged deserving. — Bom, Courier, 

VARIETIES. 

Scientific Expedition to Mount Ararat , — The celebrated mountain Ararat, 
on which, if tradition be believed, are to be seen the relics of the ark of 
Noah,* but whose summit has hitherto been inaccessible, has lately bran 
explored by an expedition from Eorpat, consisting of Professor Parrot, the 
firojector, who undertook to defray its cost out of his own private funds, and 
four students of the University of Dorpat selected by Professor Parrot, for 
the astronomical department, zoology, botany, and other branches of natural 
history. An imperial courier was attached to the expedition by order of the 
Russian government, to accelerate its operations and promote its objects, and 
General Count Paskevitcli, of Erivan, was directed to give it every facility. 

Tiic travellers departed from Dorpat about the middle of March 
crossed the Don at Tclicrkask, and traversed the step])es of the Cossacks, 
taking their elevations by the barometer, as far as the salt lakes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the MunicR river. They reached Mozdok on the Terek, the 
former boundary of Russia, in May, and arrived at Tiflis in the beginning of 
June. They halted here for some time on account of the plague raging at 
Erivan. Mr. Parrot and his assistants employed their time there in making 
repeated experiments with the pendulum and needle ; the latter were repeated 
four times every twenty-four hours. The intensity of the magnetic needle at 
Tiflis, compared with experiments at Dorpat, was found to be 0*933; the 
• mean inclination 65° 33', the declination to the west 3° 31'. They made an 
excursion to a mountain in the Caucasian Kakhethi, tlic vallies and mountains 
of which swarm with Lesghi banditti, to such a degree that the party were 

• In onoof the chuiches of Yeuch KaDoa. nssr Ararat, la pieierved a piece of the arkf mid to have 
been brought down from the niintnlt by the melted mow \ 
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obliged to be accompanied by a well-armed force of 300 men, commanded by 
a chief of Kakhetbi. 

They left Tiflis on the 1st September, an^ reached the monastery of Ech- 
miatzin on the 8th, where they were hospitably received by the venerable 
Armenian patriarch, ninety-three years old, the archbishops, archimandrites, 
&c.; and a young deacon of the convent agreed to accompany them to Ararat. 
On the 10th they set out on their formidable undertaking, crossed the Araxes, 
and arrived on the night of the 1 1th at the convent of Saint Gregory, on the 
lower slope of the mountain. This desolate dwelling was tenanted by an 
aged archimandrite, who suffered with Christian resignation the maltreatment 
of the Persians. The numbers which the expedition brought to this isolated 
dwelling caused an extraordinary bustle. 

Their first attempt to scale the mountain was on the east ; but after reaching 
the height of 2,16(> toiscs above the level of the sea, it was evidently impossi- 
ble to reach the summit on that side by reason of the steepness of the icy 
surface. After this failure, Mr. Parrot, by the advice of a peasant of Argurc, 
or Agri,* a neighbouring village, determined, a few days after, to try the 
north-west side, accompanied by two of his students, Messrs. Behagel and 
Schlicman, the Armenian deacon Abojan, two foot soldiers, a Cossack, and 
five people from the village. The first day they reached the limit of perpetual 
snow, where they bivouacked for the night. At break of day they started for 
the summit, hoping to reach it before noon ; but by that time they hod as- 
cended only 500 tcises of perpendicular height, making an altitude altogether 
of S,600 toises. There was a further ascent of 300 toiats to the summit, and 
perceiving fogs and clouds collecting about the mountain, which, towards 
night, would discharge their Inirdcn of snow, the travellers thought it prudent 
to redescend, after having planted in the snow a large wooden cross, which 
the archimandrite had bleased before their departure, at the utmost limit of 
their ascent, with an inscription on it in the Latin language. “ Ararat,” says 
Mr. Parrot, in a letter written immediately after the failure of this second 
attempt, “ is an immense mass of lava. From twenty versts, or thereabouts, 
to the perpetual snow, we saw, in both our ascents, and in all our excursions, 
nothing but lava. We have discovered no crater of ordinary shape, if we do 
not consider an enormous chasm on the north-west side to be one. All over 
the mountain there is not a single tree ; around tbc convent, a few fruit trees 
are planted, but they scarcely deserve the name of bushes. The armies of 
serpents and carnivorous animals with which we were threatened, have dis- 
appeared, at all events they did not molest us. The Kurds do not molest 
Ararat on this side, and the plague is completely extinct,” 

On the 25th September, Mr. Parrot made a ^li'rd and a successful attempt, 
accompanied by the deacon Abojan, who pro\cd a robust and intrepid man, 
five peasants, and two Russian soldiers. They reached the crest of the moun- 
tain on the 27th, about ilirce in the afternoon. "The difficulties,” says Mr, 
Parrot, " were numerous, and I owe much, perhaps the entire success of the 
attempt, to the zeal of the two soldiers and of one of the peasants, the other 
four being unable to follow us. From the first step we set upon the frozen 
snow to the summit we were obliged to cut, step b}*^ step, with a hatchet, holes 
for our feet to rest in, which were more necessary to us in descending than in 
our ascent; for the cou/j extending from this height over an immense 
tract scarped with slippery ice, broken by deep and dark precipices, presented 
something really startling even to me, accustomed to such undertakings. Upon 

* Hence the modem luunc of the mountain, jlfrti Doffh, or " mountain of Agrl." Mr. Parrot says 
that signifies “ plantation of vines/’ whlcli he refers to Noah. 
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this occasion, as upon our second attempt, the weather was as farourablo as 
could be. We passed the night, amidst this region of frost, in an atmosphere 
so calm and serene, that I scarcely felt the cold, which, in other circumstances, 
is so severe at such an altitude. The moon kindly guided our doubtful steps 
on the cone of ice, when after sun-set, we found ourselves still very far above 
the region of perpetual snow.** 

The height of the summit above the level of the sea, by barometer, is about 
S,700 toises. The limit of perpetual snow is about S,000 toises, an extra- 
ordinary elevation for that latitude, and which Mr. Parrot attributes to the 
circumstance of Ararat being an isolated mountain, the temperature of which 
is not lowered by other mountains in the neighbourhood. 

This further acquaintance with Ararat furnished Mr, Parrot with nothing 
but lavas; no other volcanic productions occurred. “ Wc may regard it,** he 
remarks, “ as one of the greatest volcanos, and possessing this remarkable pecu- 
liarity, that it is situated equidistant, about eighty leagues, from the Black 
and Caspian Seas ; it should, consequently, be considered as a mediterranean 
volcano. It is astonishing to see immense rocks of lava raised above the rest 
like masses that have been liquified, and then hardened and fixed in the air.’* 
Mr. Parrot planted upon the icy Summit a cross five feet high, he says, “as a 
signal of the Christian religion, which will shortly enlighten these countries.” 
As he is silent respecting the remnants of the afk, it is to l>e presumed that 
none were found, and that the last relic was transported to the church of 
Yeuej) Kalissa, which will now prize its acquisition still more 1 

Mr. Parrot and his companions arc, we believe, still employed in scientific 
researches in the country between the Black and Caspian Seas. 

The Native Hindu Prest . — A Hindu correspondent, in one of the Calcutta 
papers, has given a very curious description of the native periodical press at 
that presidency. He premises that “ the cud and aim of all periodical writers 
should be to reform the manners and customs of their countrymen, and to 
recommend the government to adopt such measures as may eventually con- 
duce to the public welfare;” and he observes, “ with regard to this point, the 
native editors arc quite mistaken. They think they have done tlieir duty 
if they can fill their papers with the recital of some pleasant stories, or of 
some news that is already in the mouth of every individual. Nay, they think 
it beyond their business to interfere with matters that concern the welfare 
of the community. And if they do sometimes enter into such discussions, wc 
arc generally sure to find them advocate the worst side. In making-rtlus re- 
mark, however, wc do not mean to include all the native papers { on the con- 
trary, wc are glad to say that some of them give us as enlightened' aud liberal 
sentiments as can elsewhere be found.” He then proceeds to give an Account 
of the specific character, merits and demerits, of each paper. “ Tfae-^awdr- 
char Chur^rilca is considered by the natives as the first standard of prose 
writing, and the best paper which we at present have. But of this, wc believe, 
our readers may doubt when they arc made acquainted with its character. We 
cannot, however, blame the ignorant Hindus for setting so high a value upon 
this paper, since passions are no where else flattered in so servile a manner. 
It is an odd characteristic of this paper to flatter aud slander in one breath. 
While, on the one hand, it panders to the passions of tba-wealthy Hindoos to 
gain their favour, it abuses, on the other, men of the most 4 )rofouiid learning 
and nioralily, merely because these men do not agree with it in some abstract 
points of religion. The editor of this newspaper thinks that he writes accord- 
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ing to the spirit of the Speetafors but he may rest sadsfie^ that abuse was 
never the language of that inimitable paper. We may also inform him, that 
his slander against persons of the first character is not construed by the intelli- 
gent into wit and satire ; on the contrary, it raises the disgust and contempt 
of every man of liberal principles. We may excuse this in him, but be must 
consider that he should suit the taste of his readers, many of whom are 
among the class of the enlightened. We therefore recommend him, now that 
India is advancing in civilization, to atumdon the course he has hitherto pur- 
sued, as well as the supposition that abuse is argument. 

** Of the periodical named the Teemeer Naumok we have very little to say. 
It is a servile imitation of the spirit of the Chundrikat and therefore contains 
things gross and absurd. What else can we expect from the disciple of such 
a master ? It is said to be written in a neat style. We may observe that it 
has taken a very high name (“ destroyer of darkness **) beneath which to shelter 
itself, but that it by no means deserves the designation it has adopted. 

** The Sumachar Durpun is an excellent paper, making its appearance every 
Saturday, It gives us, in the first and third columns, original articles in Ben- 
galee, and in those next to them, translations of those articles in English. 
We feel much pleasure when we sometimes find the manners and customs of 
the Hindus depicted in a lively manner in this paper, as well as the critical and 
judicious observations made by the learned editor. Notwithstanding this enco- 
mium, however, we cannot refrain from observing, that the Sumachar Dur2)un 
is not written in pure Bengalee, frequently containing English sentences, 
dressed up in Bengalee words. In fact, we cannot deny, that it is written in 
what is usually denominated Serampore Bengalee. It would be desirable that 
the editor should submit the Bengalee part of his labours to a learned pundit 
before he sends it to the press. We may however add, that we have no ob- 
jection even to his Serampore Bengalee, provided his sentiments arc liberal. 
Let his observations be intelligible, and we think he will have done his duty as 
an editor. 

“ Of the Bungo Boot we cannot but speak in high terms. The style in which 
it is written is correct, classical, and el^nt; and it professes liberality of 
opinion. 

“ But the journal that principally attracts our attention is the Sumbad Cow- 
moodyi a newspaper which we firmly believe may stand in competition witli 
many of the English papers of the present day. The sentiments it inculcates, 
we are sure, will astonish many Europeans who, but twenty years ago, 
thought the minds of the Hindoos unsusceptible of improvement or of culti- 
vation. Like all earthly works, however, the Sumbad Cowmoody is not void 
of faults. While it rouses its countrymen from their lethargy to look upon 
their deplorable state, it is led sometimes, from a spirit of controversy, to 
defame the writers in the Chundrika. This is, indeed, below the dignity of 
the editor of such a liberal paper; it would be more becoming in him to con- 
vince his opponents by arguments, and if he fail, to remmn silent.'* 

After alluding to another paper, which had just appeared, the writer con- 
cludes with ** a few general observations ** upon the papers :— ** first, then, 
we have remarked they are all fond of the marvellous. There is not a month 
passes over our heads but we see them bringing to light wonderful stories of 
children, one day old, walking about, and of women who bear a monkey; and 
these, we are sorry to add, our countrymen are ever ready to believe. We 
suggest to the editors of these papers not to continue imposing such 
ridiculous tales upon the credulous and ignorant Hindus. We would 
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have them dveuss political questions, and all otbecs involving the happi- 
ness of the community. That the natives are susceptible of every degree 
of improvement is a foct which we have the pleasing satisfaction every 
^tiay to witness. The editors should, therefore, ever make it their object not 
to let a single sulyect pass unnoticed by which they can attempt a reformation 
in the customs and morals of their countrymen.’* 

s The Ladies ofChkna, — The Canton Renter contains the following examples 
(from the Peking Gazette) oi the perseverance of Chinese ladies. 

** The widow of a Mung-koo soldier in armour, Kin-puh-sbe, made an appeal, 
by iclamoffouB crying, against Sin-tseih, for having usurped some land belonging 
to her. * The Board of Revenue examined into her case, and gave her an official 
order to the chief of her clan to recover her land. She was not satisfied with 
’ this, but as soon as she returned home from Peking, she went into the local 
court and abused and scolded the officers ! which contempt of court his m^esty 
has punished by putting her under the strict surveillance of a mili^jr; officer, 
to keep her in order ; and if she offends again, to bind her with cords, and 
send her to the criminal court to be punished. 

“ Another lady, who has annoyed the government, is the widow of a Tartar 
officer, who died, or was murdered, in returning from the war against Chang- 
ki-hur. The government told her that her husband had been suffocated by 
accident, and wished her to take a sum of money and go home. She, how- 
ever,-*would have her husband’s remains, which she procured and examined 
herself, and gave her report that she saw wounds upon the body. Her ex» 
parte evidence, however, could not be taken, and a re-examination took place, 
with experienced coroners and undertakers, who, nearly two years after death, 
obliged the widow and some younger brothers to be eye-witnesses of the in- 
quest. The appearance of the body, the greater part of which was in a state 
of decomposition, is given with disgusting minuteness in a memorial to the 
emperor. The coroner and undertaker, who is accustomed to handle and 
examine dead bodies, declared he could find no trace of any wound inflicted. 
Whether suffocation by charcoal smoke caused death or not, he could not tell. 
The widow was required to point out the place where she affirined wound-scars 
appeared ; but she pointed to parts already decomposed. They told her they 
could see no proof; still she would not sign an acquittance, but insisted that 
her husband died by unfair means. 

“ The officers of the court tell the emperor that widow Kee-lo-she assumes 
the privilege of womankind, and thinks her sex will procure her impunity for 
her wilfulness ; and the only thing they can do is, to request his majesty will 
order the criminal court to summon, from Szc-chiien province, a few persons 
who accompanied the deceased officer, and take their evidence on the subject.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

27ie Uistory Vic Rrilish Empire in Indou By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., &c. 

In Three Volumes, Vol, 1. No. XV, of the Family Library, L<ondon, 1830. 

Murray. 

This history, or, as it ought perhaps to be called, epitome of the history of British 
^India, was intended, Mr.* Glcig informs us, to be “nothing more than a connected 
' narrative of the rise and progress of the British Empire in Asia.” He soon found it 
difficult, however, to separate the earlier from the later portions of Indian history ; and 
he accordingly extended his plan so as to embrace the annals of India from the earliest 
iimc.s. TIic present volume commences with the early history of the Hindus, from the 
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period oiP their supposed arrival as. strangers in India, and carries the annals «f British 
connection widi that country down to A.D. 1726. 

A work necessarily so succinct and epitomised as tills, is scarcely a fit subject for close 
criticism. We are not certain whether it would not have be<^n more judicious, on the 
part of Mr. Gleig, to hare adhered to his original intention ; or to have commenced liis 
liistory at the period of the invasion of India by the Gliaxni monarch, or with the first 
entrance of tlie Mohammedans into that country, three centuries before, which is not 
noticed by Mr. Glcig, but which is too curious nn event to deserve to be passed over 
even in an abridgment of the history of India. The initial chapter is, perhaps unavoid- 
ably, unsatisfactory, 

Wc shall recur to the work, and perhaps descant upon it more fully, when it ia com- 
pleted. We arc confident that Mr. Gleig*s known tnlenls will make the work a respec- 
table one; but a very considerable portion of Oriental reading and erudition is demand- 
ed from even an epitomist of Indian history, iu order to ensure it a rank above medio- 
crity. 

2Vie History of tfie Ntihcrlunds, By Tmosias Collet Grattan. No. X. of The 
Cakinet Cycloposdia. London, 1830. l^uiigman and Co. I'aylor. 

This work appears very opportunely, when the political events in the Netherlands 
excite a good deal of curiobily regarding a country, the history of which is seldom an 
ubjeilt of much solicitude to the general reader, except wlierc it is implicated with those 
of its neighbours and former connections. 

Mr. Grattan lias produced a compendious history of the Netherlands, which will he 
read with much pleasure ; the narrative is well told, and the style agreeable. 

Tliat part of tlie history which relates to the truusactions in Belgium in 1784 and 
following years, when the revolution in North America gave a t>imilnr impulse to the 
political reformers of the Netherlands and Holland as the recent vcvolulion in France 
has done at the present moment, is interesting,‘sinccit enables a careful reiider to judge 
of the course of events by reference to the character of the people and their conduct in 
the former period. 

Mermirs of Napoleon HmaparlCi from the French (f M, Fnvvclct de Jlourriennc, By 

John S. Memks, LL.D. lii tlirce volumes. Vol. 11. No. LVIll. of Constable* s 

Miscellany, Edinburgh, 1830. Constable and Co., London; Hurst and Co. 

Bourrienne’s memoirs of Bonaparte are admired fur their mCivcte and, wc believe, 
acknowledged to be authentic and faithful. They exhibit a very familiar portrait of 
the wonderful man w4io is tlic subject of them, with whom the author was, for a consi- 
derable time, on those intimate terms which afforded him ample opportunities of finish- 
ing it. 

We observe that M. de Bourriciine has inserted, as illustrative of the fondness of 
Bonaparte fur improvisation, or story-telling, and, at the same time, of his occasional 
gloomincbs of mind, a tale entitled ** Julio,” as ** improvised by Napoleon.” He 
thus relates tlic manner in which he came into possession of it. In the midst of my 
serious avocations as minister plenipotentiary at Hamburg, towards the end of Sep- 
tember (1805), I received a packet with the post-mark of Strasburg, where the empress 
then was. The form differed from that of diplomatic despatches, and the address 
shewed me immediately that it came from Josephine’s establishment. On opening I 
found the narrative, noted by my fair correspondent from the lips of Napoleon. In the 
style 1 change nothing, as several persons can attest, who to my knowledge have copies.” 

It is, perhaps^ pugna de paupere regno to make this a litigated question ; but we own 
there appears to us no strong inducement to accept this as an authentic specimen of im- 
perial composition. The tale, which was published some years ago, as Bonaparte’s, in 
a monthly magazine, appeared, to our knowledge, at least ten years ago, in prin^ in 
an Eiiglirii miscellany, without that recommendation, under a different title, and in 
somewhat different language. 

Letters onDerrunvdogy and Witchenfi," addressed to J, G.LocHiart, Esq, By Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart. No. XVI. of The FamSy Library, London, 1830. Murray. 

This is a very curious subject, and Sir Walter has made of it, what he docs of every 
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pubjl^ t[]iich CMMUM under hla pen, a verj interesting work, lie lias treated the mat. 
let g^erally more gravely and seriously than might be expected, though there are 
abun^nt specimens of.l^at rich humour^ which distinguishes Sir Walter's produc* 
tions. 

After a brief preliminary account pf the nature of demonology and witchcraft, and 
the original cause of almost universal belief in an intercourse between mortals and 
superior beings. Sir Walter gives narratives of remarkable cases, adding such okser. 
vations of his own os they suggest. He has inserted a variety of elucidations of the 
subject, and theories of spectral illusions and other inodes of accounting for apparent 
supernatural visitations, of which, even in very recent times, there are examples, Thu 
lo^ity of many of die cases is the north country, which was the very head -quarters of 
witchery. He concludes with an account of his own experience when passing a niglit 
in the haunted chamber of the castle of Dunvegan, about fifteen years ago, so different 
from his sensations, at the ago of nineteen or twenty, when he slept in the castle of 
Glammis; and lie thence infers, that talcs of gliosts and demonology are out of date 
at forty years and upwards ; and that it is only in the morning of life that ^is feeling 
of superstition * comes o*cr us like a summer cloud,* afiecting us w'ith fear,^^.\ihh:b is 
solemn and awful rather than painful.** '' 

Fiews in the East i comprintif^ India, Canton, and the Shores of the Red Sea, From 
original Sketches by Captain llouxaT Elmot, E.N., with historical and descriptive 
Illustrations. Fart I . Imperial Octavo. London, 1830. Fisher and Co., Whit, 
taker and Co. 

The tliree views, of which the first part of this elegant work consists — representing 
the Mausoleum of the Emperor Humaioon at Delhi, the celebrated Tiy Mahal at Agra, 
and Tiger Island, at the entrance of the Canton River— are admirable specimens of the 
arts : the engravings are very liighly finished. The view of the Tuj Mahal is as bc.'uUi- 
fill a»it is accurate ; and Uiat of Tiger Island combines great delicacy with boldness 
and vigour. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Rev. Henry Tattam and William Osburn, jun., announce, in a cheap form, 
and by subscription, an Egyptian I.cxicon of the Coptic, Sahidic, and Uaslimuric 
dialects; containing all the words preserved in all the accessible manuscripts and pub- 
lished works in the dialects of ancient Egypt ; with their signilicalion in Greek, Latin, 
and English. 

Sir William Ouseluy is preparing for private circulation, a catalogue of his manu- 
scripts, in the Persian, Arabic, and other Eastern Languages; the number of articles 
amnimting nearly to six hundred. 

The edition of the Byzantine Historians, publishing at Rome, under the superin- 
tendence of M. Niebuhr, goes on rapidly. A new volutnu has just appeared, contain, 
ing Dexippus, Eunapius, Fcirus Patricius, Pri-,cus, Mulchus, Menander, Olympio- 
ilorus, Nonnosus, Candid, and Tlicophanus, and concluding with the panegyrics of 
Procopius and Priscian. 

An abridged and improved edition of die Code of Regulations for the Internal 
Government of the Madras Territories, from 1802 to 1829 inclusive, by A. D. Camp, 
ticll, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, is in the press, in 2 vols. 8vo., each containing 
ihout 400 pages. 

Robert Dawson, Esq., late chief agent of die Australian Agricultural Company, has 
a volume in the press on Australia and Emigration ; containing a minute account of 
the manners, customs, and natural dispositions of the aboriginal inhabitants, os they 
exist in their native forests, and die progressive effects of £uropc.iii society upon their 
morals and condition ; with description of Australian forest scenery, and practical 
remarks upon the climate, soil, and capacitiej of die country; bei^g die result of his 
diree years' residence in Australia. 

Lays from tire East, a Collection of Poems, by Capl. Caldcr Campbell, of die 
Madras Army, will appear early in November. 
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THE EAST-IM.DIA QUESTI^M. 

THE CHINA TAADB.— >N0. 111. 

Is this concluding paper — extremum nunc concede lahorem — ^wc pro- 
pose to examine the evidence with reference to the only point of inquiry 
which, in our apprehension, remains, after the prodigious mass of misre- 
presentation, wherewith the question has been heretofore embarrassed, has 
been cleared away by the instrumentality of the very witnesses brought 
fonvnrd to uphold it This necessary preliminary office having been com- 
pletely performed in the two preceding articles, the whole question is nar- 
rowed to this single inquiry, namely, whether the Company gain too large 
a profit upon their importations of tea, or, in other words, whether the tax 
which the nation must unavoidably pay, in order to enable the Company to 
discharge the important political obligations imposed upon them, is suscepti- 
ble of reduction. 

Were it to be admitted, that the Company extort from the nation for 
tea, as Mr. Bates asserts, "a million and a half sterling beyond a fair 
mercantile profit,” this wonld afford an argument, certainly, for legislative 
interference, but none whatever for throwing open the trade. “It would 
indeed seem,” says the able and impartial Report of the Commons' Com- 
mittee, that the prices paid to the Company for their teas must be higher 
than those at which tea is sold in other countries, the Company relying, as 
it appears, upon the profits of the tea-trade, to enable them to fulfil the 
obligations which Parliament has imposed upon them in their two-fold poli- 
tical and commercial character;* while foreigners have no such obligations. 
It is said that the charges of bringing tlie ten to England and selling it 
would be much less in a free trade than they are at present, and tlicrefore 
that tea could be afforded to the consumer at a lower rate. In answer to 
tliis it is remarked, that most of the Company’s charges are controlled by 
law ; that these might be reduced if the law were altered. According to 
tliis view, whatever the consumer of tea might gain by a reduction of tlic 
rate of profit to the importer, would either be at a sacrifice to India, not 
now in a situation to bear it, or must be made up by the people of Eng- 
land.” 

Of the charges on tea, some arc the fruit of .specific enactments, from 
which the Company themselves would rejoice to be relieved. 

Before we proceed to examine the statements of the different witnesses 
who allege the exorbitant profits of the Company, it is expedient that we 
should take particular notice of the result of an experiment made at the 
suggestion of the President of the Board of Control, “to ascertain, as far 
as practicable, what relation the tea imported into the continent of Eu-. 
rope and into the United States of America actually bears, in quality and 
price, to that imported by the East-India Company into the United King- 

*TheSdectC(miiiUttMorfheQiininonionFanigDTiwle. InUBl, dUtincUy recognlied thia Oct. 
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This experiment was carried into effect, at the charge of the East- 
India Company, by procuring samples of the several sorts of tea from 
Hamburgh, Rotterdam, Frankfort, St. Petersburgh, New York, and 
Boston, by the iiitervention of the British consuls, who transmitted the 
same to die India Board, with a statement of the exact prices at the res- 
pective places. Nine of the most respectable London tea-brokers were 
furnished with separate portions of these samples, which they examined, 
and affixed to them the prices which they considered the teas would fetch 
at the Company's sales. The cost prices (exclusive of duty) were converted 
into sterling money, by Dr. Kelly, and a comparative table was drawn up, 
which we deem it necessary to lay before our readers in full.f 

UAMBUROII. 


Coat price 



Abroad. 


a. d. dee. 

Bohea 

9 7* ‘54 

Ditto 

0 94 *81 

‘Congou 

1 U4 *42 

Ditto 

1 4] *30 

Cainpoi 

1 04 *49 

DRto 

1 31 *08 

Souchong 

0 8! -78 

Ditto 

1 0 *54 

DUto 

1 8 'OS 

Pekoe 

3 (M *70 

Ditto 

4 74 *(» 

Ditto 

5 111 ‘ikS 

Hyaon Skin 

0 74 ‘54 


I Value 
, affixed 
liybro- 


H^SJcln ••• 

Twankay 

Ditto 

DUto 

Young Hyaon. 

Ditto. 

Hyaon 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Imiierial 

Gunpowder ... 
Ditto 


Cost price 
Abroad. 

Value 

affixed 

b^to^ 

a. d. dec. 

a. d. 

0 114 ‘49 

9 94 

1 31 *19 

9 S 

0 104 -90 

9 4 

1 31 *39 

2 11 

1 41 ‘59 

9 9 

1 04 ‘84 

8 0 

1 10 *00 

3 11 

2 34 *90 

3 10 

9 74 -WO 

4 9 

3 1 *92 

5 0 

9 11 ‘48 

4 10 

3 3 *14 

5 3 

3 81 *24 

6 8 


ROTTERDAM. 


Rohe* 0 9| -.'id • 1 Sh' Twankay.... 

Ditto g 114 ■«> 1 d I Ditto 

Conrani 1 7i *11 > li • Hyaon Skin.. 

Ditto 1 »] t'a 2 li Ditto 

Ditto 9 Si '15 I 9 94 Ditto 

Cainpoi 1 51 'lU ' 2 4 Hyaon 

Ditto 1 H 'til ! 9 1 Ditto 

Ditto 2 11 *02 , 3 4 Ditto 

Souchong 1 71*10 9 0| , Young Hyaon 

Ditto .1 31 -79 ; 3 8 I Ditto 

Ditto , 4 2] *29 ; 4 2 ! Inmerial 

Pekoe I 6 6] *45 ' 5 3 | Ditto 

Ditto. I 7 0 '48 5 2 I Ditto 

Singlo 1 71 ‘11 3 O ; Gunpowder . . 

^to I 1 « *61 I 2 9 i Ditto 

Ditto I 1 9 -IS ' 2 5 Ditto 

Twankay 1 54 *10 , 9 14 


li 


1 71 ‘11 I 2 2 
1 9 .12 2 11 



1 lU) *13 9 9 

2 91 -19 3 7 

3 11 *71 3 8 

3 C *24 3 lU 

2 24 *15 3 7 

2 91 *19 i 3 9 

3 21 *29 4 1 

3 7S *25 I 4 . 

4 91 *29 I 5 9 

6 11 -. 1 % 1 6 0 

4 44 *30 I 4 9 

4 111 *34 5 4 

5 6} ‘38 6 0 


FRANKFORT. 


Hyaon Skin 

Singlo. 

Hyaon 

Imperial . . 
Gunpowder 


Black flower Tea 

Ditto 

Black famliy Tea 



• Letter from Lord Ellenborough to the Chain, 1.3th June 1829. 

t Deceptive abridgments or uliatracts of thli table luivc been laid before the public In thd flntl- 
charter publlcatloua. 
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The inferences attempted to be drawn from this account in party publica- 
tions are of the most fallacious and dishonest kind. By taking^ the lowest 
average price of each denomination of tea, and comparing it with tlie 
highest price affixed by the brokei*s, a writer in a London paper has, in his 
way, proved^ that the excess of price obtained by the Company is, on an 
average, ]s. l^d. per lb. In this calculation no notici. is taken of those 
teas the prices of which are lower in England than elsewhere : the Russian 
teas, which would have made a material difference in the computation, are 
wholly excluded. 

The first remark we shall make upon this account is its utter incongruity 
with the statements furnished, also by the consuls, in 1828 and 1829, and 
printed by order of Parliament ;* in some instances the variations are one 
way, and in some the other. We subjoin the prices at Hamburgh as an 
example of one species of discrepancy. 


WHOLESALE TRICES OF TEA AT HAMBURGH. 



Bohea 

Congou 

Campoi 

Souchong 

Hyson Skin.... 

Twankay 

Young Hyson. 

Hyson 

Gunpowder .... 


The return from Frankfort presents a contrary result, for there the prices 
are much higher according to the former return than the latter. 

The next observation we shall make is, that there is an entire want of 
correspondence in the relative prices of the same denominations of tea of 
• Pspen rdatlng to the Trade with India and China. Ordend to be piintod 4tb June ISSR 
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different qualities, at the very same place. For example : at Hamburgh, 
liyson-skin, which cost there only 7^d.,* is worth here 2a. Id. ; but that 
which sells for nearly double, or Is. 3Jd., is worth only 2d. more; twan- 
kay, costing there» Is. 3|d., is here worth 2 b. lid.; but the better sort, 
costing Id. more, is worth here 2d. less. At Rotterdam, the highest- 
priced bohea is worth the least in this country; the same with singlo, that 
which cost Is. 7j^. is worth 38. ; the better sort only 2s. 2d. Similar in- 
stances occur in America, particularly in respect to hyson at Boston, of 
which there are five sorts, worth here nearly the same, vis. 3s. 8d. to 
3s. 3d. ; but the foreign prices range regularly from Is. S^d. to 2s. 4 j-d., 
nnd, strange to say, the highest priced there is the lowest priced here ! 

The inference from these two observations alone would be, either that the 
selection of the samples abroad has been unskilfully performed, or, which 
is more probable, that the teas being of very different character from those 
brought by the Company, the judgment of the brokers was misled in some 
cases, for in the higher classes of teas there is little discrepancy. We find 
from the evidence of Mr. Layton,t one of tlie examining brokers, that there 
w'os much difference of opinion amongst them, in the finer sorts of teas 
more particularly ; and that tliere were several kinds amongst the samples 
which tiic Company do not import, and in respect to which the opinion of 
the brokers was necessarily uncertain. 

The next observation is almost demonstrative of our hypothesis; 
the same prices arc affixed by Uie brokers to teas, of the same denomi- 
nation, which cost at different places, not far a{)art, and supplied from the 
same source, prices totally dissimilar. For example : the quality of tlie 
congou tea represented in the brokers* list at 2s. l^d., costs at Hamburgh 
Is. OJd., nnd at Rotterdam is. 9|d. The same quality of black tea sells 
at St. Petersburgh at 3s. (ijd. A similar example is afforded in the prices 
of campoi. The quality of souchong, English price 2s. 3d., costs at 
Hamburgh Is. 8d., at Rotterdam 2s. 7^d., at Frankfort 2s. ()^d. A lower 
quality, which is represented in the brokers' list at 2s. 2d., sells at New 
Vork at 2s. 7Jd. Hyson-skin, value in London 2s. ]d., sells at Ham- 
burgh ut 7 j^d., at Rotterdam Is. 3fd., and at Frankfort Js. 3|d.; more 
than double ! Hyson of the quality which sells here at 3s. lOd. is selling at 
Hamburgh at 2s. 3^d., and at Rotterdam at 3s. 6d. 

There is yet another ob-servation to be made upon this account. We have 
procured a sale-list, for the December quarterly tea-sale, 1829, by which 
the brokers’ prices were, of course, regulated ; and upon comparison, wc 
perceive that the brokers’ prices, in the account, represent qualities of tea 
inferior to tliose put up by the Company, and probably unmarketable here. 
It is evident, if this be the fact, that no argument can be drawn from values 
affixed in this manner, by mere conjecture. I'hus, the bohea at Ham- 
burgh is valued at Is. 4d. and Is. 4Jd. Now there was no bohea which 
^ sold so low at the December sale ; the lowest was Is. 5Jd., repre.sented to 

• The actual prime cost of hyson-skin at CantOD, u appean by the Canton price current of 17th 
January 182*). was 84 to 2U tales the pecul, whidi, at Uie lowest oomputntlon, Would be It. Id. per lb. 
t Commons Ev., 63*)1, &c. 
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be “low marks and damaged." The oampoi at Hamburgh stands at 
28. O^d. and 2s. Id. ; whereas the putting-up price of this tea was 2 b. 4d., 
and one break, of 130 chests, sold as high as Ss. We may assume, 
therefore, that the Hamburgh campoi must be a doseription of tea (or 
“ stuff," as one of the brokers calls the continental tea) which is 3d. 
per lb. worse in quality than the worst campoi brought by the Company. 
It would be desirable to compare the prices of the congous, but this is im- 
practicable, because the continental souchong is almost all congou,* some 
of which, as appears by the aforegoing account, is “ unfit for use." The 
putting-up price of the souchong at tlie December sale was 2s. 9d. ; it 
sold at from Ss. &Jd. to 4s. 5d. The highest price which the brokers sup- 
pose the continental souchong would fetch at the Company’s sale is 4s. 2d., 
and that quality actually sells on the continent for more ; whilst the bulk of 
this tea is represented at Is. lOd., 2s., and 2s. 3d.; just half the price of 
the brokers’ standard of quality, and of course so much inferior ! The 
hyson of Boston must be rare “stuff." Its highest quality is 3s. 9d., 
whereas the best hyson in the list before us sold at 6s. per lb., and the ave- 
rage at 4s. 9d. ; and it is with reference to these pnees that the brokers’ 
estimate of the quality was formed. 

If there be no grievous errors in this account, and if the prices in both 
lists arc to be imphuitly relied upon, it is then, in our opinion, a manifest 
evidence of a fact deposed to by many of the free-trade witnesses (Messrs. 
Milne, Bate.s,t and Coffin, for example), that both the Americans and the 
Dutch having lost much by their excessive importations of tea into the conti- 
nent, the article is selling there below the prime cost and charges. I'his 
would reconcile the apparent incongruity between the two consuls’ returns, 
by affording the presumption that prices were recovering their equilibrium. 

Having, less briefly than we could have wished, afforded the reader the 
means of estimating the value of this experiment, he wdll not wonder that 
we should lay it entirely out of the question, ns incurably imperfect as a 
guide to the object sought by it. Wc shall now examine the testimony of 
the witnesses on whose evidence must rest the opinion that tlie Company’s 
profits are too large. 

Mr. John Deans, a free-trader in the Eastern archipelago, states that tea 
could be supplied for consumption in this country at two-thirds the price it 
now bears, and even less, if the Company’s monopoly no longer existed, 
“ judging from the price in other countries.’’ 

Q. You have said that you think tea could be furnished to this country at 
less than two-thirds of the present price, and you said you formed that opinion 
from the price of tea elsewhere : where did you mean ? — A. I mean on the 
continent of Europe and in America, 

Q, Is the tea on the continent of Europe of the same quality as the tea that 
is sold by the Company here ?—A. I have always understood so ; I have drunk 
tea on the continent, and I have drunk tea in this country ; I am no great 
judge f but I could not perceive there was any difference in the quality. 

• It !■ all called souchong. In tlie list of prices given In by Mr. Milne (Cominons’ Ev. 1UC2), he 
states that there has been no congou (lo called) in the New York market since 11125. 

I Mr. Bates says, that both on the ixmiinent and In Amenca teas have, down to last year, been selling 
below remunerating prices. 
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41. It haa been stated, that the tea with which the oontinent is supplied is 
generally an inferior description, as compared with the tea used here ; is that 
consistent with your knowledge? — A, I have understood to the contrary; not 
that it is better, but that it is not generally inferior. 

Mr. Deans' evidence on this point may fairly be rejected : he erects his 
hypothesis upon the supposition that Uie Company's teas and those on the 
continent are of equal quality : the'^reader will recollect that nearly all the 
free-trade witnesses admit the inferiority of the continental teas,* Mr. 
Bates observing, that the quality of iJie Company’s teas will not answer 
for other markets, tliey will not pay a sufficient price for it on the conti- 
nent." Mr. Deans, indeed, holds another card in his liand. He assumes 
that^ if the trade were open, the ’Chinese would take British manufactures 
in payment for their tea, which, is probabley would sell at a profit," 
and the merchants would be glad to realize those profits in tea; and "if 
they could make a remittance at par of tlie profits made on the cargo out 
they would be contented." In oilier words, the free-traders would sell tea 
in England at prime cost ! 

Mr. Deans is probably more familar with the Singapore teas than the 
English. Respecting the former we have the evidence of a free-trade 
witness, Captain Hutchinson, that it is cheap and bad.f 

M'r. Akcn tells us, as we have elsewhere stated, that the Company make 
a profit of 100 per cent, upon their teas, clear of all charges ; and he 
founds his opinion, that he could import teas cheaper than they, solely upon 
that hypothesis. But as he has not favoured the committee with any of 
the materials of his calculation, which was deduced from " what he had 
seen of teas sold at the Cape of Good Hope," and os he admits that the 
difference would be only ten per cent., wc may dismiss Mr. Aken’s testi- 
mony without further comment. 

Mr. Bates, who is of opinion that the Company's teas " cost the country 
about a million and a half more tlian they would if brought on private 
account," has laid the details of his calculation before the committee. He 
take.s the value of the dollar at 4s. 2d., and the proportion of the tale to 
the dollar as 72 to 100, which gives iis. O^d. nearly for the sterling value ui 
the tale. At 3s. lid. the dollar, the talc would be about .^s. He 

then assumes 29 tales the pecul as the price of the highest quality of contract 
congou last year, which Mr. Marjoribanks states was 30 tales.§ At 29 tales 
the pecul, reckoning the tale at 5s. 9^4., the price would be Is. 3^d. per lb.; 
reckoning the tale at 5s. 5^d., it would be about Is. 2^. Mr. Bates, however, 
finds the price would be about Is. l|d., being a mistake of about 2 d. per 
lb., or taking the tale at 5s. 2d. ! This is a bad beginning. He then adds 
for freight 3d. per lb., instead of 4d. ; interest per cent. ; charges the 
same; insurance the same ; these items, he says, make Is. 5}d., instead of 
which they make nearly Is. 7}d. He adds for profit 10 ^ per cent., 

‘ •Seep. 6. 

t Cmiinolu Ev., 2712 . 

t The exchange on London during 1829 vaa looat frequentiy 4*. to 4a. 2(f. the dollar, as our naden 
may see by reference to this Journal. 

f Mr. Bates admits (Comm. Bv. 6639) 29 tales to be *' a very fair contract price." 
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fchougfh be asserts Uiat the free-traders would be satisfied with a profit of less 
than 10 per cent.* 

Mr. Thomley, a Liverpool merchant, is another witness to the exorbi- 
tancy of the Company's profits. He takes the value of the dollar at 4s., 
which gives Ss. ojd. for the value of the talc. He then, by a very amusing 
process of aritlimetic, makes out that the actual loss to the country on 
28,230,383 lbs. of tea, consumed in the year 1828-29, is 14d. 69dec. 
per lb., constituting ** an annual tax upon the country of £1,727, 934."t 

Mr. Rickards has produced a statement, which lie had intended for pub- 
lication, to show what the same quantity of tea as was imported in 
1828-29 would have cost if brought % private traders ; and Mr. Rickards, 
who takes the tale at die same rate as Mr. Tborntey, makes the excess half 
as much again ; he shews the additional amount paid by the country for tea 
in that year, in consequence of Uie Company’s monopoly," to be no less 
than £2,588,499, though by some inconceivable perversity, this very 
gentleman stands alone in the opinion, which he maintains in defiance of 
the auiliorities arrayed against him, that the profits of the China trade are 
insufficient to pay the Company's dividends.^ Mr. Rickards, however, 
is a versatile tlieorist ; for in his last examination, he positively says that 
** whether the Company realize a profit upon their trade or not is of little 
comparative importance."§ 

Mr. Mclvill has very ably and clearly refuted the extravagant calcula- 
tions of all these witnesses ; and we shall borrow largely from his valuable 
evidence on this point. 

Mr. Melvill very fairly premises, that as the calculations submitted to 
the committee have reference to a trade in tea altogether different from that 
which the law has prescribed for the conduct of the East-India Company, 
the result of them must be totally fallacious when viewed as a test of the 
past management of a public trust ; mid even as a hypothetical view of the 
future, they can be of little value, unless the system under which the Com- 
pany administer their combined trust be dispensed with by Parliament, lie 
then points out a fallacy which reigns throughout the calculations of Messrs. 
Bates, Thornlcy, and Rickards. They have assumed the talc at a lower 

* Commons Ev., .‘ineoa, dec. f Commons Ev., 3407a, Arc. 

^ Wc ought to BUte, that latterly Mr. Rickards appeared somi vhat staggered. In his later examina- 
tion, he is questioned respecting the three millions annually puu In this country to the account of 
territorial charges; and he is asked whether, in spite of this fact, he persists in believing that the 
temtory supports the trade. He repUes, I do.” He is then asked : •• Would your opinion remain 
unaltered If It were shewn to you that Lord MclvUle, Mr. Canning, Mr. Bathurst, Hr. WilUams 
Wynn, and Lord Ellenhorough, in their oiBces, severally, as presidents of the India Board; that the 
Marquess of Hastings, Lord Amherst, and Lord William Bentinck, as Govemors-Oeneral ; that the 
several Chalnuen and Court of Dlrccton of the East-Indla Company ; and that all the aocountaata of 
the India Board, of the Boigal Oovenunent, and of the Company, totaUy differ ftam yon In that 
conclusion, and unite in agreeing that, since the accounts were separated, the territory haa derived 
resources and aid from the trade?”— He answers: The question, I admit, containa a host of most 
respectable authorities against the conclusion I hove dnwn ; but op^ons on eOftsr ilds do not amouiit 
to proof. 1 mean to say that no satisfactory conclusion can be drawn upon thb head from any of the 
official docamoits I have seen in ptlnL” He Is then asked: '■ If these documents never satlsfttid the 
public, how omnes it that the successive officers who have been named should have still pi— i tf-* in 
their opinion. In contradiction to yours 7” He answers: I am not retponMh fw their ophtione ; 
neither do 1 mean, in stating to the Committee the grounds of my own opiiiiont to Indst upon it that I 
am absolutely right ; I merely say that 1 have formed this opinion upon the dngqwiMiia 
have been laid before parliament.'' 


S CommemsEv., A374. 
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rate than the Company have been drawn at, or that is quoted in the Can- 
' ton prioe-current at the latest period to which their calculations could refer ; 
and whilst they compute the tale by a supposed late rate of exchange, they 
compute, the Company’s charge for tea at Ihe prices realized in periods when 
the exchange value of the tale was generally ir^nitely Higher,* He then 
exposes the arithmetical mistakes^ of Mr. Bates, and demonstrates tha^ 
according to his own data^ the excess he has endeavoured to make out^ 
beyond a mercantile profit, gained by the Company on their congou, is less 
by one-third, or only ^947,428, of which £350,280 results from biddings 
at the Company*s sale beyond the price at which the tea was offered, that 
is, .the effect of a fair competition in a market abundantly supplied. The 
real excess is thus reduced to £597,148, whereof one-third is ascribableto 
the difference in exchange, and most of the remainder to the items of 
freight and interest, owing to the legal restraints which regulate the Com- 
pany’s trade, and enhance their charges for the supposed benefit of the 
community. Mr. Thornley’s excess of charge to the public is reducible by 
the same principles as are applied to Mr. Bates’s statement. Funher : 
Mr. Thornley has assumed the average sale-price realized by the Company 
upon all descriptions of tea, in 1829-30, at 2s. 8d. 06 dec. per lb.; whereas 
it was only 2s. 2d. 55 dec., making a difference on the quantity sold of 
£630,322, or more than one-third of his estimate ! Mr. Bates has made 
a similar mistake in his statement of the price of congou realized by the 
Company at the last sale, which he says was 2s. 7d., whereas it was only 
28. 4d. 312dec. ! Mr. Thornley, though a Liverpool merchant, makes no 
allowance whatever for interest on capital employed, or for wastage ; and 
the allowance made by Mr. Bates for interest is only, as before stated, 2| 
per cent. ; he was entirely unaware t of the legal obligation upon the Com- 
pany to keep a year’s stock of tea in their warehouses, conceiving, pro- 
bably, like the late Mr. Huskisson, that this was done by their own choice. 

The arithmetical errors imputed to Mr. Bates are, in fact, acknowledged 
by that gentleman in his last examination, wherein he endeavours to make 
some kind of defence notwithstanding, but it is a very lame and feeble one 
He thinks that the statement of Mr. Melvill embraces items which are not 
usually brought into the prime cost of tea ; but he says, ** [ never intended 
to state that the Company gained the sum of a million and a half.’’^ VVe 
are at a loss to conceive in what manner Mr. Bates reconciles this declara- 
tion with the passage we quoted from his evidence in our last article (p. 98), 
and with other passages to the same effect, wherein he deliberately and 
repeatedly affirms that the Company derive a profit on their tea to the extent 
of more than a million and a half over and above a fair mercantile profit, 
which he takes at 25 per cent, and upwBrds.§ The attentive student of the 
free-trade evidence will observe many instances of apparent contradictions 
^of this kind, which are productive of these amongst other inconveniences ; 
Ist, they delude precipitate and sanguine readers into errors which they do 

* In 1818 , for loatanoe, the Company were drawn upon atfii. the dollar, which would make the tale 

fc.ii4d. 

t Commons Ev., 39|ri a. t IlM., 5m, fi IMd., 34SB. 
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lot relinqukh ; 2dly, they Ire a> ailafale for purposes of intentional decep- 
tion by dishonest writers, who cite only those passages in a witness’s testi- 
mony which suit their peculiar object. 

Mr. Thornley has not condescended to furnish any explanation of his 
statements ; so that, it 'is to be presumed, the charge against him must be 
taken pro con/eeso. 

Here, -then, we have some delightful pledges of the accuracy of even 
the better portion of the anti-charter witnesses, whoK calculations betray 
the most extraordinary mechanical blunders. It is quite unnecessary, we 
conclude, after the complete refutation of the mitigated extravagancies of 
Messrs. Bates and Thornley, to detain the reader by a serious exposure of 
the incongruous suppositions of Mr- Rickards, who, on this, as upon otlicr 
points, is ambitiously singular. 

Mr. Melvill was interrogated by the Commons Committee respecting the 
actual profit made by the Company upon their teas ; and we subjoin this 
gentleman’s answers on this head. 

Q-^Have you not given an opinion, in an earlier part of your examtnatioit-, 
that the profit to the Company must be regulated by the quantity of tea that 
they put up, and the proportion that quantity may bear to the demands of the 
consumption ?— if. I have no doubt that the quantity put up must affect the 
price ; but as I have befor^stated to the committee, the Company abundantly 
supply the market. 

Q. If the Company choose to supply that •consumption so abundantly as to 
sell it at the prime cost, could they very easily do so? — A, That woilld 
depend upon the competition of the buyers. If the Company diose to give 
away their tea, 1 suppose they might do so. 

Q. Must they not by Act of Parliament put it up at cost price if. All 
that they expose for sale, they must put up at a price not exceeding prime 
cost, with the other charges specified in the Commutation Act. 

Q. Therefore they cannot sell under prime cost? — A. Yes, I apprehend 
they can. The Act of Parliament merely precludes the Company from putting 
it up at more than the cost price. 

Q. Is it not true that the Company might, by regulating the quantity put 
up, produce any given price of tea, from the price which you call the giving- 
away price, up to almost any amount of profit that they might put upon it ? — 
A. 1 have no doubt that the Company might raise the price of tea by limiting 
the quantity exposed to sale ; but that is a power which, if they possess it, 
they have never exercised. 

Q. Having the power, do not you presume them to exercise it, upon the 
calculation of giving themselves what they consider a reasonable profit ? — 
A. I must again repeat to the committee, what I know to be the fact, that in 
fixing the quantities to be put up for sale, the Company never advert to the 
amount of profit that they expect to receive. They look only to the state of 
the market, and their object is to afibrd an abundant supply. 

Q. Can you state what the per-centage of profit is, upon the average of 
any given number of years, upon the tea-trade?— Q. From a calculation that 
has been made, in consequence of Mr. Bates’ computation, it would appear 
that, supposing the tea to have been all contract congou (the apeties assumed 
by Mr. Bates), the rate of profit, beyond interest for the use of the capital, 
.^f4vV//.JoM;\N.S.VoL.3. Xo. 11. 2 B 
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amotintecl, in ISlSO'SO, to lit per cent, in the two years that the capital ia 
lociced up ; that is, 6 per cent, per annum. 

Q. If the same calculation were made for a longer period, do you think it 
would wiflely differ from that I think the rate of profit would be much 
higher in former years. I will explain one or two of the particulars of the 
calculation... The Company offered to sell their contract congou tea (and 
although that is the tea upon which this calculation was made, yet the result 
would, I believe, be nearly the same as to all kinds of tea, the profit in 
contract-congou in I8S9-Sff affording a fair average of the profit of teas upon 
the whole sale) at Sr. lid.; the upset price was 2s. Id., and the farthing waB 
the advance at which it would have been sold, if no more had been bid. The 
price at which it was sold was 3d. above that upset price,* which is 12 per 
cent., and the capital is locked up for two years.f 

Q. Is not that a particular case that you have selected ? — A It is for a 
particular year, 1829-30, and the calculation is made with reference to a 
particular tea, the contract congou ; both the year and the tea are those 
selected by Mr. Bates. The profit that the Company made in that year upon 
the contract tea is about the average profit that they then made upon all 
descriptions of tea.:t 

Nothing can be desired more satisfactory than this statement, which rises 
beautifully from the ruins of Mr. Bates' own calculations. This witness, 
as we before remarked, endeavours to extricate himself by observing, I 
cannot believe that the Company’s agents, who are clever men, have pur- 
chased congou tea, of the qualities generally shi])pcd, at the average prime 
cost, in the conitnoti acceptation of the term, of talcs aud a fraction, 
when the highest contract price was 29 tales, and the inferior qualities 
and the winter teas, not bought on contract, would reduce the average 
much below the price of 29.”§ Yet lie admits, in the fifth reply after the 
aforegoing, that “29 talcs may be a very fair contract price.” 

Should any discredit be thrown upon Mr. Molviirs testimony, as fo the 
fair mode in which the Company keep the market supplied, merely because 
he is the Company’s auditor — that is, upon the supposition that a gentleman 
would iisscrt that he “ knows to be a fact,’’ what he knew was otherwise, — 
let us hear the evidence of the brokers who attend the tea-sales, and are 
unexceptionable witnesses ns to this important fact. 

Mr. Layton is asked : 

Q. Is there a sufficiency of the low-priced teas put up at the sales ? — A. I 
think that l,200,0001bs. of the common boheas is sold at every sale, or as 
nearly as possible 

Q. Is there as much as the consumption will take 7— A, Quite so : in fact, 
we refuse tea almost at every sale. An observation has been made, from 
Scotland principally, that the East-India Company did' not put up enough ; 
but as soon as they put up more, they found fault directly, because it lowered 
the prices of their stock in hand. 

Q. Do you mean to say that tea is refused at the upset price of the Com- 
pany.? — A. Yes. 

» The hlgheat quality of congou tee at Rotterdam, the reader will perceive firam the table in p. 17V> 
b 2«. Sid., which is estimated by the broken as worth St. Sid. 

t Mr. Bates, it will be recollected, reoogniies 25 pec cenuas a fair mercantile profit. 

t Commons Ev., 5000-5070. fi ibid., GfOi. 
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Q. And that of qualities in ordinary cdnsultaption ? — A. Yes $ it has some- 
times been bought at a higher price; the Company is bound by charter to put 
up their teas at the price it stands them in ; the advance price is supposed to be 
their profit ; but when they do not fetch the upset price, at the following sale 
they arc put up without a price, and fetch as much as they can by competition* 

Q. Where they are put up at the upset price, are there any of the teas of 
ordinary consumption, such as congous, ever refused at tlie upset-price ?— 
A, Yes ; there were last sale. 

Q. Were they refused for quality, or for redundance of quantity ? — Partly 
from both. 

Q. The trade never expresses an opinion that the quantity is too great or 
too small ?—A. Yes, that they are overloaded with tea : they come there (to 
the sale room) with long faces, as they do in other places, but they are never 
much attended to.* 

Mr. Thompson, anotlicr broker — ^whose testimony exhales, in our estima- 
tion, a little of the free-trade flavour, although liis opinions are often almost 
neutralized by the qualifications with which tliey are accompaii'cd — testifies 
really to the same clFect as his fellow-broker. 

Q, Docs not the price mainly depend on the quantity put up for sale ? — A. The 
price does depend upon the quantity put up for sale ; but we have found that 
the Company have uniformly given quantities of tea equal to the expected 
consumption. The trade have considered that the Cciinpany, being well- 
informed, have taken care to do so. 

Q. Does the trade consider that the Company make a judicious decision as 
to the quantity put up at the sale? — A, That I cannot say; there is a difiTcrcnce 
of opinion prevailing. 

<2. What is your own opinion ? — A. My own is rather a mhed opinion s 
I should rather conceive the Company have a view to their own profit in the 
quantity of tea they put up, and that they do not overdo the trade. 

Q. You conceive that they do regulate their quantity with a view to the 
amount of profit they expect to derive from it? — A, Yes; at the same time 
that I conceive they do regulate the quantity so as to be fully equal to the 
demand they expect, and that they calculate by former experience. 

Q. You do not think that the trade has much to complain of from the 
manner in which the Company regulate the quantity put up for sale ? — A, I 
should think not.f 

The only construction these answers bear is ibis, that the Company put 
up a quantity fully equal to the demand, but no .>iore. What would Mr. 
Thompson have them do ? 

This witness is of opinion that, supposing teas of a lower quality than 
the lowest now put up were offered for sale, there would be a considerable 
demand for tliem4 Upon this point the Lords Committee interrogated Mr. 
Toone, a member of the select committee at Canton. 

Q. It has been stated that the teas brought by the Americans and others to 
Europe and elsewhere are of inferior quality to those imported to this country 
by the Company ; is that so ?— if . I believe they are so, generally. 

Q, Do you conceive that that tea of an inferior quality, so imported into 
Europe, is inferior to the mixture of dry sloe and ash leaves, sold in this 
country for tea ? — A, That is, very probably, not the case ; but never having 
* Commons Ev., 541!)-54S4, S501. 1 Ibid.^ 5565-3550. Ibid., 553U. 
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drank tea abroad, I cannot say.* Bnt the Americans think that they drink 
^ j tts g tea than we do here, though diey acknowledge that the tea they export 
ffom Canton is not so good as ours. 

* Q, Mriiy'have the East-lndia Company never endeavoured to introduce into 
eeqaCimption in this country that inferior kind of tea ? — A. 1 believe it is 
because the ten-brokers, and those most conversant with the trade, have 
strongly recommended to them not to introduce that kind of tea ; and that 
they acted upon the recommendation of the tea trade.f 

The Company undoubtedly could, if it were deemed expedient, supply 
this country with inferior teas at lower prices ; such qualities, for example, 
as they send to British North America, which, though perhaps better than 
the- American teas, are actually introduced from Canada into the United 
States, by their superior cheapness. This fact is proved by a free-trade 
witness, Mr. Brown, an American merchant at Liverpool. 

Q. Do you apprehend that, before the Bast-India Company undertook to 
eend teas direct from Canton to the British provinces in North America, those 
provinces were principally supplied from the United States? — A. I have no 
doubt that they were supplied to n considerable extent from the United States ; 
the precise extent I cannot state. 

Q. Do you believe that any supply now comes from the United States to the 
British provinces ? — A, I think, if any thing, it is the reverse. 

Q. You think it is more probable that teas arc introduced from Canada into 
the United States? — A, I think it is very' probable they are, under existing 
circumstances.^; 

It is a remarkable fact, in corroboration of this theory, that the amount 
of tea shipped from Canton by the Americans, for American consumption,§ 
has decreased since 1824-25, when the Company began to supply British 
North America, whilst the Company’s export of tea thither |1 has increased. 

After a long, we trust not a tedious, investigation, we have now furnished 
the reader with materials forjudging whether the cost of the Company's tea 
to the consumer is so unreasonably large as to justify the interference of the 
Ijegislature with a view of reducing it, for this is all which would be re- 
quired. The Report of the Select Committee distinctly recognizes, as we 
have already shown, the necessity of the prices of tea paid to the Com- 
pany l>eing higher than those at which tea is sold in other countries, for 
political reasons ; but there arc ingredients which enter into tlie prime cost of 
tea which might probably be reduced, and to such a reduction the Company 
would, w'e apprehend, offer no sort of objection. 

The charge incurred by the Company for freight is very high, compared 
with the rates paid by private merchants, amounting to 4Jd. per lb. for 

* Mr. Layton, aprofeBsionalJudgeof tea, con say, andhebaadediired, tliat the tea he tasted ahroad 
was much inferior to ours ; that he and othen went over to Holland, Antwerp, and round about, on 
purpose to taste it; they toolt taa with theai, trtsd thp foreign tea. and found it very inftcior. 
Elsewhere he says, *' the tea 1 have seen cm the emtinent was a strange aortof nUturoi" It woa 
•• which is not tea." 

Lords E\., r)U&S-Ai)C4. 

^ Commons Ev., 013—015. 

S See Papers relating to the Trade with India and China, ordered to be printed the 4th Juno 1829, 
p. 40. 

II Account of the nuaiitity of tea exported by the East-lndia Company bom Canton, oidniod to be 
printed 18lh March 1830. 
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black tea, lud per lb. for green. This has arisen from the Company 
being obliged by law to provide ships adapted for war and the conveyance 
of troops, even in periods of peace. The Act 39 Geo. III. c. 89, requires 
the Company, in contracting for ships, to engage for such as are applicable 
to warfare as well as trade, and to take them np for a certain number of 
voyages. Mr. Melvill states* that, if the Company were unfettered by 
this law, and were not compelled to make their ships applicable to political 
services, he has no doubt that they would engage them upon as good terms 
as individuals. 

Another augmentation of the prime cost of the Company’s tea is the 
obligation imposed upon them by the Act 24 Geo. III. c. 38, of keeping a 
stock, at least equal to one year’s consumption, always beforehand, in 
order to secure the country against a scarcity of the commodity ; to comply 
%\'ith which so much of the Company’s capital remains unemployed, and 
consequently interest is charged upon it, and included in their estimate of 
the prime-cost. There is much difference of opinion amongst the witnesses 
ns to the effect of this keeping upon the quality of the tea. Foreigners 
consider — and of course the free-trade witnesses contend — that tea is dete> 
riorated thereby ; but the Company’s supra-cargoes, and even the tea-brokers, 
are of opinion that, if the black teas arc deposited in proper places, they 
are improved by two years’ keeping. To this point even Mr. Thompson 
speaks very strongly ; he sa)s black teas that have been properly kept 
are improved, become stronger, and are better liked by the public than 
fresh tcas.t The repeal of this enactment would reduce the prime cost of 
the quantity of tea put up annually to sale, by about £150,000, or, upon 
nn average, more than 1 Jd. per lb. ; to say nothing of the cost for ware- 
house-room. Let this be added to the saving in freight by the repeal of the 
law already referred to, which would be from l}d. to 2^d. per lb., and here 
is a reduction, at once, of at least 3d. per lb,, in the original cost of the 
tea, making a difference (including duty) of 6d. to the consumer. 

Persons w'ho have been credulous enough to adopt the free-trade fallacies, 
perhaps, are prepared to expect, that we should include amongst the redu- 
cible items the commission of the Company’s factors, which we have seen 
inveighed against as an intolerable tax upon the consumers of tea in England. 
Such persons will be surprised to learn that thia commission is but two per 
cent. ; that tlirce per cent, pays pot only the commission of the supra-cargoes, 
but ‘Uhe whole expenses of the Company’s establishment at Canton, ”4 from 
which so many advantages are derived ! The private-traders’ agents charge 
irom three to five per cent, commission Mr. Everett states that ''five per 
cent, is the usual charge for commission at Canton.”|j 

Mr. Lloyd, the Company’s accountant-general, has given in to the Com- 
mittee of the Commons an estimate per ib. of the cost, freight, and charges, 
constituting the ingredients which make the prime cost, of each species of 
tea imported in the year 1829. Wc here subjoin it. 

* Commow Ev., 4373. f JM., SfiSl« Sm. 
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"Esiimatb of tlic Cost, Freight and Charges of each Species of Tea per Pound imported in 

the Tear 1829. 
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Objections linve been raised against the mode in which the “ cost in 
China" is here made out. It would lead us into a very long investigation, 
if we attempted to dcvelopc the dcteils of this question. It is, moreover, 
unnecessary, for the Report of tljc Select Committee of the Commons con- 
tains an excellent summary of the arguments on both sides. 

Tlic Company, according to the evidence given, consider all their consign- 
ments and remittances to China as made solely with a view to the provision of 
funds for the purchase of tea. They therefore compute the prime cost of the 
tea at the sums expended in making those consignments and remittances, 
adding the charges on the outward consignments, including insurance ; and 
also adding interest from the first date of expenditure in respect to such 
consignments until that of the arrival of the tea in England. In this compu- 
tation (which your committee have deemed it necessary clearly to explain) the 
Company do not observe the Board's rates of exchange, but the rates they 
have thought fit to adopt are founded on the old mint standard of fir. 2d. an 
ounce, which, although much less than the Board's valuation, considerably 
exceeds the market price of silver ; but it has been stated to your committee, 
that upon an average of all the yean since 181 4-1 fi, there is only a fractional 
difierence between the value of the rupee at the market price and at the old 
. standard. 

In the computation of the upset price, the Board’s rates have not been used, 
because the Company, disapproving of these rates, would not afford to them 
any avoidable sanction, and because also the observance of them would have 
had the effect, which it is said the Company always deprecate, of enhancing 
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the iJpset price ; but in the computation of profit and loss, the Board’s rates 
are necessarily observed, as the loss to the commerce which they occasion 
must be so brought to account. Interest and insurance (ns before shewn) form 
a part of the prime cost of the tea, inasmuch as the Company employ their 
capital, and risk their property in importing it ; but they do not enter into 
their statement of profit and loss, because the Company, trading upon their 
own capital, consider that there is no actual outgoing of interest ; and because, 
as being their own underwriters, there is no charge for sea-risk beyond actual 
losses, which alone are therefore charged to profit and loss. 

It has been suggested, that the more proper criterion for ascertaining the 
prime cost of tea, or indeed of any other article, would he the sterling value 
in exchange upon England at the market price at which bills may have been 
negotiated in the foreign country in the year of purchase ; and, with regard to* 
the market rate of exchange at Canton, an opinion is expressed, that if the 
trade were thrown open, the exchange would considerably fall, a like result 
having taken place in Bengal when the Company’s exclusive privilege of trade 
to India was put an end to. The cost to the Company of the tale, in their 
computation of the upset price of the teas, has amounted, upon an average of 
all the years since 1814-15, to fix. 7d. *502. If the bill of exchange rate had 
been the principle of computation, it would have averaged for the same period 
fix. 8d. *949 per talc. Restricting the comparison to the year 1828-29, the 
u[)sct price valuation was fix. 4d. ‘624, as is shewn in an account made up at 
the Eust-India House; and it has been stated, that in that year bills upon 
England were drawn from Canton on private merchants at rates even lower 
than 4x. the dollar, which is equivalent to 5x. fiijd. per tale ; and that, if the 
monopoly did not exist, the rate would not upon an average exceed 4x. 3d. the 
dollar ; some thinking that it would be even lower. 

In reply it has been remaikcd, that the method adopted by the Company is 
in conformity with the laws prescribed to them by Parliament ; that a compu- 
tation of prime cost, founded on the rate of exchange prevalent at Canton upon 
London, would not be a proper criterion, as the Company cannot raise all 
their funds by bills upon themselves in England, without defeating the arrange- 
ment under which the proceeds of their imports arc in part appropriated to 
payments for the territorial governiucnt of India, amounting, upon an average, 
to three millions sterling a year. 

The sum so paid in England is .reimbursed to the commercial branch in 
India, the effect of that arrangement being, to make the China trade, to the 
extent of two-thirds of the funds employed in buying teas, a trade of remit- 
tance for the Indian territory. The commercial branch makes this remittance 
at the Board’s rates, the gain by which to India, compared with the market 
rates, amounted, in 1828-29, from the tea trade alone, to jE169,174. 

It has been further stated, in reference to the comparison between the value 
of the tale in the upset price computation in 1828-29, and its value in that 
year at the market exchange, that the Company’s proceedings should be mea- 
sured by the results, not of any one year, but of a series of years ; that since 
1814-15, the exchange at Canton upon London has fluctuated from fix. to 4x. 
the dollar : and that the tale has, by the Company’s combined operations, 
been more cheaply valued, taking the average of the present charter, than it 
would have been if computed at the rate at which bullion could have been sent 
to China, or at that at which bills appear to have been drawn in the same 
period ; that, obliged as the Company are by law (24 Geo. III. c. 38) to 
provide a regular supply of tea, they could not risk a dependence on such a 
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moQ^ market as Canton for aU their fonds (other persons, bowevhr, iBenteml- 
iog that the supply would be certain); that if they did so, they would be sub- 
jected to the combinations of persons having the disposal of the available funds 
in China, and that a great rise in the rate of exchange must have followed 
any attempt to n^tiate bills on England to an extent proportioned to the 
Company’s demand jbr funds. 

Before we bring this article to a close, it may be as well to riotice cur- 
sorily the multifarious figured statements obti'uded upon the Commons" 
Committee by Mr. Crawfurd upon the China question, got up by himself, 
occupying no less than twenty pages of the quarto edition of the fourth 
report, and which arc altogether worthless, even assuming them to be 
accurate. They appear to have formed some of the materials out of which 
' liis precious pamphlet was manufactured. As they seem to have attracted 
no sort of regard from the committee, we shall content ourselves with a very 
few remarks upon the first two, one of which is a comparative statement of 
tlie prime cost of the Company’s and the American teas, at Canton, by com- 
putation, for the year J821-2 ! The object of this statement is to show that 
the East-India Company’s prime cost exceeded the sum at which the Ameri- 
cans would have bought the same teas by £373,086. Tliis result, which, 
if true, would have been better shewn by a comparison of the recent rates of 
the difierent sorts in the market, than by computations, often fallacious, is 
Vitiated by the error of assuming the exports of the Americans for their 
own and the continental market to have been equal in quality to those of 
the East-India Company,” whereas Capt. Coffin tells us that the difference 
in congous is ten per cent, in favour of the Company’s teas ; and Mr. 
Bates says that their souchong is superior in the proportion of thirty-nine to 
twenty-three talcs the pecul ! In liis next account, w hich is an attempt to 
shew that the difference, in the invoice price of the Company's teas, between 
the rate of 6s. 8d. tlie tale, and that of 72 tales to 100 dollars of 4s. 
is about £‘200,000, be makes two very palpable blunders. 11c supposes 
that the Company compute their invoice prices at the invariable rate of <)s. 8d. 
the talc, which is not the fact ; and what is more material, he assumes 
that in all the years which the account includes, from 1810-20 to 1822-2.‘l, 
the dollar was never higher in exchange than 4s. 3|d., wlicrcas it was not, 
probably, so low in any one year, and in some part of the time w'as as 
high as 4s. 6d., and even 5h. ! This last blunder, if it deserve not a 
harsher name, infects also the antecedent statement. 

A question put by the Commons’ Committee to Mr. Rickards might very 
aptly be suggested to Mr. Crawfurd. “ Do you not think that in a point of 
so much importance as that of correctly ascertaining the state of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, it would be more desirable that tl^is committee should be 
guided by documents framed expressly for such a purpose, from official 
sources, than by statements compiled from different accounts, which, how- 
ever correct in themselves, from being framed for different purposes, may 
not admit of being combined into a general result by persons not conver- 
sant with the Company’s mode of keeping accounts ?” 

We now take leave of this subject fora time : it will not, probably, be 
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loMg before we resume the oonsideration of the evidence in respect to other 
matters. 

A publication* has just reached us, in which the mass of evidence col- 
lected by the parliamentary committees is reviewed, in an able manner, by a 
writer who is evidently fully conversant widi the detmls of this important 
question. We have drawn so largely upon the patience of our readers, 
that we cannot venture to devote to this publication the minute examination 
which it deserves, more especially as the doing so would lead us over much 
of the ground we have passed. The writer was induced to take up the 
pen, owing, apparently, to a remark which fell from a proprietor, at a late 
debate at the East-lndia House, that no report would be made upon the 
subject by the Court of Directors to their constituents. ** Feeling that the 
East-1 ndia Company were no parties to the inquiry, they determined to 
meet, without reserve, every call for information, whether oral or docu- 
mentary, which the promoters of the investigation might deem necessary to 
their purpose, but resolved to await the usual parliamentary notice before 
they came forM'ard with a statement of the grounds for a continuance of 
such of their present exclusive privileges as are indispensable to an efficient 
discharge of the important trusts now confided to them.’* 

We cannot resist the temptation, however, of extracting a passage from 
the work, in which the author bestows a very severe but just castigation 
upon the learned member for Y orkshire, who, in one of those exhibitions 
wherein he sometimes suffers himself to descend from the station to which 
his talents entitle him, and to sink to the degraded level of a mob-orator, 
told the suffering artizans of Yorkshire, that their wares were excluded from 
the Eastern markets, and their wages reduced one-third, for the sole benefit 
of “ four and twenty East-lndia Directors, the ready tools of every govern- 
ment, the obsequious voters in support of every administration ; men who 
are ready upon any given day, up to half past 2 o’clock in the morning, 
to vote with any government in favour of what they may deem the consti- 
tution in church and state ; men who will * hark away ’ down to hear a king’s 
speech, expecting to bawl ‘ no popery * till their voices were cracked, and 
they themselves black in the face,” cum multis aliis. The author, after 
shewing, with more precision than the vagueness and coarseness of the 
accusations deserve, their utter falsehood, proceeds thus : 

As to the directors voting for, and being the ready tools of every govern- 
ment, has the learned gentleman forgotten the memorable chastisement which 
his Whig predecessor, Mr. Fox, received in the rejection of his celebrated 
India Bill, on which occasion the directors came forward, and opposed by 
every means in their power the minister and his measure, which had for its 
object the despoiling the Company of their rights and privileges? If the 
directors have not opposed as a body any subsequent minister, it may most 
probably be attributed to the circumstuice of the country having been spared 
the infliction of a Whig administration. 

With r^ard to the Catho/ic Question, so far from the twenty-four directors 

* CouldentloDs ariiing out of the late Proceedinga In Paxllameitt relative to the India Oueatkai. 
Loaden« 183a UatchanL ^ 
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htning, to use the learned gentlemaD*8 elegant phrase, "harked away and 
||^«trlcd * no l^ery !* at the bidding of the minister,'* only nine out of the 
Iw^ty-fouf'directors were members; and of those, five voted, as they always 
haa voted, against the claims of the Catholics, whilst the four supported the 
concj^ion, as they had done, with only one exception, on every previous 
debare upon the sul^ct. So much for the accuracy of the learned gentle- 
mlin's statement on the three points in bis speech ! 

I^he learned gentleman appears to have uttered, without the shadow of 
foundation or authority, a series of charges and imputations against a set of 
gentlemen, who we undertake to assert are as honourable in point of character, 
and as independent in point of principle, — we will not say as the learned 
member himself, for it would be no complimentary comparison,— but as any 
gentlhman who has the honour of a seat in the Legislature. 


CHINESE APOPHTHEGMS. 

Ths Chinese are fond of apophthegms, consisting of two or three expressive 
characters, which are often engraven on their seals. The following are trans- 
lations of some of the mottos on Chinese' seals given in a recent Canton 
Reguter : they illustrate the sensual character of the people. 

^ Delight in tlie doctrines of the sages. 

Contentment is constant delight. 

To do good gives the greatest delight. 

My delight is in learning, and I learn that 1 may hare delight. 

Fine pencils and good ink, constitute one of the delights of this life. 

Delight is found in the midst of mountains and streams. 

The lover of flowers rises early in Spring. 

He who loves the moon sits up late. 

Sitting with a beautiful maid in the light of the moon. 

Famous wine in a garden of flowers. 

A long sail and a pleasant breeze. 

A lofty tower in the midst of snow. 

Curious books whenever I please. 

Sound sleep at night, and in the day nothing to do. 

At leisure, in a leisure place, and alwoys at leisure. 

After all, the pursuits of fame and gain are not equal to having nothing to do. 

He who for one day has nothing to do, is for one day a demigod. 

Let me have a whole life of leisure. 

There is nothing equal to drinking. 

O the joys of wine! 

A field, a cottage, and wine ! 

Drunk, and topsy-turvy, sleeping among flowers. 

Singing and drinking I 
Flowers are my life. 

A lover of flowers. 

The cup in my mouth. 

Drunk, and sleeping with a book for my pillow. 

Of ten-thousand things, none are so good as the cup in hand. 

Every day on the banks of a river, and going home quite drunk. 

The most necessary thing is a full golden cup turned iQ»ide down. 

A little drunk. * V 

Contented whatever comes, and all the day happy. 
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THE OVERLAND JOURNEY TO INDIA. 

To a philosophical observer, it is interesting to mark the reflex course or 
direction into which human inventions occasionally drive the current of aflaira. 
As fashions in taste, dress, and even opinions, are said to perform a 
certain revolution, passing tlirough a regular series of phases, so the pro- 
gress of improvement in science sometimes leads back the mind to former 
deserted tracks. Mutability seems stamped upon every attribute of imma- 
nity ; doctrines revered as axioms in one age, are in the next ridiculed as 
fables, and in a succeeding one looked upon as at least rational and pro* 
bable. 

Two centuries and a half back, the intercourse between Europe and tin 
rich countries in the East was carried on overland. When the art of navi- 
gation improved, and the Portuguese doubled the Stormy Cape, the old 
route to India became obsolete, and its valuable products were conveyed to 
the Western world by a journey of some thousand leagues across the path- 
less deep. A further improvement in the means of communication between 
remote countries seems about gradually to supersede, as to some purposes 
at least, the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, and to re-open 
the antiquated channel of intercourse between the Eastern and the Western 
w'orlds. 

The scheme, oft-projected of late, of establishing a communication 
between the Mediterranean and Western India, by means of steam-vessels 
and a land-journey through Egypt, has been, to a certain extent, realized 
by two enterprizing individuals, entirely unconnected with each other — Mr. 
T. F. Waghorn, of the East-lndia Company’s pilot service, and Mr. J. 
W. Taylor, the agent, we believe, of some speculating chpitalists in Eng- 
land, and brotherof the resident at Bagdad. 

Mr. Waghorn left London on the 28th October 1829, crossed from 
Dover to Boulogne, and reached Trieste, via Paris and Milan, on the 8th 
November, a distance of 1,242 miles performed by land (except in crossing 
the Channel), in eleven days, lie was upwards of sixteen days in going 
by sea, in a sailing vessel, from Trieste to Alexandria, a distance of 1,265 
miles; and he reached Suez, distant 2.55 miles from Alexandria, in 14j- 
days, arriving there on the 8th December. He waited a day at Suez, in 
expectation of the steamer Ftniterprize, which he understood had sailed 
from Bombay to tliat port ; left on the ^Hh, and on the 23d got to Juddah, 
660 miles, in a native boat, where he was delayed eighteen days before he 
could get a conveyance to Bombay. 

Mr. Waghorn’s experiment, therefore, ought to be judged of by his 
journey as far as Suez ; and it will then appear that he accomplished 2,762 
miles in 33 j days, exclusive of stoppages, or 40-| days, stoppages, h^lujded. 

Mr. Taylor set off from London seven days before Mr. Wagbodm/ viz. 
on the 2Jst October 1829, reached Calais the same day, and Marseillee 
on the 28th. He sailed for Malta the same day, and arrived at Alexandria 
on the 8th November, in eighteen days from London, earlier by seven 
days than Mr. Waghorn. He departed from Alexandria on the 28th 
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NovembeFi and reached Suez in nine days, that is five days quicker than 
Mr. Waghom performed the journey: the whole time he consumed in 
actually travelling from London to Suez was on^ twenty-seven days. He 
quitted Suez on the 9th December, and arrived at Bombay on the 22d 
performing the journey from London to Bombay (exclusive of 
stQpi^iges) in forty-six days. This gentleman calculates that the passage 
froih London to the Malabar coast might be accomplished in thirty-eight 
day^ or the complete transit to India in about six weeks, provided steam- 
vessels were stationed in the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, a facility 
which it is the object of Mr. Taylor and the persons with whom he is 
conu^d to secure, by a regular establishment of such vessels, to navi- 
gatSfcpth seas. To obviate the inconveniences attending the passage of the 
desert forming the isthmus of Suez, Mr. Taylor states that a carriage has 
been made, by one of the first tradesmen in Long Acre, with easy cross 
and lateral springs, so constructed as to fuc into a common camel-saddle, 
the motion of which is as easy as that of a sedan-chair. 

These, with other projected conveniences and accommodations, will 
tend to divest the overland journey almost entirely of the terrors which it 
still in some degree inspires ; and if the moral condition of Egypt improve 
in the ratio which may be anticipated, India will be brought nearer to us, 
dhd the contemplation of a journey thither will recreate instead of appall- 
ing the mind. 

Meanwhile, an English lady, Mrs. Elwood, the wife of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Charles William Elwood, of the dd regt. Bombay N.I., has placed upon 
record* a proof, almost superfluous indeed, of female resolution, in the 
performing of the overland journey from Europe to India, being the 
first and only female ” who ventured upon that route : Mrs. Charles 
Lushington made the overland journey from Calcutta to Europe about two 
years later. 

It is seldom that we have read a more agreeable narrative than Mrs. 
Elwood's. Her unpretending preface led us to expect a mere draught of a 
journal written for her own amusement and that of her sister Mrs. Elpbin- 
stone, to whom the letters composing the work were addressed, in which the 
common-place topics of the journey were related perhaps with some viva- 
city. On the contrary, the book is written with considerable elegance, the 
descriptions are neat and often felicitous ; the occurrences are given witli 
sprightliness ; and, in short, if this be really the unassisted production of 
the fair author, of which we entertain some doubts, Mrs. Colonel Elwood 
must be a person of excellent understanding, extensive acquirements, and 
very polished taste. 

The Colonel and his lady proceeded to Egypt thrbugh France and Italy, 
examining the various objects attractive to travellers in their way, and out 
of their way, for they were so far from desiring to forestall Messrs. Waghom 
and Taylor, that they occupied six months in their journey from London to 

• Narrate of a Journey overland ftom England by the ConUnent of Europe, Egypt, and the Red 
to India, Including a Reaidenoe there, and VoyagaHonm In the Yem 1885, 1896, 11197, md 1898. 
By Mra. Colonel Elwood. 8 Vob. London, 1830. Colbum and Bentley. 
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Aleiandiria instead of three weeks. Mrs. Elwood's jomoal of their ooour- 
renoes, and her account of objects which have been repeatedly delineated by 
antecedent travellers in those countries, are far from being destitute of inte- 
rest, for her manner is excellent. 

At the hospitable residence of the late Mr. Salt they resided a few days, 
visiting the sights in the vicinit}' in English costume, without molestatioD, 
though a European lady was a spectacle as remarkable to the natives as 
Cleopatra’s ne^le to Mrs. Elwood. Even at Cairo, the talismanic aspect 
of a female subdued the^roud temper of the Turk. When riding in the 
narrow streets, where the domineering castes of Osmanlis and Mamalukes 
ride down every one in their way — ^purposely and offensively sticking out 
their tremendous shovel-shaped stirrups — filace aux dames was the predomi* 
nant law : ** one chieftain, in particular, seemed to wish to evince in what 
utter contempt he held the Franks; but when he saw a female amongst the 
party, it is impossible to describe the change that instantaneously took place 
in his whole demeanour ; the proud and contemptuous air with which he sur- 
veyed the gentlemen was to me altered to one of the most perfect courtesy 
and civility ; and the most polished Frenchman could not have reined in his 
steed with more grace, or have expressed more gentlemanly regret at my 
being annoyed and alarmed by my donkey accidentally running against his 
horse. Though it was evident he held the Christians in abhorrence, he saw 
that I was a womans and he treated me with deference and respect." This 
was no solitary specimen of an unlooked-for trait in Oriental manners; on 
the contrary, Mrs. Elwood seems to have experienced generally, throughout 
the wild countries she traversed, that ‘^homage to the fair" which is arro- 
gated by European nations as a proud characteristic peculiar to themselves. 
Mrs. Elwood’s gratification at this behaviour has inclined her to think that 
“ all we are told of the imprisonment of the seraglio is a great mistake," 
and that the Turkish ladies are under no greater restraint than princesses 
and ladies of rank in our own country, and the homage that is paid Uiem 
seems infinitely greater." Certain it is, that the sacredness of the female 
person is so regarded throughout these countries, that Mr. Salt seriously 
recommended the audior to carry all the valuable papers and money about 
her ; so that, as Mrs. Elwood prettily remarks, « 1 found that in Egypt I 
was likely to be the guardian of the party, and that, in my utter helplessness, 
I miglit possibly be a panoply from dangor to my protectors themselves." 

A fortnight at Cairo enabled them to get a glimpse of the wonders there. 
They made a pic-nic party to the pyramids, those “time-pieces of the crea- 
tion, by which the flight of centuries may be counted, os by the gnomons of 
our dials we reckon that of hours." Mrs. Elwood attempted the attempt" 
to scale that of Cheops, but was obliged to desist. Her courage, or ra^er 
her physical strength, enabled her to go through the interior chambers, 
crossing dark abysses by steep, narrow, and slippery ledges, amidst dirt and 
bats. 

Ascending the Nile, they visited Carnac and Diospolis, the stupendous 
architectural relics of which impressed our fair oountr^oman with wonder, 
and of which she has given succinct and elegant descriptions. “ After tra- 
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Mjiing a low of land, which ia annually flooded by the Nile, ^ oome 
the teiqple (of Luxor), and here I doubt whether Sir Walter Scotty 
lin^aU his powers of description, would be able^to convey even a faint idea 
overwhelming grandeur that awaits the spectator. An avenue of 
^ptoihes ' which, th^gh partly ruined, are still distinctly visible, reaches 
^m^^^araac to^'Luxor, two or three miles distant. In every direction sweep 
flijd colonnades ^ and innamerable courts and halls puzzle and bewilder the 
imagination : the walls are covered with a profusion of sculpture and paint- 
ing.” These objects are within the reach of those who pursue the overland 
route (llrough Egypt, and are no slight recommendations of this journey. 
The VaJIey of the Tombs of Kings (Biban-ool-Moolk), and the Merono- 
nium,'* the Temple of Dendyra, and the other relics of an age of wonders, 
are neatly and prettily delineated. 

The real terrors of the overland journey were now to be encountered, in 
the passage of the desert, where the camseen and the sinwomy itaoring 
sands and treacherous .Arabs, make this sandy waste more dreadful to the 
traveller than the liquid element. About thirty camels formed the caravan 
— Mrs. Elwood’s conveyance was the taktroiian,” — iakht- 
i-rawatiy or travelling litter, — a vehicle composed of open wood-wort, or 
llCttices, placed upon shafts, and carried by camels, one going in front, the 
other behind, os a sedan-chair is borne by men. Wc can easily imagine 
that the genius of Messrs. Baxter and Pearse, of Long Acre, can contrive 
a more convenient carriage for this part of the “Journey. 

At their first halt, on the borders of the very desert, where Mrs. El- 
wood and her vehicle were obj|cts of great admiration to the peasantry of 
Sherafla, a Bedouin of the ^qabde tribe presented himself to escort the 
party through the desert to Cdsseir : an office which is little different from 
that of collecting a tax from passengers, the non-payment of which would 
expose them to plunder^^ He is* described as a strikingly handsome figure, 
with a commanding and martial air; a coarse white cloth thrown carelessly, 
but gracefully brA picturesquely round him ; his features remarkably fine and 
regular, his intelligent countenance lighted up by bright and wildly-expressive 
eyes, &c. This is no unfaithful representation of the better order of the 
children of the desert. 

It might have been expected that a European lady— a newly married 
lady too — nursed amidst the softnesses of polished life, would have passed 
her first night in a tent upon the borders of the desert, surrounded by 
Turks and Arabs, Mogrebyn hadjes, camels and camel-drivers, with some 
inquietude; but Mr^jp^ Elwood .says, slept as well and as soundly as if 
we had been beneath the gilded roof of a stately palace.’" She admits she 
was ** bom under a roving star but she assigns a better reason for her 
fortitude : 

** Far firom my heart was trembling fear, 

For thou, my gracious God, wast near.*’ 

The accidents of the road are there, indeed, somewhat more embarras- 
sing than in England. They found themselves unprovided with a sufficient 
quantity of good water, their bread failed them, and their camels and 
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eamel-drivers also, became restive. But we will quote tlie account of tfaeir 

first march into the desert ' , , 

Our little caravan consist^ of twenty-eight camels, a few donkeys, a cou- 
ple of goats, one of which we brought with us from Midta, and the other we 
had purchased at Kennd, and we carried with, us tents, beds, ^king-utensilsj 
clothes, provisions, and water, not only for the desert, but also for the Red Sea. 
We had about fifteen camel-drivers, who walked by the side their camels, 
two of whom constantly kept close to my takhtrouan, which moved in the 
centre for safety. The camels were tied two or three together; some stalked 
on before, whilst others lingered behind, and our attendants, darting in every 
direction, shouted, hallooed, or raised a wild and by no means unmelodious 
song, that sounded harmoniously as it floated upon the ambient air md broke 
the silence of the night. C-^^, mounted on a camel, rode by my side, whilst 
our Bedouin guide, our Ababd^ Dahdy,i.as we termed him, rode sometimes in 
front and sometimes brought up the rear. Being furnished with a mussuk of 
water, the coolness of which he understood how to preserve, and a wooden 
bowl, his appearance was most, welcome to the thirsty individuals of the party, 
as he most courteously distributed his favours to all. The Indian Sheik 
Chaund, the Portuguese cook ^atiste, the Maltese Giovanni, the Ababdc, 
and a negro attendant, each one looking more foreign than the other, were 
all mounted upon camels, and I would have given something to have gone 
down Regent Street in grand procession, takhtrouan and all, exactly as we 
were at this instant : I assure you I think we should have caused a great sen- 
sation, perhaps even greater than the Lord Mayor’s Show. For defence, we 

had C *8 pistols, gun, sword, and our Ababde Dandy, and now we were 

fairly entering upon the skirts of the desert. There -were still some lingering 
marks of vegetable life, and in the vicinity of one» or two wretched-looking 
villages which we passed were some date-dates, and a few plants of a speciea 
of solanum, called burrambeer. We experienced several little stoppages, 
arising from the camels throwing off their badlyrpacked burdens ; and once in 
particular, I was quite alarmed by a dreadful screaming, which was caused by 
our poor chickens being thrown from theif elevated position on the top of a 
camel, and most dismal were the outcries and cackling raised. The on dit 
was, that they made as much noise as if so many women were there ! As it 
grew dark, several wild and suspicious-looking personages hung upon our rear. 
The Ababdc was sent to remonstrate with them, but in vain. Sheik Chaund 
threatened them with ** a pistol,” but with no efiect ; till at length C— 
resolutely riding up to them, told them with an authoritative air, " if they did 
not move off, he would bring Mahomet Ali upon them.” The name of Ma- 
homet Ali was at last understood, and the substance of the threat compre- 
hended, for after a short pause, *' Mahomet Ali !” said they, and immediately 
decamped. 

About midnight the moon rose in the east, waning towards her last quarter, 
when we discovered that Shmk Chaund, who had und|g his charge our most 
valuable trunks, was not with the caravan. We came to a halt and held a 
consultation. Conceive me in my takhtrouan, interpreter-general to the 
party, surrounded by men on camels, and wild and clamorous Arabs on foot. 

1 delivered C *b orders to Giovanni in Italian, who explained them in 

Arabic to the Reis, or captain of our little band, and the answers travelled 
circuitously back again in the same way. Sheik Chaund was vooferated re- 
peatedly in grand chorus ; a gun was fired, and our Ababdd sent back in search 
of him. We were fully convinced he bad fallen a victim to the robbers of the 
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deier^ aftd we tho^t of our sttspicious^lookiog Arabs, till at length, after 
sonsiderable ChaiijCMl and the Ababdd came trotting merrily up, 

fb^ormer having behind to bring up a fallen^camel. 

K still there were, as it is almost invariably found to be the case, positive 
enjoyments which balanced the evils that must be endured : the stars, after 
sunset, were " brilliant beyond conception, emitting a pure and vivid light, 
amply compensating for the want of that of the moon;” the air was 
bland and agreeable, and the plain, though wild and arid, and slightly 
undulated, like the waves of the sea, was firm and pleasant to walk upon. 
Caravanserais, below the character of English pigsties, yet acceptable re- 
treats from the scorching sun, were erected around occasional wells of bitter 
water, that prime commodity, the steial^i^g 6f which is a serious crime. 
The description of the domestic ecoiidmy of the desert tribes demands but 
few words : “ a couple of sticks, witli a ragged cloth ^extended across, 
forming their habitation, two ston^ and a third placed at the top, con- 
stituting their kitchen, a goat and its kid theii* flock ; a blue shift was the 
attire of the women, and a ragged turban and coarse cloth round the middle, 
tliat pf the men.” They subsist chiefly uppn the hucksheesht or charitable 
contributions of travellers: the never-ending cry for hucksheesh, uttered 
ffom even the chief and the magistrate, down to the naked fellah, in all 
the various tones of demand, request, and abject supplication, is amusipgly 
described. 

In six days they reached Cosseir, and as they had fortunately met with 
neither robber nor simoom, but, in their stead, with courteous Arabs, and 
pleasant noHh winds, we are not much surprised at Mrs. Elwood's remark, 
that, as they wound along the noble and majestic mountains in the vicinity 
of Cosseir, she ** really felt, quite sorry this was to ,be tlieir last night in 
the desert.” She is even led to declare her*preferehce, her “ infinite pre- 
ference,” of the patriarchal mode of life of the wild Arabs “ to the artificial 
stupidity of civilization and ** when tired of the unfeelingness, selfish- 
ness, and barbarity of jtsexiAo-civilized society, frequently have I felt’ 
disposed to. exclaim — ^ 

* Fly to the desert, oli, fly with me , 

During their fortnight’s sijour at Cosseir, they occupied a cdmfortable 
habitation, belonging to an African merchant, commandiUg a view of the 
sea. Conceive my astonishment and surprise,” says Mrs. El wood, 
" upon repairing thither, on first entering, to ^aze upon the exquisite beauty 
of the waves, and, to watch the sun which was just emerging from the 
bosom 'of the ,\yater 4 [^ see the latter, instead of rising in its usual circular 
form, assume that of a pillar of fire ! I poritively doubted the evide^e 
of my senses, and I should scarcely hope to be believed, but that I find the 
ancients, and Agatharchides in particular, have mentioned the same phe- 
nomenon upon these coasts, where they observed ‘ the sun rose like a pillar 
of fire.’ Lord Valentia also noticed a similar appearaace at Mocha, 
where he saw it set in like manner. W« .subsequently frequently saw it 
assume an elongated, but never again so completely columnar a figure. 
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We eouki but think of the pillar of fire» which for forty years gave hght to 
the Israelites in the wilderness.’* 

The climate was not unpleasant, the nights were lovely; the sea was of 
an exquisite hue, the shells and other marine productions were beautiful : 
** through the transparent waves, a beautiful mosaic pavement, composed 
of corallines, shells, and coloured stones, was distinctly visible." These 
enjoyments were as usual to be purchased by their countervailing evils. 
Almost all the fresh water at Cosseir is brought from a well in the desert, 
six miles distant, and this is so impregnated with sulphur as to be almost 
undrinkable. Flies and mosquitoes abounded ; and provisions were dear, 
on account of its being the height of the Hadje season. 

As other mercantile marts in the Red Sea, Cosseir exhibits a melange 
of nations, features and complexions, — Africans and Asiatics, negroes and 
Hindus. Among the medley, our travellers met with two Germans, lite- 
rary adventurers, who were travelling in'these remote countries with the 
ultimate intention of penetrating into Abyssinia, '*of which enterprizing 
undertaking they spoke with as much sang-froid as if they were arranging 
a trip from liondon to Brighton or Cheltenham." 

Our travellers took a passage for Juddah on board an Arab dow literally 
crammed with Hadjes, for there was not room for them to lie down at full 
length on the deck. Col. and Mrs. Elwood landed at Ynmbo, and the 
appearance of the latter in the streets produced a magical effect upon the 
population, high and low. The apathetioal Tiirk> smoking in a coffee- 
house, laid down his pipe in mute wonder; tlie more vivacious Arabs 
followed them with looks of curiosity ; the children thronged about them 
capering with ecstacy ; nay, the old ^vernor^ gravely smoking in his divan, 
started in amaze, and actually ran to the windows. In the midst of all 
this fermen^ the strictest politeness was observed towards the visitors, and 
if some of the children ventured innocently to gaze in their faces, they 
were prevented by the crowd from annoying them. The inhabitants of 
Yambo seemed miserably podr, and some wretches, probably destitute 
Hadjes, were literally biting the ground as if through actual -starvation. 
The sufferings of the crowds of poor wretches, who perform their peniten- 
tial pilgrimage to Mecca, in the course of which multitudes die of fatigue 
and privation, render it wonderful that an individual, who has once passed 
the cruel ordeal, should dream of repeatuig jt. 

They again set sail : their sufferings on board the wretched dow, and 
the enervating atmosphere of tlie Red Sea, seem to have been more severe 
than the dreaded journey through the desert ; and thoj|gh the pellucid water 
of the sea offered a more agreeable, object than the wavy sands of the 
Tfaebaid, yet the barren aspect of the coast, the iron sky and brazen soO of 
the Hedjaz, could scarcely be more pleasing than the monotonous sand* 
plains of the former. 

On entering the bay of Arabok or Rabogh, the cargo of Hadjes landed 
to perform the first rite of their pilgrimage. 

All the passengers, and we among the rest, hurried instantly on shore, and 
as there could not have been fewer than 2,000 persons assembled, the acene of 
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that ensued is almost inconceivable, and quite indescribable. Some 

to pitching tents and temporary awnings, others to kindling fires in small 
ioles upon the sand, whilst a band of Bedouin Arabs came down with provi- 
sions from jfifi||ieighbouring village of Arabok or Rahipgh, which appeared to 
be about or five miles distant, and where some date-trees were visible. 
They offered for sale, mutton cut up in small pieces of a quarter of a pound 
each, wood, water, &c. all tied up in sheep-skins. Jhe evening was damp and 
chilly, when in about half an hour after their landing, the pilgrims began to 
perform the first rite of the Hadje, termed Jaharmo. Stripping off their warm 
and gay-colourcd robes and turbans', which were carefully tied up in bundles 
by their attendants, they plunged into the sea, where, after bathing and praying, 
or rather reciting certain forms of prayer, they invested themselves in the Ihram^ 
\vhich is a long piecle of cloth loosely wrapt round their waists, such as is worn 
by the commonest Arabs. Some few threw an additional and similar piece over 
their shoulders, like a lady’s lace>scarf. This rite is said to have been insti- 
tuted by Mahomet to inculcate humility in his followers : but the sudden tran- 
sition from the warm woollen garments of the Turk to the thin cotton ihram 
must be very trying to the constitution, and the more we saw of the privations 
undeq^one by the pilgrims, the more were we convinced that the Hadje is no 
Itght affair, and that considerable enthusiasm and resolution must be necessary 
to enable them to support the hardships incident to the undertaking. Our ser- 
vant Sheik Chaund, was much importuned to turn Hadje ; but fortunately for. 
us, as we should thereby have been deprived of his 'services, he declined it, 
for, as he told his master with much natveUy ** he was a young man now, and 
did not care for such things ; some years hence, when he was an old one, ho 
should think about the duties of his religion.” The metamorphosis which 
took place in the appei^ance of the passengers, tn consequence of the assump- 
tion of the Ihram, yps mdst amusing, and even ridiculous. He who left the 
ship a well-dressed, *hi^estic, and handsome-looking man, came back the bald, 
shivering, shaking Hadje; and, atripped of his Turkish trappings, which cer- 
tainly are most imposing and becoming, many a dignified and magnificent- 
looking personage was transformed, as by a magic spell, into a cothmon-placc, 
mean, insignificant-looking figure, seeming as if half asbanied of his appear- 
ance, and not knowing what to make of himself when divested of his flowing 
robes. After bathing, the Hadjes fell piously to scratching up the sand like so 
many dogs,', and forming it into little hq^ps, sometimes to the numbrr of a 
hundred. To judge from the disturbed state of the surface of the sand in con- 
sequence, the pilgrims must have been either great sifiners or great saints. Little 
do our English children think, when they are making what they term ” dirt 
pies,” that they are literally only performing one of the initiatory rites of the 
Mahometan Hadje. The women, retiring to some little distance, apparently 
went through the same ceremonies, as we saw ‘Xhein plunging into the sea, 
whilst their friends kept guard over them, and waved to intruders to keep at 
a distance. 

At Juddab they found Sir Hudson Lowe, who had hired a Bombay nirtive 
merchant vessel to proceed to that presidency, and ^Colonel El wood and his 
party obUuned a passage in it. Though Juddah is considered the sea-port 
of Mecca, and the Hadje season was at its height, Mrs. E. says the Musul- 
mans appeared even more liberal than elsewhere. Swarms of cockroaches, 
mosquitoes, and small ants, were their fclbw-passcngcrs in the George 
Crutlenden. 
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At Ifodeida, where Mrs. Elwood was struQk with the beautiful Atiibesqae 
architecture and carving, our fair author had an opportunity of seeing Ae 
inside of a haram. 

• 

In C ■ *8 absence I always remained in my own room; but one evening, 
as I went upon my terrace to enjoy the fresh sea-breeze which was just setting 
in, a casement which I had» never before observed slowly opened, and a black 
hand appeared waving significantly at me. Impressed wi^ some degree .of 
fear I immediately retreated, but On looking again the waving was repeated ; 
and several women peeping out, beckoned me to them, making signs that the 
men were all out of the way. Whilst I was hesitating, a negro woman and a 
boy came out upon another terrace, and vehemently importuned me by signs 
to go to them. I had just been reading Lady Mary Wortliey Montague’s de- 
scription of a Turkish haram — an opportunity might never again occur of 
visiting an Arab one. After some d>nflict between (ny fears and my curiosity, 
the latter conquered, and down I went, the boy meeting me at the foot of the 
stairs ; and, lifting up a heavy curtain, he introduced me into a small interior 
court, at the door of which were a number of women’s slippers, *and inside 
were about a dozen females clothed in silk trowsers, vests closely fitting the 
figure, and fastening in front, and turbans very tastefully put on; They 
received me with the utmost cordiality and delight, the principal lady, Zaccarn, 
as I found she was called, making me sit down by her side, caressingly taking 
my hand, presenting me with a nosegay, and, after previously tasting it, ofler- 
ing me coilee, which was brought on a silver tray, in the usual beautiful little 
china cups. It was, however, so perfumed that I could scarcely drink it. 
She did the honours, and ajipcarcd as superior to the others in manners and 
address as an English lady would be to her maid-servants. Her* figure > was 
light and slender — her features pretty and delicate— her countenance lively and 
intelligent, — whilst her manners, which were peculiarly soil and pleasing, were 
at the same time both afiectionute and sprightly. The other women crowded 
round me with great emprcst.emeat ; by signs we kept up a very animated 
conversation, and when we could not quite comprehend each other’s meaning, 
we all laughed heartily. They asked me where I came from, whether I had 
many ornaments, any children, &c. exhibiting theirs with great glee. They 
were amazingly struck with my costume, which they examined so minutely, 
that I began to think I should have had to undress to satisfy their curiosity ; — 
but what most amused them, was, the circumstance of my gown fastening 
behindt which mystery they examined over and over again, and some broad 
French tucks at the bottom seemed much to astonish them, as they could not 
discover their use. They asked me the name ( f every thing I had on, and 
when, to please them, I took off my cap, and let down iny long hair, Zaccara, 
following my example, immediately took ofi‘ her turban and showed me hers : 
the n^ro woman, who seemed the wit of the party, in the mean time holding 
up the lace cap upon her broad fat hand, ahd exhibiting it to all around, 
apparently with great admiration, exclaiming “ caap, caap,” and also endea- 
vouring, much to their detriment, to put on my gloves, with which they were 
particularly amused. I sat with them some time, and it was with difficulty 
they consented to allow me to leave them at last. 

They landed at Mocha during the festival of the Mohurrum ; and Mrs. 
Elwood says, although 1 probably was the first English woman who 
ever perambulated the streets of Mocha in this fearless manner, 1 met with 
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no molestation; and though at first we never went forth without « guard of 

sepoya, yet subsequently, C and 1 took some tdie’d-iSte walks without 

any more cause for alarm than if we had been parading the streets 4>f 

0'*I3^y arrived at Bombay on the 29th July, more than six weeks from 
embarkation at dUd|h< This part of the journey seems to have been 
Ij^qiost irksome of chiefly owing to the bad accommodations on board 
i&ilow and the George Cruiienden, which Mrs. Elwood declares site 
with no sensations but those of pleasure. 

The description of Bombay, of its local scenery, its population, its pfo- 
• ductions, its zoology, its society and manners, is sketched in a graceful and 
pleasing style, much more scientifically than might be expected from a lady's 
pen, yet with a freedom from pedantry, and a gaiety, which seem to vindi- 
cate a lady's claim to its composition. Even the graver' matters of com- 
merce arc not altogether passed over ; and Mrs. Elwpod ventures to the 
brink of the free-trade controversy, thinking it " almost a pity that British 
tradesmen should not be ratlicr invited than prevented from settling in the 
remote provinces of India," because, ** independent of the benefit it would 
be of to our starving manufacturers at home, it would be such a convenience 
^io residents in India to be able to procure English articles with facility." 

The superstitions and mytho-history of the Hindus, their deities, allego- 
rical fables, and sacred writings, even the languages and literature of India, 
arc all touched upon and elucidated in so very clear, though concise, a man- 
ner, that although Mrs, Elwood says, or seems to say, she borrowed the 
details from ** the dry volumes of the Asiatic Researches, and other tomes 
of Oriental erudiCion," we suspect that some able masculine pen assisted in 
die compilation.* If our conjecture is erroneous, Mrs. Elwood will not be 
displeased at the commendation which it implies. 

Not long after their arrival at Bombay, Colonel Elwood was selected, as 
“ an officer of judgment and experience," to proceed to Cutch, and take the 
command of a regiment stationed there which had become disorderly. This 
afforded his lady an opportunity to visit and describe a part of India much 
less known than Bombay. They sailed from this presidency on the 31st 
October 1826, in apattemar, a small native vessel, and followed the coast 
to Mundavie, tlie sea-port of Cutch, from whence they set off for the capi- 
tal, Bhooj, or Bhooj-bhooj, distant about thirty-five or forty miles. The 
cavalcade consisted pf several heavy carts drawn by bullocks, laden with 
tents, furniture, cooking utensils, &c. (their heavy baggage having been 
sent before) ; then the retinue of the family, and their families, some on 
camels, others on foot; lastly came the Colonel on horseback and his lady 
in a palanquin, attended'by an escort of horse and foot : the journey occu- 
pied several days ! Such an important affair is travelling forty miles, in a 
country where mail-coaches, post-chaises, stage-waggons, and Mac- 
adamized roads, are yet unknown. Mrs. Elwood describes the country as 
“ but one degree better than the desert of the Thebaid." The city and 

• A few eppaiently deHeal mkukei, luchM Mount JCwin to Mem* tepetted, Mem to lupport thU 
coDjectur& 
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eMtonmeiil of Bbooj wos eiiyelq}ed on their onrivnl in a dense £og ; the 
dimate was oold and moist; weather dreary and unoomfortable, an 
occasional hurricane or eartfaqualce, to which Cutch is paitieulariy subject, 
diversifying this scene. 

The province of Cutoh-Bhooj, thus distinguished from Cutoh Gundava, 
in Baloochistan, is a long strip of land bounded by the aea, the Indus and 
the Runn, or Rin, an extensive 'salt marsh, in one part eighty miles broad. 
A range of mountains runs thiongh it from east to west ; the bills are of the 
most fantastic shapes, and large insulated masses of rock are soattored in 
all directions ; the greater part is a rock destitute of soil, and presenting 
the wildest aspect ; few or no springs of water are to be found, and the 
whole face of the country bears marks of volcanic action, which has le- 
jxmtedly changed its features. Mrs. Elwood says, she could imagine that 
Cutch had been originally merely a rocky island of volcanic production, 
thrown up, at some great convulsion of nature, and that in the course of 
ages, soil had been washed down by the Indus, the Bhimni (g^u. Looni ?), 
the Puddar, and other streams which now lose themselves in the sands.'' 
Cutch offers great attractions to the mineralogist, but none to the botanist. 

The inhabitants are wild and rude, like the country, of predatory habits 
and treacherous character; they arc said to be composed of refuse of 
Hind and Sind," and tlieir religion is an adnlierated Hinduism. The 
reigning family are Jharejalis ; who, in Cutch, arc half Mahometans aitd 
half Hindoos, believing in the Koran and observing some of the rites of 
the Valshnavas. They marry the women of otlier Rajpoot tribes, but will 
not condescend to allow their own females to intermarry with them, and in 
consequence, in Cutch, female infanticide universally prevails. As late as 
1818," says Mrs. Elwood, “it was calculated that there were not less than 
1,000 infants destroyed, and in a population of 12,000 males, there were 
nut more than thirty females alive. This barbarous custom, it is to be 
feared, continues in full force, os was evident from a census of the Jhare- 
jah villages which we saw in 1826, though some think it is on the decrease." 

The ruo of Cutch is a minor, the son of the ex-rao Bharmulgee, who 
was deposed on account of his cruelties and excesses ; the power of the 
state, however, is at present vesi^ in the English government. In former 
times the country, from its local character and the valour of the Rajpoot 
tribes who inhabited it, was considered impregnable; but the Jharejalis 
have much degenerated, and they were subdued by the British in 1819. 

Mrs. Elwood had an opportunity of visiting the interior of a Jharejah 
zenana, having been invited to tbe palace at Bhooj, by the ranee of Cutch, 
wife of the ex-rao, and mother of the reigning prince. It was a small 
dark apartment, with unglazed windows; its furniture consisted of a four- 
post bed and a small couch, a carpet, and two silver chairs. * The person 
of the Ranee was handsome, her costume rich, her manners dignified and 
highly pleasing. 

Whilst they resided in Cutch, the Captain Doria, of whom much has 
been said, made his appearance there. His .history is almost a romance. 
He was one of the Italian Carbonari, and being obliged to fly his native 
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Ip in Bgypt, travelled to Persia^ an^^vas alloyed to take 
HiUimRml^Sat^yJoa. He then wandered to Bombay^ ^ut not beii^ 
allow^ femain, the rca^b e went to Hyderabad, in Sinde, and entered the 
serv^pe '’of ihe ^uieen^^tr rulers of that country, where ^ was, at firs^ 
in higlk^^Dilr ; bntlieN^Bs soon eclipsed by a low IrishmaQ, and forced to 
make dnasy retreat from assassination by swimming the Indus and escap- 
ing into desert, whefe he Wandered on foot, till he arrived half-famished 
at the ^jglish cantonment at Bhooj. Hi^'ng recruited his health and 
resoiirddjluie set off to find employment either under the Imaum of Mus- 
cat, or Runjeet Singh. 

The descriptions given by Mrs. Elwood of the country, manners, and 
people of Cutch, arc, as usual, very pleasing and intelligent. We must, 
however, hurry over the remainder of the work. 

After a residence of about twelve months in Cutch, they departed for 
Surat, of which and the neighbouring country very interesting details arc 
given. Our fair author took a trip to the celebrated Kubbeer bur, or 
enormous banyan tree on the banks of the Nerbudda, visiting on her way 
the hospital for animals at Broach, but fo.und no appearance of (leas or 
other insects said to be supported there.” 

It was commodious and spacious, closed with gates, and exactly resembled 
a thrge straw-yard in England. Round it were stalls for tiie invalid inhabi- 
tants ; numbers of lean and old cattle, which reminded us of Pharoah's ill- 
favoured kind, seemed spending their last days in comfort and luxury; and 
some were a-Ctually breathing their last. Besides these, and some milch-cows, 
there yvere some old horses, an antelope with its young one, which seemed as 
if it had broken its leg, and a peacock. The whole looked so comfortable, 
that we could have spent the day quite as agreeably there, as in some of the 
serais, caravanseras, and durrumsallahs, which it has' been out fate to visit. 

The excavations at ElepJiaiita w’^erc not forgotten, and arc well de§gri$i^ 
Mrs. Elwood remarks the resemblance between the sculptures in tlu^ 
oaves and 1ho.se in Egypt ; ** there is the same p[a«^, serenity of couqti* 
nance, the same amiable tranquillity of expression, witfi the singularly tl)ick 
pouting lip.'' Of the famous Trimurti, or three-hcaded bust, she say^ 

1 never yet saw any picture that did this triple-headed figure justice, fgV it 
is certainly a superb piece of sculpture.” 

In May 1828, Mrs. Elwood cmbaikcd for England, and landed in 
September, at East Bourne ; from thence, in two houra-time, she reached 
Windmill Hill, the residence of h^r father, Mr. Curteis, M.P. for Sus- 
sex, whence she had taken her departure nearly three years before on the 
overland journey to India.” 
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ACCOUNT OF OHEAD. 

BY THE LATE LIE OTEN AMT-COLONEL SELAMAIME. 

The following account of Omkar, or Oonkar, a celebrated place of 
Hindoo pilgrimage situated on an island, curiously formed, in the Nerbudda, 
is a copy of the rough notes of tltc late Lieutenant-Colonel James Dela- 
maine, of the Bengal army, political agent at Nemaur. 

This distinguished officer, who died last year at the Cape of Good 
Hope, on his way to Europe, for the benefit of his health, had accumulated 
a great variety of information respecting the obscure part of Central India 
which was the scene of his official duty, which would have enabled him 
greatly to enrich the stores of European science in the Oriental department, 
lie was for many years under Sir John Malcolm, by whom he was held 
in high estimation, as well as by all who knew him. He cultivated 
assiduously the literature of India, including the Sanscrit and Persian 
languages ; and as his mind was replenished with 'the science of his own 
country, he was well qualified to increase its resources by the transfusion 
of what was valuable in that of th^ East. His curious paper on the 
Srawacs, a remnant of the Jains of early India, inserted in the first volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, i'^ a sufficient pledge of 
his talents and erudition. 

Arrived at Goodurpoora,* on tlie ISlli January 182/>, and took post 
in a puJeka (stone and mortar) abode, built by Moqjgeer, the Gossayn. 
Here the Gossayns are numerous, and possess almost all the buildings on 
this side of the river. They have erected small chhaUrees (cenotaphs) 
over their ‘ saints’ feet ’ {padukd) impressed on a slab. The buildings on 
thi.s side arc a good deal elevated above the river, to which you descend by 
flights of Slone steps, but arc low compared with Oonkar opjiositc. The 
course of the river here is curiously impeded by the rocks on either side, 
which confine it, and must certainly, in great floods, cover many of the 
houscB on both sides, were it not to find an outlet, in some degree, by the 
Caveii, which encircles Oonkar, to the northward, in this manner: 



" It is almost unprecedented, [ believe, for a small stream to pass through 
a large one and retain its original name. It appears, however, that the 

* A «maI1 place on the south bank of the Nerbi^da. 
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Cili^ n a Btream wbidi, tiipugh si^l, it of ^;teat pMte^iont, tinoe'ijie 
Nerbudda, .on requiring iTaa a matter of course to l>eoome ti^utai^ to it, 
on their juncthHi, found the Cardri averse to any- sui^ acknowledgment 
{voring its power, moreover, by passing as described.; they came, however, 
to an amicable adjustment and explanation, brought about, no doubt, by 
the Mgh hills which bound the Cavcri, and force it to return to the Ner- 
budda.* . The water is quite still in the basin of the river, opposite Oonkar ; 
but in rains, for want of vent, forms an immense whirlpool, in which 
the huge trees which are carried down remain frequently for days circling 
with great violence, till by some lucky chance they find their exit through 
the narrow gut. The number of fish of all sizes in this basin is astonish- 
ing; they become so ^liick when any grain is thrown in, that my dog 
jumped in frequently after them from the shore and the boat, snapping at 
them as they were struggling for the grain vrith his mouth, nor did they 
seem much to mind him. The natives assign no bottom to the water here ; 
H has, however, been found at the depth of eighty cubits when low. 

" It does not take above eight or ten minutes to ferry across. On visiting 
the temple, it covered and enclosed the original one, which is very small 
aqd old ; the dome or kulia appearing only through the platform of tlie 
upper aahhay or portico of the new temple. To enter, therefore, the 
sancium below, afler entering the teniple, you turn a little to the right, 
by which you come into the small original temple, which contains the 
pindee. This is extremely worn and furrowed by time, and water found in 
it. 1 pulled off my shoes to go in here, and churhaed four rupees. The 
new temple appears to have been erected by Jy Sing;t the older is lost in 
antiquity. The new temple is much disfigured by tlic ruinous muhals of 
the Raos of Mandatta, now uninhabited on account of dilapidation and 
ghosts. The Rao Doulut Singh has built a tolerable residence higher up 
the side of the hills : below is .a long range of buildings of the same 
description filled with dossayns. Ahlea Bye, a wife of the great Mulhar 
Rao Holcar, wanted to make a fine ghat and buildings in this spot, forming 
a kind of small bay ; but the Gossayns made much difficulty, and she gave 
up the design. The contingency of the rocks rolling down accidentally 
from monkeys or storms, from the crest of the hill and breast-works, keep 
the inhabitants in continual jeopardy. They are also much annoyed l)y 
snakes* A few" hundred yards above Oonkar is a projecting precipice, 
from which enthusiasts throvV' themselves into the rocky bed of the river. 
Some rubbed aandoor (cinnabar) marks the fatal spot where they fell. 
They take the leap off a small chubootra, (altar or terrace) ; but though it 
appears nearly perpendicular, they generally receive the first blow about 
half way down, firom which they rebound. The fall altogether may be 
about 150 feet. 

** On the morning of the 19tb, I walked the circuit usually made by 
pilgrims, or the I*ykurmu.X The road ascending obliquely to the left 

* 8«h k the feUe. founded on locality. 

t If Jy Stag of Ambdt, allttle more than a century } if Jey Sing of Guaaerat, about 70(1 yeara ago. 

t Pai Carma ; Pae it the *• foot," Cartm, not only •• actloo,” but lU TOfUlt. So that Pni- 

Cwma ii tha benefit or rewind of auih perambulation. 
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leads to the l^of fej^resert^^ joa & M^datta^ irhtle 

the Biore eii^>^ hill^ 'divi^iTby a deep nvini^’^ib'dietingiiislied as that of 
the father. Tt is said th|it t|key. quarrelled, living no, ot)^, places left 
unoonquered ; thoq^ it is uolikqly that the uonarchs of, India shoubl make 
two hills the scene qf contentiont^ However, the extraordinary ejctent.of 
the works or parapets'. that encircle both hil^.the nuiQeroas intersections 
of stone enclosing temples or buildings, or additional strength over .tha 
face of the hills, the grand ruins of the gateways, bArab durees, |hmples^ 
the enormous masses of stone which formed these,, the rich sculpture and 
various figures emblematical or ornamental, all ^ord,^ fq)l proof of tbe 
power and wealth of the early possessors of this island. The gateways 
are generally totally destroyed and blocked up, and the Mahomedans have 
evidently been very instrumental in the destruction of ^s place. There is 
scarcely a figure that has not been mutilated. At one spot I passed a 
groupe of fourteen or sixteen elephants sculptured in stone, which probably 
formed ornaments of the building, among the ruins of which they fj[a. 
huddled, or brought together from some of the neighboturing gateways. 
These too are every one defaced ; the Mahomedans po doubt considered 
them a part of mythology : and furthev on are the remdins of a very fine 
temple, the four porticos or subAas of which are pretty perfect, aqd 
formed of immense masses of stone. A small temple has subsequently 
been erected from part of the ruins, ahd (os appears by an inscription on 
the pavement of the door-way), by a Raja of Chunderee in Bundlecund, 
in the last century of the Samvat. After ascending the hill obliquely, 
which takes you upon Mukoond’s hill, a fatiguing climb, 1 passed on 
towards the temple of Mahadeo, said to have been erected (or rather the 
wing) by Cliunder Sah ; passed then along the works at ,the back of the 
island bounded close by a deep ravine, and defended a little further off by 
the Cavdri, of which you may here and there get a slight glimpse. Having 
compassed this part, I descended tlie deep ravine which- divides the two 
bills, and got to the top of the other by the ruined gateway, the road 
strewed with images and ruined buildings the whole way to the temple of 
the Pandus, some of which are represented by colossal figures on the east 
side. Having gone a little beyond this to the eastward, 1 feturaed along 
the river face, and descended by the temple to the ghat where we first 
landed. The mutilated elephants, .and the building wi^ tho four fine 
porticos, were among the remains of Mundatta’^ill. 

Dowlui Sin|^ does not allow the truth of the tale, that if one who 
takes the leap should escape with life, be would become Jtqfa q/* Oonhar^ 
and that, as a preoantion, they are poisoned before tiiey take the leap. 

The tree called Kuree, common in the jungles of these bills, has great 
reputation for sanctity, owing to the curious marks it exhibits under the 
thin white peel which covers the stem ; they seem to be the work of some 
worm : at any rate, have eveiy appearance of insTcriptions, and the word 
Ram, &c. may frequently be traced in them. Tt is not the least amusing 
part of the pilgrimage to observe the vestiges of the faith of enthusiasts, 
in innumerable edifices raised by them of one, two, or three stories, aooord- 
^«fa/.JoMr.N.S.VoL.3.No.ll. 2 E 
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iS^eij^mbition, of small stones heaped together along each side of 
the road^lPr erection of these, on the sacred pykurmu, will ensure the 
builders such habitations as they design in a future world. These even 
were raised, as I observed, on route from Pumejee, some miles from 
Oonkar ; ditto on the road to Singajee. ^ 

In Ae afternoon, went up by dingoes (a small boat) to Sylani, walking 
to meet them above the rapids, over which 1 could not get the big boat. 
Set off at three, returned by eight o'clock in the evening. 

" 23d — Visited Singajee's Chhattree, six miles cast of Moondee. This 
saint was of the Goulce caste, and buried alive on the spot about 150 
years ago. His feet arc impressed on the raised platform, as are tliose of 
ten or twelve ch^las (disciples) who have successively died, by the side of 
it. The only mud platform is that of a female of Sharah in Kundwa, wlio 
became a disciple, and expressed a wish to be buried alive as well, about 
six or seven years ago, which was done accordingly — she was a widow 
(Rajpoot). The Goulee, who receives the offerings here, has promised to 
make a pukka platform for her. Of whatever is offered, the custom here 
is to return to the offerer one-half, whether it be money or other kind. All 
hands strenuously affirm, that although goor (sugar) is the thing generally 
ITresented, and consequently great heaps of it are about, during the melas, 
during the three principal days not an ant, nor a fly, nor a crow, has ever 
been known to intrude. Seeing ought to be believing !" 


COLONEL IMLACH. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : Having read in your Journal for thib month the death of Colonel 
Henry Imlach, at Calcutta, in March last, reported without any comment, 
permit me to inform your readers that this gentleman went out as a cadet to 
Bengal in the year 1781 ; that he had consequently been forty-nine years in the 
service, nearly thirty of which he had been military auditor-general. Daring 
this period, the amount of the accounts which passed through his hands, owing 
to the expensive wars in which wc have been engaged, is wonderful ; and no 
person holding that office ever gave equal satisfaction to individuals, or more 
gratification to the government under which he served. 

It may be worthy of remark, that of 125 infantry cadets who went out to 
Bengal in the year 1781 * only three now remain on the list of the army; and 
that, of the four Bengal officers recently promoted by his Majesty’s brevet to 
the rank of major general, one of them is of fifty-two years’ standing, and the 
remainder have been in the service half a century. 

Sept. 20th, 1830. 


A Constant Readsb. 
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REMARKS THE PENAL CODE OF CHINA. 

No. II. 

Since the publication of the first portion of these remarks, the writer 
has learned, by recent intelligence from China, that the Hing-poot or 
Criminal Tribunal at Peking, has addressed the reigning emperor, recom- 
mending a new edition of the criminal code. “ The late emperor,” it is 
observed, ordered that a revised and corrected edition of the Criminal 
Code should be published every ^ve years ; the first five being a slight 
revisal, and the second five, or tenth year, a thorough one. At present 
(the Board says), in consequence of the many alterations which have taken 
place during the last ten years, which is the period Taou-kwang has reigned, 
the alterations and modifications of criminal law have been so numerous, 
that the code and practice no longer correspond.”^ 

The last remarks, it will be recollected, applied to the Preliminary 
Regulations,** forming the first head or division of the code, denominated 
General Laws.** The subject of the present v\'ill be the second division, 
the “ Civil Laws,*' or such as relate to the administration of the govern- 
ment ; the first book is on the System of Government.** 

The first section relates to hereditary succession. Sir George Staunton 
tells us, tiiat although titles, descendible to the heirs male, are occasionally 
conferred in China by the emperor, as a reward for eminent services, they 
are resumable by the crown at pleasure, and the possessors of them enjoy 
few, if any, exclusive privileges. None of the Jicreditary dignities, which 
existed previous to the Tartar conquest in 1644, appear to have been recog- 
nized by the present government, except that attached to the family of Con- 
fucius, whose real or supposed descendants are at this day distinguished 
with peculiar titles of honour, and maintained at the public expense.” 

The regulations respecting succession provided in the code clearly demon- 
strate the existence, at one time, of hereditary rank and titles in China. 
Succession thereto is held to bo m the eldest son born of the prinripal wife, 
or such eldest son’s surviving legal representative. On failure of this line 
of succession, or if the true heir be incapacitated to succeed by incurable 
illness or misconduct, the succession devolves to the son next in age, or his 
representative. Where there are no sons, nor any legal representatives of 
sons, by the principal wife, capable of succeeding, the several sons of tlie 
other wives, and tlieir legal representatives, are entitled to the succession, 
according to seniority ; upon failure of whom the succession lastly devolves 
upon the sons of the younger brothers in order. Disputed claims are not 
determinable, as in England, by a committee of privileges, but by that 
universal regulator in China, the bamboo : a person who assumes an here- 
ditary dignity to which he is no. entitled, incurs 100 blows and three years* 
banishment. 

When the claim of a son or grandson is duly authenticated, it must be 
reported to the council of state, and tlirough this channel submitted to the 
emperor for ratification, and for tlic authority to continue to the heir the 

* Canron RtgUta-, Juiutry 19. 
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^ emolument which may have been annexed to the dignity. There are several 
other provisions of subordinate moment in relation to hereditary dignities. 

The appointments and removals of all officers, civil and military, are 
reserved to the emperor : an attempt on the part of any great officer of 
state to confer an appointment by his own authorily is a capital crime. We 

« formed, however, by the translator, that the viceroys and commanders- 
ef of provinces are constantly in the habit of filling up vacancies in 
Ihffir respective jurisdictions ; but this is done expressly by virtue of the 
authority conferred by the emperor, and generally ad interim, till the 
imperial pleasure is ^own. An example of the existence of the royal 
prerogative is given by Sir George in ^e Appendix, in a statement of 
the charges against the minister Ho-quen, or Ho-ohung-tong, the minister 
and favourite of Keen-lung. 

The details respecting the history and fate of this celebrated personage, 
t Whose great influence is supposed to have thwarted the objects of the 
British embassy under Lord Macartney, are interesting, and an epitome of 
them will relieve the dryness of the present remarks. 

He was a Tartar of obscure birth, and raised from an inferior station, 
owing to the emperor’s being struck, at first, with the comeliness of his per- 
son, as he stood guard at one of the palace gates, and afterwards discover- 
Jlng him to be a man of talents and education. He was quickly elevated to 
dignity, and when the British ambassador visited Peking, twenty years 
after, the direction of public affairs was entirely confided to him, and he 
might be said to possess, under the emperor, the whole power of the 
empire. Great as his influence really was, however, the emperor was not 
so blinded or so weak as to be his slave ; and conceiving that the minister 
had imposed upon him by a falsehood. Keen-lung degraded him to liis 
original low station, where he remained for a fortnight, when a fortunate 
accident exhibiting his innocence, he was restored to wonted, perhaps to 
greater favour : a daughter of the emperor was married to the son of Ho- 
quen. The general opinion was, that he took advantage of the dotage of 
the emperor, in his declining years, to abuse the power he possessed, and 
the prodigious wealth he amassed furnishes a strong presumption, if not a 
convincing evidence, of his corruption. An authentic statement of the 
property he possessed, at the period of its confiscation, represents that, 
besides lands, houses, and other immoveable property, bullion and gems 
were found in his treasury to the immense amount of twenty-three millions 
sterling. 

In the late Sir George Staunton's account of Lord Macartney’s em- 
bassy, Ho-chung-tong is described as displaying talents estimable as well as 
splendid. ** His manners were not less pleasing than his understanding was 
penetrating and acute : he seemed, indeed, to possess the qualities of a 
consummate statesman.” 

Almost immediately after the demise of Keen-lung, bis son and succes- 
sor, Kea-king, conceiving that this great minister, by his connexions, 
talents, and influence, had formed, or was capable of forming, a combina- 
tion opposed to the independence of his authority, caused him to be arrested, 
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and artieles of impeachmciit were exhibited agsinat bim,* oOmprebeAdiog 
the following diargei : 1, betraying so important etate-secret, in communi- 
cating to Kea-king the fact of his election to be the emperor's successor, 
and presenting him with the insignia of the rank, previous to the disclosure 
of the imperial edict, in expectation that such an act would win bis favour; 
2, riding on horseback through places where he was not authorized to piuui, 
when summoned to the presence of the late emperor ; 3, entering the inte- 
rior of the palace in a palanquin, when suffering from lameness, and pass- 
ing and re-passing through a certain gate before the people ; 4, appropriat- 
ing to himself young females educated for the service of the palace ; J, 
detaining reports of tlie military operations agamst the rebels, whilst the 
emperor was so impatient for intelligence as to be bereft of sleep and appe- 
tite ; 6, uniting in his own person the powers of several high offices ; 7, 
when the aged emperor's hand-writing became confused, through infirmity, 
declaring that his signature had better be thrown aside,” and issuing 
orders at his own suggestion ; 8, concealing reports of disorders committed 
by rebels, and taking no measures in consequence ; 9, when, on the decease 
of Keen-lung, his successor dispensed with the attendance of those princes 
and chiefs of the Mongou tribes who had not had the small-pox, Ho-qnen 
required them to attend indiscriminately; 10, concealing the incapacity 
(through age and infirmity) of a minister of state, because he was connected 
by marriage with Ho-quen ; 11, promoting dependents to high offices; 12, 
removing and dismissing principal officers at his sole will and pleasure ; 13, 
building apartments of the imperial wood nan-moo, f and laying out ter- 
races and gardens in the imperial style ; 1 4, possessing gems and precious 
stones, of immense value, and superior to those in the possession of the 
emperor, including a pearl of enormous size, larger than that which adorned 
the imperial crown ; lastly, the acquisition of immense wealth by unexam- 
pled corruption and avarice. 

Frivolous as some of the crimes appear, in such a state as China, there 
can be no doubt, if proved — -and they ore said to have been acknowledged 
without reserve by tlie accused himself — they deserved retribution. 

The supreme council extraordinary, which sat upon the trial of Ho-quen, 
condemned him to the capital punishment called slow and painful, due to 
high treason. The emperor, with great reluctance, and only in considera- 
tion that the culprit once held the post of highest honour and dignity in the 
emperor’s service, consented to remit the bentenoo of a slow and painful 
death, and by his royal favour permitted Ho-quen to be his own execu- 
tioner. 

A law, succeeding that which led to the aforegoing digression, provides 
an effectual remedy against the multiplication of hereditary dignities, and 
places some limit to the imperial prerogative, if it be not a dead letter ; by 
it, such officers of the civil department of government, who have not dis- 
tinguished themselves by extraordinary services to the state, as are recom- 

* •nwadlct omtalolm the vtlelw ot tmpeachmcBt, wa» noi imu*d till the fewth yiwrof 
in GODfiinnltjr to an liyuiiaion in the Lun-j/u» n Confucian work, which Tecommenda the virtue of 
three-yeax'a f^beannoe from change, when succeeding to an Inheritance. 

i 6hlh4UB4nlkh, or 8hlh.naa wood, raiervcd for imperial uw in China for Cochin Chin** 
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mended to the consideration of the emperor as deserving of heredittuy 
honours, shall suffer death by decollation, together with those who recom- 
mend them ! 

Respecting the supernumerary officers of government, it is enacted that 
their number is permanently established by law, and whoever shall appoint, 
or cause to be appointed, any supernumerary officer, or shall employ more 
than the established number of clerks, shall be punished with blows and 
banishment : the supernumerary is not liable to any penalty. 

In the transmission of official despatches, the messengers are to perform 
the services entrusted to them witiiin the periods established by law : for 
one day’s delay beyond the legal period they are liable to ten blows, which 
punishment is to be increased one degree, until it amount to forty blows, for 
every additional day’s delay. 

An important section in this division of the code is, that where partiality 
in the examination of candidates for literary degrees is obviated. These 
examinations are, as is pretty well known, conducted periodically by govern- 
ment-agents at each of the chief cities of the empire, and the degrees are, 
in fact, the sole regular channel of introduction to official employment, and 
consequently to rank and honours, in the empire. Sir George Staunton 
says that, though wealth may sooietimes surmount the difficulties in tlie 
progress of these examinations, by an authorized commutation — which, 
though allowed, detracts from the honour of a degree — ^there is no reason to 
believe that tlie legal inquiry into the qualifications of the candidates can in 
any instance be altogether evaded. By the section in question, an officer 
conferring a degree upon an unworthy or a disqualified person, or refusing a 
degree to a person duly qualified and entitled to it, is liable to punishment 
by blows, and also the individual improperly graduated, if he is cognizant 
of his ineligibility. If the report of the presiding examiner be erroneous, 
not designedly false, he is still liable to a mitigated punishment. 

With respect to the Tartar subjects of the empire, these examinations, it 
appears, are wholly dispensed with, or very much relaxed. »Sir George has 
inserted in the Appendix a curious edict of Kea-king, dated 23d April 
1800, shewing the different views he entertained with respect to tlie Tartars 
and Chinese : 

Whereas we have respectfully considered the decisions of our imperial father 
deceased, on the subject of a petition now presented to us for permitting the 
establishment of colleges in various districts of Tartary, where the youth of 
those provinces might be examined, and receive their literary degrees without 
the inconvenience of undertaking a journey to Pekin for that purpose. Though 
we are aware of the advantages that might result from such a measure, yet as 
the profession of arms is most congenial to the disposition of the inhabitants, 
as well as of the greatest local necessity in those countries, it would be a 
matter of just regret, that too great encouragement given to literary pursuits 
should ever divert the Tartar youth from the more active employments of the 
military and equestrian exercises. It might also be reasonably apprehended 
that partiality and corruption would gradually insinuate themselves into exami- 
nations which should be carried on in such remote and unfrequented stations. 

It is, therefore, our pleasure, that the examinations and distribution of lite- 
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rary degraes amongst the Tartan should be continued solely at Pekin as here- 
tofore ; and at the same time we stroi^ly recommend to the Tartar officers, 
civil and military, to instruct and exhort their sons, and the younger branches 
of their families, to consider the art of riding, and the use of the bow, as the 
most desirable and appropriate objects of their emulation, and which they can- 
not practice or culUvate with too much asMduity. 

The section respecting ** cabals and state-intrigues makes it tolerably 
apparent that the Chinese constitution contemplated no such legal political 
counterpoise to arbitrary power as what we term “ an opposition for it is 
enacted that *‘if any of the officers about the court cabal and combine to- 
gether, in order to impede and obstruct the measures of his majesty's 
government, all the parties to such cabal, without distinguishing between 
principals and accessaries, shall be beheaded, after the usual period of con- 
finement ; their wives and children shall become slaves, and their fortunes 
shall be conhscated.” Again : any combination and collusion between 
officers of justice and those in the imperial court, with the view of betraying 
the secrets of tlic state, backing pretensions to office, or addresses to the sove- 
reign for unlawful objects, is punishable capitally. '' If an officer belong- 
ing to any of the departments of government, or any private individual, 
should address tlie emperor in praise of the virtue, abilities, or successful 
administration of any of his majesty's confidential ministers of state, it is 
to be considered us an evidence of the existence of a treasonable combina- 
tion subversive of government, and shall therefore be investigated wiili the 
utmost strictness and accuracy : the offending party shall suffer deatli, by 
being beheaded ; his wives and children shall become slaves, and his pro- 
perty shall be confiscated. If the minbiter to whom the address related was 
privy to the design, he shall participate in the punishment." This is a very 
severe enactment, but probably expedient under such a government. 

The title of the second book is “The Conduct of the Magistrates." It 
begins with an appropriate section on the necessity of a due knowledge of 
the laws, which is enforced upon all officers and persons employed by 
government, who are required to pass an annual examination on this subject 
before their respective superiors, and if incompetent to explain the nature 
or comprehend tlie objects of the laws, they are punishable by fine or the 
bamboo, according to their rank. 

This regulation contains a singularly wise provision, which is analogous 
to our ancient “ benefit of clergy " (the accidental, not intended, effect 
of which, was to promote tJie acquirement of education amongst the lower 
orders), whereby all classes of private persons, whatever be tlieir rank or 
employment, who shall be found capable of explaining the nature and 
comprehending the objects of the laws, may claim a pardon for the first 
offence, in respect to certain crimes. 

A fraudulent perversion or change of the law, on the part of an officer of 
government, productive of disturbance and insurrection, is punishable capi- 
tally. A failure of executing an imperial decree, or the edict of the im- 
perial prince, either wilfully or through neglect, and the delay or postpone- 
ment of such execution, are punishable by blows. 
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The dengned destruction or discarding of imperial edioti^ or official 
seals of any tribunal or department of the state, is punisbable with death, as 
wen as those of individual officers, where the edict shall relate to tiie afikira 
of war. Even the inadvertent destrnction of such documents is punishable 
three degrees less severely than the wilful offence. The loss of an imperial 
edict or seal of office is punishable by blows and temporary banishment. 
Upon the loss occurring, the salary of the offender is to be immediately 
suspended, and if he finds the document or seal within thirty days, he shall 
be pardoned. 

The loss of books and registers of revenue accounts, by officers in charge 
of government property, is punishable by blows. "The clerks of all 
public offices, upon tlie expiration of their respective tenns of service, 
shall deliver over to their successors all the books of official accounts, with 
a distinct record in each case of the actual balance, and of the state of the 
accounts in each department, at the time when the transfer of the charge 
takes place, and any failure in these respects shall be punished with eighty 
blows. The deputy or executive officers of the several tribunals or public 
boards shall be liable to similar punishment.if they do not likewise ascertain 
and verify the state of each of the several accounts whenever any such trans- 
fers are effected:’" — a regulation which, omitting, perhaps^ the blows, 
might be advantageously adopted into our own code. 

The next regulation, however, is exclusively Chinese. Whoever, in 
addressing the emperor, irreverently, or inadvertently, makes use of his 
imperial majesty’s appellative, or that of any of his imperial predecessors, 
shall be punished with eighty blows, and with forty if the same is intro- 
duced improperly into any public document. Whoever ^umes, for him- 
self or any other private individual, any one of such sacred appellations, 
shall be punishable with 100 blows. " Nevertheless, it shall not be consi- 
dered as a violation of such sacred names if, in any case, the sound only is 
imitated, or if only one of the characters of the name is employed. If any 
mistake or error is committed in the statements or suggestions contained in 
an address to his majesty, the consequence whereof may be injurious to the 
public service — as, for instance, writing *■ inexcusable ’ instead cf ' ex- 
cusable,’ writing * 10 stone weight’ instead of * 1,000 stone weight,’ the 
offender shall be punished with sixty blows.” The force and the policy of 
these latter provisions can be fully appreciated by tltose alone who are con- 
versant with the peculiar written language of China, which demands the 
minutest accuracy. 

When public officers or departments of government neglect to lay re- 
ports before the emperor, or if an officer or a board, having done so, exe- 
cutes the laws without waiting for authority, or gives a wrong colour to 
facts so as to mislead his majesty (an offence probably of very common 
occurrence), they are punishable with more or less severity, by banishment^ 
blows, or both, as the case may require. 

Officers, detached on special service, not reporting their proceedings, 
exceeding the limits of their commission, or not delivering up Aeir cred^ 
tials or commission, are punishable by various inflictions of tlie usual instru- 
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ment of correction— the bamboo. The same instrument is applied to the 
officers of tribunals, where unnecessary delays have occurred : the punish- 
ment of a dilatory lord chancellor in China would, under this law, be the 
application of eighty blows, with the ** straight and polished piece of bam- 
boo,” to a tender part of his lordship’s body, witli a view of inspiring “"a 
sense of shame for his past, and a salutary admonition for his future con- 
duct.” 

The vigilant examination and re-examination of official records is pro- 
vided for by the same means ; a failure of duty in this respect being punish- 
able with blows varying in number from 10 to 100, with, in some cases, 
the forfeiture of the offender's salary. Where corrupt motives are apparent, 
the punishment is more severe. 

The unauthorized transfer, exchange, or delegation of official duties, is 
prohibited, under the penalty of eighty blows. 

The alteration of an official despatch is prohibited under the penalty of 
blows or banishment, according to tlie motives which suggested it. If 
government orders, in the course of transmission or re-issuing, be erro- 
neously transcribed, or if the emendations made in the originals are omitted, 
the clerk of the office and the deputy are punishable in degrees inversely to 
their rank. Where a mistake is made in a document regarding the ordinary 
routine of liusiness merely, tlic responsible parties are exempt from all 
punishment. 

The official seal, in every department or tribunal of government, is to 
remain in the custody of the presiding officer. When a public document is 
issued under official authority, with only a confused and imperfect impres- 
sion of the seal, or in an inverted position, those who arc responsible for 
the scaling of it are punishable with blows, unless the authenticity of the 
document be doubted, and those to whom it is addressed hesitate to comply 
therewith, so as to occasion the failure of any military expedition, in which 
case tlic clerk of the office is to lose liis head, and the other officers to suffer 
blows and perpetual banishment. 

Military officers, employing their seals for civil or revenue purposes, are 
punishable, in the persons of their clerks and deputies, by blows and 
perpetual exclusion from the public service. 

'rhis is a summary of the laws relating to the administration of the civil 
government, constituting the second division of the penal code of the 
Celestial and Patriarchal Empire. 
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THE OCCURRENCES AT KITTOOR IN 1834.* 

On the 23d October 1624, St. John Thackeray, Esq., of the Madras 
civil service, Capt. C. W. Black, Lieuts. R. Sewell, and D. B. Dighton, and 
,4$everal privates of the Madras Native Horse Artillery and 5th Native Infantry, 
lost their lives in an attempt, with inadequate means, to enforce the East* 
Company's rights at Kittoor, the fortified capital of a jageer (feodal) 
territory, which, by the death of the reigning jageerdar, or feudatory chief, 
had lapsed to the Company. 

This melancholy occurrence arose from circumstanecs which are little under* 
stood in India ; and the natural bias which infiuences a military society, in 
cases in which there appears to be undue interference on the part of a civilian 
in military transactions, has given rise to much misrepresentation on the 
subject. The situation which the writer of this article held at the time, 
enables him to say, that in the present case there is no ground for this feeling, 
and the account which he is enabled to give will prove, he trusts, that there 
was no unjustifiable assumption of command in the proceedings of the prin* 
cipal functionary present, or demur on the part of his military friends, as to 
the steps proposed by him. 

The Kittoor territory forms a portion of the Southern Mahratta provinces. 
The Jageerdars of these provinces are great feudal chiefs, whose forefathers 
had been rewarded for their services to the Mahratta state by Sivajee and his 
descendants, with grants of territory, held under feudal tenure ; resumable by 
government, and lapsing to government on the failure of the Jageerdar and 
his heirs. The East-India Company, having conquered and taken possession 
of the Poonah dominions, cstublished or continued, most of the Southern 
Mahratta Jageerdars on their former footing, taking the place of the Mahratta 
government as paramount feudal superior of the several Jageerdars. 

The Kittoor Jageerdar in 1824 was a 3 ’oiing man who had no family, and 
who was understood to be tbe last of his race. It was known to Mr. 
Thackeray, the Company’s principal collector and political agent in that 
quarter, that this chief had fallen into a very precarious state of health ; and 
that his officers and servants were anxious, on that account, that he should 
adopt a son ; who, had the ceremonial of adoption been duly performed, 
would, according to the law of the -country, have supplied the place of a 
descendant of the chief’s own body. Mr. Thackeray was also aware that the 
dying chief was averse to take this step ; add Mr. T. bad farther some reason 
to suspect an intention, on the part of the public servants of the native Kittoor 
government, to exclude the East-India Company in the event of the chief's 
death, by fraudulently putting forward an heir, as his adopted son. 

The civilians at Dharwar, Mr. Thackeray’s head-quarters, hod, on the 12th 
September 1824, gone out on a hunting excursion in the direction of Kittoor, 
and were encamped at a village within five miles of the Kittoor capital. Mr. 
Thackeray, partly in order to gain authentic information as to the precise state 
of matters at the chiePs court, joined the party ; and, on the morning of that 
day, the usual messages of ceremony passed between him and the chief; in 
whose name regret was expressed that the state of his health prevented his 
exchanging visits with Mr. Thackeray. About two o'clock of the afternoon of 
the same day a mounted messenger gallupped up to Mr. Thackeray's tent, and 
announced that the Kittoor chief was in extremity. The surgeon of the civil 
station at Dharwar, who was present, was requested by Mr. Thackeray to 

* Seejtitiat. Journ. vo1.xx.pp. 474, 70?, AM* 
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proceed forthwith to Kittoor ; with which request he loimediatelj complied, 
but was stopped, about a mile from the fort, by messengers who intimated to 
him that his services would not be required, as “ their rajah had just died.** 
The medical gentleman, however, was aware of Mr. Thackeray's suspicions, 
and therefore deemed it advisable to proceed to the palace. On his arrival, 
he found the body of the chief laid out in state in the verandah of the palace- 
yard, which was crowded with natives : and from the appearance of the dead 
body, the surgeon reported officially to Mr. Thackeray his opinion that the 
chief must have died, certainly, several hours before the time at which his 
people pretended that he had expired. 

It was immediately announced to Mr. Thackeray by the widow of the chief 
and his public servants or ministers, that, on the day of his death, the chief 
had appointed an heir hy a formal deed of adoption. But farther enquiries 
satisfied Mr. Thackeray that the chief had died without making any adoption, 
that the deed was a forgery ; and he ascertained that the parties concerned 
had, to salve their consciences, executed it by guiding the dead chief's hand to 
the signature. An investigation into this fraud became necessary, and Mr. 
J'hackcray resolved to proceed at once to Kittoor for the purpose of inuking 
it. As political agent, he required a military escort ; and although not very 
ceremonious, he was generally attended, in his official excursions, by a com- 
pany of sepoys. On the present occasion, he was aware that Kiitoor was in 
a very disturbed state ; and he accordingly applied for the largest escort which 
could be supplied by the garrison of Dharwar. The Burmese war, and other 
military movements, had drawn from the Southern Mahrutla country a large 
portion of the force of that division ; and consequently the Ath regiment of 
Madras Native Infantry, then in garrison at Dharwar, had been so much 
broken up by dctachnients, that there was not a fourth part of its cifective 
strength present for duty. Mr. Thackeray's application, therefore, was met 
by an intiinntiuu that half a company only could be spared from duty at 
Dharwar. On learning this, Mr. Thackeray observed to the writer of this 
notice, that half a baltalion would be more to the purpose ; but, as there was 
no time to be lost, he must be satisfied with a baggage guard. 

But some decided symptoms of dissatisfaction at Kittoor having appeared 
during the great Hindoo feast of i\\Q Dusra, Mr. Thackeray again applied to 
the commanding officer at Dharwar for'^an efficient escort; in consequence of 
which, the detachment sent him was increased to a company, under the com- 
mand of a native officer. Mr. Thackeray still thinking this escort insufficient 
for his purpose, and being anxious to overawe the discontented natives at 
Kittoor by the presence of a strong force, recommended that the troop of 
Horse Artillery, belonging to the division, then .'.'^ationed seventy miles east of* 
Kittoor, should be moved on that place. In consequence of this suggestion, 
the third troop of Madras Native Horse Artillery arrived at Kittoor on the 
IDtli October 1824, commanded by Capt. Black, under whom were Licuts. 
Sewell and Dighton and Mr. Assistant Surgeon Turnbull. The complete troop 
consisted of 200 men and eight guns; but Capt. Black had only four guns willi 
him, the other four having been scut for repair to Belgaum, the head-quarters 
of the division. 

The force thus assembled at Kittoor consisted of an incomplete troof) of 
Horse Artillery under three European commissioned officers, having attached 
to-it a quarter-master and four sergeants, and seventy scuoys of the 5th Madras 
Native Infantry under native officers. The civilians present were Mr, 
Thackeray, and his two assistants, Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot, and the 
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whole party were encamped in the following manner. The civilians and in- 
fantry were on the glacis a gun-shot to the west of the gateway of the lower 
fort j* and the horse artillery were about a quarter of a mile distant from Mr. 
Thftfllceray’s encampment^ and eight hundred yards south of the upper fort. 

On the afternoon of the 22d Octob^, while Mr. Thackeray was transacting 
business in the treasury within the lower fort of Kittoor, alarming symptoms 
of insubordination began to manifest themselves on the part of the Kittoor 
public officers ; and as Mr. Thackeray had reason to believe that their object 
was to obtain possession of the late chief’s treasure, amounting to ten lacks of 
rupees, he considered it advisable to take measures for the protection of the 
palace, within which the treasury was situated. He therefore brought the 
company of sepoys within the fort, and requested Capt. Black to strengthen 
them with a gun or two. Capt. Black accordingly entered the fort with two 
guns, and their complement of men : one of the guns he stationed in front of 
the palace, and the other near the gateway of the fort, and commanding the 
principal street of the town. These arrangements having been completed 
about sunset, the European officers left the fort along with Mr. Thackeray; 
and it was observed that the gates were immediately, and rather rudely, closed 
behind them. The two guns thus posted within the fort were under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Sewell j but as he had by invitation dined with Mr. Thackeray, 
it does not appear to have been thought necessary that he should return that 
evening to the fort ; so that there was no European commissioned officer with 
the guns and the Company’s troops during the night. 

Early in the morning of the 23d Octolwr, the Company’s cucherry (office) 
servants were refused admittance to the fort. Mr. Thackeray immediately 
informed Capt Black of this, and requested him to proceed to the gateway 
and threaten to blow open the gates, if within half an hour they were not 
opened voluntarily. Captain Black immediately proceeded to the gateway with 
his two remaining guns ; and having stationed one of them under Lieut. Sewell 
in the covert-way, with a view to its clearing the walls, should active oppo- 
sition take place, and the other under himself and Lieut. Dighton, against the 
first gate, he intimated to the turbulent Sirdars the decided steps he should 
have to take if they persevered in refusing admittance. And as, after the 
expiration of the half hour, the gates still remained closed, he referred again 
to Mr. Thackeray, who replied that it might be as well to allow the natives 
another half hour, observing, "that the discontented chiefs within the fort 
were like a set of rebellious school-boys, who would be frightened into obe- 
dience.” The second half hour however passed without any indication of an 
intention to open the gates. On the contrary, the walls were lined with 
matchlock-men, who seemed prepared for the most hostile measures. Capt. 
Black then, without further parley, successively blew open the three gates, and 
got into the fort. He had no sooner accomplished this than a very heavy and 
destructive fire commenced from the Kittoor troops on the parapet, and within 
the fort. Unfortunately Sewell’s gun could not be brought to bear on both 
sides of the gateway ; and the matchlock men were thus enabled to mark off 
the Europeans in perfect security. Lieut. Sewell immediately fell, wounded 
through the chest, and was carried off the field by Messrs. Stevenson and 
Elliot, who were looking on, without the most distant idea that any thing so 
serious was likely to take place. About the same time, Capt. Black was 
wounded "and carried into the choultry in the gateway j but on seeing Lieut. 

P Kittoor, communicatlni; with each other. The one a hill-fort and the other 

s fortilled,towit; or, perhaps more currecUy, a fortified town communicating with a detached citadel 
rtanding cousiderahly higlicr , having as usual a petuhor village outside of the w.iiU. 
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Dighton brought into the same place dead, and one of his European sergeants 
wounded, he resumed his activity. He ordered an alternate fire of round and 
grape shot to be kept up from the gun which he had left over-night near the 
gateway, directed against the roof of the palace, where the insurgents bad 
assembled in great force.* He also ordered his quarter-master to take such 
of the infantry as bad now joined him, and to scour the walls. But it soon 
became evident that the small force under Capt. BlQck*s command was quite 
inadequate to overpower the force now opposed to him— 'upwards of two 
thousand matchlock-men, so placed as to be able to fire in perfect security. 
He therefore resolved to retreat ; but, with his usual gallantry, he also at- 
tempted to bring away the guns, by the manual exertions of the soldiers, the 
horses having been all slain ; the consequence of which was, that his small 
party, on ceasing the fire from their guns, were immediately mobbed; disorder 
ensued, the retreat became a rout, and Capt. Black himself, fighting almost 
single-handed, was unhappily cut down and killed outside of the gateway. 

"While such was the melancholy result to the military, the fate of the civi- 
lians was not much more fortunate. Mr. Thackeray was dressing in his tent 
when the firing commenced ; and Br. Turnbull had joined him that he might 
be at hand in the event of his services being required near the scene of action. 
The continuance of the firing seemed to surprise Mr. Thackeray, and he ex- 
pressed himself apprehensive that the matter had become more serious than 
he had imagined it possible that the Kittoor native officers would have made 
it. He determined, therefore, to try what influence his own presence might 
have on the insurgents ; and, as his horses were all within the fort, he pre- 
cured a troop-horse from the artillery lines ; and, having despatched an appli- 
cation for reinforcements (oBeJgauni andDharwar, he himself rode forward to 
the fort of Kittoor. Unluckily he took the nearest way, and so missed Messrs. 
Stevenson and Elliot, who, by a more circuitous and safer route, were carry- 
ing Lieut. Sewell to Mr. Thackeray’s tent. Mr. Thackeray, in the meanwhile, 
as he approached the fort, received a shot in the belly, on which he dismount- 
ed, and lying down by the way-side, directed an attendant to return for his 
palanquin. But while thus lying on the ground, in all probability mortally 
wounded, he was attacked in cold blood by a Kittoor swordsman, and mur- 
dered by a cut which reached his brain. He seems to have made some at- 
tempts to defend himself with his hands and arms, which were much cut. The 
report that he was w'ounded was brought to Dr. Turnbull while he was dressing 
Lieut. Sewell’s wound; and Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot immediately pro- 
ceeded to render him assistance. They were driven back, however, by a 
heavy fire, which was now kept up from the whole face of the fort, and com- 
pelled to take refuge in a house in the village, where, aflcr the rout of our 
troops, they were discovered, made prisoners, and very narrowly escaped 
being murdered by the infuriated rabble. • 

Dr, Turnbull, with the wounded men under his care, was soon driven from 
Mr. Thackeray’s tent; and fortunately, having a sick-carriage at hand, he was 
enabled to remove them to the artillery encampment, into which the fugitives 
who had escaped from the scene of action speedily began to pour. The sur- 
vivors of the infantry made the best of their way to Dharwar, which was dis- 
tant from Kittoor about twenty miles, and it soon appeared that it would be 
necessary that those of the artillery who had escaped should retreat on the same 
place, as otherwise the horses and remmning ammunition would inevitably 

* This gun from some unaccountable cause was found wholly umciviceablc, and conacquenUy thu. 
important order could not be obeyed. 
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fall into the hands of the enemy. Dr. Turnbull, therefore, on whom to a cer* 
tain extent the command had devolved, directed that the Company’s tents 
should be struck, the harness and stores packed up, and the camels loaded, 
and that the remaining artillerymen should take charge of the horses ; and 
with Lieut. Sewell’s consent, they retreated on Dharwar. Lieut. Sewell him- 
self accompanied the retreating troops in his palanquin, and reached Dharwar 
late in the evening ; but, his wound unfortunately proving mortal, he died on 
the 5th November following. 

An overwhelming force was immediately ordered to march on Kittoor, 
which did not assemble, however, before the beginning of December. In 
the meanwitile all the prisoners were released, with the exception of Messrs. 
Stevenson and £lliot, who were kept in close and very disagreeable confine- 
ment at Kittoor ; and the most alarming threats were held out against their 
lives in the event of the place being attacked by the Company’s troops. But 
instead of those threats being put in execution, they were unexpectedly libe- 
rated on the 2d December, while the Company’s troops were actually taking 
stations to invest Kittoor ; the ringleaders of the revolt having wisely calcu- 
lated that this act of lenity was must likely to mitigate the punishment which 
they now saw the government was resolved to indict. On the 3d December, 
the day after these gentlemen were released, hostilities were commenced by 
the British carrying a commanding outpost, in the attack of which Mr. John 
C„Munro, nephew to the late Sir Thomas Munro, and Mr. Tluickcray’s suc- 
cessor, pro tempoTCf in the civil charge of the district, unhappily joined ns n 
volunteer, and received a wound of which he died in ten days. On the night 
of the 4tli Dcccmbbr the insurgents capitulated, and the ringleaders gave them- 
selves up; and on the morning of the 5th, Kittoor was taken possession of by 
the Company’s troops, when it appeared that the whole of the native garrison, 
with the exception of the wounded, had made their escape during the night. 

Thus terminated a revolt, in which the East-India Company had the misfor- 
tune to lose, in Mr. Thackeray, an invaluable and most zealous civilian, and 
in Ca|)tain Black one of the most gallant fellows in the service: tlie two junior 
European officers who fell were young men of the highest promise, and Mr. 
Munro, who in fact sacrificed himself to a chivalrous desire to take a part in 
revenging the death of his friend Mr. Thackeray, was one of the most rising 
young men in the civil service. On looking back to the details of this calamity 
it is easy to point out the means by which it might have been avoided; hut let 
those, who are inclined to impute rashness or indiscretion to the sufferers, 
consider that this ebullition was only one of those unlooked-for occurrimccs 
which have frequently, in India, taken by surprise |)ersons of the liighest 
talent and the greatest experience; and that it was nut the result of any pre- 
meditated (Tesign to dispute the supremacy of tlie East-lndiu Company ; in 
which case Mr. Thackeray might have been blamed for not having been better 
prepared, or at least for attempting to encounter the insurgents with inadequate 
means. 

Without engaging in controversy, however, on this painful subject, the 
practical lesson to be derived from the event is very obvious, and will not be 
thrown away upon those of the Company’s servants who may hereafter find 
themselves placed in circumstances similar to those which, in the present 
instance, terminated so fatally. 

Edinburgh, \U Oclobir 1830. 


(;. 11. B. 
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CHINESE LEXICOGRAPHY. 

Utt. UOREiaON AKD H. KLAFAOTH. 

A DKrEN'CE of Dr.Morrison against some severe strictures by M.KIaproth 
ill Journal Asiatiquey appeared recently in our Journal (N. S. Vol. 11. 
p. 201), from tlie pen of Mr. P. P. Thoms, the printer of Dr. Morrison’s 
Dictionary in (Miiiia, and >y1io is conversant with the Chinese language. 
To tliis defence, M. Klaprotli has published a reply, with the title, in 
Chinese, of Tsze Ileen Chingj* implying, wo presume, “ Overthrow of, 
or Triumpli over. Self-conceit.” 

Although the note Yvhich Yve appended to Mr. Thoms’ letter, wherein Yve 
auimadvcited upon ** the persevering and particular hostility ” of M. Klaproth 
towards Dr. Morrison, has not escaped the notice of the former, we dis- 
claim all jiarlizan -fee ling in this controversy ; and whilst we retain our 
({Lialiiicd opinion of the merits of Dr. Morrison, and that his stupendous work 

Justifies a large measure of indulgence lowaids faults more numerous 
and more serious than those particularized by M. Klaproth,” we are not 
blind to its imperfection.s, some of which yvc can, indeed, trace to the 
precijiitancy and negligence of the author. Still loss are Yve disposed to 
depreciate the pretensions of M. Klaproth a.^^ a pl.ilologi.st of the very first 
rank,— as a scholar Yvhose shrcYvdness and sagacity evince groat intellectual 
eiicigy, and vyIiosc extensive acquisitions alTurd un astonishing proof of his 
unwearied diligence. 

Having thus purged ourselves from the sii.spicion of being cither an 
advocate of Dr. Morrison or an enemy of M. Klaproth, yvc shall candidly 
avoYv that Yve do not arrogate to ourselves that degree of critical familiarity 
Yvith the language of China Yvliich would Justify our assumption of the 
arbitrator’s oHice in the controversy between those two sinologists, — a coii- 
trovei^y yyIiicIi involve.s, sometimes, nice questions of philology, belong!’ g 
to n more advanced state of conversancy with Chinese literature than, we 
ajiprelicnd, European scholars can yet be jircsiimed to have attained. 

Our office will, therefore, be limited to a .somewhat cursory notice of 
M. Klaproth’s Dernier Mot, sufiicient to place him rectus in curia before 
our readers. 

It is a debt of justice to ourselves, lioYvevtT, to sheYv previously, that if 
Dr. Morrison’s demerits, as a Chinese scliolar, ore so striking as M. 
Klaprotli represents them to be, and if the learned missionary has been the 
subject of eulogy, “ Yvliich he does not, in any respect, deserve,” the com- 
mendations bestowed upon him have not emanated, asM. Klaproth pretends, 
exclusively from “ the ill-conceived patriotism of his countrymen,” or from 
“ incompetent judges.” 

We place at the head of the list of those Yvho have spoken favourably of 
Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary, the name of M. Klaproth himself. In the 
AUgemeine Litteratur Zeitung for February 1818, appears a detailed 

• Taze IlSen Ching : Dernier Mot lur lo DlcU(ninaire Chinoii du Dr. Robert MoniBon. Par M. J. 
Klaproth. Parii. Broch. Lithographed. 1030. 
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critique upon the dictionary of Dr. Morrison, and upon tlie Parallel 
betn'een his dictionary and the intended one of Dr. Montucci of Dresden, 
written by M. Klaproth. This critique, though indicative of a decided 
leaning towards Dr. ^^o^tucci, is not sparing of commendations on Dr. 
Morrison. The critic begins by saying that, “ the first part of this excellent 
work proves that Mr. Morrison is deficient neither in knowledge nor in 
talents^ means nor perseverance, for completing his undertaking.” He 
then notices the vastness of the enterprize, according to the original plan, 
which he calculates could not be completed in less than thirty years ; 
adding, “ we must then ^sh the worthy compiler perseverance, health 
and long life, that such an excellent work may not remain incomplete for 
every He points out, it is true, a number of alleged inaccuracies, and 
especially mentions the omission of the variants,* or vulgar characters 
commonly used in conversation, which, we believe, it formed no part of 
Dr. Morrison’s plan to include, owing to their number, and which arc 
excluded from some of the dictionaries of the Chinese themselves. He, 
therefore, says that Morrison’s -work is fitter for proficients than beginners. 
But he declares that the author certainly possesses a profound and 
accurate knowledge of the Chinese language;” and he concludes his 
critique in these words : “ We must remember that it is tlie work of a 
single man, and may therefore place it beside the great lexicon of the 
immortal Meninski.” This was the judgment of M. Klaproth in 1818, 
which tallies pretty closely with the opinion we have ventured to express. 

The laic Dr. Montucci, the great rival of Dr. Morrison, who had been 
employed, with indefatigable industry, upon a Chinese dictionary, since 
1809, and who, on the unexpected appearance ol’ his competitor’s work, 
feared that the fame he looked for, and the capital he had expended on his 
undertaking, would have been ravished from him, and who was conse- 
quently not likely to view Dr. Morrison’s capabilities with over-indulgence, 
thus speaks of them, in vindicating himself f from an accusation, which 
involved a comparison between his own and Dr. M.'s knowledge of tlie 
Chinese language : “ Far be from my reader the idea that the contents of 
this memoir should be intended as strictures calculated to depreciate Dr. 
Morrison’s very learned and very useful literary productions : I have only 
endeavoured to clear my own from the charge of absurdity or uselessness. 
On the contrary, I am free to assert, that Dr. Morrison, within the last ten 
years, has published volumes by far more useful to the European student 
than all the printed and manuscript works published by the missionaries 
in the course of the last century y 

M. Abel Remusat, confessedly at tlie very head of Chinese scholars on 
the continent of Europe, has examined Dr. Morrison's Dictionary, both 
the Tonic and the Radical parts, in the Journal des Savans^X with the ut- 
most rigour. He makes its very excellence a ground for the strictest scrutiny. 
He says, « a severe examination is the best culogium upon an excellent 

* The n,000 or 10,000 characters, In common uk. have probahly 80,000 variants. 

t Ariat. Joutn., n-ol. xiil. p. 330. 

i Jotrrn. drs Savw, for June and August 1817, and July 1821. 
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work, and therefore we must not be reproached for pointing out the imper- 
fections of this ; and we shall be the less reserved in our observations, 
inasmuch as, in endeavouring to be serviceable to the reader, we shall run 
no risk of prejudicing the glory of the author.” M. Remusat then subjects 
the dictionary to a close criticism, and points out various defects and 
omissions, for which he 6nds a ready excuse in the perplexing nature of 
the work, " long deemed impossible,” the vastness of the labour, and the 
embarrassing multiplicity of the materials. He refers to the “ consider- 
able abridgment ” of the number of variants ; but so far from regarding 
this as a defect, he pronounces it a recommendation of the work, for, “ in 
a dictionary for general use, this multitude of characters is less advantageous 
than embarrassing.” He recognizes the superiority of Dr. Morrison over 
his continental predecessors, and concludes thus : ** in completing what he 
has so well begun, he will be able to flatter himself with having raised to 
Chinese literature a monument it has long wanted.”* 

The testimony of our own countrymen, being merely corroborative of 
that of foreigners, can hardly be excepted to on the ground of being tainted 
with nationality. Bui ns that of Mr. Davis, who is reputed to be a 
very accomplished Chinese scholar, and who terms the English and Chinese 
Dictionary that colossal labour of utility, which is an honour to the author 
himself and to his country,” has been specially protested against by M. 
Klaproth, we shall select the opinion of another English sinologist, whose 
knowledge of the Chinese and its kindred tongues, and whose impartiality, 
even M. Klaproth will respect — we mean Mr. William lluttmann, of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. This gentleman, in tlie course of an elaborate 
criticism of all the printed Chinese-European dictionaries, which is pub- 
lished in this Journal, examines the merits of the extremely erudite and 
copious Chinese Dictionaryof Dr. Morrison.”t It would be worth while, in 
estimating the value of this Dictionary, to attend to Mr. Huttmann’s des- 
cription of the various dictionaries previously extant, including that of De 
Guignes, or rattier Father Basil of Glemona, which “does not contain 
one-third of the characters in the language (though it professes to contain 
the greater part), and these abounding in errors and deficiencies.” The 
description certainly shews, as Mr. Huttmann observes, '*the astonishing 
advances maito by the efforts of an unassisted individual.” 

Mr. Huttmann goes on to speak of Dr. Morrison's dictionary as “ exe- 
cuted in a manner that reflects much honour on the research and correct- 
ness of its laborious editor.” He compares it with the dictionary of De 
Guignes, in order to shew “the vast superiority ” of the former, observing, 
that “ not only is the Parisian dictionary almost infinitely excelled, but Dr. 
Morrison’s is much more copious than toe Imperial Dictionary of Kang-he.” 
Mr. Huttmann censures the omission of the variants, which, it is to be 
observed, are excluded not only from De Guignes’ dictionary, but even from 
that of Kang-he, which was the foundation of Dr. Morrison’s ; he says, 

• It iB remarkaUe that M. R^usat begins his critlqiie by reTerriiig to Dr. Moiriaon's previous 
works (which M. Klaproth says, prove his Ignorance of Chinese), as •• attesting his real and sound 
knowledge of the Chinese language.” 

t Journ. vol. xii. p. 6(1(1. 

N.S. Vol. 3. No.ll. 2 G 
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I cannot avoid expressing my regret that a dictionary so excellent in 
every other respect^ so exact and beautiful in the form of its characters, 
so correct and copious in Us definitions and explanations^ so incompa- 
rably superior to its manuscript and printed predecessors, should be defi- 
cient in what is of such essential importance to Europeans.” He adds, 
afterwards, ‘‘the omissions are no impeachment of his knowledge, but 
rather prove tliat bis proficiency renders him insensible to some of the diffi- 
culties to which beginners arc exposed.” 

To this testimony we might add that of Sir George Staunton (whose 
knowledge of the Chinese^ language is extolled by IVl. Klaproth himself),*^ 
nvho has pronounced Dr. Morrison “ our best Chinese scholar.” But his 
competency, at least, is establUhcd by the Chinese ihemsclves. “It was 
necessary once, when 1 was in China,” said Lord Amherst to a deputation 
of the Bible Society, “that a certain paper should be drawn up, which 
cti(|uettc required to be of the most faultless composition : every rule of 
Chinese propriety of diction was to be .strictly attended to. Dr. Morrison 
<irew it up ; and when it was submitted to some Chinese authorities for 
inspection, it was pronounced altogether correct and unhlameahle*'-^ 

Alter thus showing, to the conviction, we must presume, of M. Klap- 
%th himself, that the merits of Dr. Morrison’s work, and his qualifications 
as a C'hinesc scholar, rest not solely upon the evidence of his prejudiced 
countrymen and of “ incom])ctent judges,” we proceed to a brief analysis 
of the “ Triumph over Self Conceit.” M. Klaproth begins : 

1 have often had occasion to point out the errors committed by Dr. R. Mor- 
rison in translating from the Chinese, as well as the gross blunders with which 
his Chinese and English Dictionary abounds, and which render the work not 
only of little utility, but even dangerous for beginners to consult. 

In a reply which I made to Mr. F. Davis, inserted in the 26th No. of the 
New Journal jUtalique, I developed these accusations against Dr. Morrison, 
and I imagined that I had demonstrated their justice. Mr. Thoms, however, 
who was formerly at the head of the Chinese and English press, which the 
East-India Company established at Macao, has come forward, in the lust No. 
of the Asiatic Journal^ of London, in defence of his late colleague. This cir- 
cumstance appears the more singular, inasmuch as I can cite an opinion which 
Mr. Thoms has himself expressed of the merits of Dr. Morrison’s labours, 
which is by no means conformable to that which he now enunciates in the 
article in question. At all events, however, I have no reason to complain of 
the article of Mr. Thoms, since he accedes to almost all I said respecting Dr. 
Morrison, endeavouring to justify him only upon a very few points. 

M. Klaproth then proceeds to vindicate the accuracy of his remarks upon 
Dr. Morri.son'.s Translation of the Morning and Evening Prayers of 
the English Churchy &c. which really contains the Psalter only. It 
would appear, indeed, that there exists some mistake in the title of the 
translation, which Dr. Morrison alone can explain ; pcrhfips the work lia.s 

* In the very pai>cr in which the FcmarkH on Dr. Morrison appeared, M. Klaproth speaks of Sir 
Gcorgc'fi knowItidRb of the Chinese language and literature as exact. *' I received,” says he. " at St. 
PeUTsburgh, in IRIO, the translation of the Penal Code of China, mode by Sir George; I compared It 
carefully with the orig'ma], and was struck with its exactitude,” 
t Facts respecting cettaln vcxeloiu of the Holy Scriptures. Hy T. P. Platt, M.A. 1827. 
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hcon scparaled into two. , But allowing M. Klaproth’s objections to their 
fullest extent, we cannot assent to the justness of his conclusion, that Dr. 
M. was therefore evidently ignorant of the contents of the manuscript which 
he caused to be engraved by Chinese artists.” 

The title of the Morning and Evening Prayers, in Chinese, as cited 
by Mr. Thoms, namely Neen chung mei jth tsaou wan ke taou-seu yth, 
is represented by M. Klaproth as “full of barbarisms.” Tlie “ Mornings 
and Evenings of the whole Year” ought to have been expressed, he says, 
not by Neen chung mei jth Isaou vjan*, but Chow neen mei jth tsaou 
wan,\ which is doubtless preferable. M. Klajiroth adds, that he docs not 
perceive the meaning which Dr. Morrison W'oiild express by the words seu 
yth, at the end of the title, w'hich appear altogether out of place; for seu 
signifies “order,” “disposition,” or “ preface,” and yth is the cypher 
“two.” If he intended, he observes, “second preface,” or “second 
order,” he should have written yth seu, or te yth seu. Dr. Morrison 
doubtless intended to express “ in succession.” 

The rest of M. Klaproth’s introductory remarks refer to an alleged in- 
stance of nial-arrangcraent and mal-proniinciation of the character yih, 
“country,” which M. Klaproth insists, despite Mr. Thoms, should be pro- 
nounced yuh : a mistake which he, of course, ascribes to Dr. Morrison’s 
superficial knowledge of the tonic system of the (''hincsc. He then ob- 
serves : 

The editor of the Astatic Journal reproaches me with a ** persevering and 
particular hostility towards Mr. Morrison.” I can assure him, however, that 
no personal animosity animates me against him. I criticise his dictionary only 
because I regard it as horribly ill-done, and because I regret the enormous 
sacrifice of 325,000 francs, which the East-lndia Company so nobly sacrificed 
for the publication of the work. With a view of terminating these brawls 
{criailleries), I take up the pen for the last time against Mr. Morrison; and, in 
order to demonstrate that 1 have not said more than I ought in respect to 
him, I here reprint the whole series of characters, which, in the tonic part of 
his dictionary, has the pronunciation /a»g(pp. 811 — 814), pointing out the 
most important errors and omissions committed by the author. This expose 
will serve to place beyond a doubt the mediocrity of Dr. Morrison’s work, and 
dispense with the necessity of my recurring to the subject. It will also, I 
hope, preserve me, for the future, from the charge of ill-will so gratuitously 
made against me on behalf of this sinologist, horn the thoughtless patriotism 
of his countrymen and certain incompetent judges have oppressed with a 
reputation wliich he in no respect deserves. 

We can of course, afford space to but a few examples of the errors and 
defects pointed out by M. Klaproth. 

The first character, 9840, is thus defined by Morrison. 

From a covert and a kill or beautiful stone, A house built in a cavern. 
Eminent. To exceed. Excess. The name of a district. Far^-tangt loose, 
profligate, dissipated. 

* Baldly. *' the niorningb and evenings of every day in the year.” 

t More elegantly, “the mornings and evenings in the whole circle or revolution of the year.” 
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M. Klaproth says that the lower part of tlie character (superailded to 
the key) haa no other meaning^ than that of stone;" it never signifies 
^ hill or beautiful stone." This is correct; the superadded oharaeter is 
the 112th radical, and is defined as M. Klaproth has defined it, by Dr. 
Morrison himself, in the radical part of tlie dictionary. He goes on to say 
that Dr.M. has not translated the first signification, which the Chinese dic- 
tionaries give to this character when it stands singly, namely, ** to pass 
beyond the limits of a prudent conduct;" — to act improperly, according 
to one's own caprice." The phrases eminent, to exceed, excess," do 
not determine this meaning sufiiciently. This old signification of the term 
was probably omitted as obsolete, or not in present use. The definition 
" a house built in a cavern," he says, has been rendered by Dr. Morrison 
from the Chinese dictionaries improperly, the words tung-shih not bearing 
that construction: for although tung signifies cavern," and shth 
<< house," yet the compound word iung-shth signifies a vaulted house." 

M. Klaproth then observes, that Dr. Morrison omits to say that the cha- 
racter now under consideration is often used for 9847. But Dr. M. has in- 
timated so in explaining the latter; and, we apprehend, he never professed 
to give all the synonymes, which would have greatly increased his labour, 
without imparting to his work a corresponding degree of utility. 

** The name of a district," M. Klaprotli says, <*is too inexact," and he 
proceeds to state the precise locality of the city of Tang-chow and the date 
of its foundation, all which is quite beside the end of a dictionary of words. 

He states, in the last place, that Dr. Morrison has omitted to mention 
WxsLiiang-hoo implies a workman who polishes precious stones;" and 
consequently it is the character tang which signifies “ beautiful stone," and 
not its lower part, as he pretends. 

A candid reader will hardly be inclined to consider the “ errors and de- 
fects," here pointed out, as suificiently serious to justify the conclusion 
drawn from them. A severe critic might take up one of the best Hel^rew, 
Arabic, or Persian lexicons, published in Europe, and point out similar 
defects. Nay, let a pci'son compare the definitions of a given word in 
Boyer’s French Dictionary, and those in the dictionary of the French 
Academy, and he might, if he pleased, make a pretty considerable list of 

errors and deficiencies " in the former. 

The character 9843, defined by Dr. Morrison, in both parish his 
dictionary, “ a long appearance," and which has that definition in Kang-he’s 
dictionary, M. Klaproth says is erroneous; tang, singly, signifies “right," 
and commonly “ to sleep from lassitude tang-tang implies what ap- 
pears very long." 

Dr. Morrison’s explanation of 9845, is evidently erroneous : he 

has confounded that character and 9883 together. It means, according to 
M. Klaproth, “ a vessel in which things are washed in warm water." 

9846, “ to push and stop with the hand." This explanation, M. 
Klaproth asserts to be taken from father Basil, who defines the word : 
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** manm aliquem impellsndo ilium eogere ut sistat.** But Morrison’s 
definition is with mere probability taken from Kang-he’a diotionaiy. 

In his reroarin upon the chareoter 9850, the definition of which Dr. 
MorrisoR illustrates with no less than twenty-ibree examplee, M. Klaproth 
has added, what Dr. Morrison might have done, if he had deemed it ne- 
eessary, eight more. The definitions are seventeen in number ; and M. 
Klaproth has marked ^ve aaj* taken from Father Basil's dictkmaiy," which 
statement, if correot, seems an answer to his own accusation, regarding 
the mode in which Dr. Morrison manufactured his dictionarj. 

** Mr. Morrison,” be says,* applied to the execution of bis work the 
manufacturing sgstsm of his country. His dictionary is the product of 
tlic aggregation of the labours of several Chinese bachelors, who received 
a daily stipend. As these men understood no English, or at least very 
httle, Mr. Morrison, by help of the Canton dialect, or the Portuguese 
lingua franca used at Macao, turned into English what they explained to 
him verbally. Mr. Morrison himself does not appear to have any idea of 
the literature and history of China, &c.” In a subsequent page (p. Ill) 
he seems to reproach Dr. Morrison with not having consulted Father Basil’s 
dictionary, which would have saved him from committing an alleged mis- 
take. 

Dr. Morrison defines 9851, a fat fleshy appearance.” As M. 

Klaproth admits, this is the explanation in Kang-he’s lexicon ; but another 
Chinese dictionary explains it by “ the anterior part of the breast,” which 
explanation is adopted by Father Basil ; and M. Klaproth pronounces in 
favour of the latter. 

M. Klaproth has no other remark to make on the definitions in No. 9853, 
than that they are all taken from Father Basil’s dictionary : on act of pla- 
giarism, therefore, committed by the Chinese bachelors ! 

^ 9855, Dr. Morrison says is " a surname M. Klaproth says it 

also signifies ** an association or conspiracy of several persons for the same 
purpose.” He should have added that this sense is assigned to the charac- 
ter by Dr. M. in the very next page, where he classes it with others of a 
synonymous meaning. 

Dr. Morrison has illustrated the character 9857, by upwards of 

twenty examples ; M. KlaproUi gives upwards of twenty additional ones, 
which lie represents as omiseionit. He might have added twenty more. 

These are some of the must prominent errors and deficiencies ” pointed 
out by M. Klaproth. Others are evidently merely clerical. Thus tlie oha- 

racter which Dr. Morrison writes choWf M. Klaproth says should be 

teaou. This is correct, but if lie had referred to p. 830 of this very part 
of tlie dictionary, he would have seen that the character is arranged under 
that syllable. Other alleged errors are those of pronunciation ; but Dr. 


* Journal Aiitntiquc fot Februdrv p. 103. 
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Morrison distinctly advertises the reader that he is not to expect accuracy 
in this particular, or that much attention has been paid to it. 

That mistakes in such a publication will creep in, notwithstanding the 
most scrupulous attention, we cannot desire a more pregnant proof, than 
that in the transcript made by M. Klaproth (for the Dernier Mot is auto- 
graphed by himself) of only four pages of the dictionary, he has been 
guilty of no less than at least twenty-seven errors, most of them misspellings 
of English words, some of them omissions, others arbitrary insertions, and 
a few mistakes in writing the Chinese character. For example; in p. 18, 

and he writes 

and ; in p. 27 for he writes ; and in page 31 

forth he writes j}. . Most, perhaps all, of these errors are acci- 
dents, which it would be hypercritical even to notice, but as examples of 
the need there is of indulgence towards the defects of a writer who med- 
dles with a language foreign to his own. The apology of an Editor of Me- 
ninski’s dictionary, after proclaiming the care and labour he had bestowed 
upon it, may be cited in this cose : " Errafa et hie hjepshse non mirum 
yideri poicrit illiy qui opere nostric similiyvel semef admovit manum'* 

M. Klaproth thus concludes : 

After this specimen, every one will be able to form a pretty correct idea of 
the merit or demerit of Dr. Morrison's Dictionary ; and may now judge whe- 
ther this work is worthy of the culog^ums lavished upon it by Mr. Davis, in 
calling it * that colossal labour of utility, which is an honour to the author 
himself and to his country ;* or whether it ought not to be rather characterized 
as * that colossal hoard of inutility, for which the author has wasted, in the 
most shameful manner, £13,000 so nobly allowed, for the benefit of Chinese 
literature, by the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany.** 

Referring the candid reader to the honest acknowledgment of tlie imper- 
fections of his dictionary expressed in Dr. Morrison’s prefaces,t we shall 
merely remark, that such language as the aforegoing is justifiable only 
when applied to a literary knave or empiric. That such is not Dr. Mor- 
rison’s character, though we have not even a personal acquaintance with 
him, we have no difficulty in believing. It is even proved by the admis- 
sions of the Chinese themselves, by the candid acknowledgment of a 
jealous rival, and by the concurrent testimonies of European sinologists, 
British and foreign, including even M. Klaproth himself, who now, how- 
ever, denies that Dr. Morrison posses.se8 ** any knowlcgc whatever, tan/ 
soil peu approfondie, of the Chinese language V’X 

* Thbi latter part ta written In English. 

t £. in hlh *' advertiiemcnt tu the sixth and List volume,” brought out after seven yean of labour, 
during which, hesays, he was occupied with other concerns besides lexicography .—a fact which he iil< 
leges in excuse for its erron, " erron which should not have been oommitteil, but which the reader who 
considers the great extent of the work, and the peculiar circumstances of the writer, will not censure 
too severely. He that has many affairs to attend to must hurry over some ; and he who has to write on 
c\'cry subicct that a language embraces, wiU unavoidably be occasionally defective, and sometimes erro- 
ncouB." 

t Journ, Aunf. February Ktjo, p. 143. 


he twice writes erroneously ; in p. 22, for 
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Were the person, whose work is thus depreciated, and whose reputation 
is thus assailed, upon the spot, and thereby in a condition to meet his 
assailant upon equal terms, we should not have thought it necessary to say 
the little we have said in his behalf. But Dr. Morrison is in China, occu- 
pied with theological duties ; and supposing, what is barely possible, that 
he is capable of vindicating himself completely from the accusations of 
M. Klaproth, twelve months must elapse before he can publish his vindica- 
tion in Europe. Meanwhile, not merely his reputation suffers, but his 
pecuniary interests likewise suffer ; for a part of Dr. Morrison's compen- 
sation, for a labour much more arduous than that * which occupied thirty 
Chinese literati for Jive years, is derived from the sale of the work, which 
these harsh censures upon it are calculated entirely to stop, tlie preference of 
students bring thus indirectly led to the edition of Father Basil's Dictionary, 
now preparing at Paris, under the auspices of the French Asiatic Society, 
in which undertaking M. Klaproth is associated. 

* Kang-he's dictionary is legs fvsplous, aa Mr. Huttmann st.'.tcs, than Dr. Morribon's. 


DEBATE ON IDOLATRY IN INDIA. 

To THE Ediior. 

Sir : I am induced to trouble you, in con.scquence of the statement in your 
last Journal, that the late motion for inquiry into the present state of the 
temple worshi|) in India, and the annual revenue derived from it by the Com- 
pany, was lost by “ a very considerable majority the fact being that the 
question was decided by a very incomidcrahle majority ^ and that such majority 
was actually formed by the votes of the Directors themselves. The same mis- 
take occurs in the different newspapers recording the debate, and it is easy to 
understand how it originated, the voting having been by shew of bunds, and 
the situation of the different reporters having led them rather to look forwa7^^ 
to the space occupied by the Directors, than to look around them to that where 
the proprietors arc placed. I can not only pledge myself to the accuracy of 
this statement, but will venture to appeal with confidence to any person pre- 
sent (whatever may have been his sentiments on the question itself), whether 
this representation is not correct. I am well aware, that if a motion be nega- 
tived, it is of comparatively minor importance of what amount the majority 
against it may have been, because the act of the majority must bind tlic body, 
as it ought to do ; but since truth is always a precious thing, it appears no 
more than necessary, wlien a statement is inadvertently made (and I attribute 
no design in the present case) which is inconsistent with truth, that the error 
should be rectified. Relying on your kind and candid altentioii to this com- 
munication, and taking occasion to express my acknowledgments, on the part 
of the public, for wbat appears to me a remarkably accurate and faithful report 
of the debate in question. 


I remain. Sir, &c. 


John Poyndes. 
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CONDITION OP SOOTHEHN INDIA. 

(Concluded from p. 164.) 

34. The peculiar character and conditioD of the ryots require that some 
laws should be made specially for their protection. The non-resistance of the 
ryots in general to oppression has been too little attended to in our regulations. 
We make laws for tliem as though they were Englishmen, and are surprised 
that they should have no operation. A law might be a very good one in 
England, and useless here. This arises from the different characters of the 
people. In England, the people resist oppression, and it is their spirit which 
gives efficacy to the law ; in India, the people rarely resist oppression, and 
the law intended to secure them from it can therefore derive no aid from them- 
selves. Though the rjots frequently complain of illegal cicactions, they very 
seldom resist them ; they more commonly submit without complaining ; and 
they often abscond when they have no longer the means of paying them. It 
is in vain to caution them against paying, by telling them that the law is on 
their side, and will support them in refusing to comply with unauthorized 
demands. All exhortations on this head are thrown awa> ; and, after listen- 
ing to them, they will the very next day submit as quietly to extortion as 
before. Some of the more bold and intelligent, it is true, withhold payment, 
nnd complain, but the number is so small as to have no sensible effect ; for the 
great mass submit quietly, and will continue for generations to submit, until a 
total change shall have been wrought in their character. There is nothing 
extraordinary in this : it is the natural consequence of their condition. They 
had always under their native prince been accustomed to implicit submission 
to the demands of the government officers. Both they and their princes have 
long since been under a foreign yoke, first of Mahomedans and afierwards of 
Europeans ; and the exclusion of both from all share in the government has 
rendered the ryots of less consideration, and made them still less disposed to 
resist unauthorized exactions, than under their ancient native rulers. As, 
therefore, they wUl nor protect themselves by resisting injustice, we must 
endeavour to protect them by laws whicli would be unnecessary in England, 
or in almost any country not under a foreign dominion ; and we must for this 
salutary purpose invest tlie collector and magistrate, the person most interested 
in their welfare, with power to secure them from exaction, by authorizing him 
to make summary inquiry into all illegal exactions, to recover the amount, to 
restore whatever is recovered to the ryots, and to punish the offenders. We 
suppose that our laws are founded on just principles, and that they must there- 
fore have the same beneficial operation here as at home ; but we forget that 
one great first principle, the freedom of the people, from which they derive 
their influence, does not exist here. Our institutions here, not resting on the 
same foundation as those of a free country, cannot be made to act in the same 
way. We cannot make the inanimate corpse perform the functions of the 
living body. We must, therefore, in making regulations here, think only of 
their probable effect in this country ; not of what such regulations have or 
might have in England. We must often intrust powers here which we would 
not there. We must even sometimes make a man a judge where he may be 
said to be in some degree a party. But in this case we are to consider whether 
it is not indispensable to the protection of the people. 

35. For some years past it has been the object of government to legislate os 
little as possible, and the few regulations which have been passed are less to 
provide for new matters than to cancel or amend former regulations, found 
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to be ansultable to the ctrcumstances of the country. Two great evils, which 
resulted from the joint operation of our Judicial code and revenue system, 
were, the frequent distraint of the property and imprisonment of the persons 
of the principal ryots on account of tialances. The confinement usually con- 
tinued for many years, the prisoners frequently died in the course of and 
the debt was seldom realized. The default .was sometimes occasioned by 
fraud, but much oftener by inability, arising from unavoidable losses ; and it 
was always difficult to ascertain the real cause. It has been the main end of 
the provisions of some late regulation to lessen these evils ; and if they pr(> 
duce the desired effect, which there is little reason to doubt, they will confer 
n most important benefit upon the people. The practice of distraint has been 
already greatly diminished ; and the collector of Salem, in his report of last 
year, observes, that the whole of the land revenue of that province, amount- 
ing to about seventeen lacs of rupees, had been realized without a single case 
of distraint. It was my wisli to have abolished altogether the punishment of 
imprisonment for arrears of land-rent, because I thought that the loss from 
fraud would never be very considerable, and that it would be better that the 
revenues should suffer it, than that a remedy so harsh and impopular should 
be continued ; but it appeared safer, on the whole, to adopt the opinion of 
my colleagues, that the power of imprisonment should be retained, but its 
exercise limited. The good effects of this measure have already been exten- 
sively felt. The imprisonment of a ryot for u balance of rent is now a rare 
occurrence. On the «30th September last, the number of persons in gaol 
under this presidency, confined by the several collectors for arrears of rent, 
was forty-five but of these only two were ryots ; the rest were adventurers, 
who generally engaged in farming, the sale of spirits, intoxicating drugs, and 
tobacco, and are usually fraudulent defaulters. When we consider that the 
land-rent is collected from 054,953 individuals, holding immediately of govern- 
ment, this result is extremely satisfactory. 

36. Our great error in this country, during a long course of years, has 
been too much precipitation in attempting to better the condition of the peo- 
ple, with hardly any knowledge of the means by which it was to be accom- 
plished, and indeed without seeming to think that any other than good inten- 
tions were necessary. It is a dangerous system of government, in a country 
of which our knowledge is very imperfect, to be constantly urged by the 
desire of settling every thing permanently ; to do every thing in a hurry, and 
in consequence wrong ; and, in our zeal for permanency , to put the remedy out 
of our reach. The ruling vice of our government is innovation, and its inno- 
vation has been so little guided by a knowledge of the people, that though 
made after what was thought by us to be mature discussion, must appear to 
them as little better than the result of mere caprice. We have, in our 
anxiety to make every thing as English as possible, in a country which resem- 
bles England in nothing, attempted to create at once, throughout extensive 
provinces, a kind of landed property which had never existed in them ; and in 
the pursuit of this object wc have relinquished the rights which the sovereign 
always possessed in the soil, and wc have, in many cases, deprived the real 
owners, the occupant ryots, of their proprietary rights, and bestowed them on 
Zemindars and other imaginary landlords. Changes like these can never effect 
a permanent settlement in any country ; they are rather calculated to unsettle 

* Dufaultcn in guul 30th Sept. 1024 : 


Ryots 1 

Land Revenue Renters and Mootadars — 5 
Renters ot Extra Revenue 30 

Total 45 

N..S,Vol. 3. No. 1 J. 2 II 
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whatever was before deemed permanent. We erroneously think that alf tbaC 
IS necessary for the permanent settlement of a country is, that government 
. ahpuld limit its own demand ; and that it is of no consequence by whom this 
demand is collected ; and that, provided the amount be not exceeded, the 
ryot is not injured, whether he pay it to the officer of government or to a 
newly-created zemindar landlord. But nothing can be more unfounded than 
this opinion, or more mischievous in its operation ; for it is a matter, not of 
indifference, but qf the highest importance, by whom the government land- 
ttat is collected and paid. Every proprietor or ryot, great and small, ought 
to pay bis own rent and that of his tenants, when he has any, to the govern- 
ment officer. If, instead of doing this, some hundreds of proprietary ryots 
are made to pay their public rents to a Zemindar, they will soon lose thdr 
independence, become his tenants, and probably end by sinking into the class 
of labourers. Such an innovation would be mucti more fatal to the old rights 
of property than conquest by a foreign enemy f for such a conquest, though it 
overthrew the government, would leave the people in their former condition y 
but this internal change, this village revolution, changes every thing, and 
throws both influence and property into new .hands. It deranges the order of 
society ; it depresses one class of men for the sake of raising another ; it 
weakens the respect and authority of ancient officers and institutions; and the 
local administration, conducted by their means, is rendered much more diffi- 
cult. It is time that we should learn that neither the lace of a country, its 
property, or its society, are things that can be suddenly improved by any con- 
trivance of ours, though they may be greatly injured by what we mean for 
thdr good ; that we should take every country as we find it, and uot rashly 
attempt to regulate its landed property, either in its accumulation or division ; 
that whether it be held by a great body of ryots, or by a few Zemindars, or 
by a mixture of both, our business is not with its distribution, but with its 
protection ; and that if while we protect we assess it moderately, and leave U 
to its natural course, it will in time flourish, and assume that form which is 
most suitable to the condition of the people. 

37 . If we make a summary comparison of the advantages and disadvantages 
which have accrued to the natives from our government, the result, I fear, 
will hardly be so much in its favour as it ought to have been. They are more 
secure from the calamities both of foreign war and internal commotions; their 
persons and property are more secure from violence ; they cannot be wantonly 
punished, or their property seized by persons in power ; and their taxation is 
on the whole lighter. But, on the other hand, they have no share in making 
laws for themselves; 'little in administering them, except in very subordinate 
offices. They can rise to no high station, civil or military. They are every 
where regarded as an inferior race, and often rather as vassals or servants than 
as the ancient owners and masters of the country. 

38. It is not enough that we confer on the natives the benefits of just laws 
and of moderate taxation, unless we endeavour to raise their character ; but 
under a foreign government there are so many causes which tend to depress it, 
that it is not easy to prevent it from sinking. It is an old observation, that 
** he who loses his liberty loses half his virtue.” This is true of nations as 
well as of individuals. To have no property scarcely degrades more in one 
case, than in the other to have property at the disposal of a foreign govern- 
ment in which we have no share. The enslaved nation loses the privileges |of 
a nation as the slave does those of a freeman ; it loses the privilege of taxing 
itself, of making its own laws, of having any share in their administration, or 
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in the general government of the country. British India has none of these 
pHvileges : it has not even that of being ruled by a despot of its own ; for, to 
a nation which has lost its liberty, it is still a privilege to have its countryman, 
and not a foreigner, as its ruler. Nations always take a part with their govern- 
ment, whether free or despotic, against foreigners. Against an invasion of 
foreigners the national character is always engaged ; and in such a cause the, 
people often contend as strenuously in the defence of a despotic as of a free 
government. It is not the arbitraiyr power of a national sovereign, but subju- 
gation to a foreign one, that destroys national character and extinguishes 
national spirit. When a people cease to have a national character to main- 
tain, they lose the mainspring of whatever is laudable, both in public and in 
private life, and the private sinks with the public character. 

39. Though under such obstacles the improvement of character must neces- 
sarily be slow and difficult, and can never be carried to that height which might 
be possible among an independent people, yet we ought not to be discouraged 
by any difficulty from endeavouring by every means in our power to raise it as 
far as may be practicable in the existing relative situation of this country to 
Britain. One of the greatest disadvantages of our government in India is its 
tendency to lower or destroy the higher ranks of society ; to bring them all 
too much to one level; and, by depriving them of their former weight and 
inHucnce, to render them less useful instruments in the internal administradon 
of' the country. The native governments had a class of richer gentry, com- 
posed of Jagheerdars and Enanidars, and of all the higher civil and military 
officers ; these, with the principal merchants and ryots, formed a large body, 
wealthy, or at least easy in their circumstances. The jagheers and enams of 
one prince were often resumed by another, and the civil and military officers 
were liable to frequent removal; but as they were replaced by others, and as 
new jagheers and ennms were granted to new cluimants, these changes had 
the effect of continually throwing into the country a supply of men whose 
wealth enabled them to encourage its cultivation and manufactures. These 
advantages have almost entirel}’ ceased under our government. All the 
civil and military offices of any iin|iortance are now held by Europeans, whose 
savings go to their own country; and the jagheers and enams, which are 
resumed, or which lapse to government, are replaced only in a very small 
degree. Wc cannot raise the native civil and military officers to their former 
standard, and also maintiun our European establishment ; but we can grant 
jaglieers to meritorious native servants more frequently than has been our 
custom ; and we can do what is much more important to the country, we can 
place the whole body of the ryots on a better footing with regard to assess- 
ment than ever they have been before, and we can do this without any perma- 
nent sacrifice of revenue, because their labour is productive, and will in time 
repay the remission of rent by increased cultivation. The custom of all the 
sons inheriting equal shares of the father’s property was among all Hindoos a 
great obstacle to the accumulation of wealth, and among the ryots the high 
rale of assessment was an additional obstacle. Few ryots could ever, even in 
the course of a long life, acquire much property from the produce of their 
lands; but many of their leading men, or heads of villages, however, had 
under the native governments other ways of acquiring it; they leagued with 
the revenue sei'vants in underrating the produce and the collections, and as 
they were necessary to them in this work, they reemved a share in the 
embezzlement. Wherever the government dues were paid in kind, the facility 
of fraud was greatest ; and the principal ryots have, therefore, on this account, 
usually opposed every attempt to convert a rent in kind into a money assess- 
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jnettt. Tbis source of wealth still» do doubt, remains, but in a very Bmoll 
(degree, in comparison with what it was under the native government. We 
are more exact and rigid in enforcing our demands, and it is therefore the more 
incumbent upon us to sco that our assessment is so moderate as to be easily 
collected, and to enable them to thrive under it. Wc have of late years done 
something to raise the condition of the natives, by the appointment of the 
higher judicial and revenue officers, and of the moon&iffi or district judges, who 
have an original jurisdiction to the amount of 500 rupees. We may do much 
to raise it still more, by gradually admitting the natives into more important 
offices both in the revenue and judicial department, and excluding them from 
none in which they can be employed consistently with the due preservation of 
European control. 

40. There is one great question to which we should look in all our arrange- 
ments. What is to be their final result on the character of the people ? Is it 
to be raised or to be lowered ? Are wc to be satisfied with merely securing 
our power and protecting the inhabitants, leaving them to sink gradually in 
character lower than at present ? or are we to endeavour to raise their cha- 
racter, and to render them worthy of filling' higher situations in the manage- 
ment of their country, and of devising plans for its improvement ? It ought 
undoubtedly to be our aim to raise the minds of the natives, and to take care, 
that whenever our connection with India might cease, it did not appear that 
the only fruit of our dominion there had been to leave the pgople more abject 
and less able to govern themselves than when we found themffj Many different 
plans may be suggested for the improvement of their character : but none of 
them can be successful, unless it be first laid down as n main principle of our 
policy, that the improvement must be made. This principle once estahlislicd, 
we must trust to time and perseverance for realizing the object of it. We have 
had too little experience, and are too little acquainted with the natives, to be 
able to determine without trial what means would be most likely to facilitate 
their improvement. Various measures might be suggested which might all pro- 
bably be more or less useful ; but no one appears to me so well calculated to 
ensure success as that of endeavouring to give them a higher o))inioii of them- 
selves, by placing more confidence in tliciii, by employing them in important 
situations, and perhaps by rendering them eligible to almost every office under 
the government. It is not necessary to define at present the exact limit to 
which their eligibility should be carried ; but there seems to be no reason why 
they should be excluded from any office for which they were qualified, without 
danger to the preservation of our own ascendancy. 

41. Liberal treatment has always been found the most effectual way of 
elevating the character of every people, and we may be sure that it will pro- 
duce a similar effect on that of the people of India. The change will no 
doubt be slow, but that is the ver^' reason why no time should be lost in com- 
mencing the work. Wc should not be disequrageJ by' difficulties, nor, because 
little progress may be made in our own time, abandon the enterprize as hope- 
less, and charge upon the obstinacy and bigotry of the natives the failure which 
has been occasioned solely by our own fickleness, in not pursuing steadily the 
only line of conduct on which any hope of success could be reasonably founded. 
Wc should make the same allowances for the Hindoos as for other nations, 
and consider how slow the progress of improvement has been among the nations 
of Europe, and through what a long course of barbarous ages they had to 
pass before they attained their present state. When we compare other coun- 
tries with England, we usually speak of England as she now is. We scarcely 
ever think of going back beyond the Reformation ; and wc are apt to regard 
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every foreign country as ignorant and uncivilized, whose state of improve- 
ment docs not in some degree approximate to our own, even though it should 
be higher than our own was at no very distant period. 

42. We should look upon India, not as a temporary possession, but as one 
which is to be maintained permanently, until the natives shall in some future 
age have abandoned most of their Superstitions and prejudices, and become 
suiTicicntly enlightened to frame a regular government for themselves, and to 
conduct and preserve it. Whenever such a time shall arrive, it will probably 
be best for both countries that the British control over India should be gradually 
withdrawn. That the desirable change here contemplated may in some after 
age be cifcctcd in India, there is no cause to despair. Such a change was at one 
time in Britain itself at lejist as hopeless as it is here. When we reflect how 
much the character of nations has always been influenced by that of their 
governments, and that some, once the most cultivated, have sunk into barba- 
rism, while others, formerly the rudest, have attained the highest point of 
civilization, we shall see no reason to doubt that, if we pursue steadily the 
proper measures, we shall in time so far improve the character of our Indian 
subjects as to enable them to govern and protect themselves. 

43. Those who speak of the natives as men utterly unworthy of trust, who 
are not influenced by ambition or by the love of honourable distinction, and 
who have no other passion but that of gain, describe a race of men that no 
where exists, and which, if it did exist, would scarcely deserve to be pro- 
tected. But if we are sincere in our wishes to protect and render them jus- 
tice, we ought to believe that they deserve it. We cannot easily bring our- 
selves to take much interest in what we despise and regard as unworthy. The 
higher the opinion we have of the natives, the more likely we shall be to 
govern them well, because we shall then think them worthy of our attention. 
I therefore consider it as a point of the utmost importance to our national 
character and the future good government of the country, that all our young 
servants who are destined to have a share in it should be early impressed with 
favourable sentiments of the natives. 

44. I have in the course of this minute urged again and again the expe- 
diency of lowering our land revenue, and of establishing a moderate and fixed 
assessment, because I am satisfied that this measure alone would be much more 
eflbctuul than all other measures combined in promoting the improvement both 
of the country and of the people. But before we can lower the land revenue 
to the best advantage, we ought to know clearly what it is we are giving up. 
As the information requisite for this purpose can only be obtained from an 
accurate survey of each province, these surveys, where still wanting, should 
be undertaken wherever the collectors are competent to the task. When com- 
pleted, they will furnish a groundwork on which the land revenue of the country 
may with safety hereafter be lowered or raised according to circumstances. 
We should look forward to a time when it may be lowered. India should, 
like England, be relieved from a part of her burdens whenever the state of 
afiairs may permit such a change. Whatever surplus might remiun after the 
payment of all civil and military charges, and of all charges connected with 
the improvement or protection of the country, should be remitted. The 
remission granted in peace might be again imposed in war, and even something 
additional. This would probably obviate in a great measure thp necessity of 
raising money by loans on the recurrence of war. The people would bear the 
addition willingly when they knew that it was for a temporary object; and the 
remission which had been previously granted would dispose them the more 
readily to place confidence in the assurance of government, that the increase 
was not intended to be made permanent. 
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THE TSLAND OF BALT. 

The island of Bali, or liittle Java, separated by a narrow strait from 
the eastern end of Java, is comparatively but little known, although it is an 
object of some curiosity, its inhabitants appearing to have successfully 
resisted Musulman, and even European conquerors, and continuing to the 
present day a Hindu people, subdivided into the four great castes of 
bramins, eshatriyas, vaisyas, and sudras. 

Some considerable contributions have recently been made to our know- 
ledge of this island by a visit of English missionaries. In the Transac- 
tions of the Missionary Society* is a tolerably copious report, by Mr. Med- 
liurst, of a visit paid by himself and a Jellow missionary, Mr. Tomlin, to 
Bali and its court, in 182.9, in order to ascertain the state of religion and 
morals among the peo]ile, and the possibility of establishing a mission on 
the island. Another account of Bali and Baliling has appeared in the 
Singapore ChroniclSyf which we find, upon comparing it with the for- 
mer, was apparently written by the same person, or by a companion, 
although the latter is much fuller upon some points. Wc shall combine 
the^most material particulars contained in both. 

On approaching Bali, a hill was observed, near Bali Peak, which exhi- 
bited the grand spectacle of a volcano in active operation, emitting an im- 
mense column of thick black smoke. 

The Bay of Baliling, the port, is formed by two small head-lands, which 
run a little W'ay into the sea. The soil near the beach is composed of hard 
black sand, mixed with gravel, apparently of basaltic origin. Some of 
the sand, for a considerable space round the town, was as flue and spark- 
ling as emery. There is a Mohamedan mosque seen immediately on laml- 
ing, and to the right is the Buggucse campong, containing about BOO 
souls; the campong of the Malays, amounting, inclusive of the Balinese 
who have embraced Mohamedanism, to less than 1,000, stretches about 
half a mile into the interior, llie real Balinese reside at a town called 
Sungey Rajah, two miles in the interior, w'here is the king’s palace ; the 
population amounts to several thousands, besides many thousands more 
scattered about in villages and paddy-fields, employed in cultivation. 

The houses are fifteen or twenty feet square, and eight high, built on 
tetraces two feet above the level of the ground. They are mostly con- 
structed of mud, with thatched roofs and earthen floors; some are open on 
two or more sides, and others enclosed all round. Sometimes, several are 
built together, and the whole enclosed with a mud wall. In each enclo- 
sure there is generally a house more neat and respectable than the rest, built 
with burnt bricks, regularly laid, and tastefully ornamented, with cornices 
in the brick-work, earved doors, varnished windows, and painted pillars, 
which seemed the residence of the principal person of a family, and their 
treasury or store. The unburnt bricks, of which the walls are constructed, 
are lumps of clay dug out of a shallow pit and squeezed by the hand into 
shape, about die size of our bricky but by no means regular, being small 
• Na 56, October 183a t For M*y and June last. 
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in the middle^ where grasped by the hand» andihiek at the ends: these 
lumps are hardened in the sun. The cement is mud ; the foundation mud 
beat together into a solid mass: some lay^a foundation of rough stones and 
coral. To defend these structures against the rains, which would speedily 
carry them away, they arc thatched with grass or bamboo. The walls ore 
sometimes whitewashed with lime ; tlic door-ways, though small, are gene- 
rally more substantial and higher thon the other parts, with stepa leading up 
to them, and a good roof above, and arc usually carved or painted with 
figures in a fantastic style. Dilapidated w'alls arc no extraordinary sights 
at Bali, and the inhabitants occasionally avail themselves of boles in teeir 
dwellings for ingress and egress. The houses of the Bugguese are built on 
poles, and the walls are formed of split bamboos, as is common in Malay 
countries. 

The king sent a couple of horses for the Missionaries to proceed to 
Sungey Rajah ; the horses had no saddle, but a thick wadded pad or cushion 
tied round their backs. The road to the Rajah’s residence is pretty wide 
for a horse-road, and lined, the first part of the way, by the mud walls of 
tlic Malay campong, and the rest of the way by hedges and ditches. The 
first thing which attracted attention at Sungey Rajah was a number of cages 
full of fighting-cocks, under sheds, and in front of the principal houses by 
the road side. In some places they were arranged in sheds built on purpose, 
which seemed public cockpits, where visitors wore welcome to come in and 
take a chance with Uieir cocks ; and in other places they were set out before 
the houses of the principal men, by way of parade, as some arc fond of 
shewing their stud of horses in England. At the top of the town was a 
Pasar, or market, attended entirely by women, who are the principal buyers 
and sellers here. They are by no means decently clothed, and the Balinese 
arc so jealous of their wives, that no strangers arc permitted to go into the 
market, and tlic women settle their bargains generally among themselves. 

The king’s palace is just be}ond the Pasar ; it is surrounded by a mud 
w'bII, like the otlicr buildings, with a handsome gateway of burnt brick, . 
having a flowery roof. In front of tlie wall were several long sheds full of 
fighting cocks. The visitors were not honoured by being permitted to enter 
tlie palace by the grand gateway ; they were told to go in at a iiole in the mud 
wall, and to sit down in one of the open sheds in the first enclosure. When 
the king was ready to receive them, they were ushered through a hole in the 
wall into the second enclosure, being obliged to pick their way, owing to 
the muddy and sloppy condition of tlie royal residence. This enclosure con- 
tained a wooden house to the left, about forty feet square, and two small 
brick buildings in front, each about twenty feet wide, very similar to the 
better sort of brick buildings in the campongs, and indeed inferior to some 
of tliem. The king, they were told, was in the one to the right, and they 
were directed to take their seat in the verandali, till the king shoidd appear. 
But the royal palace afforded but one old broken chair and a mat, where 
several dogs were already comfortably reposed. The door of the small 
house was closed, and in a quarter of an hour, word went round that the 
Rajah was about to appear ; when the door opened, and a poor miserable 
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booking young man, of about turenty years of age, came and sat intheiloor- 
ivay on a horse cushion. He was extremely dirty, his hair all in confusion, 
and wito nothing but a sarong round his waist, leaving all the rest of his 
body bare. He received the salute of Mr. Medhurst with a wild unmeaning 
stare, paid no attention to any of the party, and when some of tlie people 
put forward the present, he did not so much as look at it. His person was 
thin and meagre, and his countenance wore a look of dissatisfaction and dis> 
content. He was playing with a cricket, tied to the end of a string, and 
was amusing himself by lorincnting it. Some of the people about him asked 
why the missionaries came there, and upon being told that it was to instruct 
them in religion, the service of one God, the Creator of all things, and to 
abstain from tliieving, l)ing, &c. ; they replied, the Balinese knew all this, 
and did not need their instruction. 

On departing from the palace, the Missionaries visited a temple, mud- 
built like the house, into which they elTected an entrance behind. The interior 
was extremely rude ; there were a few shrines, the largest six fectsijuare and 
twelve or fifteen icet high, and some only like a Iiigb chair, in wliii h an idol 
might be placed. They were all covered with the black hairy substance 
called gomuti^.* No idols were seen, and when the Missionaries en(]uircd 
of the persons present where their gods were, they answered, “ in heaven." 
Their names, they said, were Brahma (wliich name they pronounced with 
peculiar solemnity), fcSiwara, and Vistnu. They spoke of tlic Dewa (spirit) 
as being the principal object of their adoration. The Missionaries were 
ignorant of the Balinese language, which is a rude, simple, and peculiar dia- 
lect ; and the persons they interrogated do not appear to have been brah- 
mins, or persons of learning, amongst whom, asin Java,tlicrc is another lan- 
guage of deference in use, which is described by writers as copious and re- 
fined, and borrowed from the Sanscrit and Javanese. The people began to 
be displeased at the Europeans entering the sacred place, and the latter 
departed. 

On a subsequent occasion, they visited another temple at Sang-sit, a town 
on the sea-shore, about four or five miles to the eastward, and of less impor- 
tance than Baliling. The population, however, consisted of a large pro- 
portion of heathens. Within the temple was a row of images, formed of 
baked clay, one a Gonesa, with an elephant’s trunk ; another a Doorgo, 
standing on a bull. The dilapidated state of the temple and the images 
sliewed, says Mr. Medhurst, ** either Uiat Uic ancient idolatry was growing 
less popular, that the people were too lazy to take much trouble about their 
religion, or that the materials of which their idols and temples were con- 
structed were too frail to endure even as long os their votaries." Procession 
and SQorifioes were occasionally observed. 

In an excursion into the interior, to a place a little beyond Sungey Rajah, 
they found the country studded with villages and abounding with people. 

The Balinese have no gardens near their houses, and grow no culinary 
vegetables, either for their own use or for sale. Now and then might be ob- 

* or fljoo, is shono-halrUlwsulMtance enveloping (he stem of a specks of palm. It isma. 

nufactuted into caUesj vrhlch axe more durable and buoyant than those made of eoir, or the fibras of the 
coocHim. 
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served in the market a pumpkin or calabash, and some wild brinjals or 
plants, but with these exceptions the visitors neither saw nor beard of any 
kind of greens that could be used for food. 

The men on Bali employ themselves in no other labours, than those con- 
nected with tlie cultivation of the soil. 7'hey get two crops from their ground 
annually, which occupies them altogether about onc-fourth of tJieir time. 
This done, they busy themselves about notliing but cock and erieket-lightiiig, 
gambling, opium-smoking, and sauntering from place to place, to see what 
they can pick up or steal. When short of money, their wives are ex- 
pected to supply their wants, so that it is a common saying on Bab, that the 
women get money to enable their husbands to gamble and smoke opium, 
which they get very cheap from Singapore. I'here are a few who go out to 
catch fish, and some even assist their wives to carry their goods to the 
market, when the burden is too he avy, or the distance loo great, for women 
to manage ; but these are rare specimens of diligence, and rather exceptions 
from the general rule. 

Tlicir iron and steel articles arc less rude than might have been expected. 
The Missionaries inspected a b1ack.«inith's workshop; the gun-barrels they 
niunufaetui cd were rifles, ivith a spiral groove inside, which displa} cd no little 
ingenuity; the locks weie English. Knives, creeses, betel-knippcrs and 
spears, are made by Balinese workmen, and they have a way of tempering 
or working up the bicel, so as to put a very keen and strong edge on their 
weapons. 

The condition of the women in Bali is most degraded. Girls left 
orphans, and without brothers to take care of them, and widows who are 
left childless, or with female children only, become the property of the 
king, who selects tlic handsomest for concubines ; the rest arc made dancing 
girls and prostitutes, or drudges in the palace. The money obtained by the 
dancing girls, by the sale of their favours, goes into the ro^al treasury. 

Marriages are conducted at Bali, as amongst some savage tribes. When 
a young man takes a fancy to a young woman, be surprises her, and car- 
ries her off, with brutal violence, to the woods, pursued by her relatives, who 
seek to put them boili to death. The matter is arranged by means of the 
man’s relatives, and great presents to the women, and the poor girl becomes 
the wife, or rather slave of her ravislier. She must work for his support, 
mind the house* cook the food, attend the market, carrying the wares and 
produce herself, and see that she bring home gain enough to maintain the 
family, and support the intemperance and extravagance of her husband. 
Added to which, she must take care of the young family, and if she has no 
sons, can expect no other, than if rich to be burned, and if poor to be sold 
and prostituted at her husband’s death. 

There are instances of the widows of the lower class choosing to bum 
w'ith the dead bodies of their husbands, but these are very rare ; whereas, 
when a king dies, it is the invariable custom for several of his widows to 
bum wiUi him. At the death of a king, his waives of royal blood are asked 
if they will follow him, a^s tliey term it, into the other world, and on their 
assenting they are put to live apart, and are allowed to eat and drink the 
AsiaLJour. N.S.Vol. 3. No. 11. 2 1 
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riohest Tiands, to dress in the most costly apparel, and to visit tlieir friends 
and relations as much as they please, in order that they may enjoy all this 
world's delights previous to their going out of it. The king's body is con- 
sumed separately, and a distinct pit of fire is prepared for each of the women 
who choose to bum. Here they part with their ornaments, and scatter 
presents among the people ; after which, taking a creese, they wound them- 
selves slightly in the arms, and smearing themselves with the blood, mount 
the scaffold, and pricipitate themselves into the pit. In the last year, thir- 
teen women, some of them blooming and ’young, were burnt alive in Bali- 
ling, upon occasion of the death of the old king.* Some of them are said to 
feel their hearts fail them, when they sec the fire ; but the stage is so con- 
structed, that by tilting up the end of the board, they are precipitated into it 
whether they will or not. If they by any means escape, they are creesed on 
the spot. The women arc induced to take this resolution, from the degra- 
dation which threatens to await them should they refuse, and from the cer- 
tainty of their being creesed in private if they be of royal blood: for it 
would be an indelible dishonour on the whole nation if the rojal widows 
were to go astray. 

The dress of the natives is very simple and sparing, consisting merely of 
a sarong (or chequered cloth) round the waist, falling down to the knees, 
and a blue and white coarse cloth, sometimes either thrown over the shoul- 
ders, or tied round the middle, and used for a covering at nigiit. None of tlic 
people, great or small, male or female, arc ever seen with a jacket, or any 
certain covering for the upper part of the body : the men when cold wrap 
their shoulders in their coarse cloth, and the women sometimes allow their 
scarfs to fall negligently over their bosoms ; but more frequently they are 
open and exposed, and do not seem to feel the least reserve or reluctance 
at being gazed on by strangers. They never wear the handkcrcliief on 
the head like the Malays, but tie their hair, when long and inconvenient, 
with a strip of cloth, or even with a wisp of grass. The most favourite 
bandage for the hair, was generally a piece of bst, taken from the edge of 
European broadcloth ; Gusti Anam, a prince of the blood, and a man of 
chief influence about court, was seen strutting about with a fag end of list 
tied round his hair wdiich would not be picked up by a child in England. 
In front, where the sarong is bound round the waist, they generally stick a 
small pouch made of grass or rushes, which serves them for a pocket, in 
which they keep their betel, tobacco, opium, and sometimes their cash. 
This pouch is generally a foot long and half a foot broad, and being stiff, 
sticks out a considerable way before them, serving them for a resting-place 
for their cloth, which sometimes hangs over it, or for their hands which they 
lazily fold in front, and recline on their pouch, to prevent their dangling 
down as they walk or stand. Each man has his creese, stuck into his 
girdle behind : their creese-handles arc generally of wood, but sometimes of 
ivory, and, among the superior orders, tipped with gold and silver. The 
blades are gener^ly manufactured on the island, and are valued according 
to the generations they have passed through, or the number of people 

* On Uie death of the preceding king* twmtjffoMr of h» wivei and concuUncs burnt with his corpse. 
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they have slain. The dress of the women differs little from that of the men, 
except that they have a finer scarf or salindong than that worn by the men, 
and tie their hair up much in the same way as is usua] on Java. The 
king’s women, and female relations, walk out with a profusion of jessa- 
mines in their hair, .so that the whole head is whitened, and the neck co- 
vered with them ; and tlieir scarfs being of a light colour, they presented 
altogether not an inelegant appearance. There is otherwise no apparent 
distinction between the dress of the high and low. 

Although the Balinese abstain from the flesh of the cow, in conformity 
to Hindu maxims, they make no scruple of slaughtering and eating other 
animals, amongst which buffaloes and pigs are the most numerous. Buf- 
falo hides constitute a large article of their exports ; and in the first house 
cnlcrcd by the missionaries, that of the Shahbundcr, the smell of putrid 
liides M’as offensive, the Balinese not having acquired the art of salting 
them. 

Travelling in the interior by the poor is performed generally on foot; by 
the ricli and great on horseback, and by royal personages in a chair. 
Traders wishing to transport their goods from one state to another, or from 
the villages to market, can seldom procure coolies to carry any thing on 
their shoulders, at least to any distance, so that horses must be used for 
this purpose ; they travel about thirty miles a day with large panniers on 
their backs. A stranger might procure a supply of both saddle and pack- 
horses, at a moderate price, if he can first obtain permission of the rajah to 
travel into the interior; but without that no native would dare to lend him a 
single beast. No wheeled carriages of any kind were seen, neither could 
they be used on Bali, for want of bridges and proper roads. 

Notwithstanding the pernicious customs and vicious habits of the people, 
the country is in general quiet and easy. The poorest are able to procure 
a sufficiency, and nature is so bountiful, that even the bad measures 
adopted by the rulers do not tend altogether to impoverish or depopulate the 
country. 

“ Slavery may be said to exist on Bali, as all malefactors among the men, 
and all unfortunates among the women, become immediately the slaves of the 
king. Some of these he employs in working for him, and some he sends out 
to trade, on condition of their bringing him a certain portion of the profits ; 
aomc, when old and useless, or flagrant offenders, are crccsed out of the way ; 
and some of better promise are sold to the Chinese, who dispose of them to 
the Dutch, or to French vessels visiting the different sea-ports. Prisoners 
taken in war may be dealt with in the same way ; and poor unprotected persons, 
who have no relatives to befriend them, are in danger of sharing the same fiite. 
At Bali Badong, a person was established, on behalf of the Netherlands 
government, to buy up these people and transport them to Java, to be employed 
as soldiers in the Dutch service. The contract was, it appears, for 1,000 
fighting men at twenty dollars a head ; about one-half of this number has been 
supplied during the last two years, who have cost the government, including 
agency and transport, about 90,000 doUars. No persons are chosen for this 
purpose but young able-bodied men, the old, infirm, and deformed being 
rejected ; and as soon as a sufficient number are collected together, the colo- 
nial cruisers come to take them away. Last year, two French ships came 
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^om the Mauritius, one to Badong, and the other to Padung Cove, te buy 
sl|ive8. These preferred women, and valued them according to their youthful 
iUfplump appearance; for young women they gave generally 150 rupees, 

w tiie middle-aged, and rejected the old ones. Boys were also bought by 
^m;' they seldom took grown-up men, as they might prove too stid^and 
ilhl^rA ’for their management. Th^e vessels took away about 500 slaves 
j^vifi£s^%hem, and talked of coming again ; the time of their arrival is gene- 
^ly the beginning of the year, and of their return in March. With res- 
Piptto the traffic of these French vessels, there can be no demur in denoiinc- 
it as a regular slave trade, deserving to be reprobated and punished as such. 
Hie Netherlands government and their agent may, perhaps, designate the 
:rhnsaction in which they are engaged by some other name ; they may, per- 
haps, call it redeeming these poor people out of slavery, or rescuing them 
Prom a still worse duutn ; lint to the impartial observer, it would appear very 
nearly allied to it.*’^<^ 

Useful knowledge is at a low ebb among the people of Bali ; they have 
no regular schools, except among the Mahometans, for learning Arabic ; 
the f(^w who do learn to read the Balinese, aequiic it merely by name, or 
set to it by fits and starts, and few arrive at such proficiency as to be able to 
rrite it with ease and despatch. The Javanese books, 'which the inis- 
lionarics took with them, were partially understood by tlie natives, who 
said, *^this is the Balinese character." 


Their conduct to Europeans appears unfriendly. They spoke to tlie 
missionaries sometimes with roughness. It had been the intention of the 
latter to return to Java, through the interior, by crossing the hills to Djam- 
barana; but permission w&s refused, and they were not even allowed to pro- 
ceed iu a brig to the eastern part of the island. In the mean time, they 
were advised by the n\jah not to go into the canipongs, nor to move off the 
public road, lest any thing should happen to them of an unpleasant na- 
ture." Upon observing that their case was rather hard, in being allowed 


neither to travel nor to remain with any degree of liberty, they gota surly 
reply, that ** nobody sent for them there, and if they did not like their treat- 
ment they miglit go back the way they came." Even this course, however, 
was not very practicable, for it was not till they procured the intervention of 
the king's “man of business," and agreeing to pay the expense of navi- 
gating the royal prow of war, that they were permitted to go from Bali. 
The missionaries experienced, on tliis occasion, a singular instance of the 
duplicity and want of faith common among the Balinese. Having agreed 
with the authorities to hire the rajah's war prow, they were told to arrange 
matters respecting it with the interpreter of the court, named Made-bukit. 
He requested an advance of ten rupees, in order to provide a few things 
necessary for the voyage ; this was readily given^not doubting but it would 
be deducted from the hire of the prow. But the people of the prow said 
they knew nothing of the interpreter, and should look to tliem for the full 
hire of the prow. The interpreter refused to refund) and told them, when 
they threatened to complain, to. take what course they pleased : the mis- 
sionaries were prudent enough to adopt the advice of a friend, and put up 
with their loss. 


• This Important paMge occun m the aceount given In the Wngwpore Chrtmiele of June 3. 
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COLONIZATION OF INDIA. 

We inserted, p. 79, some reflections written by a Hindu, on subject 
of colonizing India from Europe. Another Hindu writer, in a Calcutta 
paper,* has taken the other side of the question, and we are, therefore, 
bound to let him be also heard. He is criticising the contents of the 
Surbo-tutto-Dypika : 

Oar author in his next article proceeds to show the evil effects of * coloni- 
zation,** against which he raises two objections : first, that in case any dis- 
putes happen between the government and the natives of this country, those 
Englishmen that may settle here would side with the former; because they ure 
of the same complexion and religion. Secondly, that if these Englishmen be 
treated in a manner which they may not like, they will endeavour to bring the 
natives over to their party and raise factions against the government. In 
answer to the first, wc will ask the writer to point out a case in which all 
Englishmen would join the government against Hindoos. Will there be none 
to commiserate the deplorable condition of the natives ? This is, indeed, 
thinking too ill of human nature. And how is it possible that those English- 
men who will come here with a view to profit, will rise against the natives, 
when it is their interest to live peaceably with them ? But we are arguing Upon 
a case which has no substantial basis to rest upon, and which is the working 
of our author*s own brain. He is too fond of giving to “ airy nothings a local 
habitation and a name.*’ But to descend from the region of metaphor, and 
speak in plain terms, we are of opinion that such a case, as our author ima- 
gines, ib utterly impossible ; we cannot believe that all Englishmen would join 
the government against Hindoos. What was done when the ** stamp act ** was 
about to be established ? Did not the English as well as the Hindoos oppose 
such a measure? And why, we would ask, but because it was prejudicial to 
the welfare of both the nations ? So that, after all, it comes to this, that accord- 
ing as the government may have recourse to good or bad measures, will the 
English and the natives side with or against it. If the governroent issue an 
order that will be beneficial to the former, they will join the government ; if it 
issue an order that will be beneficial to the latter, they will side with it ; but if 
it issue an order that will be prejudicial to both, both will oppose it. But can- 
not the govcrniucnt, even as it is, tyrannize over the Hindoos just as it 
pleases ? Was not the prevention of snttees opposed to the feelings and the 
wishes of a majority of the people ? While, on the one hand, we cannot but 
revert with pleasure to the day when Lord Bentinck put an end to this cruel 
and horrid practice, we cannot but admit that he acted in opposition to the 
wishes of the people. 

The second objection of our author is as groundless as the first. He says, 
that he is afraid the English and the natives will combine to oppose the mea- 
sures of government. But we reply, that nothing indeed can be more natural 
and desirable than this, when the government becomes oppressive and tyranni- 
cal. The object of every government is to protect its subjects, and not to 
tyrannize over them. If then the British government in India become so bad 
as to have recourse to any steps that will be eventually productive of pain to 
the greater number, wc believe it will be our duty to oppose them, rather than 
to let them tyrannize unchecked. So that the very objection of our author 
proves that " colonization ** is beneficial to the welfkre of the Hindoos. For 

* Th 0 India GasaUe, April 10. 
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if they keep up a close correspondence with the Englishmen who may settle 
hefai^ the government will be cautious before it contemplates or enforces any 
tyrannical measure. 

> That colonization will be productive of ** greater good to the greater num- 
ber,’* is a position which we hold to be sacredly true. No one will deny that 
since the coming of the British to this country, the inhabitants have improved 
in knowledge and increased in civilization. What was the state of India a few 
years ago, and how miserably ignorant were the natives ! Veneration for the 
idols (or gods as they call them) was the sole occupation in which they are 
employed. A sooder dared not eat his dinner, nor drink water, before he had 
fed a brahmin, who perhaps, he knew, was guilty of the roost horrible crimes. 
But, setting aside these religious absurdities, the face of India, as well as the 
inhabitants, has undergone a great change within a few years, and the im- 
provement that is now very rapidly going on, induces us to prognosticate 
many important circumstances. We may be allowed perhaps to pierce the 
dim shades of futurity, and gladden our heart with the hope that India will 
one day be among the first of empires in civilisation and happiness. 

If the attempts of a few liberal Englishmen, who are at present living in 
this country, have so much contributed to improve the condition of the 
nfttives, how vast will the advancement be, when they will be more freely 
allowed to come and settle here ! We have been sorry to hear one objection 
started against colonization, that the fate of the original inhabitants of America 
should be a warning to us. To this we reply, that the case between the Hin- 
doos and Americans is quite different. The latter were nearly a set of barba- 
rians when Europe sent colonies to their country, whilst the former are ad- 
vancing in civilization. If then the Hindoos suffer by colonization, the fault 
is to be ascribed not to their stars, but to themselves, to their indolence and 
inattention. 


EVENING.* 

Hast thou ere seen a sunset in these climes. 

And marked the splendour of our evening’s close. 

And heard the knell which lonely faqueei chimes 

To daylight, when it sinks into repose 

With blush more deep than what adorns the rose ; 

And calmer smile than that of dying saint, — 

Reflected on the glowing mountain snows. 

In tints no artist’s pen may ever paint. 

Lovely and lovelier still, as they become more faint ? 

They soften into twilight ; and the peaks 
Of high Himaleh mingle in the grey 
Of evening,— till the slowly fading streaks 
Of light concentrate, in one lingering ray. 

Upon the broad horizon. Doth it stay 
To promise, e’en as now it yields to night. 

Another and another happy day ? 

Lo ! it has fled, — that last loved trace of light ; 

And darkness reigns alone, where all so late was bright ! 
Eohilcund. Raven. 


* From the Ben^ Annual. 
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TRAVELS IN GREECE AND ALBANIA.* 

Never shall we forget the first time we looked upon the plates in the 
Voyage Pitioresque de la Greer, de M. de Choisieul GotdJ^r,-^We 
had meditated so long upon the scenes they represented, that they had be- 
come a reality to the mind’s eye, and they rose in the engravings like so 
many home-scenes to tlie memory. We sat down by the fountain of Biblis, 
and our eye gazed along the plain of the wandering Meander : the view 
changed, and we stood in the Academia of Plato, “ where he discoursed 
such sweet philosophy, that life, spiritualized, as it were, to the imaginations 
of the hearers, seemed but a faint reminiscence of sonic former state of 
being.” Oh, how joyfully could wo have lingered in that holy place, from 
morn till dewy eve, without a thought of malaria, or any other evil, listening 
to the lute-like words of that priest of immortality ! 

But we gave a kind of promise, some time back, to notice other works 
besides those of Mr. Fuller and Colonel Leake, on Eastern Europe, and 
it is time to redeem it. 

Mr. Hughes, accompanied by his friend Mr. Parker, led England in 
December, and in May they cast anchor in the beautiful Bay of Palermo. 
We arc not so much surprised as the author appears to have been, with the 
anecdotes of Sicilian society. — “ A nobleman seated at his own door be- 
tween his cook and butler, to enjoy a social chat in the cool of the evening," 
is certainly rather an unusual thing in our country, and, we apprehend, is 
by no means universal in Sicily. We have seen even here, young men of 
fortune, who would be offended if a considerable share of talent and taste 
were not assigned to them, familiarly boxing with a groom, or interchanging 
repartee w'ith a valet ; — and we have seen this in public and in private, fre- 
quently. After residing a month at Palermo, the travellers prepared to visit 
the remains of the Grecian colonics. The ruins of Agrigentum are rendered 
peculiarly interesting from many historical recollections. It is said to have 
been in the temple of Juno Lucina that Zeuxis hung his celebrated picture 
of Venus : — an embodying of the charms of five of the most beautiful virgins. 
Most heartily do we agree with Mr. Hughes that painting among the an- 
cients, ‘‘must have been an emulous jival of sculpture.” The three volumes 
composed by Apelles, the head of the i\thenian school, illustrative of his art, 
would be one of the choicest recoveries of antiquity. What a history must 
have been told in Parrhasius’ picture of the People of AlAens, taken perhaps 
at one of their public exhibitions, those festivals of pure poesy I — But we are 
travelling with Mr. Hughes, and have no time to enter into a history of 
ancient painting. 

The beginning of June the travellers proceeded on their way to Enna, 
the shrine of so many glorious offerings of the spirit ; their journey was 
cheered by the songs of the peasanijy*, who were celebrating the harvest- 
home, and as they passed along, garlanded with flowers, forming a procession 
after their leader, that expression of face peculiar to the Grecian, and which 
seems to be a living melody upon the features, attracted the strangers’ admi- 

* TnvdB in Greece and Albania, by the R«v. T. S. Hughes, B.D. London. 1830. 2 Vola. 

Edition. Colburn and Bentley. 
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ration, without calling in question the truth of the assertion respecting the 
aj^nomical signification of Proserpine, Ceres, &c. We know perfectly 
weO that the olden poets made use of them only as charming legends, 
and never thought for a moment that "the residence of Proserpine sia 
months in Orcus, and six with her mother, represented the divisions of the 
year when the earth is divested of, or clothed with grain or that the touch- 
ing story of Ceres seeking for her daughter was an " apt emblem of the 
labours of tlie husbandman.'* Mr. Hughes was right in supposing that the 
youthful reader would not thank him for drawing the veil from these " poetic 
allegories." The dark ^ 1 'oods and the sweet flov’-ers have vanished from the 
fields of &nna, but the harvests continue to be most abundant. 

We cannot accompany Mr. Hughes, in our Review at least, in his course 
to Syracuse through Paingonia and Lontini, amid scenery so enchanting as 
to remind him of the descriptions of Tempe and Arcadia. After a ride of 
thirteen hours under a burning sun he arrived at Syracuse, the Athens of 
Magna Grccia. The account of the city is highly interesting — but oh, how 
changed from its original beauty ! — A population of perhaps twelve hundred 
thousand, including strangers, &c. dwindled to twelve thousand ; and the 
commerce which once gathered together every treasure of the maritime 
world, now reduced to a petty coasting trade ! 

We really have no space to aflbrd our readers any idea of the wonders 
wo have seen with Mr. Hughes from his residence at Syracuse, to his an- 
choring in the Bay of Patras. We can say nothing of the catacombs of 
San Giovanni, which have been ascribed to the Syracusan Greeks, to tlic 
Romans, to the Greeks of the Lower Empire, to the Saracens," and per- 
haps belonged to neither : we have not e*^en a line for the worthy old anti- 
quary, the Monk Varus of Syracuse, who purposed completing the history 
of the antiquities of his country in the moderate number of forty volumes. 

Mr. Hughes makes no attempt to express his sensations on first setting 
foot on the shores of Greece ; we can readily imagine them to have been, as 
the newspapers say of the feelings of a participator in a dreadful accident, 
" more easily conceived than described." If we could ever be induced to 
sigh for the comforts of our own fireside, while sojourning among the ra- 
diant memories of that birth-place of the Muses, it would be when taking 
up our abode for the night in the miseries of a Turkish Han. 

"Let the reader picture to himself a large court enclosed within a stone wall, 
and shut in with folding doors : two sides occupied by buildings of the rudest 
materials, and in the roughest style of workmanship, are destined for the recep- 
tion of travellers, and the accommodation of their cattle. The ascent to your 
chamber is by a flight of narrow slipping stone steps, which are well calculated 
to break the limbs, where no surgical assistance can be procured to set them : the 
room itself will be found utterly destitute of furniture, appearing as if built 
under a settled compact for ready admission to the wind and rain : here you 
may cook your victuals, if you have been provident enough to bring any, and the 
smoke will find its way through the crevices of the roof before you are quite 
sufibcated ; if you have forgotten your wallet, you will have reason to bless 
your stars if you can pick up a crust of black bread, and wash it down with 
some rcsiiicd wine ; but in all probability you will go to bed suppeilcss, where 
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If hunger should keep you awake, you may amuse yoursetf by watching ite 
revoludon of the constellations overhead, or listening to any pli^ that 
carrying on against you in the stable below. Such are the comforts of a Turkish 
Han, which, however, in comparison with a Spanidi Venta, or a Sicilian Po- 
sada, is a perfect paradise,”— Vol. i., p. 174- 

Douhlless the enjoyments of such a place must be manifold, and wc 
should desire no better amusement than one hour's converse with our ex- 
cellent friend Sir Charles Flower, after passing a night in so delectable a 
situation. VVe know not of any more efficacious plan than the one adopted 
by Hajji Baba, under circumstances to him equally annoying— i;i>. to sit 
down upon the hill of patience, and open the eyes of astoni^ment upon the 
prospect of novelty. 

The traveller’s afflictions, however, were more than compensated upon 
entering the heart of Arcadia. External life had undergone little change in 
the course of years : the oriental planes sdll cast their cool shadows along 
the ever-singing streams ; and the slirpherd, us he sat beside his flock, was 
playing some gentle carol upon his flute. Alas! it is the spirit of man 
alone that growetli weak, and forgcttetli, even while the face continues to 
shine with its early beauty, its songs of power and glory ! 

Air. Hughes reached Argos at night, and it was only upon the Tchoco- 
dar’s beginning to lireak down the door ol a house that he procured admis- 
sion. In wandering through the modem city, the autlior entered a beautiful 
cemetery, .shaded by a grove of funereal cypresses, and groups of veiled 
women were seated in silent sorrow at the head of graves, which they had 
garlanded with flowers. We called to mind, while reading this anecdote, 
James Alontgomery’s pathetic picture of the Patriarch s burial-ground. 

From Argos, which is reported to have suffered more than any other city 
of Greece, with the exception of I<noed«mon, Mr. Hughes came to Corinth 
and Megara, and on the 29th of October, upon entering the Mystic Gap 
between Alounts loarus and Corydallns, the view of Athens burst suddenly 
upon their sight. 

« The heart of him who indites these pages, even now feels a sensation of 
delight as he recals that view to memory. The repose of evening was spr^ 
over the landscape, and the last rays of the sun, sinking behind the Epidaunan 
mountains, cast their mellow tints over the ruins of the Acrojwlis: the eep 
colours, glowing on the stately columns of the Parthenon, harmonized with the 
scene and with the feelings of the beholder. It is under the setting sun alone 
that the first view of Athens can properly be enjoyed its meridian blaze seems 
to mock the decaying splendour, the magnificent desolation of a city, which, 
like that orb, has run a race of glory, nor parted with its radiance even in ite 
fall. To view this scene had ever been among the most ardent of my wwhes ; 
it lay now before roe, surrounded with its own elegance of decoration, an con- 
nected with the most interesting of all classical associations. P. 2 5. 

It would be vain, in the few i>agcs to which our observations arc neces- 
sarily limited, to attempt an analysis even of Mr. tiuglies’ remarks upon 
the remains of Athens. We perfectly agree with him, however, that the 
cause to which the eminence of the Greeks in the fine arts is more particu- 
larly attributable, is patriotism. The Athenian was careful only of his pos- 
Asiai. Jouni. N.S.V on. 3. No. 11. 2 K 
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se^ions that he might lavish them on the state ; Greece was one ilemocracy 

of intellect and liberty. 

The 12lh of November the travellers dedicated to a search after the 
ruins of the Academy : Mr. Hughes was accompanied by a young Greek, 
his instructor in Romaic. Advancing to the Dipylon Gate, they reckoned 
their paces, and having arrived at the distance of about three quarters of a 
mile from Dipylon, they enquired of an old man the name of the place, and 
he replied immediately — Acathemid. 

“ After searching in vain for the monument of Plato (says Mr. Hughes), we 
arrived at the banks of Cephissiis, the ancient rival ofllissus, and its superior 
in utility, flowing through the fertile plain which it still adorns with verdure, 
fruits, and flowers. A scene more delightful can scarcely be conceived than 
the gardens on its banks, which extend from the Academy up to the hills of 
Colonos. All the images in that exquisite chorus of Sophocles, where be 
meditates with so much rapture upon the beauties of his native place, may 
still be verified. The crocus, the narcissus, and a thousand flowers still mingle 
their various dyes, and impregnate the atmosphere with odours : the descen- 
dants of those ancient olives, on which the vigilant eye of Ju(>iter was 
fixed, still spread out their broad arms, and form a shade impervious to the 
sun : in the opening of the year, the whole grove is vocal with the melody of 
nightingales, and the ground is carpeted with violets, those national flowers of 
Athens ( Ximveti') : at its close the purple and yellow clusters, the 
glory of Bacchus, hang around the trellis-work with which the numerous cot- 
tages and villas are adorned. Oranges, apricots, peaches, and figs, especially 
the latter, are produced hero of superior flavour ; and at the time I wandered 
through this delightful region, it was glittering with golden quinces Weighing 
down their branches, and beautifully contrasted with the deep scarlet of the 
pomegranates, which had burst their confining rind : nor can any thing be more 
charming than the views which present themselves to the eye through vistas 
of dark foliage ; the tomple-crowncd Acropolis, the empurpled summits of 
Hymettus, Anchesmus, and Pentelicus, or the fine waving outlines of Cory- 
dalus, ^galcos, and Fames. 

This paradise owes its chief beauty and fcrlility to the perennial fountains 
of the Cephissiis, over whose innumerable rills those soft breezes flow, which, 
according to the ancient muse, were wafted by the Cythcrean queen herself : 
KccAAivoeov 

vx¥ KMtivrvf x^vv- 

rxjxtvxf KXTX^rfvrxt 

flfT^iXS X9t/X0¥ 

xv^xf Eurip. Med. 835." 

Long, long ago, when ovir heart was more gleeful than it has ever 
been since, or ever will be again, wc made a version of that chorus in 
the to which Mr. Hughes makes allusion. The beautiful image 

at the commcncrtncnt, of which w’e have given a very faint idea in the 
foWowing stanza, delighted us exceedingly. 

Stranger, you come to a land of might. 

Where the sound of the charger is tracked in light. 

And the nightingale sings in the olive dells. 

When the vineyards are lit with the sun’s farewells. 

Fanning the leaves of the ivy 
With the music of its sigh. 
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The remark, that we have nothing beautiful which doth not carry in its 
own bosom the seeds of destruction, is mournfully verified in tliis charming 
retreat ; the malaria is so dangerous, that, we are told, one night passed 
there by the thoughtless traveller might be his last. We do not by any 
means coincide with Mr. Hughes in his censure of Plato's reply to his 
friends, wlio were alarmed for his constitution, which began to suffer 
from the atmosphere. “ The health of his soul," he said, « would be 
improved by the mortification of his body we see nothing in this un- 
worthy of his exalted mind, or which sank him to the Umel of a Ca* 
iholic friar. On the contrary, we trace in the reply the sublime self- 
devotedness of him who pronounced truth to be the body of God, and 
light his shadow. The very essence of his divine philosophy consisted 
in the spiritualizing every earthly feeling, and casting over the perishing 
clay of human passion, even as a garment, the loveliness of his soul’s 
serenity. 

Literature, if we may apply the word, was at a very low ebb in Athens. 
Mr. Hughes visited the public school, where he heard Signor Palamas, the 
head master, explain a passage in Homer : three hours were occupied in the 
lecture, which was delivered in a harsh uumotonous whine, and the fine 
poetry read without any metrical rhythm." 

Mr. Hughes left Athens the 29th November, and the next morning ob- 
tained a prospect of Thebes, the birth-place of the greatest general, and 
the mOst original poet, excepting Homer, of ancient times — Epaminondas 
and Pindar. 'I'he Theban women have always been famous for their 
charms: Mr. Hughes saw a girl at the fountain Dodea crunosj or the 
twelve pijies, worthy to sit to Zeuxis for her portrait. 

“ Her figure and countenance reminded us of the finest specimens of 
antique sculpture ; nor could sculpture pourtray a form more beautiful : the 
contour of her face, though peculiarly Grecian, exhibited a higher degree of 
expression than that style is usually allowed to possess, whilst the elegance of 
her person was wonderfully set off by the antique simplicity of her Albanian 
costume. This consisted of a flowing vest of white stuff fringed with a purple 
border, and tied round the waist with a silken sash, whilst her light open 
jacket was adorned with tassels, and embroidered with worsted of various 
colours i her dark tresses were partly braided over a forehead of polished 
ivory, and partly fell over the shoulder, in long plaits. Her person, occu- 
pation, and attire, brought to mind, and illustrated Homer's fine description of 
Nausicaa." P. 330. 

Truly a very pleasing portraiture, and we are almost inclined to envy the 
scrutiny wliich rendered it so minutely accurate ; but, alas ! that pleasure 
should so speedily “darken into paiii!” In the evening Mr. Hughes felt 
very unwell, and arose the next morning with all the symptoms of a 
tertian ague, in no means alleviated by the information, that no medical 
assistance could be procured nearer than Livadia, distant about awe hours. 

The plain of Choeronea, the grave of Grecian independence, is de- 
scribed os lying “ like a noble arena destined by nature for the exhibition 
of those sanguinary contests that have so often stained its turf with blood." 
(P. 344.) From the birth of uEschylus to the battle of Chceronea, is 
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oompriied the glory of Grecian literature, the imagination throughout that 
perM was one^ gorgeous, uninterrupted camiral. Its decline was as in- 
stantaneous as its origin— it seemed to be rather an apotheosis, than a death.' 
The inspiration of the Greek was liberty ; he could not endure a censorship 
even in idea : the coldness, which tlie first link of the chain of slaveiy^ sent to 
his heart, chilled his mind for ages. 

We recommend to our readers' attention the narrative of the author's 
journey to Parnassus and Delphi ; it is as interesting as tlie subject is mag- 
nificent : the history of the celebrated oracle is at once the most dear and 
‘ coneise we remember to have met with. After having drank copiously of 
the Castalian stream, and purchased ' a poetic laurel ’ for the moderate 
price of a dollar, Mr. Hughes bid adieu to that glorious place, whose 
sanctity gave rise to a proverbial saying in Greece — all Parnassus was 
accounted holy. 

After admiring with Mr. Hughes, and we regret our inability to afford 
the reader any participation in our pleasure, Prevesa with its gorgeously 
painted seraglio, forts, and niinarots, and dreaming among the ruins of 
JMeapolis, and resting for the iiiglit in the solitary Ilan of Five Wells, 
whose peculiar solaces for a weary traveller we have before made mention 
of, — we again introduce the author on his arrival at Joannina, the residence 
of the too-renowned Ali Pasha. He was received in the house of Signore 
Nicolo Argyri, which had been prepared for their reception by order of the 
Vizir. A very affecting anecdote is related of tlie father of their host, 
Anastasio Argy ri Brettu : he had amassed during a long life of commercial 
enteiprize an immense fortune, which he seemed to value only as the means 
of exercising the most extensive charity. “ He was moreover a learned 
man, and venerable in his appearance ; when he walked the streets, in his 
lofty oalpac and long white beard, the children used to flock around him, 
kiss his band, and accompany him to his own door. At his death it is said 
that nearly half the city attended his funeral, when several hours elapsed 
before the last duties could be paid to the corpse, since each person was 
anxious to imprint a parting kiss upon the clay-cold hand of their former 
benefactor." Its is a singular fact in the history of tins estimable person, 
that he preserved the intimate friendship of Ali to the last, tliat eccentric 
tyrant rarely passing a day without spending some portion of it in social 
converse with him. 

Mr. Hughes' accounts of Ali and liis capital, M'here the .travellers win- 
tered, are very graphic and amusing, and we may bestow the same com- 
mendation upon the pas.sages in the early life of Uic Pasha given in the 
second volume : but the subject has lost much of its interest, for tlie spoiler 
hath long ceased to spoil, and the greater part of those who suffered from 
his tyranny are, we trust, at rest. We have been reminded, by the isen- 
tion of tlie immortal Marco Botzari, in the observations on the war in 
Greece, of a poem by a modern Greek, founded upon the adventures of 
that remarkable individual, which was put into our hands some time ago, and 
which we believe is about to be published, aeoompanied by an English 
translation. Botzari may well be called the Achilles of modern Greece. 
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Previous to their departure from Joannina, the travellers amused them- 
selves with making visits to some of the beautiful monasteries in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. Duiing the grand festival to the honour of the saint 
at the convent of St. George, which is situate on the summit of Mount 
Mitzikeli, a circumstance happened which wc quote for the edification of 
the lovers of tlie marvellous. 

" As the time approached for retiring to rest, we returned to the convent, 
but before we went to bed, were induced by the extraordinary beauty of the 
prospect to stand for a few minutes in the balcony. There wc perceived 
our kaivasi stretched upon his mat, his head resting upon a hard pillow, and 
his upper garment taken off and thrown over him ; for the custom is very 
general in modern, as it was in ancient times, to sleep under the open portico. 

Mr. Parker, who was in his night-cap and bed-gown, went up to Mustafa and 
gently awoke him : the sleeper just cast his eyes upon him, and turned himself 
on his pillow with a groan. Mr. Parker then awoke him again, and again 
Mustafa turned himself and uttered a still deeper groan : as he slept with his 
ataghan and pistols in his belt, I cautioned my friend against interfering any 
further with his rest, and wc went to bed. Next day, however, he appeared 
unusually dull and melancholy, and continued so for almost a week; when 
Antoinetti observing the change, extracted the secret by dint of entreaties, 
and learnt to his great horror that he had seen a spectre at the convent ; the 
ghost of the very Gardikiote whom he had cut down with his ataghan at the 
house of Valiere. As soon as I knew this, I immediately explained the whole 
circumstance to the poor fellow, and made some excuse for awaking him : he 
appeared satisfied with the explanation, but said it was not the first time he 
had seen that fellow, that Ki^ctrets of a Gardikiote ; and he informed An- 
toinetti that nothing should ever induce him to pay another visit to the Con- 
vent of St. George.” Yol. ii., p. 423. 

On tlie 11th of May Mr. Hughes took his departure from Joannina. 
Thesceoeiy to Nicopolis is splendid, and the course of the Aeheron, rolling 
on in darkness like the stream of man’s existence, realizes all the visions of 
classic enthusiasm. From Prevesa Mr. Hughes came to Paxo, and on the 
9th of June entered the Lazaretto at Barletta to perform quarantine. 

The anxiety of the travellers to reach their native land had become so 
intense that they only lingered one day in Paris. 

We can assure any of our readers who may be tempted to make a pil- 
grimage to the birth-places of Sophocles and Pindar, that they will stand 
in need of all their enthusiasm to support tl\em through the difliculties 
attendant upon such a journey. Mr. Hugbea was in ** peril often,” from 
man and beast : he was frequently attacked by the Molossian dogs, a fierce 
animal about the size of an English mastiff and once, during his tour in 
Albania, one of these brutes leaped upon his horse’s back, and had he not 
been fortunately provided with a heavy hunting whip, the consequences 
might have been fata). But the lover of antiquity will endure these things 
without a murmur. 

We had marked down some inaccuracies of style, and an occasional pe- 
dantry in the choice of expressions ; but upon the whole we can recommend 
Mr. Hughes’ travels in Greece and Albania, as one of the ^< beat di- 
gested/’ among the many works which have been written upon Greece. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta . — At the meeting of this society on the 5th May, 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta was admitted a member. 

Amongst the papers read were an account of a visit to Laos ; extracts from 
some letters from Mr. Gerard, on the geology of the Himalaya range ; and 
Mr. Wilson’s paper on ancient coins found in India. 

The account of Dr. Richardson’s visit to Laos, given in Major Burney’s 
letter, is a mere outline, derived from conversation with that gentleman. 
About six months ago, a Laos chief sent a party of men to Moulmein, with 
a letter to Mr. Maingy, the civil commissioner, inviting him to send a British 
officer up to Laos, and Mr. Maingy availed himself of such an opportunity for 
obtaining some information respecting that country, by sending Dr. Richardson 
(a person apparently excellently qualified for the task) on a mission to the 
place. 

Accordingly, Dr. Richardson proceeded up the Saluen River for four days, 
and then travelled in an E.N.E, direction. He was altogether forty-four days 
on his journey, but of these he was in motion twenty-seven days only, and 
he was absent altogether about three months. The Laos men, whom he accom- 
panied, frankly told him that they could not think of taking him by the easy 
and direct route to their country, as he might hereafter guide an English army 
to them, and that for this reason they thought it right “ to move like an ele- 
phant over a difficult road, to feel with the trunk first, and ascertain that it 
will be safe to move the body forward.” 

Upon arriving at the residence of the Laos chief. Dr. Richardson immediately 
discovered, that the invitation sent to Mr. Maingy was intended only as an 
empty compliment, the chief acting upon the implicit belief that noEnglish officer 
could, or would be able to undertake and get through the journey. The arrival of 
theiTtdaPA^oo, or ** white stranger,” therefore, excited a great sensation through- 
out the country, an old prediction being current there, as amongst most other 
Indo-Chinese nations, that they are destined one day to be conquered by 
white men. What added to the dread of the impression produced by the 
white stranger’s arrival, was the circumstance of the Laos country having, 
during the past year, been subject to a great inundation— and when the waters 
subsided, white fish, a white crow, and several other white animals having been 
found. 

In spite of all these terrible omen8,Dr. Richardson seems to have been treated 
with sufficient kindness. The chief and people, however, expressed great appre- 
hensions of the British power and intentions. They were particularly struck 
with the circumstance of our troops not having been afraid to go in open day- 
light to attack Martaban, although, they sud, “ it would have been better to 
have gone at night,” and been able thus to burn all the inhabitants in their 
beds ! On Dr. Richardson expressing that the British had no desire to interfere 
with other people, if they were let alone, and that we were a straiglU-forward 
race, they answered, ** that is the very reason we are so afraid of you ; if you 
would advance slyly, or in a serpentine line, like a Burmah, we might hope to 
avoid you ; but there is no resisting you, when you come butting on, like a 
powerful animal.” 

The place to which Dr. Richardson went, is called, by the Burmese, 
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Laboung. It is'Situated about half a day*a journey from the capital of Northern 
Laos called by the Siamese and Laos men, Ch'kmng-mait by the Burmese, 
Zemee ; and by the Portuguese and English travellers, Janguma, icc. Its 
latitude does not appear to have been perfectly ascertBiaed ; but lies, in all 
probability, between 19*^ and 20**. The best description of it is given by Fitch, 
an English traveller, who visited the spot in 1587. He says, he was twenty- 
live dn3S travelling to it, from the city of Pegu, shaping his course N.E., and 
that he passed through many pleasant and fruitful countries. Dr. Richardson 
found the road difficult and mountainous, and saw few traces of habitation ; 
and besides the town of Laboung (the population of which he does not think 
exceeds two thousand five hundred souls), only some small villages. The 
chief has the same title given him by his people as that apphed to the king 
of Siam, '* Lord of Life.’* The chief and people took great pains to assure 
Dr. R. that they are not tributary to Siam, and that they only occasionally 
send teak timber down to Bangkok. Major Burney, however, from what he 
ascertained himself at the latter place, and from all stated by Dr. Richardson, 
seems satisfied that this part of Northern Laos is subject to Siam. 

The moment Dr. R. arrived at Laboung, an express was despatched to 
Bangkok, where Mr. Maingy’s presents were also forwarded, and much anxiety 
was evinced for an answer — Dr. R. was not allowed to visit Zemee. He 
describes the country as abounding in elephants and cattle ; he saw no wheat, 
and the principal grain used by the people is a gelatinous kind of rice. He 
saw no frost or snow — but the thermometer at eight a.m. was so low as 4ti^. 
He does not appear to have observed any very lofty range of mountains. The 
language of the people is the same as that of Siam, with some slight difference 
of dialect. The appearance of the men did not strike Dr. Richardson as 
being of so large and robust a make as usually distinguishes the northern race. 
The women are eminently handsome and fair, with fine large eyes — having 
none of the Tartar or Chinese character. The men wear larger folds of 
cloth, by way of turbans, than the Burmese. The lower garments are the 
same as the Burmese, being made of silk or blue striped cotton. The young 
women go with the bosom uncovered ; but their lower garments are of a more 
modest fashion than in Burmah. 

The priests are not held in much reverence, which is not surprising, con- 
sidering the laxity of their morals. The account which Pere Marina gives 
of the people of Lanjang, or Southern Laos, roasting their fowls with all their 
feathers on, is perfectly true. Dr. R. repeatedly saw fowls roasted in this 
manner, and without even the entrails being taken out. 

The coins current in the country are the same as the Siamese. With 
respect to productions, Dr. R. saw a good deal of cotton, ivory, stick-lac, 
and some musk, which he understood are bartered for articles from China, 
whence a caravan, consisting of one or two thousand horses and mules, 
annually visits Laos. In consequence, however, of its having been plundered 
about three years before, the caravan had uot visited Laboung for two years, 
but it was expected this year. Dr. R. was told that the Chinese frontier- 
merchants had sent a deputation to the king of Siam, with a present of gold, 
to solicit his majesty’s protection in future to their annual caravan. Dr. R. 
supposes there are no copper mines at Laos, and he was assured that all the 
metal was brought by the Chinese Cmwvan. There is a great deal of iron 
ore in the country, and the inhabitants can forge tolerably good musket barrels. 
He saw a small specimen of lead ore, and was informed that there is abun- 
dance of tin ore above Zemee. Cattle is very cheap, and of a small breed — 
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the price is about two rupees eight annas arhead, and Dr. R. hod succeeded in 
jMinging sixty head with him to Moulmdn, and about three hundred more were 
to follow him. Here, of itself, we have an instance of immediate benefit 
from the mission, for a supply of cattle for the use of the European troops at 
Moulmein was a great desideratum. 

The people of Laos arc in great dread of the Burmese, ^d the cruel system 
of border warfare and man-catching, to which our occupation of the Tenasscrim 
provinces has put an end to the southward, still continues in force to the 
north, between Laos and Ava. It would appear that, as in Burmah, women 
are bought and sold at Laos : the price of one is ten head of cal^c, or twenty- 
five rupees 1 

‘ English broadcloths, chintzes, and cutlery, are much** prized in Laos, and 
it is to be hoped that, before long, an useful and extensive commerce m^p be 
established between that country and Moulmein, and that even the Chinese 
Caravan may be induced to visit the latter place. 

The extracts from Mr. Gerard’s Ijetters relative to the fossiUshells collected 
by him, on his late tour over the snowy mountains of the Thibet frontier, are 
very curious in a geological point of view, and we doubt not will occasion 
much speculation, if not a modification of certain theories. The loftiest 
altitude at which he picked up some of them, was in the crest of a pass ele- 
vated seventeen thousand feet ; and here also were fragments of rock, bearing 
the impression of shells, which must have been detached from the contiguous 
peaks rising far above the elevated level. Generally, however, the rocks 
formed of these shells are at an altitude of 16,000 feet, and one cliff was a 
mile in perpendicular height above the nearest level. “ This,*' observes Mr. 
Gerard, “ is an anomaly, 1 imagine, hitherto unanticipated, and will no doubt 
be received in a cautious, if not sceptical spirit. I know not bow such relics 
of antediluvian creation are viewed by other travellers, but 1 am unable to 
express the emotion I felt, when gazing upon the myriads of extinct animals, 
inhabitants of a former world, perhaps coeval with its formation ; and reflecting 
upon the manner by which so many perished at that lolly level, where they 
have, for ages, bleached under the skies. In some places the fields are fuU 
of them, and the densest crops now vegetate upon the pulverized alluvium of 
a former sub-marine soil. At what remote period these elevated spots were 
inhabited by fish of the sea, and bow whole cliffs of rock have come to be 
formed out of the destruction of so many shells/ is a question of no common 
interest to illustrate. 1 have only to remark, that the specimens I have 
collected are fresh and entire, as if they had been recently emerged from their 
own element, while the rock, when fractured, exhibits the most perfectly 
formed shells.’* In another place, Mr. Gerard states : “ Just before crossing 
the boundary of Ludak into Bussahir, 1 was exceedingly gratified by the 
discovery of a bed of antediluvian oysters, dining to the rock as if they had 
been alive.” In whatever point of view we are to consider the subject, or 
tinder the bias of whatsoever theory, it is sublime to think of millions of 
marine remains lying at such a transcendent altitude, and of vast cliffs of 
rock formed out them frowning over those illimitable and desolate wastes, 
where the ocean once flowed, * deeper than did ever plummet sound !’ ** 

Mr. Wilson’s paper on Ancient Coins found in India, is prefaced by some 
remarks on a communication of Colonel Tod’s, contained in the first volum< 
of the T^amacUoru of the Royal Asiatic Society, on some ancient Greek, 
Pythian, and Hindu Medals, from a very considerable number collected by 
him in India : “ Two uf these verify the existence of two sovereigns of 
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Bactria, Apollodottis and Menander. The origin of the rest is only con- 
jecturally determined ; but from the Greek letters on some of thorn, combined 
with Parthian costumes and Hindu emblems, there con be little doubt of 
their being the coins of Pnrthiiin or Buctriaii priiiees riding over Indian 
provinces. This has been further established l>y Aiigusius Schlcgcl, in a paper 
upon Colonel Tod*s Coins, in the Journal A&mtiqff. He has also, he con- 
ceives, dccyphcred a name upon one of them, wliich he terms, * Edobigris,* 
and considers it to have been the appellation of the Indo-Scythic kings, who 
reigned over the countries along the Indus to its mouth, in the commence- 
ment of the Christian era.** 

“ The interest,” continues Mr. Wilson, “ excited by monuments of this 
description, has induced me to examine the collection of the society, in order 
to ascertain if any such arc in our possession. Besides a number of coins, we 
have also various drawings, made under the direction of the late Colonel 
Mackenzie, from originals in his own cabinet, or in those of different indi- 
viduals. 1 have also referred to a small collection of my own, and to one 
made by Mr. James Frinsep ; ^nd from these sources have derived a number 
of interesting continuations to a subject hitherto ahnost untouched, the 
numisinata of ancient India. Many of the medals described and delineated 
by Colonel Tod have been met with in my sca*-ch ; and although 1 have not 
been fortunate enough to discover any that niithonzc, by legible inscription, 
or familiar devices, positive su[)port to his deductions, or those of Schlegel, 
yet it may be thought by the society not altogether imimportant to verify their 
premises, and to establish the existence of similar coins over an extended 
portion of India, beyond a doubt.” 

Most of tlic Edohtf^ru coins, in addition to human figures, have a trident ; 
and a peculiar monogram, somewhat like a four-fironged fork with blunt 
points, the short shaft ending in a circle or diamond. The long and short 
trident arc both to be found on ancient Parthian coins, but wc have never 
seen on any coin a symbol like the monogram in question. The (obverse 
represents a man in a high tunic, with long skirts and pantaloons. His left 
arm is bent, the hand rc.sting on the hip. The right appears to be dropping 
incense on a hrc-ultur, near which stands a trident. The reverse has a bull, 
with a human figure standing by it; in olhersj the figure is distinctly female, 
and stands in front of the bull. 

• ■ 

Medical and P/ij/sical Socicly of Calvulla. — At a meeting of this society, 
held on the 1st May, Mr. Twining’s sccon>l paper on blood-letting in the cold 
stage of intermittent fevers, was read and discussed. The excellent cflccts of 
the practice were confirmed by the evidence of seven medical men, besides 
Mr. Twining himself. He hu.s occasionally, however, though rarely, used 
Quinine. From several observations on the nature of fever, which occur in 
his communication, Mr. T. thinks the inferences dcducible point strongly to 
the congestive state with obscure inffanimatory tendency, which is coeval with 
the early stages of intermittent fevers, in which bleeding is now used during 
the cold fit with so much advantage. Mr. T. next cited a number of cases in 
support of the practice by himself, and the following medical gentlemen, viz. 
Dr. MacAndrew, Il.M. 14th foot; Dr. Berwick, Beerbhoom; Dr. Mackenzie, 
ill Arracan — Messrs. Bacon and Kent, and Dr. D. Brown, of the Bengal 
service, and Dr. French, of H.M. 41)th regiment. Thus, Mr. Twining observes, 
the practice of eight medical men, at different stations, shews that vene- 
section, in the cold stage of intermittents, has been successful with Hindoos 
.Iv/V//. Jom; . N.S VoL. 8. No. 1 J 2 L 
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W^l^fusBUfmans, as well as of Europeans, and of the latter several were 
fkersons many years resident in India. Some of them were of delicate con- 
stitution, and in emaciated condition. In many of the cases. Quinine and 
various other remedies had failed for a long time. On the whole, then, 
experience up to this time entirely corroborates Dr. Macintosh’s good opinion 
of the treatment. 


Asiatic Society of Paris — The annual report of this Society, read at the 
general meeting on the 29th April last, by the secretary (M. Burnouf), has 
been printed. It contains some interesting details respecting the labours of 
the Society during the year 1829. 

The report commences by an allusion to an important improvement in the 
application of the Society’s funds to the publication of works in Oriental 
literature. At first it was the practice of the council to order the publication 
of such works as might difiuse a knowledge of those Eastern languages which 
arc but little cultivated, at the Society’s exclusive expense; but the number of 
these works increased so rapidly, that it was deemed more advisable to apply the 
Society’s funds to partial subscriptions to as many works as possible, without, 
however, precluding it from undertaking the publication of works entirely when 
its resources permitted. This new plan, it is added, has afforded the council 
an opportunity of evincing towards foreign scholars, by efficacious aid, its 
esteem for their labours. Amongst the works thus encouraged are the Hamasa, 
edited by Professor Fretag, of Bonn, and the MoaUaka of Tarafa, by Mr, 
Vullers, of the same place. The council has thus exhibited proofs of the 
impartiality with which it favours literary undertakings, which have Asia for 
their object, to whatever nation their authors may belong. 

The report then proceeds to state the progress made in the publication of 
works amongst its own members, and with the encouragement of the Society, 
The edition of McnchiSy by M. Stanislas Julien, which was delayed solely by 
the author’s wish to make some important additions to the work, is finished, 
and affords an excellent help to the students of Chinese. The Latin edition 
of the Chinese dictionary of Father Basil of Glemona, undertaken by Messrs. 
JouyandKurz, the expense of which the Society has undertaken, has been 
carried on with as much activity as could be desired in a work so difficult : 
the twenty-fifth half sheet was produced this day. The progress made in the 
Georgian Grammar and the Manchoo Dictionary has not corresponded, so 
much as the council could have wished, to the well-known activity of the 
author. The delay is attributable to the circumstance of a part of the MS. 
having been mislaid at tlic printer’s, and to the difficulty of employing the 
Manchoo and Georgian characters, which have yet been only partially trans- 
ferred to the Royal Press.* The edition of the drama of Sacuntala, with a 
new translation, by M. Ch^zy, has just been completed, and the report speaks 
in high terms of the accuracy of the text, and the elegance of the translation. 
Of the Georgian Chronicle, consisting of the original text and a translation, 
by M. Brosset, though recently commenced, the text, is finished, and five 
sheets of the translation. 


• Wc find It stated In a report of the proceedings of this Society, that M. Klaproth required that, 
^formably to the condition Imposed upon the Society by the keeper of the seals, the Devanagari types 
teluHRlng to the Society be transported to the Royal Frees, a demand the more urgent, he said, becau— 
»>evanagari were those of the Manchoo and Georgian characters, the want of wbiui 
maded tht printing of the above works. A member observing that the Devanagari types could not be 
ifSlnmrt. M.Uoiseleur Deslongchamps’ edition of the Laws of Menu was completed. M. 

to he out of causing the miuisite number of Manchoo and Georgian quadrau 
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The works which the council encourage by subscription advance with equal 
rapidity. The Laws of Menu, by M. Deslongchamps, has reached the second 
book : the editor will publish his translation and the notes before the close of 
the year. The fourth part of the Vendidad Sadek has appeared, and the fide- 
lity with which M, Jouy has preserved the style of the beautiful MS. is as con- 
spicuous as in the edition of the Geography of AlXilfeda, published by M. 
Jouy. The council has similarly encouraged the edition of the original text 
of the celebrated romance of Y&h^kcaou-le, elegantly written out on stone by 
M. Levasseur; by whose labours “those who devote themselves to the study 
of Chinese literature may rend in the original language this curious production 
which the celebrated writer who now presides over our Society (M.Rciiuisat) has 
rendered popular in France, with a natural and lively style, whicn has inspired 
some readers with groundless doubts as to the authenticity of the Chinese 
original.” The report then refers to the Table of the Vocal Elements of the 
Chinese Tongue, published by MM. Levasseur and Kiirz, which furnishes u 
list of such of the characters ai most frequently serve for the pronunciation, 
and which, the report observes, presents in its aggregate the ingenious system 
whereby the Chinese, with signs purely ideographical, are able to represent 
sounds, and to give to their pictorial writing some of the advantages of alpha- 
betic writing, of which they are ignorant. The report then proceeds ; 

“ A more extensive publication, and one which must diffuse a considerable 
light upon the ancient condition of a people connected with China by a com- 
niunify of civilization, namely', the History of the DaTris of Japan, has ob- 
tained from the council the same favour. This important work, which M, 
Titsingh composed from numerous materials collected during his residence at 
Japan, and which contains the complete history of this country from the sixth 
century before our era, has hitherto remained in manuscript. One of the 
inemhers of the council, M. Klaproth, has undertaken to enrich it with notes, 
and to accompany it with all the elucidations his extensive knowledge of the 
geography and history of Central Asia can furnish. If it be true thsst the 
Society owes its encouragement to those labours, which new studies have 
recently multiplied throughout Europe, some of which open to the historian 
and the |)liiiosophcr a vast and promising field of research, it would be unjust 
to leave in oblivion works which would have rendered their authors illustrious, 
if, less disinterested, or less fortunate, they had given them to the world. It 
is with this view that the council was desirous of aiding in the publication of a 
translation of the Y-king, by Father Regis. In fact, when we consider the 
researches of every kind which have been made into the religions, the customs, 
and the literature, of the principal nations of Asia, and, at the same time, the 
vast number of vocabularies and grammars of dialects still scarcely known, 
which are preserved in some of the libraries of Europe, it is a subject of re- 
gret that studious men do not devote their zeal to the publication of materials, 
some of which might throw a great light either upon subjects completely ob- 
scure, or upon questions still contested.” 

The report then adverts to the Journal which is published at the expense 
and under the auspices of the Society ; and it refers to some valuable articles 
with which it had been enriched during the preceding year. “ Amongst the 
different branches of Oriental literature, it has been remarked that that of the 
Arabs and the Persians has not been so frequently noticed in the Journal as 
that of people less known, who inhabit the eastern extremity of Asia. This 
is not owing to the committee of the Journal having prescribed to itself a rule 
of admitting only articles which relate to the most novel amongst those sub- 
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tOi which several of the Society’s members devote themselves with zeal 
aHfl. success ; but piqiers designed to illustrate some of the questions to which 
Che literature of China, of Tibet, and of Georgia, give rise, have been pre- 
sented to the committee in greater number than those which had for their 
object the languages, f)oetry, and history of the Semitic nations.” 

After lamenting the unavoidable delay which has taken place in the publica- 
tion of the Journal, which the committee hope, from the promises of the 
publisher who has the contract, will henceforward diminish, without their 
being obliged to have recourse to other measures, the report concludes: 

“ Such arc the labours to which the attention of the council has been direct- 
ed during the last year. It has been constantly guided by the principles which 
governed at its establishment, and if it were necessary to produce evidence of 
their having already yielded fruits, it would be found in the expressions of 
esteem which the Society has received this year from orientalists and learned 
societies addicted to the same studies. In Germany, such men as Schlegel, 
Bopp, Hammer; in England, Messrs. Briggs, Tod, and the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, have been desirous, in presenting their works to the Society, of 
oficring a mark of their esteem for it ; and to the interest which they take in 
jour labours it is that is owing that your library has been enriched with those 
great publications, such as the Ranun/aiui of M. dc Schlogcl, the Annals of 
llajast^han, by Colonel Tod, the sixteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches of 
Calcutta, and especially the valuable collection of Arabic, Persian, and Sans- 
crit works which have been i)rcscntcd to yon by the Comuiittee of Public 
Instruction at Calcutta, and wliicli contain valuable details on a variety of 
subjects, philosophy, legislation, history, poetry, and grammar. Thus, thanks 
to these honourable communications, the Society is, as it were, a centre to 
which all the diirercut productions interesting to Oriental literature converge; 
and this advantage the Society may be proud of, inasmuch as it owes it solely 
to the generous ciForts which it has made to spread mure and more tliosc 
delightful stiulics, to which it is dedicated, and to the truly libei al iui|)nrtiality 
with which it bus always welcomed and criticized the productions of the 
learned of every country.” 


Academy of Sciences of Pans . — At tlie meeting of tne 30th August, iVI. Chc- 
vallicr communicated a iiroccss which he has discovered, wheieby the indigo 
used in dyeing blue cloth may be extracted from shreds anJ clip|>ings,nnd even 
scraps of old cloth still retaining the colouring principle, M. Chcvullicr sub- 
jects the fragments of cloth to the action of a solution of caustic soda, which 
he boils till the whole is reduced to a saponaceous solution, in which the indigo 
is held in suspension, and may be withdrawn by filtration. 

M. Navicr read the report of a committee to whom was reierrcil a memoir 
of M. Chubricr, wherein is proposed a method of Hyhig, and of directing one’s 
flight in the air ! The apjiaratus consists of huge wings, the cavities of which 
arc filled with hydrogen gas, and which the flying man is to move with his 
arms. 

The report states the committee’s opinion to be, not only that the appa- 
ratus proposed by M. Chabrier is incapable of effecting the object in view, but 
that every machine constructed upon the same principle must be equally in- 
eflcctual. To demonstrate this, M. Navicr endeavours to calculate the 
muscular exertion made by birds in flying, in order to compare it with what 
man is capable of. According to his calculations, a bird, to sustain itself io 
the air iiieicly, without ascending or descending, employs in a second a quan- 
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tity of action equal to that which would be necessary to raise his own weight 
to a height of 8 metres (26 feet 3 indies); but if the bird desired to move 
horizontally with great speed, at the rate, for example, of 15 metres (49 feet 
2 inches) in a second, which is often the case with birds |bat migrate, in their 
annual journeys, the quantity of action which it would have to expend in a 
second would be equal to that which would be requi^'fd to raise its own weight 
to the height of 390 metres (1,£80 feet), or thereabouts. Thus, in this case, 
it would employ a force nearly fifty times greater than it required merely to 
sustain itself in the air. It is therefore evident, that in order to support 
itself on wing, a bird must bo less sensible of fatigue than a man in supporting 
himself on his legs, if wc have respect to the quantity of fatigue which the 
one and the other are capable of enduring. It is calculated that a man, who 
is employed eight hours a day in turning a crane, or wheel, raises, at an 
average rate, in every second of time, u weight equal to six kUogranmes (151bs. 
troy), one metre (39^ inches) high. Supposing that the weight be 70 4*/o- 
grainmcs (1731bs. troy), the same quantity of action is capable of raising his 
own weight to a height of eight 3 ’<six hundredth parts of a metre (about 33 
inches); so that, ctetcris parihin^ it is not the ninety-second part of that which 
is exerted by the bird to sustain itself in the air. If the man was capable of 
expending, in a space of time as short as he pleased, the quantity of action 
which he exerts ordinarily in the course of eight hours, it appears that he 
might sustain himself in the air, each day, for the space ot Jioc minutes, 

The Royal Academy of Setciwa of The following notice has been 

issued by the philosophical and historical class of this Society. 

** Although the study of oriental history has, especially of late, greatly in- 
creased and extended itself, not only b) the publication of valuable records and 
doeuments, but by excellent critical dissertations by eminent scholars, and 
although the slender beginnings of oriental philology have gradually attained 
a degree of strength, in critical treatises upon the history of the people and 
states of Asia; yet there has been but little attention paid to the internal his- 
tory of oriental nations, nor has the industry of the learned yet clearly cluci- 
il.itcd the peculiar forms of the Asiatic empires, and of their component parts. 
The internal liistory of the Arabian empire, and the remarkable administration 
of its provinces, has, therefore, not yet received a lucid exposition, although 
some historians, as well ancient as modern, drop occasional allusions, of con- 
siderable use, regarding the Arabian mode government in several provinces: 
fur cxam|)le, Egypt and Spain. 

“ Under these eireumstauccs, the philosophical and historical class of the 
Iluyal Prussian Academy of Sciences has determined to invite tlic attention of 
those addicted to oriental liistory and philology to an exact investigation and 
explamitioii of the government of the provinces composing the Arabian cm- 
pirc ; and with that view, to propose the following question for the literary 
pri/e for the ynar 1832:— 

“ * What was the nature of the government in the provinces of the Arabian 
empire, whilst under the authority of the Kalifs ; iiaincly, from the origin of 
tliat empire, as founded by means of the propagation of Islamistn, till the end 
of the eleventh century after the birth of Christ ?’ 

The class requires, not only that the question should have reference to the 
entire administration of the Arabian empire, but more especially that the pecu- 
liar government of eacli country, subject to the dominion of the Arabs, should 
be diligently in\ cstigulcd and cxiilaiiied. It requires, moreover, that the con- 
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dition of the native population inhabiting the provinces should be developed, 
as it existed under the control of the Arabs, and the changes it may have 
undergbne, in a civil and political, as well as moral and religious point of 
view^ and that the duties of the chief and inferior magistrates should becare> 
fdHy detailed, and the connection between the magistrate's and the kaliPs 
coi^t, as well as the changes which took place in their functions and duties. 
The class particularly requires that the judicial forms which prevailed in the 
Arabian provinces, at the period before-mentioned should be clearly stated, as 
well as the regulations laid down by the Arabs for the collection of taxes, and 
for the encouragement of the arts, literature, agriculture, trade, and other 
matters of this nature ; and that the effects of these regulations should be 
shown. Nor will it be unacceptable, if the relics and vestiges still subsisting 
of the power of the Arabs, in the territories formerly subjected to their rule, 
be pointed out. Lastly, the class requires, that not only the testimonies of 
the authors from whence the facts are derived, shall be invariably and scrupu- 
lously noted by the candidates, but that when they may have had an opportu- 
nity of access to uiifiublished documents, they shall append the passages 
quoted from the MSS. to their own commentaries, in the exact words of the 
original author. 

“ The 31 st March 1832 is the appointed day, after which no compositions 
can be admitted for the prize. Scaled papers must be sent with the com|)o- 
sitions, in the usual manner, containing the name of the authors, and the same 
mottos which arc prefixed to the compositions. The prize, which is one 
hundred ducats, will be adjudged at the anniversary meeting in honour of 
Leibnitz, in the month of .July 1832. It only remains to state, that the 
candidates, in writing their pieces, may employ, according to their own inclina- 
tion, cither the German, the French, the English, the Italian, or the Latin 
language.” 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Nun alive <tf Ducoveri/ and Adocnlure m Ihc Polnr Scat, aud lit fiions. liy I’KorKssoii 
Lksijf, ProI'Tssok Jamkson, and Hucii Muhuav, Esq, F. IIS.E. 'Sij. I. of 
'JVie Kdinbur^h Cabinet Inbrari/, 1830. Edinburgh ; Olivet and IJoyd. i.iOiidun ; 
Simpkin and Mur!>haII. 

The Ethnhurgh Cabinet Library is a new series of publications, like the Family 
Library t the Cabinet Cyclapasdia, and other similar works, the popularity of which 
evinces the esteem of the reading world for tlicvc vehicles of information. The present 
publication is devoted to that depurtrnent of knowledge which consists in '*an acquaint- 
ance with the realities of nature and the works composing it will he “such as exhibit, 
under their real form, man and the objects by which he is surrounded ; and trace the 
leading changes and revolulion.s through which tlic nations of the modern world have 
passed, with their present moral and social condition.*’ ' 

The progress of discovery, which the first number traces through the Polar regions, is 
a very appropriate introduction to such a work. A succinct history of tlie physical 
character and features of the Arctic world, its climate and phenomena, by Professor 
l^eslie, is followed by an interesting epitome of tlie various voyages towards the Pule, 
and in search of a north-cast and a north-west passage, drawn up by Mr. Hugh Murray ; 
and a highly curious chapter, on Arctic Geology, is subjoined by Professor Jameson. 
From this specimen of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library we arc entitled to recommend it 
as a very able digest of valuable information. It is accompanied by illustrative cuts, 
and is printed in a bold and clear type. 

The next number, we perceive, is to consist of a Narrative of Discovery and Adven- 
ture in Africa. 
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The Ptays of Philip Massinger t Vol. IL— No. II. of Uie Dramatic Series of the Family 
Library, London, 18fK). Murray. 

This second volume of our early drama purified, confirms tlie expectation enter- 
tained, on tlic appearance of the first volume, that it would pr<,'ve a desirable accession 
to the Family Library. Tlie process of purgation has been resolutely and skilfully 
performed. Of the “ Homan Actor ” only a few selectiers are given, though it was 
esteemed hy the author his best piece. Dramatic writers, however, arc bad judges of 
the comparative merits of their productions ; and we never heard that the ** Uoimiii 
Actor ’* was commended, even by actors, except by tlic great Betterton, who was 
pleased with the character of Pcits, which induced him to revive the play after the Hes- 
toration } since which time, we believe, it has been neglected. 

The lUslory of Marilime and Inland Discovery, Vol. II.— No. XT. of Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclojiefdia. London, 1830. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This is the second (but not the concluding) volume of the work, which we meu- 
lioiied, some months back, with commendation, to which the present portion prefers a 
new claim. It comprehends the modern voyages of discovery from the second voyage 
of Columbus to the discoveries of (he Russians in tlio middle of the eighteenth century, 
including the Spanish and I'ortuguesc expeditions and conquests in America and the 
East, the voyages of different Europeans to the Nortli, the curious journeys of early 
English travellers to India, voyages to Africa, the South Seas, Ac. including the 
voyage of Lord Anson. The circumnavigations of Cook and others will form, we pre- 
sume, the subject of the concluding volume, which will also contain “ reflections on 
the growth of geographical science.*' 

A UNO ACS. 

The Bengal Annual'^ a Literary Kcejisnke for 1830. Edited by David Lestbr 
RicHAnnsoN. Calcutta, 1830. Smith and Co. 

At the head of our list of annuals this year, we place a real curiosity — a Bengal 
Annual, whose sod, silky, fragile leaves, vindicate its exotic origin. It is but justice 
to this elegant volume to say, that, although deficient in graphic embellishments, in 
sterling merit its contents do not yield to any of our home-productions. The first prose 
])iecc, “ The Literati of India,” tliougli a sketch, discovers an able hand. Its dolinro- 
tions of the oriental scholars of the last age, some departed, others still lingering 
amongst us— particularly that of Mr. Colebrooke — it is really refreshing to read. Mr. 
11. II. Wilson has contributed a pleasing tale from the Sanscrit, translated, with his 
accustomed smoothness, into English verse ; and not the least curious and characteristic 
tiait of (his publication is to be found in the diverse races of the iivritcrs wlio fill its 
pages — English, Hindu, and Indo-British. Two Hindu gentlemen — Kasiprasad 
Ghos and RAe Man Ki^en — are the authors of some elegant copies of Enghsh verso ; 
and another, Harachandra Ghos, has translated the SStliodeof Anacreon into Bengalee 
metre ! 

We can have little doubt that, in the hands of its spirited conductor, the Bengal 
AnmuilvixW win its way to favour, and continue (to use the bold figure of one of its 
Hindu contributors), year after year, to 

Shower ignited stars of thought upon 
The kindling spirits of mankind. 

Forget Me Not; a Christmas, New Year’s, and Birth- Day Present for 1831. Edited 
by Fhederic SHooEai.. Ixindon, 1830. Ackermann. 

The popularity of Mr. Ackermann’s Forget Me Not seems to have produced the 
proper effect upon its enterprizing publisher, and to have stimulated his and the editor’s 
ambition to surpass, if possible, in this, its eighth year, the preceding editions of this 
beautiful publication. Tlie illustrations, in particular, are all uneiceptionable, and 
almost exclude preference. The Boa Ghaut, in the Deccan, by Westall and Findcn ; 
Benares, by Purser and Carter; the Cat’s Paw, by Graves and Landseer; Bessy 
Bell and Mary Gray, by J. R. West and Finden, are exquisite. Tlie literary contents 
of the volume consist of the usual variety of topics and of styles, adapted to every 
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UHjtet furnished by contributors from different and remote parts of the world, including 
the ili^-Jndies and America. 

next year we are to have a new series of the Forget Me Not, with 
improvements in its external character. 

Mip's Offering : a Literary Albums and Christmas anti New Year's Present for 
1831. London, 1831. Smith, Elder and Co. 

' 'A BHiLiiAMT little volume, like the preceding, excelling rather than falling short of its 
predecessors. The selection of compositions for tliis annual lias always appeared to ns 
judicious, and we see no reason to withhold this praise from the editor of the present 
volume. Tlie merit of the plates is eminent: "tlie Maid of RajasiMian, from a drawing 
by Colonel Tod, and executed by FInden in his exquisite style of finish ; St. Mark's 
Place, Venice, by Fiout and lloherts ; the Halt of the Caravan, by Purser and Bran- 
dard ; Poesie, by Finden, in which the engraver has retained the inimitable beauty of 
the original artist, Carlo Dolci, are some of the admirable unibellishtnents of this year’s 
Friendshiji's Offenngf whicli are not, howevei, particiiluri/cd from indifference to the 
beauty of the others. I'lic work is inscribed, liy permission, to the Queen. 

Ackermtnvt's Juiviitle Forget Me Not • a Chnsheas^ New Year's, and TiirthSay 
Present, for Youth of both Sexes, 1831'. Edittd Iiy FaEUKRic Shoueul. 

Ah excellent little work, inferior, indeed, in sjileiidour of embellishment and eluho- 
rnteness of composition, to its name->ake, hut a re.d bijou in jLivctiile eyes. 

The Iluviourtsl j a Companion for the Christmas Fireside. By W. II. ITarrisov. 

Arkermatin. 

Tins is a “ first appearance.” It is a collection of comic pieces, in prose and verse* 
replete with fun and drollery — pun, ci|uivuque, and jest— a rich banquet for the vota- 
ries of Connis and “ the eicw of mirth.” It is decorated with a vast nnmlicr of plates 
and vignettes (no less than sixty- seven) from designs, in the broad style, of the late 
Mr. llowlandson. 'i'hc author enters upon his jokes even in the prcf.ice, where he says 
the puhlisfier and himself are in the situation of sailors just launching a new vessel, 
who would be in an awkward predicament without a sale I 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Tuf. collcctiun of Chinese and Tibetan books and MSS. belonging to Baton Schil- 
ling dc Cunstadt. has been purchased by the Board of Piddic Instruction in Russia for 
l.l.tXK) roubles (money), and an annuity for life of roubles, 'riic 1» 'r»i i has set 

off with Father Hyacinth for Kiachta, cliarged by the govenunent with a mission, 
purely of a lileiury nature, which will detain him there probably two years. 

Professor Channoy is alioutto publish the second volmnc of his ExpMiium d'Alex- 
andre-le- Grand contre les Husscs ; cxlraif dr /’ Alexaiidreido on Iskeiidcr-Name dc 
Nizami. Tlie empei or of Russia has presented him with a diamond-ring, wortli one 
hundred guineas, for the first volume. 

Tlic Adventures of Finati, the Guide of Mr. William Bankes, in the course of his 
Eastern journeys and discoveries, have been arinnged for publication by that gentleman. 
Finati, among other interesting occurrences in which he took part, served under the 
banner of the present Pasha of Egypt, in the hazardous, though successful campaign 
against the Wahabie, for the recovery of Mecca. 

Since the publication of Anastasius, Mr. Hope lias not appeared before the public as 
an author. A new work, however, from his pen, is at this moment nearly printed, 
** On the Origin and Prospects of Man.” 

Popular specimens of the Greek Dramatists is advertised — an attempt to make Eng- 
lish readers, principally tliosc who have not the means of access to the originals, 
acquainted with the beauties of the Grecian drama, by selecting only the most striking 
passages from the best translations, connected together by short descriptions in prose, 
so as to give the plot and story entire. An attractive feature in the first volume 
(-Escliylus), will be a series of engravings from the splendid designs of Flaxman. 
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ANCIENT CHINA. 

Da. Kuhz, in the ooncluding portion of his interesting papetj oh the 
political and religious state of ancient China, as diselo^ in the Confubian 
SAoth^ing,* proceeds to remark, that besides the He and Ho, and the 
Sze-yd, or Four-Y6, there are the Twelve Moo, and the Hundred Kwei 
mentioned amongst the great magistrates of the empire. Moo^ he ob> 
serves, signifies shepherd,” ** pastor and as the Chinese empire was, 
at that time, divided into twelve parts, denominated Chow, and as the 
Moo bore, besides, the designation of Chow-Moo, there can be no doubt 
that the twelve magistrates so called were placed respectively at the head 
of the twelve provinces of China. They do not occur in the first chapter of 
the Shoo-king ; they first occur under Shun. As Shun divided the em- 
pire into twelve parts, it is probable tliat the twelve Moo were instituted by 
him. 

Their functions are described in a paragraph of the Shun-t^en, or 
chapter of the Shoo-king, in which it is said that Shun called together the 
twelve Moo, and enjoined them to treat with kindness those who came 
from afar ; to instruct those who were near at hand ; to esteem and make 
much of men of talent; to confide in the good, and to have no intercourse 
^with those whose manners or morals were corrupt. The twelve Moo were 
subordinate to the Sze-yu ; they were retained by the three first dynasties ; 
but on the distribution of the empire by Y u into nine provinces only, their 
number was also reduced. 

The Fih-kwei, or Hundred Kwei,” occur only in the second paragraph 
of the Shun-iefeii, which is evidently more recent than the rest; but they 
are referred to in the Chow-kwan, as a class of magistrates instituted under 
Y aoii and Shun. 

The commentators tell us, says M. Kurz, that tliese magistrates regulated 
tlie different branches of the government ; and under the Chow dynasty, 
they received the denomination of the " council of ministers for it appears, 
tliat Yaou and Shun had only 100 mandarins, which number was doubled 
under the Hea and Shang dynasties, and quadrupled under the Chows. 

These ** hundred regulators” do not si cm, however, to have actually 
amounted to that identical number ; the numbers hundred, thousand, and ten 
thousand, are terms indicative amongst the Chinese of multitude in general, 
without specific restriction. 

The magistrates separately named, and who do not form an aggregate 
body, are nine in number : and M. Kurz first treats of tliose denominated 
Kung-kung. In the chapter Yaou~t9en, the Kung-kung magistrates are 
proposed to Yaou as proper to conduct business but the Emperor con- 
siders that they do not possess the competent qualification, and he declinea 
them. In the 8hun-t'een we find them exiled by Shun. 

This Kung-kung has caused much embarrassment to Chinese antiquaries, 
because this magistracy occurs perpetually, from Fo-hi to Shun, and always 
in similar circumstances, such as causing a deluge, or at least preventing the 
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remedy of evils caused by accidental inandations. To get out of the dif- 
ficulty, M. Kurz considers Kung-kung to be the name, not of an individual, 
but of an office, or the functions of a magistrate, which by an ingenious 
philplo^cal definition, he supposes to have presided over public works : a 
conclusion which is supported by a passage in the Shoo-king, where Shun, 
having exiled the Kung-kung, and its place being vacant, inquires of his 
grandees, " who can preside over my works ?” They all replied that Chwei 
was qualified for the office. Then, said Shun, " let Chwei be Kung-kung.^' 

The other eight magistrates were installed by Shun ; thus the first, Pih- 
yu, was chief minister, or institutor of the other magistrates ; the second, 
Khi, or How-tse, was intendant of agriculture ; the third, SeS, became 
Sze-too, and was charged u ith public instruction ; the fourth, Kaou-yaou, 
was created Sze, or head of the judicial department ; the fifth, Chwei, was 
named Kung-kung; the sixth, E, had the office of Yu, or inspector of 
landed property ; the seventh, Fih-e, was named Chi-tsung, or president of 
rites and ceremonies ; the eighth Kwei, became Teen-yo, or superinten- 
dent of the musical depurtment; the ninth. Lung, was proclaimed Na-yen, 
or public censor. M. Kurz conceives, upon fair grounds, that these nine 
ministers were identical with the Fih-kwci, or “ hundred regulators,’* 
which conjecture he supports by a pa.%;age from the historian Shc-ma-tseen, ^ 
who calls the “ hundred regulators" the “ hundred quans," or magistrates. 

Besides tiic twelve Moo, Yaou and Shun, it is said, created two descrip- 
tions of offices, the How and the Fih, for “ external aftairs," meaning 
matters which occasioned the magistrates to remain at a distance from the 
imperial residence. The character and functions of these magistrates seem 
involved in impenetrable mystery. M. Kurz accounts for this satisfactorily, 
by remarking, that the fondness for system which prevails amongst the 
Chinese, leads them to systematise the details of their early history ; and 
being convinced that the constitution of their government is as ancient as 
themselves, they scruple not to regard modern institutions as idenlical with 
those of the remotest times ; hence, when they speak of their most ancient 
history, they assimilate it to that of modern time. — '‘As there existed a 
feudal system of government under the Chow dynasty, they conclude that it 
existed in the dynasties of Y aou and Shun ; and their commentators perpe- 
tually allude to tributary princes and vassals, of whom no mention is made 
either in the Yaou~Uen or the Shun-t6enJ' We conclude, therefore, that 
the Chinese scholiasts have confounded the How of the Shun-tken with the 
How of modern times ; and that the How of the Shoo-king^ means heads 
or presidents generally. 

M. Kurz has stated some curious facts respecting the denominations given 
to the Chinese people in this ancient book, 2300 years old. 

The Chinese people themselves are repeatedly mentioned in the two chap- 
ters before us, sometimes under the name of Min^ “ people,” sometimes under 
that of Le-min, “ black people,” and lastly, under that of Pth-sing, or ** hun- 
dred families.” The denomination ” black people,” applied to the Chinese, ia 
singular enough. There must have been, in their neighbourhood, another 
race distinguished by the eoUHir of their hair from the predominant race in 
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China. The commentators offer no remark upon this point, and I must be 
allowed to pass it over, until more extended study shall enable me to compare 
the different passages where this expression occurs. J shall merely remark, 
that more recently, the term “ black people ” is employed to denote youth, as 
wc see in Mang>tszc, where Le~min is opposed to P<m-p\h-chajf the "grey and 
the white,'* and to Laou-chay, the " old men." The term pih^gii^ " hundred 
families," is in use at the present day ; but its remote antiquity is unquestion- 
able, since it occurs in the Shun~£een, I have no doubt that the number " hun- 
dred," is to be taken indefinitely, ns in the case already referred to, and num- 
berless others. The expression, however, affords ground for supposing that 
the Chinese people must have been formed by the aggregation of a number of 
families, or rather tribes, which were doubtless of the same stock. I prefer 
translating the word ting by " tribe’* rather than " family and I find that 1 
am justified by a Chinese lexicographer, who sa>s, "there arc three words 
which ought to be carefully distinguished, che^ and hUh. Sing is the root ; 
che the branches; tsuh the shoots from these roots and branches," &c. The 
commentators on the Shoo-king do not discuss this point, but there is, in the 
King’s Library (at Paris), a very curious work upon thi'> subject — the Wansing- 
tung-poo^ “ genealogy of the ten thousand families," which may be expected to 
contain some very curious and important particulais : I have as yet only looked 
into the commencement; but I hope to be able to give a detailed account of 
k it. 

It is well known that in China the members of the same family {ting) are 
prohibited from intermarrying, inasmuch as they bear the same name. It would 
be curious to ascertain the reason of this prohibition. Has it been provided 
with the view of preventing a species of deterioration, which seems to be the 
necessary consequence of alliances too often repeated amongst members of 
the same family, and which the Hindus counteract by a similar precaution ; or 
was it a political expedient of the Chinese government, with the view of 
obliging the different tribes to blend together, so as to make the diversity of 
origin disappear among the Chinese people ? 

Besides the Chinese people, w'c also find the San-meaou, the Man, and 
llic E. The Shun-teen says lliat Shun drove the San-mcaou, who are 
said to have dwelt in Kcang-nan, to San-wx*i lu the Nortli, retaining those 
who were virtuous. Some Chinese writers consider iliat it was only the 
chief or prince of tliis people w ho was < xpcllcd. The best writers, how- 
ever, regard the San-mcaou as a people, who were thrust out of China by 
reason of their vices, “ their cruelty, superstition, false worship, and divi- 
nation and M. Klaproth states, on the faith of Chinese authorities, that 
the Tibetans are considered to be descended from those exiles to the North, 
or from Prince San-meaou, if it w'as a prince and not a people expelled by 
Shun. The Chinese tradition, that the Tibetans are descended from the 
posterity of Prince San-mcaou, said to be the grandson of llwang-tp, is 
discredited by M. Kurz. “ Antiquity," he observes, “ has ever been 
prone to personify both natural objects, and nations, or tribes ; these per- 
sonifications are always connected w'ith illustrious characters, or divinities. 
In the present case, the person is Ilwang-te, whose importance with the 
Chinese we have already seen ; whatever w^as worthy of remark, of venera- 
tion, or of horror, in China, was connected with higi, and consequently .with 
San-meaou, who thought to have vexed the peace of the empire." Ho 
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proceeds to establish his opinion, that the San-meaou were a people, by 
various citations from the Shoo-king and its scholiasts. 

But were these Meaou a part of the Chinese people or not? Were they a 
totally different nation, or only a degenerate tribe, a race detached from the 
other tribes ? 

The Tibetans are descended from these Meaou, and they appear to me to 
differ completely from the Chinese in every respect. Although this fact be 
sufficient to establish a difference of origin, yet it may be objected that, not- 
withstanding the difference of climate and habits, the long space of time which 
has elapsed since the separation, may have produced the great discrimination 
which exists between the Chinese and the Tibetans. This would be a futile 
objection, demonstrating nothing, and replunging the question in doubt ; but, 
vague as it is, even this doubt may, I think, be dispelled. 

In several parts of China there still are found wild and warlike tribes called 
Meaou-tsze, in whose name we perceive that of the San-meaou and the Yew- 
meaou. These people differ wholly from the Chinese in language, habits, 
customs, &c. ; and in this case, neither difference of climate can be alleged, 
for they inhabit the same country as the Chinese, nor the long period that has 
elapsed since their separation from the ** hundred families,** for they still dwell 
in the midst of them. Moreover, these Meaou-tsze, being of Tibetan origin, 
are a nation totally different and well distinguished from the Chinese ; conse- 
quently, the San-meaou and the Yew-meaou, who peopled Tibet, and from 
whom the Meaou-tsze also descended, were likewise a people different from the 
nation which predominates in the ** kingdom of the middle,** 

M. Kurz hazards a very ingenious conjecture as to the name of this 
people. Wc have seen, he observes, that a portion of them w'as expelled 
by Shun towards Tibet, and that a part remained in China. “ In order to 
distinguish those who remained from those who were expelled, there could 
not be a more simple denomination for the former than Meaou, ‘ they w'ho 
have remained or are still there;’ and such is their name in Chinese, Yew- 
Meaou.** 

Our author then enters upon an examination of the Man and the E, two 
other foreign or ** barbarous” races referred to in the Shoo-king. The 
result is, that neither is of the same extraction as the Chinese ; and he 
remarks, that ** since it evidently follows, from the text of the Shoo-king, 
that these diverse nations lived in the same country, and even in close con- 
tact ; and that, on the other hand, it is impossible, according to history and 
to reason, that two people, differing from each other in every respect, can 
have 'originated in one and the same country,* one beside the other, and 
almost one within the other, it must necessarily be that one of them was of 
foreign origin.” The question occurs, which of them, the Chinese or the 
Meaou, were indigenous? This question M. Kurz thus. resolves. 

The Shun-ieen says that the Emperor Shun divided the Meaou and drove a part 
of them towards the north : the north, therefore, could not be the situation of 
their country, and this accords perfectly with tradition, and the explanations 
of commentators, who allege that the kingdom of the Meaou was situated to 
the south-east of modern China. The fact of the Meaou-tsze inhabiting, at the 
prewnt iky, the south of China, and the probability of their having retained 
their ancient habitations, which, by their nature, could scarcely be conquered, 
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aflbrd addidonal wipport to the text, as well ai to tradition. Bat thu tradi- 
tion, having been found to be based upon history, furaishcs feupporttoaBOther 
tradition, which represents the Chinese as descendii^ from the mountains of 
Upper Asia, and conquering the country to which they t^ve given their name. 
Every ancient people has preserved the record, more or less pure, of its origin, 
which years have not cffuced ; and investigation has proved that these tradi- 
tions contain historical truths. Since we find that in their mythology, the Chinese 
look towards the lofty and snowy mountains of Up|>er Asia, that their saints and 
divinities there abide, that their paradiit, with the mysterious tree, is on the 
mountain Kwen-Iun,are we not tempted to conclude that those mountains were 
really their ancient seat? and that, consequently, the ** hundred families'* were 
tribes foreign to the soil of China, and that the Meaou are the Aorigines ? 

M. Kurz next investigates the religious constitution of the C/hiiiese em- 
pire, under its early monarchs, which be finds more difficult to detect than 
its civil state. ** Almost every thing,** he says, which has been hitherto 
written regarding the antiquity of the Chinese, has been confined to researches 
into their religious condition ; nevertheless, we cannot be accused of teme- 
rity when we assert, that these researches, profound and learned as they 
may be, have been directed by party spirit, an esprii du corps, whence 
false or partial views have necessarily resulted.’* 

The following are the facts relating to the subject of the ancient religion, 
w'hich appear in the Yaou-feen and the 8hun~tden : The He and the Ho 
were commanded by Yaou to conduct themselves with veneration towards 
the august heaven ; to prepare the calendar, and compute the motions of the 
sun, moon, stars, and planets, and to instruct men respectfully in the know- 
ledge of the seasons. He commands fle-chung to welcome respectfully 
the rising sun ; He-shuh to observe respectfully the length of the day \ 
Ho-chung to attend respectfully the setting sun ; and Ho-shuh to observe 
the shortness of the day. 

It cannot be disputed that astronomical observations arc here referred to ; but 
I think there is something more : why are these expressions carefully reiterated, 
“with veneration,” and “ respectfully ?” The Shoo4eing never expresses a 
single word without necessity, nor any phrase whatever which is not imper- 
iously required. If it be objected that the expressions thus reiterated were 
called for by that phraseological symmetry which is alwa}s strictly observed in 
the ancient Chinese books, we answer, that this symmetry is essential in the 
Skoo-tnng, and that its brevity of style in opposition to the multitude of the 
facts detailed by the author, could never have forced him to seek a word solely 
for ornament, and elegance of diction. If these expressions arc indispensable, 
how can they be referred merely to astronomical observations ? An astronomer 
might be directed to observe with precision, and to compute with care ; but to 
tell him to consider the stars with respect, to observe their motives with vene- 
ration, is absurd, unless we suppose that the heavenly bodies were to be objects 
of peculiar regard. Moreover, the terms rendered “ with veneration,** 
** respectfully,** in their ordinary and primitive signification imply adorarc, 
colere ut deum, &c. 

M. Kurz admits that, in one place, the He-chung is directed “ to wel- 
come the rising sun with respect, as a guest is received ;*’ and in another, 
the Ho-chung is commanded ** to attend the setting sun with respeot, as a 
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guefit is conducted out but he contends that even this is inconsistent with 
astronomical notions simply. 

Ill one of the chapters of the Shoo-hing it is related, that He and Ho, 
addicted to wine, made no use of their talents ; that they were the first to 
derange the fixed numbers of the heavens ; that on the first day of the last 
moon of autumn, ilie sun and moon in conjunction were not in harmony in 
Fang the blind struck the tambour ; the ofiicers and people An with 
precipitation.’* But an eclipse, observes M. Kurz, is not a thing likely to 
have alarmed fter se a people familiar, to a certain extent, with astronomical 
knowledge ; although it may be a subject of apprehension amongst a nation 
which regards the stars as divinities, and is accustomed to consider all their 
operations as indicative of their supreme will. 

With reference to the statement of Father Gaubil, taken from Chinese au- 
thorities, that the He and Ho had been charged with the suppression of false 
worship, M. Kurz remarks that it ihence follows, that there must have been 
one ti'ue worship, or in short a state religion ; and he infers, rather too pre- 
cipitately, that the He and Ho, constituting the tribunal of celestial affairs, 
were the priests of this religion, which was the. worship of the stars. an 

analysis of the component parts of the complex character He, namely, a 
iamb, a knife, a lance, grain, and a group giving the pronunciation, he 
ingeniously deduces a confirmation of his theory. There is, indeed," he re- 
marks, ** nothing in these cliaractcrs which gives us reason to think that the 
divinities were tlic stars ; but the oecujiations of the tribunal, so well de- 
fined in the Shoo-king, leave no doubt on the subject.” 

This important conclusion rests, however, upon better evidence than this 
species of deduction. In a Chinese compilation, entitled Shin-yih-teeti, 
or “ Treatise on Spirits and Wonders,” in the King’s library at Paris, and 
which has been examined by M. Remusat, it is recorded that a predecessor 
of Hwang-te was “ Uie first who .sacrificed to the rising sun;” tliat he 
** threw up mound.s, wliich he surrounded with walls,” for that purpose. 
The same work records another monarch who " sacrificed to the sun, the 
moon, the fixed stars, and the planets and it cites pa.ssagcs from the clas- 
sical and canonical books, shewing that the heavenly bodies were anciently 
objects of worship in China. M. Kurz remarks : 

The worship of the stars, which was doubtless of very remote antiquity in 
China, and which the Chinese probably imported thither from their primitive 
abode, was upon the decline when we find it first referred to in the history of 
Chino, that is, 4,000 years ago. This worship was changed,” not by an inroad 
of foreign opinions, nor by a violent revolution, but by the force of good 
sense, which, from the earliest times, was so manifestly displayed amongst the 
Chinese; and we shall soon perceive that it was only towards the close of the 
contest that physical force was applied. 

The observation that the stars and their motions were subjected to fixed 
and invariable rules, had led the Chinese, at an early period, to believe that 
these divinities were subordinate to another god, who was omnipotent and 
independent of all foreign influence. As their divinities appeared only in one 
and the same space, and as there was, consequently, something which, as it 
were, embraced them all, the skif must have seemed to them superior in might 
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and power to all the Other gods, who lived and moved in that alone. The first 
step being made, the second and more important could not fail to follow very 
closely. The sky, itself exposed to continual change, could no longer present 
to them that sublime idea which they had at first formed of it. From visible 
objects they passed to abstraction ; the ** Being who resided in the sky ** be- 
came their god, and they named him Shang-te'ent supreme heaven " (that 
which is above the sky), Hwang-fieni ** august heaven ;** or finally, Te, “god," 
and ShSkg~te, “ supreme god." Polytheism had then given place to Mono- 
theism ; but the latter became only by degrees universal. For a long space of 
time, the Shang-te was only the Jirsi god, adored conjointly with the other 
ancient divinities, the stars. 

This was the moral condition of the Chinese people in the time of Yaou 
and Shun. The sacrifices were principally to Shang-te, and were made 
by the emperor in person, who united tlie character of priest to that of 
civil chief ; whilst the worship of the stars was superintended by a sacer- 
dotal magistracy. The ancient inonarchs, being of the family of Hwang- 
te, who w'as called the envoy of Shang-te, bore a kind of divine character ; 
and each emperor, being supposed therefore to have intimate intercourse 
with heaven, or Shang-te (for the terms became almost synonymous), he 
was called “ Son of Ifeaven,” and his functions were denominated celes- 
tial. 

The worship of the stars required a set of priests composing a kind of 
sacerdotal college of astronomers; not so the v/orship of the supreme 
Deity, which required no priests, the Shang-te revealing himself not 
merely to the emperor, but to the meanest subject, who wish pious and sin- 
cere. “ What heaven secs and hears," says the Shoo-htng, “ is manifested 
by what the people see and hear." V'ox popuii vox Dei ! 

The priesthood, perceiving that the new worship would destroy their 
authority, and the monarchs, aware that it would strengthen theirs, were 
opposed to each other ; and in the reign of Chung-kung, one of the greatest 
monarchs of China, the priests raised the standard of revolt; but the 
prince defeated them in a bloody battle, and exterminated them. After 
that period no furtlicr mention is made in liistory of the tribunal of celestial 
affairs. 

A remark which cannot fail to occur to every reader of these two chapters 
of the Shoodeing, and which seems to me highly important, is that where refe- 
rence is made to worship and to matters which relate to it ; the indifierence 
with which it is done seems to be less suitable to religious concerns^ than 
to the ordinary rules and customs which, for example, politeness imposes. 
Nothing appears to denote religious zeal, or strength of belief, nothing which 
reveals a fervour of soul, which might, nevertheless, be expected from what 
has been related. It might, perhaps, be concluded that the opposition of 
the emperors was less directed against the worship of the stars than against 
the priesthood; but it would appear that a different conclusion may be 
drawn, namely, that, even then, that is, about twenty-three centuries brfore 
our era, the Chinese possessed a very remote antiquity. W e know, in fact, that 
there was a very ancient and primitive worship, that of the stars, which was 
overturned by another religion ; and all this affords ground for assuming the 
lapse of a considerable space of time. But when we recollect, moreover, that 
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ha latter rali^n itself is no longer regarded but with indifferaiicei that the 
nthuMBHin which neceanoriJjr ettonded its first appearance hai entirely vanished, 
HO may extend much further the interval of time betwixt the origin of the peo- 
»leand the age of the emper-ora Yaou and Shun; and I am induced to think 
hat if we possessed no o^er data founded on history, if we could not de- 
nonstrate-the high antiquity of the Chinese even ‘by the nature of their Ian- 
|uage, this single fact would have authoriied us to admit it. 

With respect to the state of civilization of the Chinese in the Time of 
ITaou and Shun, the two chapters of the Shoo~king contain too scanty 
letaiis to afford any satisfactory result. It would appear that ^trononiy 
nnd music were not only known to the Chinese at that time, t)ut makarrived 
at a high degree of perfection ; and that music cdnsi^^ to be an 
art, or rather science, indispensable to those who Aougbl: 'a share in the 
administration. “ It was thought (as the Chinese still think), that the 
govemirtent which avails itself of the aid of music, cannot fail to attract 
the love of the people ; and that the people who hear and who enjoy the 
harmony produced by music were necessarily conducted to the love of what 
is right and good.” 

The M'orks executed by the emperor Yu for ^maedying the mischiefs 
occasioned by the great deluge, attest, in M. Kurz's opinion, the great per- 
fection which the Chinese had attained in tlie mathematical sciences, hydrau- 
lics, &c. ; whilst their knowledge of botany and mincralog}*, as well as of 
geography, appears to have been extensive. 

As to the usages and customs of the Chinese under Yaou and his suc- 
cessor, two are especially w'orthy of notice — polygamy nnd the worship paid 
to the dead ; the latter of which appears to be of great antiquity, and is com- 
mon to several ancient people. The Shoo-kingy how'ever, affords no other 
information respecting this rite, than that it then existed. 

With respect to polygamy, it is plainly proved by a ])assngc of the 
Yaou-teen, where it is said that Yaou gave his two daughters in marriage 
to Shun. “ Some of the missionaries,” observes M. Kurz, “ have alleged that 
polygamy is not implied here, and that the Chinese text should be rendered 
* I will give him my daughter in marriage, and I shall thereby perceive his 
conduct towmrds my second daughter.’ ” M. Kurz, however, concurs 
with M. Neumann in thinking, that Yaou gave Shun, not his second 
daughter^ but his two daughters, in marriage, inasmuch as this is con- 
formable to the unvarying tradition of the Chinese, w'ho have even preserved 
the ladies’ names. He observes, moreover, that, polygamy is a practice 
which has been always national in China, and has been retained to the pre- 
sent time : an assertion in which M. Kurz is at issue with Uie best authorities 
amongst those wlio have studied the manners of the Chinese in the country. 
He adds: '' it is mentioaed in several places in ilm Shoo-king, even in 
times considerably earlier than that of Yaou, and there is every ground for 
presuming, that if this practice did not date from the most remote antiquity, 
but had been introduced more recently, historians would not have failed to 
speak of it more amply in detailing its origin and causes.” 

We cannot close our notice of this paper wiUiout a tribute to its ingenuity. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDOO TRINITY. 

What is called the Hindoo trinity has nothing in common with the 
Christian doctrine of the trinity, or with the Platonic. tVnity, or any otjier 
trinity, save the simple numerical accident of (h'^eeness. Whether there 
be any analogy between the Platonic and the Christian trinity is not the 
object «f this paper to inquire or discuss, save what may fall out .acciden- 
tally in demonstrating the trinity of the Hindoos to be a genus per se. The 
Hindoo theology recognizes three gods, Brahma, Vishnu, Sceva — Creator, 
Preserver, and destroyer. In the enumeration of the three, altliough the 
creator is usually put first, yet it frequently happens tliat the two latter 
change places. Sometimes Sceva, the Destroyer, is placed second, and 
sometimes Vishnu, the Preserver. There is a reason for this, as will be 
shewn hereafter. In the trinity of Plato there is o subordination, and 
though there be not a creation by will, there is a procession by necessity of 
nature. The three persons or hypostases, which he calls the Good, Mind, 
and Soul, are not diverse in their operation or antagonistical in their prin- 
ciple, but are rather gradations of deity till it breomes susceptible of inter- 
course with humanity, by means of creation and providential superinten- 
dance. This triad may be regarded os subordinate developments of deity, 
all of which might exist in the one Brahma of the Hindoos, and still leave 
the great riddle of being unsolved, and the phenomena of nature unaccounted 
for. They do not account, or attempt to account, for any appearances in 
nature, or for any modifications of human passion or moral condition of 
mankind. They have, in fact, little to do with the world and its arrange- 
ments ; they are gods of the heavenly palace, save the last, which, being, 
as it were, the lowest step in the ladder of deity, is the only part of deity 
timt comes into contact with humanity. The distinctions are personal, not 
ofiicial ; so that any one person of the triad or trinity of the Hindoos is 
susceptible of the throe modifications of Plato's trinity ; and the third hypos- 
tasis, or person, of Plato’s trinity is capable, in the economy of nature, 
of all the operations of the three Hindoo persons or gods. Furthermore ■, it 
is sufficiently manifest, that the Platcuio trinity is a speculation of philo- 
sophers for philosophers, and is adapted only to the contemplative mind, 
and not addressed, nor indeed can be addressed, to the popular mind : but 
the Hindoo trinity, though founded on what may be called philosophy, yet 
has a certain palpability about it, which adapts it to the handling of com- 
mon minds, and is not so mucli a solution of deity for the satisfying of a 
philosophical mind, as an illustrating of deity for the comprehension and 
practical feeling of common minds. 

That the Hindoo trinity or triad of gods differs from the Christian doc- 
trine of tlie trinity, is most obvious ; for, though tlic three persons of the 
Christian trinity do perform all that is attributable, in mundane affairs and in 
the ordering of the universe, to tfie three gods of the Hindoo triad, yet the 
distinction of persons in the Christian trinity is by no means referable to 
that variety of operation which is carried on severally by the Hindoo three. 
One very usual argument for the support of tlie Christian doctrine of the 
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trinity, and of the co-equal divinity of three persons composing it, is that 
works, attributes, and names, which are ascribed to one are also ascribed to 
the other; and, according to a very common hypothesis, the three persons 
were all concerned in tlie work of creation : now, in the Hindoo triad, it is 
one only that creates. Moreover, the distinction in the Christian trinity is not 
of natural but of moral operation, and has its chief development in the 
work of human redemption. In the creation of the world, and its mate- 
rial government, the three persons do not appear to have distinct provinces ; 
but in the economy of redemption they act separately and distinctly, with a 
variety of operation, but unity of purpose and oneness of end. But the 
trinal division of the Hindoo deity seems mostly to regard the construction 
and government of the material universe; and though their operation tends 
to oneness of end, it can hardly be said to possess unity of purpose, but 
rather the reverse, seeing that the three act against each other. In the 
Hindoo trinity, there is also one god or person, which has no analogical 
representative in either the Christian or Platonic trinity, viz. Seeva, the 
destroyer : this is clearly the same as Ahriman in the Persian niythologj\ 
There may, peradventure, be some analogy between Seeva and Satan ; 
but the analogy is not complete, for Seeva is the natural destroyer, or 
causer of death and decay, and is only so far instrumental to moral evil, as 
natural is productive of moral evil. 

There is also a kind of trinity gleaming in the mythology of Greece and 
Rome, but that is rather a local than a metaphysical or moral arrange- 
ment: such, for instance, as Jupiter ruling the heavens, Neptune the sea, 
and Pluto the infernal regions. There are frequently indications of other 
combinations, but they are uniformly mere local arrangements; they do 
not present to the mind any moral or physical solution of iho phenomena of 
matter or spirit, of the material or the moral world. But the Hindoo 
trinity, in the simplicity of its construction and the peculiarity of its ariangc- 
ment, inanifests that it had its origin in a very lucid and superficial kind of 
philosophy. The creator, of course, holds the first place ; none can and 
none need be antecedent to him ; and the inference from things created to 
the existence of a creator is as straight forward as any operation in the nature 
of things can possibly be. It is, however, seen quite ns obviously, that if 
things be created, they are also destroyed ; there is no durability in produc- 
tions ; there arc births and there are deatlis, there are growths and there are 
decays. And the infancy of philosophical speculation cannot imagine that 
a creator will destroy his own works. There is good in the world and 
there is evil ; but the first dawn of conjecture cannot comprehend it to be 
possible that one and the same being should produce both. The author of 
light is not supposed to be the same as the author of darkness. Therefore, 
the next step to the recognition of a creator, is the discernment of anotlier 
power, called the destroyer, whose existence accounts for death, darkness, 
and decay ; for every species of evil, moral and physical. There might be 
a pause here, and probably for a while there was ; and peradventure, for a 
while, this solution was satisfactory. In process of time, however, tliere 
arose another and a further inquiry ; that is. Which of these two is most 
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powerful ? If the creator be the most powerful, and if he abhor evil and 
destruction, why does he not subdue the destroyer ; and why docs not being 
make greater progress, and wliy does not good make mare rapid advances? 
Whereas, it is seen tliat, for the most part, things proceed in one uniform 
ratio of life and death, joy and sorrow, good and evil, production and 
decay. Yet if there be an equality of power between the creator and des- 
troyer, how is it that there is any existence at all ? How docs it happen 
that e\ery thing is not destroyed as soon as produced? In order to solve 
this difficulty, another being is supposed, to whom is given the name of the 
Preserver. By the intervention of this third deity, a disjunction is effected 
between the other two, so that things created arc not immediately destroyed. 
And it is on this principle, and for this reason, wc iind that the second and 
third persons frequently change places. For the Preserver, though second 
in the order of operation, is third in the order of speculation. The 
Hindoo trinity is, therefore, founded upon exceedingly simple principles, 
and is the offspring of a rude philosophy. It bears no affinity to any other, 
having nothing of the metaphysic subtlety of Plato’s trinity, or the incom- 
prehensible mystery of the Christian trinity . 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CAVES NEAR NASUK. 

BY THE LATE COLONEL JAMEo OELAMAINE. 

On the 5lh of March 1823 J visited tlic excavations in a hill about four 
miles S.W. from Nasuk, called Paiidoo Jjena ; they face about N.E., and 
you reach them by mounting the hill about \50 feet. 

The extreme excavations to the right as you face them are for the preser- 
vation of water ; in one, however, is a rude unfinished piece of sculpture, 
with steps leading to it, M'hich seems to represent a couch, or figure reclin- 
ing, rather than any thing else ; the present votaries have, however, rubbed 
sandoor (cinnabar) upon it, and call it Bhuwanee. 

The cave immediately adjoining these is merely a small recess, about six- 
teen by fourteen feet, containing three piiiicipal figures, of exactly the same 
character and position as that of Viswacarma at Eilora ; that is, sitting 
with the legs perpendicular, and one hand holding a finger of the other. 
1 observed what, at Eilora, they call the cloth for binding tlie cut finger, 
here also ; some having it tied round the left wrist, and the end hanging 
over the left thigh. It has not the appearance of a ?naia. 

The usual lengthened appearance of the ears, too, 1 imagine as intended 
to represent an ornament, rather than the ear itself. The artist appears fre- 
quently to have neglected the minute delineation, though in several instances 
here the pendant is quite distinct. I’hcse idols have the lion supporters, 
and some of the usual attendants of chowree-holders and angels, raised, too, 
on the lotus-seat, the stem being supported by figures. 

The next cave you enter by a veranda, raised upon six colossal bhyroos, 
or giants, represented in relief, bearing on their shoulder^ each a beam, of 
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which the squore end is cut to appear to the front, and by whom the fabric 
is supposed to be supported.* The columns of the veranda are octagonal, 
and their capitals alternately representing groupes of oxen, lions, elephants, 
and the monster Sunsardool. 

Two janitors guard the entry, very rudely executed; and the cave itself 
appears to be a square about forty-five feet, the roof flat, and quite un- 
supported. On the two sides and at the further end cells are excavated, 
and from the centre of the screens or walls of the end eells, projects a 
daghope, with branched ornamental chhuttrees ; with a lion and a wheel, 
representing probably the rank and sect of the person commemorated by 
this cenotaph-t There is no idol here. 

More reservoirs, and excavations apparently for dwellings, are interspersed 
hereabouts ; and in one small cave, difficult of access, was an idol, in the 
position before described, with the umbrella and the chakra ; perhaps the 
personage for whom the daghope or cenotaph was constructed. 

Another cave follows, of the same dimensions and form as that described, 
with the daghojic. The cells are constructed in the same way, but instead 
of the daghope, is a bhyroo, or figure of that appearance, in a similar situa- 
tion, in has relief, and two attendant female figures. The veranda has 
pillars, formed also as in the other cave. There is no other figure in the 
cave. 

I'he next excavation is about thirty feet by twenty;’ of similar architec- 
ture ; cells on either side, and a raised platform in the centre of tlie further 
end, with the lingam, which indeed seems of a piece with the rest in rude- 
ness and antiquity. On one side, a small Boodhist figure is cut out of the 
wall, but not raised above its surface, and appears a subsequent operation. 

The following cave in succession is of a different description, having the 
vaulted roof, the row of pillars on cither side, joining in a circular form at 
the further end, and a largo arched window for light in the front face. 
Although devoid of the richness in sculpture, and size, it is exactly of the 
same character as Viswacarma's cave at Ellora. Its length may be about 
forty feet, and width twenty-five. It contains no figure, but e daghope cleft 
from the solid rock, about two-thirds of the height of the oave, in the usual 
place, i.e. near the pillars which form the circular veranda at the end. 

This daghope is a hemisphere upon a solid cylinder. The inscription that 
met my observation was here inscribed upon two of the pillars, the second 
and third from the daghope to the right as you face it ; the pillar immediately 
next is split. The pillars are octagonal, and the characters are cut on the 
two sides of each that the light best falls on. From their situation, 1 should 
not imagine the inscription upon them to be an original intention. The cha- 
racter itself is very large, and of rude execution; the outside part of the 
cave, however, looks neater and more perfect than its neighbours, and the 
principal ornaments thereon are small dagbopes in relief. 1 give the charac- 
ters as I copied them ; 

* 1 pointed out these to my hearen who accompanied me, aa a proof of the degeneracy of the Kuhara 
of the preicnt day : they admitted that thcM thlnp weienot done nowa-daya. 

t It forms a part of the loUd waU, and k quite tmat for the puxpow of the deport of reUcs. See 
Note A. at the end. 
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On comparing them with the fac-similes from Fcraz’s Lat, and thoge 
numbered 3, 4^ and 5, in page 14 \o1. v. Astatic Researches, from 

Carli and Salsette, I find many similar letters, though in rudeness more like 
the latter. They arc not taken off so well as might be, being done in 
haste and without revision, but sufiiciently distinct, perhaps, for one acquaint- 
ed with the letters to recognize them. 

The next cave in succession is entered by a very plain and shabby veranda, 
and is a flat-roofed unsupported excavation, of about sixty feet by forty. 
Cells are excavated to the right and left, and at the further end you pass 
another small veranda, witli pillars, whose capitals are ornamented with 
sculptured animals, leading to a recess, in which is a colossal figure, exactly 
in the position of the image in Viswacarma’s cave before described. His 
features and appearance are quite Indian. Two colossal figures attend 
him in the recess, and in the small veranda or vestibule are two more, their 
right hand held up, with the mala in it ; and the left’ holding apparently a 
flower and stem. This emblem in the left hand they call a gada, or club. 
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though it is much more like a branch, from some of them bearing the buds 
at the side distinctly, and the leaves of Uie flower. All the figures in 
Nasuk, however, of this description, are attendant on a superior divinity, 
whatever may be inferred from Mr. Salt's account of the same in Sal- 
sette. The club, therefore, to guardians, were more appropriate. A 
male and female dwarf arc placed at the outside of these figures ; the ex- 
pression of countenance and figure of tlic male savours rather of the ludi- 
crous. The principal idol in this cave, though what would be called by us 
a Boodhist figure, is known here by the name of Dhermaraja, and referr- 
ing, 1 conclude, to the Pandoos, to whom the caves are attributed, and 
whose names they bear. My first conductor said he could not answer any 
of my questions, but that the potail of the village under the hill acknow- 
ledged the idol, and knew more about him. On getting this man, he 
informed me that, at ceitain periods of the year, referring to agriculture, 
tlie people there made offerings* to tliis image, as Dhcrma Raja ; that 
nielas too were held on these occasions. 

Hitlierto a good platform has been dug in front of the range of caves, 
but beyond this the passage to those at the left extremity is over the shelving 
rock of the hill, in which notches are cut fur the foot to catch ; this leads 
after a short distance to the Sootar’st cave, as they call it, though, ns the 
principal figures resemble those of other caves, 1 do not sec why this bears 
the exclusive appellation. This excavation forms an overhanging ledge of 
about thirty feet, and tlie length about fifty feet, of an irregular shape ; 
against the sides of this shapeless cleft are several images of tlie kind des- 
cribed, to some of which are smaller attendant figures, assuming the same 
position of fingers, &c., which indeed seems peculiar to the caves of Vis- 
wacarma, or the Carjicnter ; at Ellora is the same. There are several 
minor figures, male and female, interspersed, and at one end of this cave 
or dell, dose to a groupc, is a reclining figure, his head resting pai dy on 
his hand and partly on a pillow.^ In recesses, dug farther in, are other 
figures of tlie ISootar ( Carpenter Some of them have the lion supporters. 
This terminates the range. I have only noticed those figures throughout 
tlie cave which appeared to me most material. They arc cut out of very 
hard black rock, as well as several reservoirs in different parts of the range. 

It will be readily perceived, from this account, how inferior these are to 
Ellora and some others ; but they become interesting, as far as one may 
collect inferences by comparing the forms of figures, inscriptions, architec- 
ture, and relative antiquity. If rudeness and deficiency of ornaments be a 
criterion of age, many of these afford sufficient proof of it ; though I 
should hesitate to decide by that alone, as declining art, or local inability, 
might produce similar effects. 

Some pillars here, 1 observed, of a form similar to some at Ellora, with 
a kind of vase cut out in the shaft, though of very inferior execution and 
design. 

* This does not necesurUy imply absolute worship. See Note B. at the end. 

t Thiu the same idea la handed down huve aa at Ellora. 

^ Heclining tlgures, aup^ioaedof Dherma Rida, Viriiou or Boodb, aimilai to tills, are noted In several 
ports of India and Ceylon. 
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Little confidence can be placed in the information one receives from the 
natives on these subjects ; for they refer the daghopes even to Seeta and 
Bhuwanee ; still I am by no means satisfied that we are altogether rigjt in 
our exclusive allotment of them to the Boodhists. 

It appears by the translation of No. ], 3, 4, *5, inscriptions from Carli 
and Salsette (//. R. vol. v.), that they actually relate to the wanderings of 
the Pandoos ; and the pundits at Benares conceived tlic lines must have 
been written by the friends of Yoodhishtra: Major Wilford fto whom it 
was suggested) does not say why he doubts or disbelieves it. It appears, 
at any rate, extraordinary, that a connected belief or system should exist, 
by which the brainins at Benares, the traditions at Ellora, Nasuk, Dhom- 
nar, Baug, and many others, down to Mahabalipoor, perhaps, should con- 
cur in attaching to Dhenna Raja, and the other Pandoos, what wc should 
ascribe to Boodh. There may have been many Dherma Rajas (i. e. men 
bearing that title as forms, or divsciples ;*) but if the Dherma Raja noticed 
by the Boodhists be not connected with Dherma Raja, or Yoodishtra, the 
Pandoo, how came any inscriptions relative to the Avanderings of the 
Pandoos in Boodhist caves ? 

A bramin at Nusuk, Avith whom I conversed on the subject, said he 
should have no objeebon to go and see these caves and images, though he 
would not go to those of the Jains. He accounted for the fact of these 
Pandoo or Boodhist caves being patronized by the loAver classes only, from 
the Pandoos not being deities, and only chhattrccs by birth, which brainins 
need not regard. At any rate, the lowest tribes arc noAv tlic only patrons of 
these Boodhist and Pandoo caves. At a place called Penth, I understand, 
lying between Nasuk and Poona, is a temple of theirs, dedicated to 
Y oodhishtra and Arjoon, which sheAA's them at least to be connected with 
the Pandoos. 

The Dehras, who reside at Carli cave, continue a kind of devotion 
there, and say, moreover, that it AA'as excavated by one of their ancestors ; 
and the Dehrawara at Kllora may have obtained the appellation from some 
such cause : sonic of the Ioav tribes now existing may be the obscure rem- 
nants of an exploded race and doctrine. 

At Nasuk I Avas reminded, at every step, of our friends in the Ramayan. 
The name itself, Nasuk (“ nose ’*), has tls origin from Lachman having 
ungallantly cut off the nose of the female Raksha, Soorpnekiia. 

I Avent to visit tlie temple of Ramjee, which is quite new and perfect, 
and the stonework both as ornamental a.s excellent for strength ; it is built, 
they say, on the site of the more ancient temple. In this are the images of 
Ram, Lachman, and Seeta; and in a separate edifice (a kind of open 
gallery, of some length, formed by several roivs of pillars, the whole of 
excellent workmanship) stands Hunooman, in a posture of respect, front- 
ing them. All the vicinity of the left bank of the Godavery is the Punch 
Buttee, so often mentioned, taking its name from five banian trees said to 
have flourished here: one, indeed, still remains, near Seeta's cave, but 
they only assert it to be the subsequent shoot of one of the five. This 

* I know nothow or when the Dhot or Bhotiin Ri^ got the title of jyhcrtm Itffja : he is, however, a 
Boodhist. 
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Seeta Gopha is the very spot where Rama drew the oirale with bis bow, as 
Seeta’s boundary, before he went to the chase, and which the disguised 
Ravan induced her to overstep. A building is erected over it, and in a 
small cave, the descent to which is through a narrow passage, down a few 
stq>% is 8eeta personified. There is another temple, dedicated to Mahadeo, 
on the Punch Buttee side, said to have cost fourteen lacs of rupees, pro- 
bably much exaggerated. It is small, but entirely covered with most 
minute and elaborate workmanship, producing an extraordinary effect. 

TIus is the land of romance : a hill in the vicinity, on which now stands 
a fort, was produced by the fall of Jutaee, when Ravan cut his wings, and 
whose obsequies were performed by Rama. 

In another spot, tlie mother of Hunooman, on being told of the asto- 
nishing feats of her son, in derision, pressed a little milk from her breast, 
which swept down the hills in its way. 

The Godavery divides the town froni Punch Buttee. The rocky bed of 
the sacred stream is rendered very convenient for the Hindoos’ ablutions, 
being built across, at different places, with steps and masonry, leaving 
merely sluices for the passage of the water. These form several reservoirs, 
or koonds, as Ram Koond, &c. &c. <Scc. 

That of Rama is now (March) not above breast-high in water ; in it the 
bones of multitudes of bramins arc cast, being brought frequently • from a 
great distance ;* but never one is seen or found again, forming immediately, 
as they say, a component part of the holy stream. 

The town of Nasuk itself is in tolerable condition ; has many gardens 
and enclosures about it, and a good supply of fruit, particularly grapes, 
which are very fine. There seems, however, to be no trade, and the town 
is supported principally by the wealth amassed by the bramins in the 
Peshwa’s time. A very large house is built in the town, which was intend- 
ed by the Peshwa for his occasional residence ; but it is still unfinished, 
and he never inhabited it. 

Trimbuck, a holy place, whence the Godavery takes its source, is in the 
hills visible to the westward from this. But 1 heard of no objoct of curio- 
sity further. 


o T E s. 

Aj—Tbe etymology assigned to the word daghope, in /la. Res., viz. Da, **bone;" 
gebj ** belly but still more the frequency of relics having actually been found within 
them, prove the intention of these structum. This cannot, however, be the case with 
those at Nasuk and otlier places in India, as at Dhomnar, where they are left standing 
as a part of the solid rock. They may be cenotaphs or memorials. There are gene- 
rally, however, some erected outside the caves, which may have been used as the depo- 
sitories of relics. But we should not in this exclude the Bramibs and Jains; the for- 
mer have preserved Krishna’s bones : and Major Wilford informs us in A. /(., vol. x. 
p. 133, that the difference between the Boodhist form in Thibet, and that of the Bra- 
mins and Jains, is, tliat the former has the square, and the latter the round shape. The 
ebbuttrees, too, so common with the Hindoos as memorials of the dead,t I conclude 
to be of the same nature, in which all the tumuli, and pyramids, and hemispheres wc 
• See Note C. at the «ifl. 


concluuoD can be drawn fiW Uiu.' aii i am InfteinS'tiliitt a chhuttroe Btill’ esisla 
tongue uSTsempu^^ hurled at Tallygaum, a celebrated and favourite onimal which had be- 
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hmr of, may be incluM. We learn, further, from Major Wilford (ibid.), that tlia 
bones of saints, &e. were generally buried secretly and separately ; that these cupolas 
are considered by the natives as a representation or emblem of Mount Mcru, the navel 
of the world, or the primaeval Lingam, every village almost tiUhe eastward of Oi^igal 
erecting one, and occasionally placing on it a favourite deity ; and that in the inscrip- 
tions at Jarnath, near Benares, the sacred repository is called Meru. The Jai|i and 
Boodh Nithunkers are allowed, I believe, five mcrus. 

1 doubt, altogether, if the Boodhist cave want not still n criterion: it cannot either 
necessarily depend on the vaulted roof, for several figures of Viswakarina arc at Nasuk 
under ilat ones. Mr. Erskine, in his account of Elephantu, says * ** I am not aware that 
any Jaina caverns have ever been discovered.** He perhaps, however, only applies this 
observation to the modem Jaina. I had considered the figures we see in the northern 
caves at Ellora, w'ith the branches entwined round iheir limbs, after the manner of 
Gomat Raja, an acknowledged Jain, os represented in ^1. R., vol. ix., p. weie 
ancient Jain ur Arhata saints; and the caves at Kencra, which 1 understand to have the 
vaulted roof and daghope, seem to contain pieces relating to the history of Bnrasnath. 
Neither do burying or burning give a clear line of distinction between the sects. Suny. 
assees and Goosains very commonly bury, particularly near some holy stream ; Gouroos 
and Sadlis, too, bury, the spot being generally sunnoiinU‘d with a tomb and toolsee, or 
the impression of the feet cut in a stone, for veneration. Though bramins do not bury, 
it is usual with the lower clas-,cs all through liirlin. Same, who hiiry from necessity, 
make an effigy of the deceased of otr, and burn it afterwards. Tn passing through the 
Deccan, I observed many graves rubbed with sandoor, and on inquiry found they were 
all Hindoos; and learned that the Soodrs in general, as Sonars, Telcos, &c., the Lin- 
gacts, who wear the linga on tlieir bieast, and eighteen out of twenty of the Koonbies 
of the Mahratta states and neighbourhood, bury ; also Rajpoots occasionally. Even 
where wood is plentiful they do the same ; and if they can afford it, build over that part 
a chabootra or a clihuttree. On the other hand, if any faith could be placed on what 
the Cingalese say, it would appear from M. Joinvilic (.4. R., vol. vii. p. 423) that 
Boodh himself was burned on a pile of saudal-wood 130 cubits high. 

It seems, too, from Louberc, that the Siamese burn, with the exception of tlie 
lowest classe.s, or such as, under particular circumstsuiccs of prejudice or supcri>titinn, 
may be prohibited (see Modem Universal Hislori/) : so that burying is no criterion of 
faith. The aslies are afterwards deposited under some pyramid in the vicinity of a 
temple. 

B. — It may rather be considered an act of propitiiition towards a being supposed to 
possess the power of affecting their destiny, than the acknowledgment of a deity to be 
worshipped. The Hindoos will offer to any thing, from which they expect advantage 
or security. When at Senhore de Monte, bilsctte, I observed the frequency with 
which Hindoo families, among other native tril)es, came to the altar of the Portuguese 
chapel, to propitiate the Virgin, on some occasion or other. They brought candles 
with them, which were lit at the altar, and an offering of some ghee, generally on a 
leaf, was made over to the keeping of the clerk. The visitors then made their salaam and 
departed. The candles were then blown out, and reserved for the use of the church, 
A Hindoo built, even at his own expense, one of the flights of steps leading to the 
chapel, in acknowledgment of the recovery from some disease : an inscription in tlie 
Sanskrit character led to the inquiry. 

C. — The conveyance of hones to great distances is not uncommon. Last ye&r, the 
Kot Kangra Raja died, and his bones were made up into tliree portions, one destined 
for the Nerbudda, one for the Ganges, and one for the Godavery. The pot containing 
that for the Nerbudda arrived at Oonkar during tlie great festival, and about S,000 
rupees was the donation for the bramin who would perform the ceremony of throwing 
it into the stream. The officiating bramin there did it at once, and received the whole 
remuneration. Hie other bromins, however, finding themselvea cheated, aflerwarda 
contended, that whatever might be the custom at Kot Kangra, no brahmin here was 
able to touch such vessel without defilement. They, therefore, expelled him IVom theif 
society, until he set all right again by the distribution of a portion of his gains. 

N.fS.VpL.3. No.l2. 2 O 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To Till Editor. 

Sir: Your Journal, I fully believe, has proved very acceptable to our 
Eastern Empire, since, being confined to its interests, it has become a me* 
dium, through which the attention of those exercising controul over it is sure 
to be drawn to such points as may involve its security and prosperity; whether 
- inclined to avail themselves of the hints now frequently offered through it, 
with the view of assisting their endeavours, the results can only shew. 1 am 
alone desirous, now, of availing myself of the same channel, to attract their 
observation to the present very unpromising prospects before the army, daily, 
1 deeply regret to say, growing worse, which, to all interested in India, must 
be matter of intense anxiety, fully aware how much our security there must 
depend on it. 

In 1824, on the division of regiments, it was ordered that, on the death of 
one of the old colonels, two of the new ones should come in for ofl^eckon- 
ings; consequently, till the whole of the former die oil^ every colonel of a 
' regiment cannot enjoy his offreckonings. The division, as carried into effect, 
was at the moment favourable for a few, but the result has proved, what was 
foretold, injurious to the army at large ; many of the lieutenant-colonels on 
the Madras establishment, low down in the list, have served upwards of 
thirty years, and have the enviable prospect, if they live, of attaining their 
off-reckonings, after a service of half a century or more. Surely this calls for 
some amendment— olfireckonings to colonels on attaining their raiment, a 
retired list, as formerly, and retiring fund, combined with the military one, 
or whatever else may occur as likely to hold out a prospect to officers of the 
Indian army of revisiting their native country, and which at the same time 
must promote its efficiency, by having officers in the vigour of life, — an object 
of more importance than seems to be thought of, but which may be felt one 
of these days, if not remedied in time. 

The pruning-knife has not been spared towards the military by the present 
Governor-Geneiijitend our Indian Army has now been reduced by it to the 
lowest possible ebb, so that an officer of it has nothing to look to but his off 
reckonings, should he live, to enable him to return to his native country, 
where he may lay his bones ,* for he can hardly entertain any other object in 
revisiting the scenes of his youth, at an advanced period of life, and with a 
broken constitution. 

I am. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

An Old Indian Officsh. 

Edinburgh, 2btk SepUmhti' 1830. 


To THE Editor. ^ 

Sir: — There is a curious position taken up by the King’s service in India, 
which cannot too soon obtain publicity. The Court of Directors have lately 
obtmned for the Company’s army the regimental rank of colonel ; but to pre- 
vent the King’s service from being superseded, all officers who are senior to 
the Company’s officers thus promoted, are to be promoted also. I would, in 
the first place, ask where the benefit is to be found ? Do they not relatively 
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stand in precisely the same situation with respect to each other, and did tlicy 
not receive precisely the same allowances they now receive when they were 
lieutenant-colonels commandant? But the cream of the ^oke is to be found 
in their assertion, that the Company's service is onl} to receive this benefit 
regimentally, and not by brevet ; so that, supposin;^; a lieutenant-colonel vflio 
stands fortieth in the line, and belongs to any particular arm of the service — 
engineers for example — supposing, I say, that he is promoted regimentally to 
be colonel, then thirty-nine of our lieutenant-colonels are to be superseded, 
but every lieutenant-colonel in the King's service who may be senior to him is 
to be promoted, and our old officers are not only to suffer supersession by 
their own service, but also by that of his Majesty's, though w this moment 
there is hardly a station on the Madras establishment that is not commanded 
by a King's officer, there being to nearly every regiment a colonel so senior 
that he must command. 

Our honourable masters are, I trust, too watchful of our interests to let 
this evil continue. For my part, I see no other advantage to be derived from 
the rank, than that of e!mbHng the wife of a colonel to take rank of the wife 
of a senior merchant; and I take this plan of stating the fact, that I may draw 
the attention of old officers now in England to the circumstance, with the 
view of inducing them to plead our cause with the honourable the Court of 
Directors. 

An Old OFFicsn on the Madeas Establishment. 


STANZAS, BY AN EXILE.* 

BV HAllRY CORNWALL. 

Old England ! many a mile doth rise 
'Tween me and thee in hot Bahar ; 

Yet still upon my dreaming eyes 
Thou shinest, like a saving star ! 

Dear land ! though we, thy sons, depa^ 

And o’er far wastes of water steer. 

Yet still unto the exile's heart 
Are thou and all th} white cliffs dear. 

More rich are Indian mountains blue. 

More broad and bright her rivers roll ; 

Yet see I nought like England true; 

And nought like England's strength of soul. 
Arabian domes here meet the morn ; 

The winds are sweet, and clear the skies ; 
But where’s the house where I was born ? — 
My father's voice ? — my mother's eyes ? 

Oh let me quit this fiery plain. 

And once more tread Old England’s shore— 
And ne’er will I repine again. 

And never, never wander more. 


* From Frimdshlj/i QffMng for 1831. 
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ENGLISH SOCIETY IN INDIA. 

No. III. 

^It is true, your genuine Anglo-Indian has many prejudices, which have 
necessarily encrusted themselves over his understanding and feelings during 
a long commorancy in India. But on the other hand, how many preju- 
dices are there from which he is emancipated; prejudices which, had he 
remained in England, would have stuck to him for the whole of his natural 
life, and created around him thal dense atmosphere which chokes the moral 
and intellectual respiration, and condemns a man for ever to the disgrace 
and degradation of thinking with the multitude upon those subjects on which 
the multitude can hardly be to think at all ! The reason of this is not 
inexplicable; it is simply because he has had the advantage of handling, or 
rather seeing, wliat the rest of the world only reads or talks about. Of all 
our corporeal senses, the eyes arc the most faithful interpreters to the 
understanding; and yvhen he hears people uttering endless absurdities con- 
cerning India and Indian institutions, with as much ease and apparently ns 
much at home as if the very objects were jialpably before them ; when he 
finds things taken for granted, and declaimed ujinn AA'ith zea! and fury, xvhich 
he knows to be non-existent, or at best to be the mere bubbles of popular 
declamation — he naturally enough shrugs his shoulders, and asks whether 
they would talk such execrable nonsense, and give tliemselves so much 
trouble in laying down moral prceejits and prescribing rules and regulations 
for the inhabitants of a country so reinoyed from the circle of their expe- 
rience, if they had cast the most transient glance upon that which they are 
in the habit of reyiling, and seen in their genuine forms the usages and 
practices which are reflected to them, in the most distorted shapes and the 
falsest colours, through so many media of imperfect observation, of inte- 
rested testimony, and of blundering zeal. “ What are they ni.»' uig all 
this fuss about suttees for in England r" said a sensible old C’alcutta civilian, 
as I W'as handing him some letters of recommendation which 1 hud brought 
out addressed to him by my friends in this country. Upon the very 
threshold of my Indian noviciate, to be authoritatively given to under- 
stand, by a person of long experience, of great learning, and of a pro- 
tracted residence in India — one, whom my aunts, (‘ousins, and uncles had 
extolled to the skies, and urged me to cultivate by every means in iiiy 
poAver, and to make him, in short, “my guide, philosopher, and friend,” — 
to receive so much as a hint from a person for whom, during my voyage I 
had hoarded up so much veneration and respect as to give him credit for 
being an oracle of wisdom, and to prepare my.sclf to treasure up the most 
casual remark that should fall from his lips, as a response of Pythian pru- 
dence — ^to hear from such an authority that a single word was to be said in 
behalf of the self-immolation of widows, which I had habitually abhorred 
as the foulest of the deformed family of Hindu superstitions — I, too, who 
had so lately been numbering groan for groan with the most sensible of my 
maiden aunts, w hile she bewailed over her nightly needle-work that hideous 
rite of idolatry — ^to be told that the invectives against it, to which in a 
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manner 1 had been trained and educated, might possibly be, lifter all, only 
nonsense, or worse than nonsense — threw me, I confess, into a fit of per- 
plexity, which I did not soon recover. My kind patiof), who had by no 
means been unobservant of what was passing in my mind, took afterwards 
an early opportunity of developing what he had only hinted, and of detail- 
ing his sentiments on what he called, sarcastically, ** the home-legislation ’* 
of India, and on the fully as well as danger of making, upon slight or inade- 
quate grounds, the notions and usages of large portions of mankind, and 
those civilized portions too, the subjects of such indiscriminate and unsparing 
vituperation. 1 must protest, however, against being understood to iden- 
tity my own feelings or opinions with those of my Anglo-Indian friend, when 
I give the substance, or something like the substance, of what he said ; — 
my purpose being merely in accordance with the plan on which 1 first set 
out, that of shewing in what manner, and in what degree, mind and its 
opinions are modified by a residence of considerable duration in India. 

“ So long," he said, “ as M'e are rather clamoured than philosophized 
into the greater part of our opinions, it will be almost a matter of peril to 
utter a word in behalf of many things, which, however cried down in the 
gross, may nevertheless be susceptible of excuse. It is enough that they are 
ill the index expurgatorius of those who profess the morality of the day, 
which is, you well know, by no means deficient in verbal pretensions to a 
pure and refined benevolence, and is for the most part careful in selecting 
those subjects which make no further demand upon its commiseration ; and 
so prevalent is this cheap and economizing virtue, that no one, unless he is 
•a candidate for the downright abhorrence of half the decent, respectable, 
well-dressed persons he meets with in society, would venture so much as to 
whisper or breathe an apology for them. Candid rcasonei's, indeed, may 
admit that there is n wide distinction between excuse which is merely rela- 
tive, and defence which proceeds upon some unqualified and obsolute prin- 
ciple. But where are you to look for candid rcasoners? Upon the subject 
of the religious customs of India, there are a hundred second-hand declaimcrs 
to one original thinker. It might, indi'cd, be expected in an age which is 
proud of its ])liiIosophy and its exemption Horn vulgar prejudice, that under- 
standings capable of liberal and extended views of our common nature. 


and familiar from the nature of their habitual inquiries with that copious 
chapter of its errors and obliquities implied in the word 'superstition,* 
would be aware how many palliations not merely the spirit of philosophy, 
but of common charity, might suggest for religious practises, however 
alien from our best feelings, and however discordant with the tone and 
genius of Christianity, which I allow, and indeed feel, to be the only perfect 
wisdom that has yet beamed upon mankind. 

" It has always struck me as very remarkable, that the most heated enthu- 
siasts who condemn those practices, and in particular that of the suttee, all 
their knowledge of which is mere heresay, disavow the expediency or the 
right of interfering with the religion of India. But the same consistent 
people, whilst they avow their tolerance towards their w'hole system of 
Hindu theology in the gross, yet in their talk about its specific rites and 
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oeremonials^ whioh, though far from beiqg the essence, in fact constitute 
the greater part, of all the subsistin|^ thiblogies of mankind — when tliey 
talk, T sa^, of specific rites and ceremonialt, although part and parcel of 
^iP’jWterate religion of Hindustan, and entwined with it by a coeval root 
ijilijifilultaneous growth, the very next moment forget the forbearance they 
si^ ihi^ it^olitic to profess, and feel no delicacy even in calling for res- 
tlfc^ve measures to suppress them as nuisances and abominations. Such is 
tlie knarked ^inconsistency of their mode of speaking of the Hindu religion 
generall)lt-<^i^ their zeal for the compulsory repeal of its vital ai^ not 
uneksebl^l parts. 

** Happily, however, it is only a verbal zeal ; for words are the coin in 
which our modern philanthropy pays its debts. Verbal denunciations ^Te- 
duced.to action w'ould be fatally ominous to the repose^ of India, andi the 
stability of our Indian empire ; for they would evince a total departure 
from every maxim of justice, policy, and reason, on which it has been 
hitherto administered. 1 was strangely amused,” he dbntinued with a 
sardonic expression in his looks, m seeing by one of the English papers in 
the packet you brought me, tiiat a petition signed by one solitary gentleman 
has been actually presented to Parlianient, for an immediate penal enact- 
ment against the practice of suttee. One individual actually liHing up his 
voice in the British senate fur the abolition of one of the religious usages of 
a people removed from the natural sphere of ouir. legislation, not more by 
physical distance, than the strong discriminations which the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence has impressed on the various families of the earth;— that usage, an 
integral part of an immense and venerable pile of opinions, or, if you will 
errors, which, for a long cycle of years, beyond the reach of all rational 
chronology, has been wrought inseparably into their moral identit} ! 
But as no practical result has yet happened, or is likely to happen, from the 
petition, one cannot help smiling to observe how vast a field i.s open for the 
overflowings of this w'orthy creature’s benevolence ; how unrestrained his 
imagination may wander amidst so many soothing dreams of human amelio- 
ration with the whole chart of Brahminical superstitioiKS, all the 
Tantum raligio potuit suadcre malorum 

of Hindustan unfolded before him. What a glorious privilege is secured 
to him by tlie happy constitution of his country, that permits him to 
petition by lines of latitude and longitude all over tlic globe — and to 
display his benevolence on so large a scale witliout the slightest appeal to 
his pocket, or any expense beyond that of the paper on which he writes 
his petition. Happily for India, however, it is a species of philanthropy 
as noiseless and inaudible as it is cheap and economical. .Long may itMic 
upon the table,’ that limbo of unamended grievances and forgotten wrongs, 
and expire in the gentle euthanasia of the utter oblivion which by this time 
has in all probability overwhelmed it, along with many other pieces of con- 
genial folly ! 

“Yes, you must allow me again to indulge a smile,” — here the sardonic 
expression of his features began again to display itsplf,— “ wliilst 1 figure to 
myself in fancy the enviable enthusiasm that must have glowed in the breast 
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of ll^B magnanimous lover of Ihb kind. For yodr English piiifalnthro|»y/’ 
he continued, '' seems on all occasions to be a mighty traveller. ' It is a 
charity that neither begins nor ends at home. Make the>qipe8i to its com- 
passion at its own door, it is received with comparative indifference. *7*66 
hungry and wretched before its eyes make but a feeble impression on sym]^ 
thies which are not cultivated lor home consumption; tiiose^ sympathies 
which journey with unwearied steps over distant climes to snatch tiie Hindu 
widow from the blissful illusion of dying by the side of her'lord, and living 
with him for long cycles of ages in the blissful mansions of Paradise ; or to 
prevent imaginary multitudes from being crushed under the wheels of Jugger- 
naut, a martyrdom* they are supposed to seek with the most vehement 
emulation. Whip me a score of such philanthropists ! Oh! that it were 
possible by some moral gauge to measure the real depth of the benevolence 
that is for ever fermenting in tiie bosoms of these sensitive individuals, and 
to ascertain the contemptible proportion between the few drops of pure and 
genuine milk of human kindness that you would find there, and the exube- 
rant quantity of that weak, yeasty, counterfeit of it, which passes by its 
name. Depend on it, they scarcely wish in their hearts for the consumma- 
tion of their pious projects. Destroy the whole superstitions of India, and 
you would compel their philanthropy to shut up shop for want of a capital 
to trade witli. 

Visqua tenet lachrymas, quia nil lachrymabile cernit, 
would scarcely be an exaggeration of the pain and disappointment they 
would undergo. You could not do them a more unwelcome favour. They 
would sigh in secret for the recall of the abdicated grievance, and feel an 
aching void at their hearts in the absence of the themes, on which they bad 
been wont to be pathetic with so scanty a waste of tears, and charitable 
with so small nn expenditure of money. Nor is this last consideration of 
little w'cight with your rhetorical distributors of charity. The miser in 
Molicre liked lo?ine chere avec peu dargent ; and the cruel rites of the 
Hindu religion afford matter for a long and benevolent speech, whilst the 
same display of oratory at the Ijondon Tavern in behalf of our suffering 
poor would entail the necessity of coming down handsomely in a public 
subscription. Then what fine opportunities would be lost of attacking the 
Court of Directors, who are of coarse involved in all the guilt of the 
Hindu idolatries ; — a fact so logically proved in a late debate at the India 
House, when it appeared as clear as day tliat they were lending their coun- 
tenance and support to the obscene worship of Juggernaut^ because they 
laid a tax upon its celebration, almost amounting to the prohibition of it. 

“ To speak gravely. Even allowing the zeal which dictates our inter- 
ference to be the most pure and exalted of its kind, let us not forget that 
political wisdom demands an obeisance to times and seasons. The' discus- 
sion of the subject is dangerous. The natives, contemplating the matter 
through optics peculiar to themselves, and sensitively shrinking from the 
meditated invasion of their religious customs, will not probably distinguish 
between the mere proposition of,a measure, and its actual adoption. They 
are too imperfectly schooled in our political constitution, and have been 
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nurtured to maxims of government too dissonant from the genius and %me 
of ours to discriminate an act done permissively under the state, from the 
solemn and authentic act of the state itself. That which is permitted, they 
will erroneously, but with their habits of thinking, or rather of feeling, 
naturally infer to be sanctioned. 1 do not complain of slow attempts at 
abolishing so sad and melancholy a rite. Let the suttee be prohibited as it 
now is, within certain distances of the presidencies. Beyond this, I ques- 
tion whether at present it would be wise to push our interference. Mild 
remedies have been found to succeed with fanaticisms much more detestable 
than this. What a world of wisdom did the old senate of Rome bequeath 
to the knights-errant of the ofHcious philanthropy of the present day, in their 
memorable decree against the most execrable ceremony which ever assumed 
the character or dishonoured the name of religion ! * Si quis talc sacrum 

solenne et necessariuni duceret, nee sine rcligione ct piaculo sc id omit- 
terc,’ &c. &c. &c. The whole may be seen in Livy, and it is one of the 
best lessons of tolerance that subsists in history.'' 

My Anglo-Indian friend continued nearly in the following words: 
“ 1 have before expressed my abhorrence of this practice. As a Christian 
man, I feel for all the sorrows of humanity, superinduced by custom or 
religion upon the necessary and inevitable ills which we inherit at our birth. 
Yet I do not like the disingenuous spirit in which it has been loaded with 
unjust exaggerations and clothed in horrors not its owfi. For this purpose, 
tlic victim is usually exhibited, by the wholesale dealers in rhetorical miser}, 
as cut off uniformly in the flower of her youtli (I suppose the inhumanity 
varies in intensity ns the premium of an insurance-oflice, according to the 
increased years of the sufferer), dragged like Iphigcnia with tottering steps 
to her death-bridal, with those lingcrings alter life so natural to its vernal 
season, and closing her eyes upon the light of heaven and the cheerful 
scenes of day, with pangs which tlie greatest master of pathos ccu!d alone 
describe : 

*lei, ’idj, AfU^et 

Atof T* (pipycft 
"En^eif ectSfUf 
Kect 

/iMi, (ffetof.* 

But believe me these arc sufferings to which the Hindu widow is impassive. 
The choice pf death (for the martyrdom is by no means compulsory, os 
many zealous but ill-informed writers have asserted) is one of tlie purest 
volition. So far from its being forced upon her by the peremptory order of 
her religion, one of the most authoritative of the sacred texts declares, that 
* a wife, whether she ascends the funeral pile of her husband or survives 
for his benefit (that is, lives the remainder of her days in performing cer- 
tain expiatory ceremonies in his behalf), is still a faithful widow.' It has 
been my fortune to have been, on one or two occasions, the spectator of this 
afflicting ceremony, and I cair myself bear testimony against the vulgar 
assertion, that the widows on either of ibese occasions had been over 
* IphigeD. lnAul .1 a. 2. 
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powered either by the entreaties of relatives or the persuasion of the Brnh- 
mins into the execution of her resolve. On the contrary, the strongest 
remonstrances of her friends were aided by those of tliie Brahmins to call 
her back to life and its duties. The truth is, the sort of existence, life it 
can be scarcely called, to which, as a surviving widow, she know'^ herself 
to be destined, has nothing in it to render death in its most appalling form, 
an image of terror. It is this fearful perspective which makes her future 
existence appear to her eyes a long, wearisome, and distasteful series of 
melancholy duties. This added to the honourable distinction attached to the 
martyrdom, operates upon a feeble and enslaved understanding with a strength 
that infinitely overpowers the instinctive love of life which nature has infused 
into every bosom, and she dies amidst the most beatific visions of having 
redeemed her deceased lord from a thousand years of penance, and dwell- 
ing with him in the seats of the blessed till both are absorbed into the bound- 
less infinity of nature. Amid these visions he knows no taste of death, or even 
of suffering. Is it wise, therefore, is it genuine humanity, to be making these 
incessant appeals to tlie morbid sensibilities of those who arc remote from the 
spot, and untiiictured with the slightest knovi'lcdgc of Hindu institutions or 
Hindu society, and therefore have no opportunity of correcting by actual ob- 
servation the errors into which overheated and exaggerated representations 
of an irremediable evil must of nece.ssity mislead them ? In your future 
speculations upon people amongst w'hom you arc now thrown, you will, 

I trust, avoid the mistake of considering the suttee the worst of religious 
usages, or as one that calls for the impertinent gossiping interference of 
those who talk so much nonsense about it at home." 

Years have intervened since my kind friend and patron addressed this 
discourse to me. It has been my good fortune to revive my acquaintance 
with him in London, and I have lately listened with still more pleasure to 
his opinions a.s to whuthe calls “New India," in other words, the ominous 
changes that have happened there .since his time. “ I read in the Bengal 
papers," he observed the otlicr day, “ of strange doings there. Things 
are called by new names.'’ I had already, from previous hints which had 
fallen from him, begun to conjecture the nature of the forebodings that had 
thrown so dark a cloud over liis good-humoured brow, and what were the 
innovations that had grown up since my friend's departure from Europe. 
His prejudices on this subject were inveterate, and Iny near liis heart. 

Our former relations to the natives of India are wholly subverted," he 
observed. “ Only consider, now, what a vast change, morat and political, 
is implied in the new fashionable slang of the Bengal newsjiapers — * native 
gentlemen.’ Observe here (reading a paragraph from a Bengal John Bull 
of a recent date), ' Last Thursday a grand ball and supper were given by ^ 

, at his house in Chowringa, at which a numerous, elegant, and 

brilliant assemblage of rank, beauty, and fashion, were present. A num- 
ber of native gentlemen vvere present, who appeared to be highly delighted 
with a scene, which to them must have been new and striking." I could 
scarcely repress a stare of astonishment at this almost microscopic prejudice 
of an Anglo-Indian of the old school ; but 1 begged him to be more explicit, 
N.S. Vol. 3. No.12. 2 P 
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when, after a few half-muttered and half-suppressed imprecations against 
the march of intellect, which, without circumlocution, he recommended to 
the devil, calling it the march of folly and madness, he proceeded in his 
tirade against what I thought to be quite an innocent, though perhaps an 
unmeaning designation. “It is not," said he, “that I am in the least 
wanting in all due and seasonable feelings of respect for the virtues and 
amiable qualities of our Hindu fellow-subjects. Far from it, I have syste- 
matically and on all occasions condemned every one of those senseless and 
■ impertinent molestations of their opinions and usages which have of late 
been so prevalent — and have rejirobated without mercy the premature and 
fanatical efforts fiom certain quarters to engraft upon their’s a system of 
theology to which only in the fullness of time, and in the season of God’s 
high will, they mmH become reconciled; for they who have most plagued 
and pestered them with their restless experiments of conversion, have first in 
the regular process of their argument, and in order to prepare an adequate 
basis for their project, blackened them after the fashion of the Wards and 
the Carets, with every pollution of w'hich our nalurc is susceptible, and 
"attributed to them every vice and atrocity, that makes us hang down our 
heads in sorrow and shame for our species : — and this for the benevolent 
object of making them little better than nominal Christians. It is my rooted 
opinion, I say, that in all our intercourses with this highly interesting order 
of mankind, the harsh relations of conquerors and -conquered, the strong and 
the feeble, should be banisluMl, and free, mild, and forgiving communica- 
tions, in the spirit of gentleness and affection, subsist betwixt us. But let 
ns not forget, sir, that there arc lines of expediency which circumscribe all 
the virtues ; which jilace limitations even upon the too eager pursuit of 
right principles, fjct us push these principles of social duty towards the 
Hindus as far as pos'^ible ; they should nevertheless stop short of that com- 
plete identity and assimilation of national charnel cr, which is among'-^ the 
most deplorable of rnodeni affectations. Xative gentlemen, 'Miced I 
Invited too, to our evening jiarties, to teach them to laugh at our follies, 
to be spectators of our intemperance, to witness our convivial noise and 
inanity', and, however they may for a while suppress or disguise their con- 
tempt, to shrug up their shoulders when they get home, in disgust and pity 
at the degenerate successors of the Clives, the C’ornwallis's, and the Has- 
tings's, of tliose who laid the first foundations of our vast dominions in India. 
On the other hand, they are governed by maxims of much less equivocal 
wisdom. Every European eye is religiously excluded from their domestic 
privacies, and th^r social festivities, save on the formal and unmeaning occa- 
sions of a nautch, which is altogether a public out-of-door thing, and does 
not afford the English observer the slightest glimpse of their Hindu life 
or character, which, to this day, in spite of all the nonsense that is wntten 
and will continue to be written about them, is still a sealed mystery to 
Englishmen. 

“Let ‘the native gentlemen,' in God’s name," continued my friend, 
“when they do come into contact, with us, see our character in its more 
dignified position ; in its official and civil aspects ; administering equal and 
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indifferent law to ricli and poor ; framing w’ise and liiimane provisions for 
their protection, dispensing beneficent and healing measures to mitigate 
their indigence, and to diffuse over the wasted country which the myste- 
rious ordinances of Heaven have subjected to our docniiiation, the whole- 
some encouragements of its industry, and the seeds of its public and social 
happiness. It is thus they arc to be taught to revere and admire us. But 
as to calling them naiwe gentlemen (he said this with a sneer of bitter 
irony), exposing yourselves to their gaze and their criticism in that attitude 
which in their eyes is the most contemptible one in which jou can be seen — 
especially in that most senseless occupation of jumping up and down in a 
heated room beneatli a climate which overpowers you even in the most 
quiescent postures, and which you can hardly endure whilst reposing on 
your couch — be convinced, that these intercourses, now so freipient in Cal- 
cutta, will lower you most egrcgiously in their estimatjon. Do you know, 
that they esteem this amusement of ours as one of tlie worst deformities of 
our social system ? Dancing, in their opinion, is a degradation, and not the 
better for being a voluntary degradation. They think that it is a most 
senseless and idle pastime — and the more disgraceful, as it is by their cus- 
toms exclusively confined to tlic mercenary ministers of pleasure, the 
most despised race ot outcasLs that arc to be found in Hindustan. God 
knows where these innovations will stop. Not, T suppose, till we have 
lost the country allogctlier. For in breaking dow'n the social discrimina- 
tions nhich till lately kept the native community at a ceitain distance from 
us, not loo great to generate awe, but just wide enough to preserve res- 
])eet, be assured we part with no small portion of our ascendancy. You 
may think this an insignificant circumstance; Imt national superiorities 
often reside in matters apparently trifling, ns the strength of Sampson lay 
ill his hair. No man can be a hero to his valet de cliambie. You under- 
stand me.’^ 

Although strongly inclined to dissent from tins most unaccountable of 
Anglo-Indian prejudices, I saw it was of no use to interrupt his invective, 
which flowed, T well knew, from liis sincere and rooted conviction, that 
India had been turned quite topsy-turvy since he left it. The phrase 
“ native gentlemen,’' I perceived, stuck in his throat nearly to suffocation, 
and he dwelt with renewed emphasis on its ludicrous in appropriateness. 
“ VVhen we talk of an English gentleman,” he remarked, “ we know what 
we arc saying. A definite set of ideas rise up by a necessary and instan- 
taneous association to represent the complex being whom we designate by 
that term; but the w'ords * native gentlemen’ are as much a solecism in 
language as an absurdity in logic. All the powers of abstraction that the 
intellect of man ever brought into exercise, would fail of conjuring up such 
a monster with any sort of accuracy to the imagination. Swift’s abstrac- 
tion of a lord mayor without his gold chain and furred gown, is a joke to 
it. Aye, aye,” he continued, “I know what you arc going to reply.” In 
fact, I had remained w’ith my lips closed, and had not given him the 
slightest intimation of dissent beyond certain wry faces that I was con- 
strained now and then to make as a sort of protest against his doctrine* 
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y ou are going to tell me, that many natives of the opulent and respect' 
classes are persons of engaging manners, of habitual mildness in con* 
versation, amiable, pleasing, and deferential in society ; postponing them- 
selves to others, courteous even to elegance. Yet all this does not amount 
to the character with which it is the fashion of the times to invest them. 
‘ Native gentlemen,’ forsooth!" The Oriental qualities are wholly immis- 
cible with those of the gentleman properly so called. They are necessarily 
tinged with a sense of subordination, a feeling of subserviency, between 
. w hich, and stiff stately arrogance, there is in the native character no inter- 
mediate shade or softening.” I perceived that my friend was, in the lan- 
guage of Hamlet, considering the matter somewhat “too curiously,” and 
was glad to put an end to the conversation, if that could be called conver- 
sation w'hich was sustained by a single prolocutor. 

My Anglo-Indian’s prejudice, ihougli carried to a degree of absurd 
reiiiiemcnt, and involving distinctions almost evanescent, is, however, by 
no means peculiar to himself; for it tinctures, and that not slightly, the feel- 
ings and judgments of the greater part of Indians of that class and standing, 
jivith regard to many poilcntous iihocnomcna now visible at our presidencies 
particularly at Calcutta, of which, in their days and to their vision, not the 
slightest speck was discernible. No doubt, our familiar intercourses 
with the natives may be carried much too far, and too close an inspection 
of our domestic and social habits may contribute in a great measure to 
dissipate a certain halo which ought to encircle our character in their estima- 
tion, and*thus destroy the real superiority which we derive from a morality 
guarded by the sanctions of a purer religion, as well as the more enlightened 
knowledge which are the great foundations of our Indian empire. 'I’he re- 
pulsive maxims of former days indeed kept us at too marked a distance ; for 
among the various moral causes that have so long fettered and enfeebled 
our efforts to improve the condition of our Indian fellow-subjects, must be 
reckoned the stiffness and pride of our demeanour towards them, as if w^e 
deemed them an inferior and degraded race. It were desirable, were it 
possible, to preserve a due mean between these extremes ; not, however, 
overlooking altogether as quite visionary' the apprehensions and solicitudes of 
our Anglo-Indian as to too indiscriminate a commixture, from which neither 
party w^ould derive increased veneration for the other. 
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REMARKS ON THE PENAL CODE OF CHINA. 

{^Continued from p. 217.) 

The third division of the code consists of ** Fiscal Xatws” and is divided 
into four books. The first book relates to the Enrolments of the People. 

All families and individuals arc to be entered in the public register, with 
the exact age and amount of taxable property of each. Heads or masters 
of families omitting to make such entries, or making erroneous entries, are 
punishable with blows, according to the circumstances of the case. Where 
one or more families have evaded the insertion of their names in the public 
register, the head or responsible inhabitant of the division through whose 
neglect and inadvertency the evasion has taken place, is punishable with 
blows varying in number and intensity according to the extent of the omis- 
sion. If so many as ten families are omitted, the governor, deputy, and 
clerk of the district are involved in the punishment. The first entry of 
children, it appears, is when they attain the age of five years, but the 
period of liability to public service is between the ages of sixteen and sixty. 
All persons are to be registered according to their professions or vocations, 
whether civil or military, “ whether post-men, ai tizans, physicians, astro- 
loger*!, labourers, musicians, &c.*’ 

No religious houses of the sects of Fo-hi, or Taou-tsze, except those 
lawfully established, can be privately maintained, either upon a new, or in 
addition to an old foundation. The punishment of offenders is se^re. A 
layman shall receive 100 blows, a priest shall be divested of his sacred 
character and perpetually banished, and a priestess shall become a slave to 
government : the property to be confiscated. A person submitting to the 
tonsure, and joining a religious community, without the license of gov.?rn- 
ment, is punishable with blows. It is easy to perceive from hence that these 
sectarians are objects of jealousy to the government, Avhich restrains their 
increase. 

The law of hereditary succession has already been explained. This 
division contains a section aflixing punishments for illegal appointment of 
heirs, dismissal of adopted sons, or the adopting a person of a different 
family name, thereby confounding fainil} distinctions." If a relative, 
appointed to the inheritance, on failure of children, is not the eldest in 
succession, the law is violated. A man, having no male issue, must choose 
an heir from amongst those who are of the same name, and known to be 
descended from the same ancestors, beginning with the father’s issue, and 
so on, to the fourth degree. Upon failure of these, he may choose any 
one amongst those of the same name ; and if he should afterwards have a 
son, the son and the appomted heir shall participate equally in the family 
property. A singular provision has been added to the original law : " when 
there is open enmity subsisting between a man who has no male issue, and 
the family of his lawful heir, the former shall be at liberty to choose tlie one 
whom he most esteems amongst his relations, descending from the same 
known ancestors." 

The detention and enslaving of lost, strayed, or fugitive children, are 
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prohibited under the penalty of blows uid banishment. Falsely claiming a 
free person as a slave, or bringing up as a slave the male or female child of 
a free man, are crimes created by the existence of that cruel relation in 
China. 

Impartiality in the levy of taxes, and in the allotment of personal ser- 
vices, is enforced by penalties against offenders. The apportionment of 
services depends upon the number of the family, of taxes upon its ability 
to contribute ; according to which tlie members are to be rated in the 
superior, middle, and inferior class. If the poor are compelled to perform 
services from which the rich are excused, the former may appeal, and the 
officers offending, and the tribunal refusing to hear the appeal, are punish- 
able with blows. On the other hand, persons evading the performance of 
personal services due from them to the stale, by entering the suite of a 
government-officer, or by concealment or desertion, together with those 
abetting and conniving. 

In all the districts, 100 families form a division, who arc to provide a 
head and ten a.sses.sors, to attend successively, in order to assist in the col- 
lection of the taxes, and to ascertain the performance of the public services. 
The elders are to be chosen from amongst the most respectable persons of 
mature age, who have never held any civil or military employment, or been 
conv'icted of any crime. The guards and attendants of prisons shall be 
selected from the most trust-worthy and experienced persons in the employ 
of government. 

Sons and grandsons arc prohibited from forming a separate cstablLslnnent 
from their parents, or a division of the family property ; and inferior mem- 
bers of the family are punishable for applying any part of the joint family- 
property to their own use w itliout permission. 

The care and protection of the destitute, the fatherless and childless, the 
helpless and infirm, devolve upon the magistrates. 

The second book, on “ Lands and Tenements,” is somewhat more im- 
portant. 

It is doubtful, according to the learned translator, whether the tenure of 
land in China is of the nature of freehold, and ve.sted in the landholder 
without limitation or control, or whether the sovereign is the universal and 
exclusive proprietor of the soil, w'hilc the nominal landholder is merely the 
collector of the tax. From his own knowledge. Sir George Staunton is 
able to state some facts which decidedly shew the existence of private pro- 
perty in land; whilst on the other hand, there is* evidence in the code that 
** the proprietorship of the landholder is of a very (jualified nature, and 
subject to a degree of interference and control, on the part of govern- 
ment, not known or endured under the most despotic of the monarchies of 
Europe.” The following qualifications of the proprietary right appear in 
Hie code. 1st. The rules respecting succession to property, already men- 
tioned, greatly restrict tlie disposal of land by will. 2. ITie family pro- 
perty must be divided amongst the inheritors in certain established propor- 
tions. 3. Ijands not registered, in order to evade the land-tax, are for- 
feited to the state, even though the offender be merely the tenant or steward 
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of the land, not the proprietor. There is, moreover, a reflation analo- 
frous to the old Hindu law, which renders it imperative upon the proprie- 
tors of land to cultivate it. 

The book in question commences with regulations against the fraudulent 
evasion of the land-tax, by omitting to register the land, registering it im- 
properly, or making it over nominally in trust to another. This section 
provides that when families return to the district to which they originally 
belonged, and there happens to be a deficiency of resident population, in 
proportion to the extent and productiveness of the ancient allotments of 
lands therein, they may have an allotment of unoecupied lands. Where 
the cultivating population is already sufficient or excessive, a part of the 
unoccupied lands in the nearest vicinity shall be allotted to the applicants. 

When lands sufier from temporary calamity, the customary assessments 
are to be proportionally reduced, or remitted altogether, aceording to the 
report of the proper officers, upon a personal visitation ; the negligence of 
the officers, and the inaccuracy of the report, are punishable with blows. 

The fraudulent sale, exchange, or purchase of lands, cither belonging to 
government or to individuals, and the seizure of lands or tenements by violence, 
are punishable criminally ; as are the taking of land under litigation, and pre- 
senting it to a government officer, or a person having influence and authority, 
os n freegift : the receiver in this case k implicated in the punishment. Officers 
of government are restricted from purchasing lands within tl»e limits of their 
jurisdiction, wliich seems a very salutary regulation. • 

The tilling of lands belonging to another, or to government, is punish- 
able, in generaly by the forfeiture of the ])rolit derived from the cultivation 
of the land, cither to the proprietor or to the slate ; but, in addition, the 
intrusive cultivator incurs corporal punishment by blows proportioned in 
number to the extent of the land illicitly cultivated. The reader will have 
remarked already, that wrongs merely civil and private, entail, in China, a 
measure of criminal punishment as crimes iigaiiist the state : a further illus- 
tration of the patriarchal theory of its government 

In every district, when lands have been entered on the public registers as 
liable to the land-tax, and as subjecting the proprietors to personal service, 
their cultivation cannot be abandoned : in any such case, not only the indi- 
vidual proprietor incurs blows, in proportion to the extent of land left un- 
cultivated, or " of the mulberry, hemp, and other similar plantations ” not 
kept up ; but the head inhabitant, and presiding magistrate, of the city 
come in for their shares of the punishment. 

Destruction or wilful damage of implements, utensils of husbandry, tim- 
ber trees, or the produce of the earth generally, or buildings of any kind, is 
a punishable ofience. Under this section, the destruction of tomb-stones, 
or the emblematical figures cut thereon, or the figures of domestic and rural 
deities are prohibited, under the penalty of eighty blown for the former 
offence, and ninety for the latter. 

The law of mortgages is .deserving of a minute and precise exposition. 
The mode of lending money upon landed security, and which, it may be 
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remarked, affords another proof of the existence of freehold property in 
China, we ibre told by the translator, is '‘a very ancient and frequent 
practice amaligst the Chinese.*' Hypotlieeation, generally speaking, 
is- very extensively practised throughout the empire, as a means of 
raising capital,^, ^somuch that the business of a ‘^pawnbroker ” is 
by no means disreputable, but followed by men of wealth and respec- 
tability. The mortgage of lands is subject, however, to some pecu- 
liar regulations, intended to secure the interests of the state. For example ; 
no mortgage is lawful unless the mortgagee aetiially enters into the posses- 
sion of the lands, has the produce unreservedly conveyed to him, and 
makes himself personally responsible for the payment of all taxes; nor 
unless a regular contract is entered into, duly authenticated, and assessed 
with the legal duty by the proper magistrate. Any attempts of this nature 
are not void, but punishable by blows. A kind of foreclosure, on the part 
of the mortgagee, is sanctioned by the provision, in the original code, that 
he is not compelled to restore the lands or tenements pledged, after the 
period specified in the deed of mortgage has expired, unless the mortgagor 
be really able, at the expiration of the prescribed period, to redeem them. 

An abstract of some of tlie clauses, by which the original law is modified, 
has been given by Sir (xeorge Staunton. No mortgage, or redemption of 
lands mortgaged, can be reversed or set aside, after being signed by the 
parties, or after an acquiescence of five years. In a deed of sale, if it be not 
expressly declared to be absolute, or if there be a general or specific clause of 
redemption, or if there is a clause providing for a further pa} incut to the 
seller, the transaction is considered in the light of a mortgage, and the ori- 
ginal proprietor may recover his land upon repayment of the consideration. 
If the original proprietor, at the end of the period specified in tlie contract, 
is unable to discharge the mortgage, he shall have the option cither to retain 
his right to a recovery of hisland, at any future period, or to make the sale 
absolute, in consideration of a further sum to be agreed upon betwc.m him 
and the mortgagee, or bet^veen arbitrators duly appointed by the parties. 
If they cannot agree, the mortgagee shall have the option of either continu- 
ing in possession, or of reimbursing himself by a re mortgage of the land to 
another, the right of redemption still remaining with the original proprietor. 
These later provisions in favour of landholders afford a further evidence of 
the existence of property in land. 

There appears some incongruity between the power of alienation thus 
unreservedly secured to the proprietor of land, and the provisions contained 
in the law of succession, which recognize an indefeasible right Ur the pro- 
perty latent in the family. 

The last book of this division of tlie code is dedicated to the law of mar- 
riage ; and Sir George tells us thattSe peculiar customs and usages adverted 
to therein, are well illustrated and exemplified in a Chinese novel, which, 
since he wrote, has been so ably translated by Mr. J. F. Davis, namely, 
the Haou-kew‘chuen, or “ Fortunate Union." 

Prior to a contract of marriage, it must be clearly understood whether 
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the parties are or are not diseased, infirin^ aged, or under age, and whether 
they are children by blood or only by adoption. If, when tliese facts are 
known, neither of the contracting families shall object, Ae marriage-artioles 
may be drawn up, and the amount of the marriage presents determined^ in 
conjunction with the negociators of the marriage;->-the ''go-betweens/* 

After the recognition of the marriage- articles, or acceptance of the 
marriage ‘presents, or by a personal interview and agreement between the 
families, the bride’s family should refuse to execute the contract, the person 
authorized to give her away is punishable with fifly blows, and the marriage 
shall, notwithstanding, be celebrated. If another man accepts the promise 
of marriage with a female whom he knows to be affianced to another, he 
shall participate in the punishment, and the marriage presents are forfeited 
to govemiiient. 

When the bridegroom repents of his contract, and makes marriage pre- 
sents to another woman, he incurs the same punishment ; he is, moreover, 
obliged to receive his originally intended bride, and the female to whom he 
was subsequently affianced shall retain the marriage-presents and be at 
liberty to marry another. This law against breaches of contract cannot be 
enforced in cases where either of the contracted parties are guilty of theft 
or adultery. 

If' the family of the bride or bridegroom be guilty of deceiving the other 
into a contract of marriage, by misrepresenting the person of the man or 
woman, they are punishable by blows ; and if the marriage be not com- 
plete, the true person shall be substituted ; if complete, the parties shall be 
separated. 

These' are a few only of the regulations respecting the formalities of 
marriage, upon which their validity depends. 

An erroneous impression prevails in Europe respecting the polygamy 
tolerated in China. Mr. Davis, in the preface to his translation of the 
Haou-keui-chuetif remarks that " it is not strictly true that their laws sanc- 
tion polygamy, though they permit concubinage. A Chinese can have 
but one tscy or wife, properly so called, who is distinguished by a title, 
espoused with ceremonies, and chosen from a rank of life totally different 
from his tsee, or handmaids, of whom lie may have as many or as few as 
he pleases ; and though the ofispring of the latter possess many of the rights 
of legitimacy (ranking, however, after the children of the wife), this cir- 
cumstance makes little difference as to the truth of the position. In fact, 
the wife is of equal rank with her husband by birth, and espoused with 
regular marriage-ceremonies ; the handmaid is bought for money, and re- 
ceived into the house nearly like any other domestic.”* Sir Geor^ Staun- 
ton, also, who finds a difficulty in rendering the text, from the impossibility 
of expressing in single terms the different characters of tse and 
explains that ''the first or principal wife is usually chosen for the husband 
by his parents or senior relations, out of a family equal in point of rank 
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ind other circumstances to his own, and is espoused with as much splen- 
dour and ceremony as the parties can afford ; a Chinese may afterwards 
IfwAilIy espouse other wives, agreeably to his own choice, and with fewer 
ceremonies, as well as vintHout any regard to equality in point of family and 
diaitbxions : fhese wives are all subordinate to the first wife, but equal in 
rank among themselves.” The inferior wife (a term preferable to con- 
cubine) is espoused with certain forms and her children have a contingent 
right to the inheritance. 

By the code, whoever degrades his principal wife to the condition of an 
inferior wife is punishable with 100 blows. Whoever raises, during the 
life-time of the first wife, an inferior wife to the rank and condition of a 
first wife, is punishable with ninety blows. A marriage with another prin- 
cipal wife, whilst the first is living is punishable with ninety blows ; the 
marriage is also void. 

"Marriages during the legal period of mourning for relatives arc for- 
bidden ; the penalties, that is to sny, the blows, arc nicely adjusted to the 
^rank and relation of the parties, and to the nature of the marriages, whe- 
ther egfua/ or subordinate. Marriages during the confinement in prison 
for a capital offence of a father, mother, grandfather, or grand motlier, is 
punishable with eighty blows, unless such marriage be by the express com- 
mand of the party imprisoned, and provided the usual feast and entertain- 
ment be omitted. 

Marriages between personshaving the same family name ore prohibited ; 
the penalties attending a breach of this law are sixty blows to the parties 
and the contractor of the marriage, the avoidance of the contract, the sepa- 
« ration of the parties, and the forfeiture of the marriage-presents to govern- 
ment. Sir George Staunton remarks that the names of families in China 
are very few in proportion to the immense population, so that this restriction 
upon marriage must be oflen embarra.ssing and inconvenient. 

The impediments (o marriage on the ground of consanguinity and rela- 
tionship are numerous. Persons may not marry who are related in any of 
the four degrees already explained,* even when thus remotely connected by 
marriage only; all marriages with sisters by the same mother, but by a 
different father, or with'Uie daughters of a wife's former husband, are con- 
sidered incestuous. A man may not many his father's or mother’s sister- 
in-law, his father’s or mother’s aunt’s daughters, his son-in-law’s or daugh- 
ter-in-law’s sister, his grandso^ps Irife’s sister, or his mother’s brother’s, or 
mother’s sister’s daughter. Marriage with a father’s or grandfather’s for- 
mer wife, or father’s sister, whether they had been divorced or remarried, 
or vvith a brother’s widow, is a capita! crime. 

Officers of government may not marry, while in office, the wife or 
daughter of any person within their jurisdiction, or of any person having 
an interest in legal proceedings then under investigation ; nor may they give 
the female in marriage to relations or dependents. 

Whoever mafries a female ci^inal who had absconded from punish^ 
men^ knowing her to be such, incurs the punishment from which she had 
fled, with an abatement of twd degrees if it be capital ; the marriage is void. 

• Stf p 126. 
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Whoever seizes a wife or daughter of a free man, by violence, to nudct 
her one of his wives, or gives her in marriage to a relation or dependent, is 
liable to strangulation. 

Any government-officer or clerk, civil or military, yho marries a female 
musician or comedian, is punishable with sixty blows ; the marriage is ^id, 
and the female is disqualified from returning to h^r profession. An heir of 
any officer with hereditary rank committing this offence forfeits,' in addi- 
tion, one degree of his rank when it shdl descend to him. 

A priest of Fo-hi, or of Taou-tszc, who takes a wife, is punishable 
vv'itli eighty blows, and expulsion from his order. 

The master of a slave marrying him to the daughter of a free-man is 
punisliable with eighty blows, and the member of the family. v'ho gave the 
female in marriage incurs the same punishment. Marriages between slaves 
and free persons are void, and the parties and their aiders are punishable 
with blows. 

The mode in which marriages are eoiitroctcd in China, not by the parlies 
contracted, but by the intervention of relatives and go-betweens, has occa- 
sioned the introduction of a severe law against “ giving in marriage un- 
lawfully,” in which the persons procuring the marriage arc punishable accord- 
ing to circumstances and their relation to ll)e parties. It is provided that 

in general, in cver\ case in which it is directed that an unlawful marriage 
shall be annulled, the parties shall be placed in the same condition as that 
in which they were previous to the marriage though it is not apparent 
how that can be, in some cades, practicable. 

Divorce of a wife is justified by seven causes, some of whicb are 
amusing: ], barrenness; 2, lasciviousness; 3, disregard of her htisband'a 
parents ; 4, talkativeness ; ,*5, thievish propensities ; 6, envious and sus- 
picious temper ; 7, inveterate infirmity. These are termed “the seven 
justifying causes of divorce,” which, besides the actual rupture of the 
matrimonial contract by adultery or otlicrwise (in which case divorce is 
compulsory), can alone authorize the repudiation of a principal wife. But 
none of the seven justifying causes- will suffice if either of the following 
reasons against a divorce should exist, unless the partie.s desire to separate : 
Ist, the wife's having mourned three yi-irs for her husband’s parents; 2d, 
the family’s having become rich, having been poor previous to and at the 
time of the marriage ; 3, the wife’s having no parents living to receive her 
back again. 

If, upon her husband’s refusing to cqpsent to a divorce, the wife absconds 
from her home, she is punishable witlf 1 W blows, and may be so/d by her 
husband in marriage; and if, during such absence, she contracts a marriage 
with another, she is to be strangled ! Desertion by the husband for three 
years, not less, authorizes the wife to quit her home and marry again. 

There is a provision in this part of the code respecting a- practice as 
odious as it would be incredible but for this decisive* testimony to its exis- 
tence. It is a prohibition of landing a wife or daughter to be Sired as a 
iemporarjf wife, which is punishable ^ eighty blows in tbe focmer, and 
sixty in the latter case, to be inflicted.notb ufdn the hirer and the hiree^ 
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STAT^ OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE IN EUROPE. 

To THX Editoe. 

Sir : In giving publicity to such a discouraging account of the state of 
Oriental literature in England, as appeared in the number of your Journal 
for August last, did you for a moment consider that you were very probably 
putting a complete extinguisher on the literary flame that glowed in the 
bosom of many of your readers, who were flattering themselves that by the 
study of this veiy literature they might possibly acquire some little degree 
of fame? Eor, in p. 183 of that number, occurs this passage, in a letter 
from Professor Lee to. Sir Alexander Johnston : "but suppose an individual 
hardy enough to gnt through all these difficulties, and to publish the result 
of his labours for the benefit of othei^, suppose him to have laboured for 
years to tranillate [and, I suppose, the learned Professor might have added, 
‘to produce'] some valuable and interesting work, and then. suppose him 
to print it for the benefit of mankind ; what must now be his mortification to 
find that he can perhaps sell six copies ; and that he must labour for years 
to pay the debts he has contracted in printing and publishing his book V’ It 
is farther observed, in p. 187, in the introductory remarks to the review of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tod’s work, " it is common to hear complaints of the 
backwardness of persons who have been in India to communicate the result 
of their experience and observation there ; they are taunted with charges of 
sloth and indifference ; yet nothing is more true than, that of the works 
which have issued from the press for several years past relative to India, 
some of them the fruit of great labour as well as talent, the major part, 
perhaps nearly the whole,* have inflicted a serious loss upon the authors or 
the publishers.” And, to clench the business, it is added, in the same page : 
"there exists a general aversion, in this country, to writings upon Oriental 
topics, which seems unconquerable.” 

The justness of these remarks is, I believe, incontrovertible; but before 
the English public is blamed for that aversion, two questions require consi- 
deration ; the one, whether it proceeds from the very nature of Oriental 
literature ; and the other, whether it may not have been produced by the 
manner in which it has been hitherto presented to the public. I am, how- 
ever, inclined to think that every unprejudiced person, and every Oriental 
scholar, who can divest his mind of that bias which inevitably results from 
the prosecution of a favourite pursuit^ must admit that both these onuses 
have operated to bring what is generally termed Oriental literature into 
complete discredit, if not contempt. 

Two hundred years ago, indeed, in the age of folios and erudition, had 
Oriental literature been cultivated, a very different opinion would have been 
formed of it. But in the present times of octavos and light reading, when 
the purpose for which a ^ok is written is, not to excite though^ but to 
save the reader the labour of thinking, it should not excite surprise that 
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the literaiy public n sveree to taking Oie trouUe of making itaelf negaaifited 
with an antiqQated literature, which might cert£nly be aeefel ih rectifying 
error and improving knowledge ; but which, to be understood, would re- 
quire some exertion of the mental faculties, and, until understood, obuld 
afford no amusement. It must at the same time be admitted, that ks orki- 
cism has never been cultivated in Asia, Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit 
works are deficient in all the graces of dassic composition ; and the Euro- 
pean reader, therefore, in perusing them-, is apt to be offended with the 
total want of proper arrangement, the prolixity and needless repetition, and 
the improper and inelegant use of tropes and figures, which too frequently 
occur in the very best of these works. The beauties, also, which compen- 
sate for these defects, can be duly appreciated in the original only, as they 
are of too evanescent a nature to admit of their being adequately preserved 
in a translation. The more, consequently, that Oriental works are known, 
the more evident will it become that tiiere is not a single Arabic, Persian, 
or Sanscrit work which would in the least interest die general reader in 
Europe, were it to be translated faithfully, without omission or addition, 
into any European language. The objections, however, to these works 
are occasioned by superfluity only ; and all, therefore, that is required to 
render them perfectly readable, and perhaps attractive, is judicious retrench- 
ment: precisely what takes place, I believe, in England, with respect 
to many a manuscript before it is published — a revision by some literary 
friend of the author. In the same manner, if the translator of an oriental 
work does not wish to depend on his own judgment in lopping away all 
useless excrescences, he has merely to translate the whole, and then entrust 
the revision to some literaiy fi'iend. But 1 must protest most strongly against 
Oriental works being travestied under the form of what the French are 
pleased to call imitations, in which every tiling that is Oriental is recklessly 
sacrificed, in order that the taste of the Parisian reader may not be offended. 
Even paraphrastic versions, unless executed with great ability, and with an 
intimate knoM'ledge, not only of the language, but also of the manners, cus- 
toms, modes of thinking, and religion of tlie people among whom tlie 
work was produced, are too apt to introduce diction, imagery, and thoughts, 
quite foreign to the original.* 

Translation, however, in whatever manner executed, presupposes the 
existence of persons acquainted with the Oriental language from which the 
translation is to be made. But if a learned Theban, who has favoured 
the public with his remarks in the No; of the British Critic for January 
1829, is to be believed, no such Oriental scholars exist, or ever did exist, 
at least in India. The passage in which this astounding assertion is made 
(p. 81) is so inconceivably absurd, and so demonstrative of the total igno- 
rance of Oriental literature in England, that notwithstanding its length, 
you must allow me to transcribe it. 

The more, indeed, we know of the manner in which Oriental literature has 
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^hitherto pursued by Ekiropeans in In^, the more are we sat^fied that 
dvlS'anciept langua^i of Asia* can hare been thoroughly understood 
by'^ffi^i^^be first step is to engage a pundit, . [what is he ?] who, aupp^ 
apparatus of grammars and manuscripts, underta^g: 

[what?] and finding, as he ^o» find in most cases^^' 
oi^is'pv^ is to tranaUite a poem, ora historical narrative, orj^ 
on the f'fidoi, he contrives, in the course of their readii^l^'WdfsIl ' the 
young scalar with a version of his favourite author, which>ie'i<vtbwith copied 
for the prtea„''and published as the fruit of European uidui^try. We know that 
even Pr. Eeyden gbt up some of his translations in the way now described. 
The versipif of Haber, so far as he conducted it, wu ^complished by the aid 
of a native, ^om he had engaged to read with him. "<We have no doubt, in- 
deed, th^y^^e accounts we hear of the almost miraculous gift of tongues 


which fain to the lot of our fellow-subjectain the East, would be stripped of 
half their wonder, were we made fully acquainted with the precise nature of 
the attainments with which many of them rest satisfied, and with the means hy 
which some of ihem have arrived at the Honours of authorship. 



This is not the first time that the British Critic has attempted to depre- 
ciate Oriental literature, and to cast ridicule on the labours of Oriental 
scholars, even on those of Sir Wm. Jones. Bui, whatever may be the 
object of these attempts, it might have occurred to the conductors of this 
review, that their very praise-worthy endeavours u'ould be more likely to be 
successful, were they not to expose so completely their gross ignorance of 
the subject which so much excites their contempt. In the passage, indeed, 
just extracted, their gratuitous assertions are expressed in so indistinct and 
unintelligible a manner, that it is scarcely possible to ascertain the meaning 
of them. It must, therefore, be observed, that the Oriental languages 
studied by European gentlemen resident in India, are Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanscrit ; and that, by the regulations of each of tlic three presidencies, 
no civil servant can rise higher than a writer, unless he passes an examina- 
tion in Hindustani, the lingua franca of this country, and in some one of 
the different vernacular dialects of lr.dia.t But an elementary knowledge, 
at least of Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, has probably been acquired 
by the individual in England, previous to his arrival in India; and what, 
consequently, can tiicre be almost miraculous in his afierwards acquiring 
a more complete acquaintance with these languages, and in adding to it a 
knowledge of Sanscrit and of one of the vernacular dialects ? 

But what could the reviewer mean, if indeed he had any meaning at all, 
by engaging a pundit, << who, supplied with 'a certain apparatus of 
grammars and manuscripts, undertal^s the office of teaching,” — and who 

contrives to furnish the young scholar with a version of his favourite 
author ?” Did he intend to insinuate, since be dared not to assert, that 
the English version was actually made by the pundit, for tlie words here 
used certainly seem to imply this ? The brahmins, however, in this part 
of India, and I believe in all other parts, are the only persons capable of 

* WhatlihireineHit1iyth«anclaitUiiguigM(^AB{ft? Ii it Intcndsd to Include Anbfe ind Pentan. 
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teaching ^nsorit ; and not a brahman (a:toept in some |MrtS ot the Ma^as 
territories, and perhaps at Calcutta) can be found, understands a word 
of English, and very few who even understand Hinddsfiani. A persohi in 
India, tlierefore, who wishes to learn Sanscrit, must first learn cine' of the 
vernacular dialects of the country, in order to acquire a medium of com- 
munication between himself and his teacher. The munshis, alsc^ are in 
general equally ignorant of English ; bat as they aie acquainted with Hin- 
dustani, which every person in India must acquire, in some degree or other, 
this difficulty does not occur in learning Arabic or Persian. It will be 
hence self-evident, that as far as the mere English of the version is con- 
cerned, the translator could derive no assistance whatever from his pundit or 
munshi ; and, consequently; that the supposition of the pundit s furnishing 
the young scholar with such a version is preposterous in the extreme. 

It is in the same spirit of ignorance, if not worse, that the reviewer 
attempts to detract from the acknowledged merits of Dr. Leyden as an 
Oriental scholar, by mentioning that he was assisted by a native in the 
version of Baber. I can scarcely, however, suppose that the reviewer M'as 
really ignaranl that the natives by whom European gentlemen are assisted 
in their Oriental studies, answer precisely the same purpose, and no other, 
that the grammars, dictionaries, mythological and historical lexicons, anti- 
quities, and all the rest of the learned apparatus (with which the student of 
(5 reek and Latin is so abundantly supplied) in Europe are applied to ;* and 
that it would be just as reasonable, and just as equitable, to blame the 
translators of jEschylus and Thucydides,, of Plau'tius and Tacitus, for 
having availed themselves of such assistance, as to imagine for a moment 
that the merits of an Oriental scholar were in any degree rendered question- 
able by his availing himself of the assistance of a well-informed native. 
The use of the native is to obviate the difficulties occasioned by any unusual 
grammatical inflexion, or construction, or obscurity, in the text, and to 
explain the incessant allusions to geography, mythology, history and philo- 
sophy, that occur in Sanscrit works, fr)r the explanation of which no books 
exist; and, consequently, if recourse was not to be had to a well-informed 
native, all hopes of properly understanding Sanscrit literature must be 
completely given up. The truth of this remark is, I fancy, painfully 
experienced by the learned men in Europe, who are now devoting their 
attention to this subject ; and who must be continually meeting with pas- 
sages in Sanscrit works, the real meaning of which they must find it impos- 
sible to ascertain, on account of thefr being deprived of the assistance of 
a brahman, and of there being as yet none of those aids for the explana- 
tion of Sanscrit literature which have been so amply provided for the eluci- 
dation of the minutest points relating to that of Greece and Rome.t 

• To every penon, alio, who ia la the leut eequalnted with the preaent ata'e of lltoatuie in Indie, it 
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mutt appear inoredible that any reviewer would have the audacity 
lb piddidi a oalumny so falw and maii^ant as the following, which occurs 
in p. 10] of the same number of the British Critic : **8uch remarks are 
naturally suggested by the fact, which thrusts itself upon us at every 
step, that the best of our Oriental scholars hitherto have posseised but 
a smattering of two or three dialects, and that with no better qid,Jlkan 
the tuition of kn^ish pundits and jealous brahmins [ii not thie 
a brahman ?] they have ventured to lay before the world sf^lgmea 
versal language and polyglot expositions of the UteraturS and science 
if India^ To what works the reviewer may here allude 1 •cannot ima- 
gine, for no Oriental scholar in India has hitherto proposed schemes of 
universal language ; and the only work with which I am acquainted that 
has the least pretension to being an exposition of the literature and science 
of India is that of Ward, which is mmt certainly written in English, and 
not in five or six difierent languages. 

It would, however, be an insult to the distinguished Oriental scholars 
of Gteat Britain, were 1 to suppose for a moment, tliat any refutation of 
such a calumny as this could be requisite. But I must again r^roacli the 
reviewer with his singular want of precision, whether proceeding from 
design, or from inability to express himself more clearly ; for what does he 
mean by the term ** oriental scholar,*’ particularly as applied to the per- 
sons who have published works relating to India? Is it a knowledge of 
one or more of the Oriental languages, though this knowledge may have 
been directed to politidal and not to literary purposes, that is to be consi- 
dered to constitute an Oriental scholar ; or shall this name be given to him 
only who has employed his time in the cultivation of Oriental literature ? 
This question, however, is of the uUnost importance ; because, with the 
exception of that of Ward,* I know not of a single work published in English 
in which any subject of Oriental literature, properly so called, is discussed ; 
and on the contrary, not a work, however valuable it may be for the statis- 
tical, political, and historical information with respect to India and Persia 
that it contains, has yet appeared, which did not at the same time contain 
most serious and sometimes ludicrous mistakes with respect to Oriental 
literature. 

But, if this be the case, the remark in your Journal above alluded to, 
that there exists in England a general aversion to writings upon Oriental 
topics which seems unconquerable," is too premature and unqualified an 
expression of opinion. For it would appear that no attempt has yet been 
made to attract the attention of the public to any Oriental topic, except 
such as relates to the statistical and political state of India, since it came 
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of Viahnu having klUad tha wife of Bhilgu, and of Indra having alao ilain a ftimde Hakihma neiMd 
Dlngh^lhwa. No native, however, to whom Xanilied, wae acquainted with thaw legandi. thOH^l 
afterwarda found theflrat of them In both the Matuyaand PadmaPuiaMi hut 1 have not yat met with 
tha legMd mating to inrir^ 

• The valwbla writlnga. aho. of Mr. Colabrooke dwirye to heencapted. and itieofcoufieifi6»eeea- 
aery to mention the worka of Sir Wm. Jooea. 
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under the BrTtish ^vernment,* or to the politioal oonnexioiw betvrieeii 
Great Britain and Persia.f Can the Sn^iah public, Iwweyer, be blamed 
for taking no interest in a history of tlie petty kingdom af Mysore, after it 
had been conquered by the English ; especially this history of the tvro 
reigrfs of the house of Mysore (as the Quarterljf Review observed) 
ocoupiedikeariy ae much space as Hume’s History of England or in the- 
History of the Malmetan Empire in India, long after it had ceased to 
exist ; or a history of tlie Mahrattns after tlieir poiver had been reduced to 
insignificance ? There can, however, be no doubt that, had these three 
works been published at a time when the subjects discussed in them occu- 
pied the public attention, they would have obtained many purchasers and 
many readers. But in the daily and uneca^ng publication of new books, 
what person can be expected to interest himself -in events long past, which 
have left no permanent results behind them ? Still less can it be supposed, 
that statistical and political accounts of the diU'erent provinces of India can be 
a subject of the least general interest. Such, however, is the kind of Orien- 
tal works which have been hitlicrto presented to the pulilic; and conse- 
quently their falling almost still-born from the press cannot be considered as 
a just criterion for deierniining iliat the aversion in England to writings on 
Oriental topics is unconquerable. 

It cannot, also, be denied that, if the subjects discussed in these works 
be in themselves unattractive to the general reader, they become unquestion- 
ably more so in consequence of the defects in style and composition which 
must, 1 fear, be so justly attributed to almost all that has been yet pub- 
lished by persons who have passed the greater part of their life in India. 
But such defects are the inevitable consequences of tlie circuuislanees under 
which such a life is passed. For a civil servant arrives in India before he is 
nineteen or twenty years of age, and a cadet before he is sixteen or seven- 
teen ; aud, however decidedly inclined to literary pursuits the individual 
may be, he finds his studies obstructed by innumerable obstacles, and but 
few, if any, means for remedying Uie defects of an incomplete education. 
To censure, tberefore, such a person, in '‘asc of his publishing a M'ork, for 
its being perfectly unreadable in conseipiencc of want of arrangement, of 
obscurity and barbarism of style, and of wearisome prolixity arising from 
the introduction of trivial and irrelevant details, would be unreasonable ; 
but he is certainly censurable for not being aware of his own defects, and 
for not putting the valuable materials which he may have collected into the 
hands of some redacieury w'ho would give them proper form and consistency, 
and thus prevent Oriental literature from sustaining the blame due to the 
writer alone. F'or 1 fancy it will be readily admitted, that all works 
written by persons not initiated in the mysteries of book-making, and 
unaooiifitomed to all the niceties of composition required in this fastidious 

• lam hdwever (jraatly ciurpriiert that, aafar as I have baen able to observe, Mr. Wilson’s mostaUy 
executed trandationsof the Sanscrit drama should not have attracted the least attention either iu Riiiilaod 
or on the continent, though the drama' of Socontala has long extorted justly merited praises from even 
the most fastldicwn critics. 

* Thalltenurypiut of Sir John Malodlin’s volumteous History of Persia I must be allowed to oonldcc 
as bHitf fL complete {hliuie. 

As/at. Jour. N.»S. VoL. Xo. J2. 2 R 
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be greatly improved by sucii a process ; and that none oouM 
injured, except travels, or similar accounts of what had actually 
’Htpe tH|pr^e ^personal observation of the writer. But many a weary 
Jr^n has often convinced me that even this last description of books would 
i^ve been rendered much more interesting, had they been subjected to not 
a little judicious retrenchment. The success, also, which has attended the 
publication of Sir John Malcolm's “Sketclies of Persia," and “Central 
India," and Bishop Heber’s “Journey," seems to evince that it is not 
OHental topics in themselves to which the public has an aversion, but 
Iherely to a dull and tiresome book, written on some dry and uninteresting 
subject ; and any individual in India, therefore, who labours under the 
caco&thes scribendi, has merely to select some attractive subject for his 
lucubrations — collect the necessary materials for its proper discussion— • 
digest them as far as in his power — and then, if he doubts his own ability 
to adorn the work with the requisite graces of composition, to place the 
rough manuscript in the hands of a redacteur, and by this mode of pro- 
ceeding he might be almost certain that a work so prepared and revised 
would attract some degree of public attention. 

In the present state, however, of Oriental literature in England, where 
even tlie meaning of the trrin itself seems to be misunderstood, 1 cannot 
but think that the Oriental Translation Fund has acted injudiciously in 
committing to the press the works which it has already published ; for not 
one of them is in the least calculated to interest tlie general reader, or to 
remove the prejudice that exists against such works. 1 doubt even whether 
the more publication of such translations is at all calculated to excite n 
taste for Oriental literature, unless the uncertain and at least progressive 
operation of tliis measure be not accelerated by some subsidiary means: a 
well selected and well translated extract might fix the attention of many a 
person who would never have thought of reading the work from which it 
was taken, and might thus induce him to form a more favourable opinion of 
Oriental literature, and if not to engage in its cultivation, at least to pro- 
mote and encourage it. 

The most effectual means for promoting the cultivation of Oriental 
literature is for all the members of the Ilojal Asiatic Society, possessing 


property, to direct their booksellers to furnish them with all w'orks, original 
or translated, that may be published on Oriental subjects (or a certain pro- 
portion of them), whether good, bad, or indiftbrent, and whether it was 
intended to read them or not. The reader may perhaps smile at this propo- 
sition, and think that it cannot be made seriously. But, when it is consi- 
dered that the expense resulting from such an order would not probably 
amount to more ttian £\5 or £20 each year,., and that the persons alluded 


to mo doubt expend every year such a sum as this on some unnecessaiy 
superfluity, of which they veiy likely never make any use, it will not per- 
haps be denied that these few pounds would be much better employed in 
relieving Oriental scholars, by the purchase of their works, from those 
diflUculties and embarrassments which are so feelingly described by Professor 
Lee. It is further to be remarked, that this encouragement would in all 
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probability be required for only a comparatively short period : because in 
ten or fifteen years it would be pretty well ascertained whether any advan- 
tage was to be derived from the cultivation of Oriental literature or not ; 
when, in the latter case, tlie proposed encouragement would of coune 
cease; while, in the former case, such a readiug public would peiiiaps 
have been found for the perusal of works on Oriental subjects, as would 
ensure the authors a sufiicient number of purchasers to defray, at least, the 
expenses of printing and publishing — all that most Oriental scholars would 
require; for it is the expectation of fame, not of profit, which animates 
them to perseverance in those toilsome labours, by which alone can be pro- 
duced a work on any Oriental subject that would be deserving of public 
attention. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 

Bombay y \Ath March 1830. Crites. 


THE BOA GHAUT.* 

BY TITE RET W. L. ltOlYr.F.S. 

'1'he cataract, the mountainb, and tlie svet'p 
Of the far onward country, still ns uir, 

In nocin>day sunshine those reposing clouds 
And shades— Oh ! they arc beautiful as dreanrts 
Of Elfiu land?. — But, listen ! Here was heard 
The shout of English battle, and *he roar 
Of red artillery, that swept the ranks 
By thousands ; Acre, amid the din and smoke, 

And frowning masses of stem soldiery, 

Brave. Wellesley stood, and wraved his sword, and cried 
** Victory !” and the dead were at his feet. 

I^ow all is still : the white wings of the bird 
Glance far beneath the darksome crags ; above 
No sound is heard but of the cataract 
Descending and descending, with its foam 
And rainbow.tinclurcd spray. — Along the road. 

That, seen at intervals, winds to the right, 

Where the palm sleeps beneath the sultry sun. 

The harnessed elephant, step after step, 

Toils, though in slow desrent* amidst tlie train 
Of weary soldiers, one upon Ho bank 
There sits, and seems to woo the airs that breathe 
Faint, listening to the solemn cataract. 

The picture is the shade of human life. 

And can 1 look upon this sunny scene 
Of Asia, can I look upon those hills, 

Tlie distant ghauts, and not rcmemlier him. 

The poor youth bound to me by dearest ties^ 

Whom there with yells tfie murderous savages 
Hunted to death ? Ah ! faiot^upon tlie sands 
He ainka, he bleeds ! His band is on bis breast ! 

He thinka upon his motlierl— He is dead If 
Mother and brothers, all he loved on mrth, 

Mourn his untimely doom, yet mourning, say. 

There is another end a-better world !’* 

* From the Forget-Me-Not fat 1B31. 

t Lieutenant Burlton, a most Intellectual brave young man, the nephew of the writer, vaa barbarously 
massaaed. In his 84th year, when he had just prepared most interesting niemoriala of the Burmese. He 
perished universally bdoved, and with the highest character in the eorps to which he belonged— the 
artillery. 



THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION. 
To TBB Editor. 


In perusing the evidence of the first witness before the Comtnittefi of 
the House of Commons on the affairs of the East-Indla Company, which 
appears in p. 167 of your last number (Mr. John Aken), I was struck with an 
account of the seizure of the Lady llora at the Cape of Good Hope which 
he gives there. According to his account, it would appear that the ship was 
liberated because the Cape was determined by the King in Council to be an 
intermediate port in the terms of the ordinary license of the Governor-general 
to export tea from Canton. Now, sir, the facts of the case are as follow : 
the ship was seized at the Cape, and was subsequently liberated by the court 
of justice there ; and from that decision no appeal was instituted. The master 
subsequently brought an action for damages, on account of the detention of 
his vessel, again&t the collector of customs^ there. Against the decision of 
the courts of the Cape, in that case, there was an appeal to the King in 
Council, and the case was heard before a Committee of the Council. Their 
judgment, which was delivered by the Master of the Rolls, is reported in 
Knapp’s Privy Council Reports, p. 121, under the name of “ Ralston v. Bird;* 
and ^oirwill there find that they decided that the Cape of Good Hope could 
not be considered as an intermediate port, under the terms of the license which 
Mr. Aken mentions, and that therefore the action for damages, on account of 
the detention, could not be supported, and the captain had met with an indul- 
gence he was not entitled to in being permitted to land his cargo. Sir John 
Leach also intimated that it was extremely questionable whether the Governor- 
general of India, or the East-Iiidia Company, could have granted a license at 
all to a ship to convey tea from Canton to the Cape. The law, therefore, 
upon this point seems to me to be directly the contrary to what it would at 
first sight be inferred from Mr. Akcn*s evidence. 

As the trade between the Cape and China is likely to engage considerable 
attention in the discussions in this session of Parliament, I have taken the 
liberty of addressing you upon the subject of these licenses, which of course 
are of the greatest consequence to that trade, and which probably you may 
think worthy of noticing in some of the able articles on the trade of India, 
which you are in the habit of introducing in your most valuable publication. 

1 remain. Sir, &c, 

N. L* 


To TiiK Editor. 

Sir : It were to be wished that many, who very confidently give opinions 
in print on th^ subject of the renewal of the East-India Company’s charter, 
would previously take due pains to become acquainted with the manner in 
which India is governed ffbm this country, through the agency of two impor- 
tant public bodies. Farther) they ought, with requisite attention, to peruse 
clear evidence recently before Parliament by those highly qualified for 
the ta!>k, from local knowledge derived from length of service and practical 
experience in the minute details of furrent business of the various depart- 
ments of the administration of British India. As one proof how little the 
dectamata|'y writers alluded to are really conversant in what they unhesitatingly 
advance, measurra are frequently ascribed to the Court of Directors without 
stating that, previously, no transactions beyond those merely commercial, or 
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relating to service-details, can be valid without the sanction of the Board of 
Control, instituted by Mr. Pitt after the all-grasping plan of Mr. Fox bad been 
thrown out. Without adverting to so leading a fact, most of the flippant and 
uninformed writers of the day do not seem to know that the public letters sent 
to India must in the first instance be laid before this Board for their approba- 
tion or veto. We are told by the country writers, that the Directors prevent 
the ladies df their localities from drinking better tea at half the present price. 
Now, if they had perused your reasoned proofs to the contrary, they would 
have seen the manifest fallacy of such expeaation, in the plain fact that, let 
the article go to the India House, or to Liverpool and to the out-ports. 
Government must still have the tax on it, and collected at an expense from 
which they are now exempt. Nay more : if not imported with idL the care 
and precaution used to prevent adulterm;ion, the quality would be inferior, 
while smuggling would be practised to a great extent. Thus, in every point 
of view, throwing open the tea-trade would be both a public and private evil. 
Your statements have also made it appear, that on the aggregate of goods 
sent to India by commercial adventurers a positive loss has arisen ; and when 
the charter is renewed, with some modifications, there is more than a probabi- 
lity that a heedless spirit of adventure may occasion a serious commercial 
embarrassment. It will, no doubt, be the care of government, in granting 
permission of residence, to prevent a roaming over the face of the country, 
where, from ignorance of the language, customs, and prejudices of the na- 
tives, the peace of the country has frequently been endangered. 

The pages of history may be searched, without finding an instance where 
a hundred millions have been governed to their own satifaction, by a mere 
handful of foreigners. The higher natives, now enlightened by education, 
frequently bear a willing testimony to this truth, and, as it were, standing 
miracle ; saying, that freedom and security to person and property were at 
fOTmer periods unknown in the country. 

In the face of all this, we see the commercial gentlemen of the out ports, 
and their clamorous supporters, writing intemperately against the grant of any 
charter ; and without adducing any stable or valid argument in support of such 
extravagant expectation. Supposing for a moment the eligibility of what 
would be an act of poUtiad suicide, where are the large sums to come from 
for carrying into efiect a measure of an unjustifieble description ? The com- 
mercial capital of the Company, Ist of May 1828, abroad and at home, 
appropriate to territorial purposes, was .£21,731,869. The present amount 
of the claims of the Company on the territory, exclusive of territory acquired 
by grant, cesrion, or purchase, previously to the grant of the Dewannie, is 
admitted to be £12,044,934. At what sum shall we estimate the value of the 
India House, warehouses, docks, and dead stock? What should we demand 
for Fort William> the finest in the world ; for Fort George, with its valuable 
and extensive works ; for near three miles of fortifications surrounding Bom- 
bay; for multiplied defensive works constructed by the East-India Company 
all over India ; for government-houses, public offices, and warehouses at the 
ffiree presidencies, and elsewhere, and for a variety of other expensive pro- 
perty ? This evinces that, independently of the ihoral propriety of rene^g 
rile charter, the holders of India stock have nothing to fear : confident that 
such alterations and improvements as hre contemplated will be based in justice, 
and calculated to maintain the stability and prosperity of India^ the brightest 
jewel in the British crown, 

Summerlands, Exeter, Yours, &c, 

3d October 1830. 


JoRK Macdonald. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF MALABAR. 

To THS Editor. 

Sir : As every thing relating to the salubrious climate of the Neel- 
ghurries, Anglic'e “ Blue Mountains,” on the coast of Malabar, must be 
interesting to all sojourners in India, I venture to submit the accompanying 
revised journal of a route from Calicut, md, the river of Beypoor and 
passes of Caroote and Neddibetl^ in the year 1823. 

With reference to the account given therein of the gold mines, and the 
mode in which that valuable metal is obtained, it appears to be deserving of 
the consideration of scientific persons, how far it would be a desirable 
speculation to apply to the East-Tndia Company for their permission to send 
out qualified persons to make the attempt to ascertain, by a local investiga- 
tion and examination, the probable extent of the riches contained in the 
bowels of the earth in (hat portion of our Indian empire. 

I am, Sir, 

Hamvel/t \5th Nov. J8»30. T. H. Baber. 

JOURNAL or A ROUTE TO THE NEELCSIIURRIKS FROM CALH UT. 

BY T. H. VSQ. 

Left Calicut at 5 f.m., 5th June 1833, and reached the ferry called 
Mammaly Kadawer, on the Beypoor river, at sun>&ct, (distance six miles) ; 
embarked in one boat, my servants following in another: after rowing all 
night, reached Ariacoiia, (a bazar on the banks of the Beypoor river,) about 
7 iuM. — Average distance from Calicut to Ariacotta eight Malabar coss, or 
thirty-two English miles. I found Ariacotta Angiuly very much fallen off 
since I last visited it (1803); then there w'cre between two and three hundred 
houses ; at present the number is hardly one hundred ; owing, ns the three 
head men stated, to the timber,* tobacco, and salt monopolies, particularly the 
first, which gave cm ploy meat to a large proportion of the population of both 
this and the neighbouring Angadios and Deshoms, on the banks of the Beypoor 
river. 

Left Ariacotta on the 7th at 8 a.m. The first two miles is by the high road 
from Ariacotta to Manjerry, after which a path to the left leads through a 
jungle for about faalf-ji-mile to an open country for about two miles, termi- 
nated by a paddy field, intersected by a nulla, dry in the fair, but with about 
four feet water in the rainy season. About a hundred yards to the right is the 
ilium (house) of the Pooliora Namboory, a land proprietor of considerable 
influence. After crossing this nulla, the road leads through a jungle for about 
a milc-and-half ; about midway there is a nulla fordable during the fair 
season, but containing from five to six feet water during the monsoon. Here 
the road takes a circuitous direction to the right, open ground the whole way 
(about four miles) to the paddy fields in the vicinity of the Yadamunna 
Angady, in the centre of which is a nulla very difficult for a horse or palanquin 
to pass in the rainy season ; for foot passengers there is a log of wood over a 
narrow part of the nulla. 

Arrived at Yadamimtui abbut 1 r.M. This bazar is also on the banka of the 
Beypoor river, and is in a very deplorable state, partly owing to the sam^ 

* The timber monopoly hu been Rboliihtd linm tliliwu written. 
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causes as Ariacotta, and partly to the turbulent disposition of its inhabitants. 
All the worst characters have, however, been removed by death or banishment, 
and there is little danger to be apprehended of any further attempts to disturb 
the peace of the country. There are about eighty houses, most of them in 
very bad condition. 

Started at 3 p.m. for, anil arrived at, Momhut Angady* at 6 p.m. The first 
part of the road leads through jungle along the banks of the Beypoor river ; 
about a quarter of a mile from Yadatnunna is a nulla at all times fordable, and 
another about two miles and a half further on, only passable in boats in the 
rainy season. Here the country becomes more open, and continues so the 
whole way to the nulla at the foot of the Mombat Angadt/t which is always 
fordable, excepting for a few days during the height of the monsoon. Mombat 
is a Mopilla town, also on the banks of the Beypoor river ; it contains about 
eighty houses, or about half the former number; until within the last twenty 
years a considerable trade used to be carried on here with the Balogat inhabi- 
tants, alias highlanders, viz, Nambolacotta, Parakaineetil in Wynaad, Poonat or 
Mysore, Davaraiputton, and the Neelghurries, but has ceased since the plunder 
and massacre of a Baddagur, native of the Neelghurries, at Mombat, by a Mopilla 
marauder named Cunhy Olan Cooty, who was executed in 1802. The people 
expressed a strong desire for the revival of this trade, which they said would 
be much facilitated by the establishment of an Oopakood, or salt gola, and of a 
shandy, or weekly fair, at Mombat^ and probably nothing would contribute so 
much to humanize the Mopilla population, or tend more to the prosperity of 
this and the rest of the towns bordering on the Beypoor river, as the renewal 
of this trade. 

Left Mombat on the 8th at 8, and arrived at Ncllumboor at 10 a.m. The 
first two miles of the road is a mere jungle path, where it joins the high road 
from Manjerry by Wandoor, to Nellumboor. About a mile further on is the 
river Trikakoon, fordable only during the fair season. It takes its rise at the 
Munjerri Mala, one of the Gaat mountains, and joins thfe Beypoor river about 
a mile cast of Mombat, at a place called Moothraketty : 1 crossed it by means 
of a bamboo raft. From this river to Nellumboor, the distance is two miles 
and a half. Here I was met by the Karistary, or Minister of Tachuru Kawil 
Teeroopad, the Nellumboor Nadwuri, who had had the politeness to have the 
road opened the whole way from the Trikakoon river to his easternmost farm 
called EddakarrOf a distance of about ten miles. Within one hundred yards 
of Nellumboor I was met by the Teeroopui. himself, who conducted me to a 
house he had prepared for my reception. 

Nellumboor is the ancient residence of this Nadwari. The kowlgumf or 
palace is on the bank of the Beypoor river, surrounded with a high mud wall. 
There arc from twenty to thirty Nair houses, occupied exclusively by his depen- 
dants, and a pagoda dedicated to Watakara the Paradevar (household god) 
of the Teeroopad family. The Teroopad and his Kuriastan were very earnest 
in their wishes for the re-establishment of the commercial intercourse between 
the lower and upper countries by the Caracote pass, and seemed to think that 
the facilities for trade were much greater by this than any of the other passes 
leading through Wynaad. 

Left Nellumboor at 8 A. M. on the 9th, and arrived at Eddakarra at 12. For 
the first mile the road is through jungle over paramba, or high ground, ter- 
minated as usual by a slip of poddyfield, and continues so, alternately, pa- 

« In November inS7. when 1 ■sain vtalted the Neelghurriea. I came by water aa far aa MombAt. 

i An upper room has been lately built by the Teeroopad ovev the outer gate«way or entrance, pur- 
posely for the dccommodation of travellers. 
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twpImi mul low Isaili, to tiho KanuAaro river, whleh alio takee rise at IMao- 
garri Mala, end falls into the Beypoor river about three miles east of NeU 
lumboor. The ferry is criled Y&nandy and Pallikote Kad&wu. Here I found 
a small ferry« and three or four bamboo rafts ready for me : it is fordable only 
in the fair season. From this river the road leads, as before, over high and 
low lands to the Kalaktimpora river, which takes its rise in the Ella Mala, 
south of Caracote, and falls into the Beypoor river at WaUooAerry; the ferry 
is called Neddumbary Kadawa : though deep and rapid, it is less difficult to 
. croes than at Yanandy, Here also I found a ferry and rafts. From this river 
the road leads through an extensive forest jungle, intersected here and therf 
by Uncultivated marshes, to the Neddumbary Kollum, a farm belonging also to 
the Teeroopad, in the middle of an extensive range of paddy fields, whence the 
road is chiefly paramba or high land, for about two miles, to a range of paddy- 
fields named JEddakerrapoile/t at the south-east end of which is a kollum be- 
longing also to Tfichara Teeroopad. The river (Beypoor) approaches it about 
half a mile to the eastward, and is practicable, for small boats, for ten months 
in the year. The distance from Nellumbodr to this kollum is about eight miles. 
Nothing can exceed the magnificence of the scenery from the openings in the 
« low lands : both to the right and left, as well as in front, an endless succession 
of huge mountains, ranging from 3000 to 5000 feet high, clothed with forest 
jungles, the highest peaks of some of which are 1000 or 2000 feet above the 
table land of the great chain, called the Gdat Mountains. Those to the 
right form the table land of the Koondee hills in the Neelghurries. Here li- 
terally, as Mickle says, ** hills peep o*cr hills, and guats on guats arise.” Al- 
though the monsoon has set in only five days, the rain is pouring in tor- 
rents down the sides of the mountains, forming some most beautiful cascades 
Und cataracts. These mountains are the famed teak forests. The chief owner 
of fhera is Tucharakawil Teeroopad. The largest is Kalla Mala, and runs 
south-east and north-west, and divides Tiroowam'bady, or the north-eastern- 
most dcsliums of Porawye, from Ernaad ; op the Waddakarry, there is a pass 
into Wynaad, that comes out at Koonyote Cdta. 

Left Eddakarra at 4 p. m., and reached Caracote Eddom at sun-set. The 
road leads through forests, chiefly of teakwood of the largest description, the 
property of the Nambolacdta Waranoor. Midway there are two small rivers, 
oue called Calcum (which takes its rise in the Kombula Mala, and falls into 
the Beypoor river,near Eddakarra); the other, Carocode, and takes its rise at 
Davalla, at the top of the Carcotc Pass; both are at all times fordable. 
Boats have been known to go up as far as the Kodderrypaw, which is only 
two miles west of Caracote. The Caracote Eddom is a farm belonging to the 
Nambola Cota Waranoor ; it is a miserable building, and the only one, ex- 
cepting a few surrounding huts, inhabited by pariars (slaves.)* 

Left Caracote at 8 a. m. on the 10th. The first mile and a half is through 
forest jungle, and so very thick that, bad not the road been opened for 
me, it would have been impossible to have taken my palanquieen further on. 
The pass is over a soccessiop of mountains covered with forest jungle, until 
within a mile of the top^the whole of which space is nearly bare of trees. 
The ascent commences at the southern bank of the Wellakatta river, which is 
fordable at all seasons. For the first few hundred yards, the ascent is not at 
all difficult ; it then becomes exceedingly rugged, and thus it continues alter- 
nately easy and steep, in some places precipitous, to within a mile of the 
top, where it is one continued ascent (forming an a^e of 45*^) to Nadkhong, 
J^HuUbuiUlDghM HMD lately cKctsd heiv fiw the aceonmoMlon of tnvellen by the Won- 
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the name given to the summit of the pass, which 1 reached about midday, 
having walked nearly the whole of the way.* To the left of the pass, within 
a mile of the top, I observed several persons working in two places in the vi- 
cinity of ravines or breaks in the mountains, where golden ore was being ex- 
tracteiK The surface of the ground appeared to have been excavated about 
a hundred 3 'ards in circumference. There was no getting to them owing to the 
immense chasms between them and me. From Nadkkanff^^ to liavalacata^ the 
distance is about four miles : the road, which is a mere foot-path, goes over 
bare hills (very steep) nearly the whole way. Davdlacola is the occasional 
3fesidencc of the Naniholacotta Waranoor. 1 found here n chetty named JTa- 
lapetif whose business it was to light up the shrine of the Waranoor’s house- 
hold god (named Ayrawelby Paradawar). The approach is extremely difficult, 
and utterly impracticable for horse or palanquin. 

1 halted here about an hour; during which time 1 ascertained that there was 
a pass leading direct from Davulacota to Caracota Eddom, over the Kooth- 
rakela Malla, and about two-thirds of the length of the Caracota pass, and 
comes out at a place called Kallankooiy Manna^ about three miles from Cara- 
cota Eddom. By the Malahars this pass is culled Kiitd-Mooka ; by the Budda- 
gurs of Davalacota, Gtdlikotoo. 

From Davalacota 1 proceeded to Oiiakail-Karumha ; the distance is about 
one mile and a half. This karuinba is a farm belonging to the Nambolacotta 
Waranoor, Narangawitlel ArasheHy the steward of the Waranoor’s estates, as 
far as the Kakkhang Tode, or nulla, within four miles of Nambolacotta. 
There are about a dozen houses in its vicinity. J halted here during the 
night, and had a long conversation with the inhabitants, wlio arc chiefly Bad- 
dagurs. Speaking of the Neclghurrics, they (the Baddagurs) said, “ they ori- 
ginally came from those hills, and were more or less connected with all the 
Baddagurs, and particularly with those in Kooudee-Ndd ; they spoke in grates 
ful terms of the improved condition of the Neclghurrics, since Mr. Sullivan 
took up his abode amongst them, having previously been left to the mercy of 
those to whom the hills were yearly farmed out. 

The following information I also gathered from the chetties and aputter 
brahmin, in the service of the waranoor, respecting the situations where, and 
mode in' which, golden ore was extracted in Nambolacotta hobely. 

The whole of the soil in the mountains, hills, paddy fields, and beds of 
rivers, is impregnated with this valuable uiotal ; but it is only in or near water- 
coursesj and consequently in the cholas,nulla^, ruts, and breaks in the mountains, 
and in the beds of rivers, that gold was dug for. The operation commences 
by removing the crust of black earth ; when the soil becomes reddish, it is dug 
up, and put into a patty (a kind of wooden tray hollowed in the centre) which 
is then submersed in water, just enough to overflow it and no more, and kept 
in an undulating motion with one hand, while the earth is stirred up with the 
other, until all the earthy particles are washed nearly out of it ; a black sedi- 
ment is left in the hollow, consisting of a mixture of black sand, iron, and gold 
particles. The patty is then j;aken out of the water, and one end of it being 
elevated, the other resting on the ground,, the sand, &c. are separated from the 
gold, by throwing water gently with the band down the board. The golden 
particles are then obtained by amalgamation with quicksilver, and in this state 

» since this wu written, a road hai been oraitructed half-way down the pau, aa far aa the Polatad- 
dum, by Mr. John Sullivan. 

t The lame gentleman hu alio had adlreetroad made from Nadhkangto Koodaloor; itjdnathe 
road ftom Manantoddy to Nambolaoota, at a place called Pooleemparre, about five inllM ftom 
Koodaloor. 

Aatal.J 0 fir. N.S.VoL.3. No.l2. 2 S 
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are^enclo'sed in ft piece of wet tobacco-leaf, which being placed in a crucible, ot* 
more generally, between two pieces of lighted charcoal, ‘the heat causes the 
quicksilver to evaporate, and simultaneously to consolidate the particles of 
gold. When gold is found in small lumps, which is often the case in the beds 
of rivers, there is no occasion for the use of quicksilver or heat. Two persons 
are employed to each patty, one to dig the earth, the other to hold the patty, 
wash the earth awav, and extract and unite, by means of quicksilver, the golden 
particles. Each patty pays a tax to government of 3 rupees per month, which, 
my informers added, absorbed two-thirds of the net profits ; and from the 
wretched appearance of the persons employed in working the patties, it is e^ 
dent they are miserably paid. There are remains of pits in which gold was 
extracted formerly, but they are in utter disuse, owing, it is said, to the danger 
from the earth falling in, not having the skill to support the earth. Gold is 
to be met with in the beds of rivers, both above and below, to the west and 
south-west side of the Neelghcrrie and Coondanad mountains, as well as in 
the mountains; nothing, however, is known of its geognostic habitudes, or 
even localities, as far as regards veins, than that it is found in red earthy as 
far as the strata extend, in high grounds ; and in white earthy below the black 
crust, in swam^ and paddt/ ^fields ; also in stones dug up at a great depth in 
the beds of rivers. But the most productive places are small nullas, or rather 
ruts and breaks in the ground, into which the course of the water is most 
likely to drive the metal during the rainy season. Hence it is that more pat- 
tics are worked in the rainy, than in the fair season. From the above descrip- 
tion, the following conclusions may be drawn;— first, that golden ore is 
homogeneous to the soil in the mountains and hills ; and, secondly, that what 
is found in beds of rivers, and water-courses, has fortuitously been brought 
down by the rains. The very existence of gold would seem to call for a more 
extended examination, as it might lead to the most important results, both in 
greater quantity and better quality than any yet met with. 

1 left bttakail Karumba at 10 a. m. on the llth, and arrived at Koodaloor 
about 1 V. M. About half-a-mile from the karumba, 1 reached the road I con 
structed in 1806, from Nelliala in Parakameatil, to Nambolacota, and continued 
along it until within three miles of Koodaloor, where is yet to be traced the 
course of the high road formerly constructed by Tippoa, by the Caracole Pass to 
South Malabar ; after going about a mile along it, I struck off to the right, by 
a path which led to Koodaloor, a village at the post of Neddibett, the pass 
leading up the famed Ncclghurries. Koodaloor is a village of Baddagurs, 
containing between 20 and 30 houses. There are a few Kottara’s houses in 
its vicinity. Here I was met by the Nambolacota Waranoor, attended by his 
dependants, and nearly all the inhabitants of Nambolacota. I halted in con- 
sequence here for the night, and obtained from them the following information 
respecting the Neelghiirrics. 

The summits of these mountains comprise a table»Iand of about forty miles 
in length, and about twenty broad ; it is formed into four nads, or divisions, 
viz. Nanganad, or Todanad,^ Makanad,'Porai^, and Koondenad ; the three 
former are under the collector of Coimbatoor. The revenue collected, from 
the three nads was about 18,000 rupees; it has since been reduced to 6,000. 
Koondeenad is under the collector of Malabar, and pays annually into the 
Manar Gat Hobely Cutcherry (in South Malabar) about 1,000 gold fauams. 
The Malewi'irom (proprietor’s share of the produce) is about double that 
sum, and belongs to the Padignacar Kolgum, Rajah of the Samoory family,— 

* Thi5 include! the tract of country Mow Uw hilli hr M Davaratpatteii. 
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to the Pundftlore Nair in South Malabar, and to the Kanibolacota Wiur&Door, 
which latter lays claim indeed to the whole western portion of the Neelghur- 
ries, bounded by the river Keellaata, aa called by Malaj^, and Paikara by 
Badagurs. The Koondce Nad pays also to the Nambolacota Wellakara Mal- 
len Davasom, 101 gindees (about six pints) of ghee, and 190 pld fanams. Tbe 
grains and products peculiar to these mountains, are wheat, barley, watta 
kadala (a kind of pulse), parapa (dhall^ ruggyi coraly, keera, chaina (millet), 
and kadoo (mustard): also aifecn (opium), ooly (onions andgarlick), ghee in 
large quantities; bees’-wax and honey. The extent of the population my 
informers could not tell me, though they said they knew of about forty attys 
(Baddagur villages), about twenty Jlfti»tdoo», or Todara villages, and about 
half that number of Kotageereetf or villages of Koturs ; the whole population 
they estimated at about 5,000 souls. The Baddagurs are both merchants and 
cultivators. They emigrated from Oomatoor in Poonat or Mysore, about 
three centuries ago ; their language is a dialect of Canarecse.* The Todura 
are exclusively herdsmen, and the Kotaia, artificers, viz. blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, and potters. They also arc cultivators. The Koturs and Todars are the 
aborigines ; their language appears to be a mixture of Tamil, or Malialum, and 
Canarecse. Neither the Todars or Kotars follow any acknowlpdged Hindoo 
customs; they worship tutelary deities unknown among the people of the 
plains, while both complexion and features point them out as a race distinct 
from both Hindoos and Mahomedans. The whole of the inhabitants are 
remarkable for their simple and ino&nsive demeanour. Alluding to the 
revival of the trade carried on formerly with Malabar, the people seemed to 
think that nothing would restore it so efifbctually as by rc-opening tbe high- 
road formerly constructed by Tippoo, and by the establishment of a salt gola 
nvar the foot of the Caracote pass ; and of weekly markets or fairs at Kooda- 
boor ill NavAolaeottaf and at NeUumboor or Mombat ; and certainly nothing is 
more feasible, since the Caracote pass has advantages over every other, viz, 
water conveyance from the coast, to within a few miles of the foot of it, a 
level country the whole way from NeUumboor to Cnracotc, and a pass that is 
capable of being made practicable for beasts of burden, and even wheel car- 
riages ; the distance through Nambolacota to the Mysore frontier, is little 
more than what it is through every other part of Wynaad, and all the 
niillabs and water-courses are passable throughout tbe year. 

Left Kood(door on the 19th, at nine, and reached Xeddibetl, or the summit 
of the mountains, about eleven. There is a good path-way up this pass.f 
Within a mile of the top the ascent becomes exceedingly steep, the last 
half mile so much so, as to require considerable labour to carry an empty 
palanquin even up it ; though the whole distance from Koodaloor does not 
exceed four miles, I was nearly three hoursj: performing it. The distance 
from Neddibett to Ottakamund cannot be less than twenty miles ; tbe first part 
of the road is rugged, and broken by cholas or vallies, some of which are very 
steep, particularly the first, called Poolee Chola, I counted eight of those 
cholas at from half a mile to a mile «id a half from each other, but generally 
the road^ is over bare hills, especially in the vicinity of the Keelaketta or 
Paikara river. During the fair season the river is fordable, on account of the 
rocks, the whole way across ; in the rains it u passed in a basket boat. Here 

• The Nelltols Amhen (or chief ) cloinu the wverdgnty over the whole of the Neelghuniei. ex- 
cepting Koondeenad. 

t A road hasalnce been made up thie pan, about three mitaa ui length, by Mr. Sullivan. 

f In 1R97, 1 watexaeUy one hour giung hy the new road. 

{ A new road has been made luice thu was wiitlen. 
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I encamped for the night, on account of my bearers and coolies, 'who suffhred 
more this, than any preceding day's journey, in consequence of the heavy 
rain and bleak winds. From this river to Ottakamund the distance is about 
ten miles, for the most part over downs more level than those on the western 
side of the river. The whole face of the country between Neddibett and 
Ottakamund is decked with the richest verdure, and watered by rivulets and 
springs in every direction, interspersed with patches of jungle in deep glens 
and vallies. The productions of these hills arc totally different from those 
in the lowlands. Here are white dog-rose, honeysuckle, jasmine, marigolds, 
balsams without number {Umeptosti\ hill gooseberry, wild strawberry, 
Brazil cherries, violet-raspberries (red and white), &c. &c. Many parts arc 
liter&lly covered with ferns and lichens in great variety. The climate is 
most grateful to an European in health, and reminds one more of his native 
air than any part of India I have visited. 

Arrived at Ottakamund on the 13th of June, where I met with a most 
hospitable reception from Mr. John Sullivan, the principal collector of 
Coimbatore. 


CHINESE LEXICOGllAPIIY.—M. KLAPROril’S REPLY. 

TO Tllli KDlTOft. 

Sir : The spirit of equity which you have always manifchtcu in your Journal, 
induces me to h^e that you will not reject my reply to certain passages in 
the review of my Dernier Mot sur le Dictioimaire de M» Morrison, inserted 
in the number fur November. My intention is not to fatigue your readers by 
quotations and passages in Chinese ; those persons who understand the lan- 
guage, and will compare my pamphlet with the review, will easily decide whe- 
ther 1 was wrong in writing against Dr. Morrison, and whether the author of 
the review has given a correct idea of the errors with which I charge him. 
I only wish to speak at present generally, and with reference to certain parti- 
culars which concern me personally. 

Your reviewer says, that I was the first to speak favourably of Dr. Monison's 
Dictionary, in an article in the Allgemeine lAtteratur Zeitung of This 

is perfectly true ; and Sir George Staunton and Mr. Huttmann did the same. 
But observe: these gentlemen, as well as myself, spoke of the first part of 
the Dictionary, according to the radicals, which appeared at Macao in 181,?. 
This part, which extended to page 188, as well as all the first volume of the 
first portion of the work, is, in general, tolerably well done, very copious 
(often even too copious), and useful to consult, notwithstanding some errors 
which have crept in there. But what a difference between these and the suc- 
ceeding volumes 1 A mere glance, and the slightest comparison, must convince 
even those who do not understand Chinese, that it is a totally different work. 
In the 'first volume, according to the radicals, a very large portion of the 
characters are accompanied by explanations of one, two, and as many as five 
and six columns ; a great number of Chinese texts are given, with their trans- 
lations, quotations, and in short whatever could be useful to a student of the 
language, But when we open the second and third volumes, it is perfectly 
surprising to find only a few words of explanation to each character, which 
cannot be at all useful, and are often completely wrong. 

I must confess that this discordance in the composition of the work is one 
of the chief reasons which have induced me to consider the first volume and 
the two succeeding volumes as'donc by different hands ; for it seemed to me 
impossible that the author of the one could be the author of the others. 
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With respect to the second portion of Dr. Morrison’s work, which contains 
the Tonic or Alphabetic Dictionary, I do not wish to recur to it: my Dernier 
Mot applied principally to that. The third, or the Englikfa and Chinese dic- 
tionary, is much better done, and I consider it a useful book, although the 
author does not always give the equivalent of the English term, frequently 
explaining it, instead of translating it by the proper word : this is particularly 
the case with the verbs. 

Permit me, sir, to explain to you, in a few words, the opinion I have 
formed of the manner in which Dr. Morrison’s Alphabetical Dictionary was 
made. I should premise, that almost all the individuals who principally direct 
their studies to Chinese romances, and other works written in the more fami- 
liar style termed Scaou-shwoy find in this lexicon a vast number of phrases 
which they are in search of. The reason of this is, that Dr. Morrison, in 
reading Chinese romances, and particularly the San-kwo-nhe (or “ History of 
the Three Kingdoms *'), transferred to his dictionary the forms of speech 
which his Chinese master explained to him, and which arc consequently well 
rendered. But it is otherwise with the explanations given in the original dic- 
tionaries of the Chinese, which he has attempted to translate by himselC 
These explanations are, it must be admitted, often obscure, and one is obliged, 
many times, in order to comprehend them, to have recourse to the texts 
cited, and often even to the commentaries on those texts, which is almost 
always the case with the works of Confucius, the JTingx, and other classical 
works of China. This is an iindcrlaking to which, in my opifiion. Dr. Morri- 
son is not cotnpetent, or at least which he has nut performed. In his Alpha- 
betic Dictionary phrases may, therefore, be, in part, well explained ; but the 
primitive significations of the characters are not always so, when he has not 
borrowed them from Father Basil ; whence it follows, that it may be advan- 
tageously used in reading a romance, but not in reading a classical or historical 
book, if unaccompanied by a commentary ; for the commentaries of the 
Chinese scholars generally remove all the difficulties of the text, and are very 
clear. For this reason. Dr. Morrison’s work may do well enough at Canton 
and Macao, whilst it provokes the dissatisfaction of the sinologists of Europe. 
D'ui et animam salvavL 

It now only remains for me to reply to two imputations of your reviewer. 
My Dernier Mot was not autographed by me; the mistakes of the copyist in 
the English words, and his omissions, are, therefore, in no respect, imputable 
to me, as every one knows that corrections are almost impracticable in a work 
autographed in very small characters : being unable thus to correct the mis- 
takes of the copyist, I preferred leaving the work as it was, rather than dis- 
figure it by blots. I am only responsible for the errors in the Chinese charac- 
ters, two of which I had corrected, but my corrections were not attended to 
at the press. 1 must also repel the insinuation, that I have endeavoured to 
depreciate Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary in order to give indirectly the preference 
to that of Father Basil, which the Asiatic Society of Paris wished to have 
lithographed; and that 1 am a partner in this undertaking. M. H. Kurz was 
alone entrusted with the publication of this work, with which I have positively 
nothing to do. The accusation of your reviewer is the more unjust, inasmuch 
as, at the moment when my Dernier Mot was lithographed, I knew that Mi. 
Kurz would remain no longer at Paris, and consequently, that the printing of 
Father Basil’s work would probably be relinquished by the Asiatic Society. 

KlXpboth. 
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EXTEllNAL COMMERCE OF BENGAL* 

Mb. Hayman Wilson, whose contributions towards tlie illustration of 
the Sanscrit drama have endeared his name to every lover of oriental 
learning, having, in the exercise of his official duty, instituted an inquiry 
into the amount of bullion annually imported into Bengal from the year 
1813-14 to 1827-28, and the causes to which its fluctuations were attri- 
butable, was of course led by the nature of that inquiry to advert to the 
fluctuations of the external commerce wiUt that important part of our Indian 
empire. He prepared, in consequence, a scries of tables to shew its value 
and extent in each year of that ])eriod. The report was submitted to the 
government, w'ho, considering that it embodied information of the utmost 
consequence to the mercantile community of Calcutta, sanctioned its pub- 
lication. Our readers will probably perceive, that it establishes many 
inferences, that bear strongly on the great point now at issue between the 
East-India Company and those who are endeavouring to destroy their pri- 
vileges. At any rate, they tend to lower the immoderate expectations of 
inordinate profit from the unlimited opening of the British trade, which 
seem to have misled so many sound and sensible minds who have lent the 
weight of their authority to those plausible but delusive theories. From 
Mr. Wilson’s deductions, it appears, beyond all contradiction, that the trade 
has, indeed, increased during the period in question ; but that it has not 
increased in the degree generally supposed, but, in many instances, has sus- 
tained serious injuiy from the extension of the eastern commerce of Great 
Britain. ** Such statements,” Mr. Wilson rightly observes, *'are calcu- 
lated to moderate expectation, and to recommend a cautious reception of 
the confident theories which contemplate no bounds to the wealth and capabi- 
lities of Bengal. British India is a poor country, and must remain so, whilst 
its population has a perpetual tendency to exceed the means of subsistence, 
and whilst a large portion of its scanty capital is annually abstracted to 
enrich a foreign state, and to swell the resources of Great Britain.” 

We arc necessarily constrained to pass over the successive tables of Mr. 
Wilson’s estimate, from the jear 1813-14. Butin the year 1818-19, the 
rate of increase, contrasted with that of 1813-14, the first year of the series, 
i.s, with respect to merchandize, as 1 to 2.27, and to treasure as 1 to 8.26 ; 
so that the private import trade had, during these six years, been quadrupled, 
the Company’s import trade for that period having undergone very incon- 
siderable alteration. The year 1818-19, therefore, confirmed what the 
preceding year had indicated, and shewed that the import trade had been 
pushed both beyond the demands of the country, and beyond its capability 
to aflbrd adequate returns. The far greater number of articles'were sold 
much below their invoice prices, and large quantities found no purchasers^ 
whilst the exports on private account decreased forty-five lacs of rupees^ 
and those of the Company fifteen, making a total diminution of sixty lacs ; 
and, as it appears from the oflkial returns, the exports were actually less 

1 A Review of the Extenud Commerce of Bengal, ftem 1B13.14 to 18B7-sa -By Horace Haynun Wll- 
■on. CalcutU, 1830. 
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than the imports by above 2 crores : but Mr. Wilson remarks, that the real 
or proximate deficiency was considerably less. Cotton still continued an 
article of speculation, altliough its high price, and a se^n much less pro- 
ductive, considerably diminished the export. Indigo also declined in expbrt 
value from a partial failure. The joint amount of these articles being* 
deducted from the total exports of tlie private trade, and ten per cent, added 
to the remainder, this approximate amount, added to the valuation of indigo 
and cotton, and the other items of the exports, gives a total still leaving an 
excess of imports to the amount of 52 lacs of rupees, and throwing on the 
market all the extra means of investment, in the form of bills and private 
remittances. The amount of the former was comparatively inconsiderable, 
being less than 4,400,000 lacs ; the amount of the latter cannot be well 
estimated at less than 10,000,000. The money-market, therefore, felt the 
effects of this accumulation. The two or three subsequent years more 
unequivocally exhibited their operation, yet tliey were soon manifested in the 
abundance of money, the groat increase of the value of land, the decline of 
the exchange to 2e. 6d., and the reduction of interest to 6 per cent. Another 
consequence of the excessive import, and the defect in export, was the diffi- 
culty of obtaining cargoes homewards, and the consequent reduction of 
freight, which became lower by 60 or 70 per cent, than it had been for the 
previous 20 years, and cargoes c\ en on those terms not being procurable. 

From 1819-20, the rotrogade course commenced; but the chief falling 
off' w'as from Great Britain ; the whole import from thence being but 86 
lacs, of which 1 9^ were Company’s goods ; whilst in the preceding year, 
the private merchandize alone was valued at a crore and a half. The most 
remarkable fall occurred upon glass-ware, queen’s ware, crockery, &c. &c^ 
which had, in the two preceding years, run up to 21 lacs, but which now 
declined to four and a half : a value,” observes Mr. Wilson, ** much nearer 
the natural demands of the Calcutta market than the high amount to which 
they had been strained by injudicious speculation.” 

In 1820-21, the export trade must be regarded as continuing in a state of 
decline ; and if the total did not present a heavy defalcation, it was chiefly 
owing to extensive speculations in opium to China and the eastward, which 
raised the nominal value of the exports to China, to which the opium alone 
added 60 lacs. The rest of the increa.se was in cotton sent on account of the 
Company (a surplus stock), transmitted to China in the absence of a better 
market, and sold at a heavy loss. The total amount of the exports this 
year was 6 crores 21,000 lacs, being 24 lacs less than those of the former 
year, and presenting an excess of 2 crores above the imports. There was, 
in consequence, scarcely any channel for the remittance of private capital, 
and the exchange fell to 2s. 3d, 

In the years 1821-22, and 1823-23, the importation of bullion continued 
to decline, in the latter remarkable year amounting to but 1 crore 72 lacs 
89,000 rupees, although the merchandize continued on the increase ; though 
there were many instances of decrease in 1822-23, they were more than 
covered by the additional imports from Great Britain, which added 30 lacs 
to the value of its merchandize, the value amounting to nearly 1 crore 81 
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laos,-— the highest value of British imports hitherto recorded in the anaals of 
Calcutta commerce. This augmentation is to be accounted for by the state 
of the mercantile and manufacturing community at home, still labouring 
under excessive production. The prices at which British piece goods were 
sold, occasioned heavy losses to the importers. The exchange was at 2e. 

The year 1823-24 presented many remarkable fluctuations. The value 
of merchandize exported was 0 crorcs and 82 lacs, a crore and 37 lacs less 
than the preceding year. TImj export value exceeded the import by above 
4 crorcs. Of this sum, the Company’s export, including treasure, amounted 
to 2 crores. Money from various causes was abundant; the exchange was 
Is. which induced persons who sought a channel of remittance, to 

adopt indigo or other commodities, thus forcing the export to the highest 
level. 

In 182.5-26, the total of the exports exceeded the imports by 4 erorcs> 
and in the following year a large deficit in the export occurred, the defi- 
ciency on private export being about 74 lacs. Of the \enr 1827-28, the 
total value of the export trade is the highest of the whole senes, W'ith the 
exception of 1822-23. But though we must be under the necessity of 
omitting the curious analysis of Mr. Wilson, we ought not to omit a novel, 
but in our opinion a cogent argument, to shew the reduction in actual value 
of the surplus export; and it furnishes an important sup])lement to the 
evidence respecting British commerce w'ith India, given before the Com- 
mittees. Mr. Wilson having pointed out the consequences of a su|>erabun- 
dance of remittablc capital, and the want of a channel oJ* remittance, in the 
alteration of the exchange, and the reduction of the value of remittances by 
more than one-sixth, so that the 3 crorcs which before 1813-14 w’ould ha\e 
yielded in the English market .i*3,7r>0,006, came in 1827-28 to realize 
barely i,'3,()00,0(>0, making 4 crores and a half in the latter year equal to 
little more than 3 crores in the former ; and though the surplus exceeded the 
old average in nominal amount by a million and a half, yet w'as litile more 
than half a million m actual out-turn ; — proceeds to the following remarks ; — 

There is also another consideration, from which it will be inferred that the 
surplus export is an actual value still further reduced. The total amount re- 
mitted in merchandi/e must depend not upon the cost, but upon the sale of 
the articles ; and there can be no doubt, that, in general, the prices in the 
home market yielded much larger profits in 181.3-14, than they have done of 
late years, in consequence of the enhancement of prices in India. At present 
the chief object is to realize the cost price at a moderately low exchange ; but 
if an article, as indigo for instance, costs above twice the sum it did, and sells 
for the same sum at home, at both periods, it follows, the English prices re- 
maining the same, that in 181.3-14, the difference of the Indian price was the 
amount of the profit, or that the 120 per cent, which is now absorbed in the 
cost price in Bengal, was then realized as profit in London. This proportion 
is no doubt more than the difference upon the whole trade, and it is not to be 
supposed that no profits are now realized, &ut their diminished scale must 
effect the real value of the surplus export, and three crores of rupees at pre- 
sent will not produce in foreign markets perhaps more than two crores would 
have done fifteen years ago. 

That the annual remittance of capital, as shewn by a comparison of the com- 
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merci^l transactions of Bengal, does not represent the whole sum remitted, is 
very true ; and to this must be added the amount of the bills drawn upon the 
Court of Directors. As, however, very insufficient fund^ exist in Great Bri- 
tain to meet the demands, they are supplied by the amount sales of goods Sent 
either from India or China, purchased with funds raised in those countries. 
Part of these funds arise from the sales of imports, but they provide but for a 
small portion, and money must be procured for the large balance of exports 
on the Company*s account. The sums required for this purpose can be raised 
in China only by bills either on England or Bengal, and Madras and Bombay 
must draw from the same quarter the fur greater part, if not the whole, of the 
sums required for their share of the surplus export ; so that, in fact, the whole, 
or nearly the whole, as far as the Company is concerned, goes from Calcutta. 
To the actual surplus export, therefore, of Companj^'s goods, averaging fur the 
last seven years nearly one crore and a half, must be added the amount of bills 
drawn on Bengal, averaging for the same period ninety lacs, and consequently 
giving to the Company more than half of the whole surplus remittance, leaving 
for private remittance less than two crores a year upon the last seven years. 
If, however, we include the value of the bills as replacing part of the surplus 
export of Calcutta, we must add to the latter the amount of drafts on the 
Court of Directors in favour of individuals, which, for principal and interest, 
average fifty-two lacs a year; reducing, consequently, the Company’s own 
surplus to less than two crores, and leaving rather more than that sum for re- 
mittance on private account. 

The conclusions to which we have thus come, regard, it must be recollected, 
the whole of the external commerce of Bengal. How far they will apply 
equally to the details of that trade or the intercourse between Bengal and each 
separate country, remains to be investigated. It will, no doubt, be found that 
they do not apply throughout, and the augmentation of the trade with some 
countries, particularly Great Britain, has considerably exceeded the proportion 
in which the trade generally has improved. What, however, has been gfdned 
in one direction, has been lost in another ; and whilst the commerce with some 
places has improved, with others it has declined ; leaving, as pointed out 
above, a total increase of about 100 per cent, on the value of the import^ 
and 20 per cent, upon that of the export trade. 


PILGUIM TAXES. 

A missionary at Allahabad gives the following account of the amount of 
this tax : — ** Taking a series of years at Juggernaut, say from 1612 to 1825 
inclusive, there was collected ^169,313. 17r*6d.: the cost was £126,388, 
which included £22,299 to the collector; leaving £42,915 of balance, or 
£3,300 annually of profit by this horrid system : so that, for clearing this 
sum annually, the collector, having on an average £1,715, received above 
50 per cent, on the sum which be realized to his employers: thus also it 
appears, that above £65,000 were received from the Heathen during these 
thirteen years ; while the whole had cost them, as already stated, £ 1 69,31 3. 1 7s.6d. 
The gains received at some other places, however, have been far greater t^an 
these at Juggernaut : the net receipts at Allahabad have been £8,000 or 
£10,000 in one year; nay, at Gya, the clear receipts have been as high ..as 
£20,000, and more, in a single year.** — Jfwr. Reg. * 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT T|IIBES OF TIBET.. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE CHINESE BY M. KLAPROTH. 

The InhahitanU of Td-tseen-loo, 

Under the Tang dynasty, Ta-tsccn-Ioo (a fortified city in the western part 
of Sze*chuen) belonged to the Too-fos, or Tibetans. The Yuens (or Mongols 
of China) founded there six hereditary principalities, denominated Teaou-men, 
Yii-tung, Le-ya, Chang-Iio*si, and Niiig-yuen. Under the Mings, the local 
mandarin of Chang-ho-si, named Rawamong, who, under the Mongols, had 
had the title of Ycou-ching, brought the tribute himself, and was favourably 
received at court. When the present Manchoo dynasty came to the throne it 
efiectuated, by its virtues, some salutary changes, and the chiefs of those dis- 
tricts adopted our (the Chinese) manners, as well as the Chinese costume and 
cap. The chiefs then solicited permission to wear jubag, or satin dresses 
embroidered with dragons, like the Chinese officers, large cape or collar, and 
small sleeves without peak. Their ordinary dress is a yaio of thick satin or 
of proith.* In respect to their caps, they follow in general the Tibetan fashion. 
In winter they wear caps of worked satin, ornamented with fox-skin or lynx- 
skin. They wear a short sword hanging on the leR side. Their shoes are of 
leather. They commonly hang at their girdle a purse, a cup, a small bag, or 
something of the same kind. They pierce the left ear, and wear in it large 
ornaments of red coral or of turquoise-stone. 

The Tibe^m tribes who inhabit Ta-tseen-loo and Ho-kew (or the ford of the 
middle of the Ya-lung-keang) manufacture white felt, stuffs, and juba$ of 
woollen-hair stuff, or of prouh. Those of the interior make short dresses of 
prouh. They pierce the left ear and insert in it little plates of pewter or iron. 
Those among them who write, have suspended at their waist a small steel case, 
containing some reeds, and a little copper bottle filled with ink. They write 
both upon skins and upon paper, and they trace the lines from left to right. 

The women of these burhai iaub commonly divide their hair into two tresses, 
which they fasten together upon their head with a red Imndkeichief; they 
attach thereto behind a silver plate and other ornaments of cor.d, turquoise, 
false coral, silver money, or sea shells. They clothe the body in a short robe, 
without sleeves, and over this a kind of spencer. Wealthy persons wear on 
their backs large leather belts ornamented with pearls and other things which 
give lustre to it. The merchants of Ta-tseen-loo are obliged to employ cer- 
tain of the women in their commercial affairs, who traffic in the market even 
when they are pregnant. 

These tribes inhabit dwellings which are called “brick towers.” They pile 
up there, also, heaps of stones, which they call buddhas. The men ascend 
and descend safely by means of ladders, and defend them with muskets and 
small cannon. The habitations of Tibet are constructed in the same manner; 
and as the kitchen and the place where they keep the cattle is the same, they 
are very dirty, but spacious. 

These tribes drink tea with milk, and spirit made from barley ; they eat 
tsan-pa, a paste made of meal browned before the fire, beef, and mutton. 
They follow the religion of Buddha. When they arc ill, they employ neither 
physicians nor drugs, but thej' apply to the lamas. They make lamps with 
butter and burn perfumes. In their sacrifices they make use of holy water. 
Thqy cast their dead into the water, or burn them, or offer them to be devoured 

• IVouft, in Tibetan, jwfw-io. |iSA./o. or pxiMu in Chinese, is a Mad ai(atiifr madaof hair or irooL 
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by birds of prey, and to dogs. They amuse themselves in leaping, dancing, 
and performing plays. A dozen womdh, with round caps of white linen on 
their heads, shoot with arrows against a butt : they ihM dress in different 
colours, raise their hands, form a circle, leap in the air, approach each other, 
sing, dance, &c. These are the amusements of foreign countries. At the 
close of the year, they offer a sacrifice, and cclebiate it by feasts and freqiiei\t 
meetings. 

The people of Ta-tseen-loo and of Tibet belong to the same race; conse- 
quently their manners, their dress, and mode of living arc similar. 

The Inhabitants of LUang. 

Litang being at present under the jurisdiction of Ta-tseen-loo, Chinese 
manners are spreading there gradually : the local mandarins follow the regula- 
tions of the empire in respect to their dress and caps. The women distribute 
their hetir into a vast number of small tresses, and cover them on the top with 
u kind of plate. They deck themselves likewise with jewels ; hut thej do not 
regard cleanliness, inconsequence of thcahjcct state in which they arc. 

7Vie Inhahitanit of Ba-tang, 

The local mandarins and chiefs ot Ba-tang weai dresses and caps like those 
of Ta-tbeen-Ioo. The people dress iiiosll} in cotton cloth, and wear grey or 
blue caps. The fasluon of their shoes is Cliincsc. Thc> do not shave the 
head, nor cut their hair but when it becomes too long. The women paint and 
dress themselves just as those of Ta-tseen-loo : the only difference is, that they 
wear no ornameut on the head, and have red or green shoes. 

The chiefs dependent on Ghiamtsa wear on the head a dress composed of 
eight pieces of wood, like a bird-cage. They have large rings in their ears, to 
which arc attached a red pearl and ribbons, which hang down. 

The chiefs of Sliy-pan-kew do not shave the head; they wear jubas. They 
are very mischievous, and never go out unless armed with arrows, a musket, 
or a lance. 

The Inhabitants of Si-tsang. 

The country from Tsiamdo to Il’iari, belongs now to Tibet. The unmarried 
females of Tsiamdo seldom wear any head-diess. When they marry, they do 
not go to visit their relations ; those who vnsh to go to their paternal residence 
arc not permitted to enter it ; they remain outside the door, and take tea and 
wine there. The mother pays a visit to her daughter’s residence. Generally 
speaking, married women fear to enter a strange house, believing it to be 
unfortunate to do so. 

The discipline of the monasteries and temples is severe. If a lama is found 
guilty of fornication, both he and bis mistress are flayed alive ; their skins are 
stuffed with straw and flung into the water, or exposed in the desert as an 
exkmple to others. This practice, however, does not prevail in Zang. 

The Inhabitants of Broi^h^a. 

The tribes of Brough-be are to the south-west of Zang : their country 
belonged formerly to Bengal ; but iii the tenth year of Yang-ching (1732), the 
Brough-bas recognized the supremacy of the Chinese empire. Their soil, 
climate, and productions, are nearly the same as those of China, From their 
country to the frontier of the kingdom of Teen-chu, or India, it is a month’s 
journey, to the southward. They have been almost entirely converted |o the 
red'religion, and honour Buddha, and read the books of his doctrine. 
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Infinite Dmeihiliijf of Time. 

The Ho^ Soviet of Joo^ta, 

The country of the barbarians Ho-yu is some thousands of /t to the south 
of Zang ; they are named HMoka, are very stupid and brutish, and know 
nothing of the Buddhist religion. They make several incisions in their lips, 
which they fill with various colours.* They are fond of salt ; they neither till 
the ground, nor weave cloth ; and they dwell in holes and caverns. In winter 
they clothe themselves with skins ; in summer with leaves of trees. Hunting 
» their chief occupation; they also take and devour venomous reptiles. 
Criminals condemned to die in Tibet, are conveyed to the districts traversed by 
the Noo-keang (not the river of that name which flows through the Chinese 
province of Yun-nan), where parties of the HMokas come, who distribute them 
amongst their number, and devour them. 

The Inhabitants of Bhal-hof or Nepal. 

The country of Bhal-bo, called also Bhr£ebLing,f is to the south-west of 
Zang, and adjoins Nialam. The climate is warm ; the products of the country 
are rice and other grains, pulse and fruits; also fine stufls, cotton and peacock.s. 
It is governed by three khans. In the tenth year of Yung-ching, (1732) 
they sent an embas.sy to the Chinese governor commanding in Zang, to place 
themselves under the empire. The Ghorka family succeeded; and in the 
fifty-third year of Keenlung (1788), Rana Bahadnr, prince of the Ghorkas, 
having enriched himself by commerce with Tibet, excited troubles, and invaded 
our territory, but dreading the emperor*s wrath, he sent one of the chiefs of 
the country, named Mamrung, with tribute. 

They are people difficult to conquer, perfidious, bold, restless, and inclined 
to make incursions across the frontiers of Tibet. But all their eflbits are 
fruitless ; we repel them easily, and force them always to respect our territory. 
Our troops, in conjunction with those of the country, protect our frontiers, 
which are very exactly defined. 

* G«oigi, in his Alphab. Tibet, bean testimony to the truth of this statement, lie says that these 
people make incisions in their lips, into which they pour red, yellow, blue, and other coloui-s ; that 
this peculiar mode of painting is performed by parents on their children at an early age, and that the 
colours become indehble. 

t Bhreebunif, in Tibetan, signifles ** a cup of rice but It Is the translation of the word Nejnl, 
which in the dialects of Hmdostan likewise si^ifies ** a cup of rice." 


INFINITE DIVISIBILITY OF TIME. 

There are some stories familiar to us in the west, which had their 
origin in the east, illustrating that the .sensation of time is only from the 
succession of events. One of these stories is told in the Spectator or 
Tatler, and describes a caliph, or some each dignified personage, at the 
request of a dervise, plunging his head into a tub of water and imme- 
diately taking it out again ; but in that moment of time during which his 
bead wias in the water, he seemed to himself to have passed through many 
changes of condition, and to have lived, if I remember the story rightly, 
beveral years. There is a similar story of the Arabian prophet, who is 
said to have been taken out of his bed one night, and to have made a long 
celestial and super-celestial journey, and to have held many conferences 
with heavenly beings, and yet to have been abseht so short a time, that 
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when he returned his bed was not cold, and a pitcher of water, which his 
own clumsiness, or that of the angel Qabriel, had upset at his flying out 
of bed, had not quite emptied itself of its contents. ‘These stories shew 
that the people, among whom they originated, were familiar with speculations 
concerning the nature of time ; and in the two narrations above referred to, 
it may be imagined by many persons, that the illustration of the rapidity of 
thought is carried to the utmost. It is, however, demonstrable that no 
limit can be set to the divisibility of time, on which, of course, depends 
the succession of ideas. Every successive thought or sensation must 
occupy successive portions of time ; but every conceivable portion of time 
is susceptible of division ; that is, it has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. 

The infinite divisibility of matter is curiously demonstrated by a similar 
species of reasoning ; for it must be conceded, that every particle of matter 
has two sides, Avhich we can conceive to be separable. We are con- 
vinced, by the microscope, that the division of matter extends very greatly 
beyond the perception of our unassisted senses, and the reasoning above 
alluded to shews us that the idea of atoms is a vulgar error, since there is 
no piece of matter so small os not to have two sides which may be sepa- 
rated. In like manner the idea of an instant or point of time is also a 
vulgar error. As in the mathematics of visibles and tangibles, a mathe- 
matical point is one which has neither length, breadth, nor thickness, so 
in the doctrine of duration, or the theory of time, a point or an instant is 
that which has no duration or progression. The word instant, applied to 
time, is the same as atom applied to matter ; it takes for granted that which 
the philosophy of the thing will not and cannot concede, and which indeed 
is susceptible of most logical contradiction. For it supposes that time, 
which in its essence is moveable, is composed of parts which are not 
moveable, even as the word atom, as applied to matter, supposes tliat 
matter, tlie essence of which is that it consists of parts, has any one part which 
does not consist of parts. Now the infinite divisibility of matter will afibrd 
us a mode of demonstrating the infinite divisibilty of time. Thus : eveiy 
particle into which matter may be divided, must have two sides and a 
middle ; and supposing an object to pass by or through any particle of 
matter, the object passing must occupy some time in passing — ^it must 
arrive at one side before it can reach the other ; tlibrefore, if there be no 
conceivable limit to the subdivision of matter, there can be no conceivable 
limit to the subdivision of time. 
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ADVENTURES OF GIOVANNI FINATL* 

is a very curious piece of biography, and the public are much 
indebted to Mr. Bankes, for the pains he has taken to introduce it into the 
world in an English dress. It is a narrative of the extraordinary life and 
^ventures of an Italian renegado, who, by virtue of his apostasy, obtained a 
more familiar knowledge of Mussulman manners, and the most interesting 
and secluded parts of Arabia, Nub* a, and Egypt, than it was possible for a 
European to do. Hadjee Mahomet, for this we may consider as his real 
name, till he shall re-unite himself to the Christian church, is evidently an 
intelligent man, a fact to which many travellers in Egypt, who have availed 
themselves of his ser\ices, as an interpreter, can bear testimony. He was 
two years resident in this country, and the last intelligence received of him 
is, that he had been engaged by iiOrd Prudhoe, as his interpreter, during his 
travels in the East. 

Finati is a native of Ferrara ; his parents were respectable ; his father 
possessed landed property suflieient for the decent maintisptdcye of his family. 
He was intended, he tells us, for the church, but he haf&ati utter aversion 
to this profession, which he adopted, however, or seemed to adopt, in com- 
pliance with the wish of a bigoted uncle. The French system of conscrip- 
tion, that execrable instrument of tyranny, which tended more than any 
thing else to foster a spirit of hatred against Napoleon, being introduced 
into the “ kingdom of Italy,” Giovanni Finati, in process of time, was 
enthralled in its meshes; and though his family provided, at a heavy expense, 
a substitute, the latter deserted, and Giovanni was forced to become a soldier. 
He deserted, and was taken; but he ventured again, and with a few asso- 
ciates, passed the frontiers of Italy into Albania, and gave themselves up to 
the Turks, who received them with great joy. After n time, however, they 
were given to understand tliat a change of religion vaus expected fioin i,iicm ; 
and upon their indignant rejection of the proposition to become Mussulmans, 
they were sent to work at the quarries, and treated, in short, like beasts of 
burthen. This expedient proved more effectual than exhortation, and they 
signified their readiness to be Mahometanized. Finati, or Mahomet, as he 
was then named, became a pipe-bearer to a Turkish general, whose confi- 
dence he gained to such a degree, that he was permitted the entrance of the 
harem. This privilege, conceded to a young Italian, led to a result which a 
Turk could scarcely have overlooked : the confidential pipe-bearer became 
intimate with a young Georgian tenant of the harem, and the effects of the 
intimacy obliged him to fly from Fatima and the general, to Egypt. 

He enlisted in the Pasha’s service, as a private in a company of Alba- 
nians ; and soon after became belik-bash, or corporal. He tells us that he 
felt proud of serving under so extraordinary a man^ as Mahomet Ali, and 
eager for an opportunity to distinguish himself. An opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself, for theWahabees having intercepted the pilgrimage toMccoa 

* Narrative of the Life and Advdnture^ of Oiovanni Finati, native of Ferrara; who, under the 
anumed name of Mahomet, made the campaigna against the Wahahea, for the recovery of Mecca and 
Medina. && Translated from the Italian, as dictated by himself, and edited by William John 
Bankes, Esii. Svols. London, 1830. Murray. 
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und Medina, the Pasha determined to put them down. First, however, he 
.felt it necessary to establish his authority in Egypt ; which he accomplished 
by exterminating the Mamelukes. Of this bold and efibotual, but atrocious, 
measure, Finati gives some interesting details. 

The army destined for the recovery of tlie holy cities, of which our 
adventurer's regiment formed a part, was placed under the command of the 
Pasha's favourite son, Tossoon, a youth of 17, whom t'inati paints in most 
engaging colours. Dates arc not regarded in the narrative, so that the period 
of the army's departure from Cairo cannot be stated. On its progress, the 
camp was incessantly visited by thieves, who pdlaged men and officers, 
nightly, with consummate dexterity and impudence. The condition of the 
whole country, in short, is represented as perfectly disorganized, and the 
scene of robbery and murder. 

The rendezvous of the army was near Suez, where vessels were provided 
to convey the infantry to Yainbo, on the Arabian shore ; the cavalry passed 
round by land. Y anibo was then under the influence of the Wahabees, 
and resisted the Egyptian army, which, an;or some resistance, gained pos- 
session of it, and found it deserted. 

After a stay of three months at Y ambo, Tossoon commenced the cam- 
paign against the Wahabees, many of whom he reduced to submission ; but 
the mass took post in a strong pass or defile, called Jedeed Bogaz. Tossoon, 
judging that delay would afford them time for strengthening their position, 
and his army being much distressed for 'want of conveniences, by the heat of 
the climate, and by the scorpions and other insects, resolved to attack the 
heretics in their strong post, which had been fortified by breast-works, drc. 
The number of W ahabees was 25U0. 

Tossoon excited the ardour and enthusiasm of his troops by an appeal to 
their religion, and by holding out to them the prospect of redeeming Mecca ; 
and as the cunning sectaries refused to accept the invitation to decide the 
contest in the plains, the young Pasha attacked their position. The contest 
lasted from daylight till after sunset; the ferocity of the two parties, and the 
carnage were indescribable ; when all at once some panic seized the Egyp- 
tians, and a rout followed, wliich dissipated Tossoon’s army, a miserable 
remnant only reacliing the camp, which was fired, and the young Pasha 
retired to his vessels. Our adventurer says; 

As for me, on the night of the defeat, before I was aware of the turn that 
things had taken, I found myself, as well as a comrade at my side, so enveloped 
and intermixed with the enemy, that it is almost a miracle how wc extricated 
ourselves, and escaped alive. Cut off, however, from all our friends, after a 
most toilsome and perilous scramble, we gained a high and somewhat detached 
eminence, half dead with fatigue and hunger, and suffering even yet more 
from thirst. 

Scarcely even did wc'xiare to stand upright, in order to look around us, for 
fear of being discovered ; for we could still hear cries and shouts in the distance, 
and saw fires kindling on many of the heights, which we judgedUQgdId only be 
the work of the victors, whether as signals, or only to light -tnem in their 
pursuit and observation of the fugitives, while a much wi^er expanse of flame 
lower down, and further off from us, pointed out the situation of our ill-fated 
camp. 
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' As soon as the news of the defeat at Jedeed Bogaz reached Egypt, Mir 
homet Ali determined to proceed himself to the scene of action, with a 
pa^^ul army. Our adventurer, however, had left the broken force at 
Yambo, as an invalid, and returned to Cairo, when the Pasha pro- 
ceeded on his expedition, which was successful. He carried his army to 
the pass of Jedeed Bogaz, which he forced, sent a strong detachment 
through it to Medina, 4ind sailing himself to Judda, he made his way directly 
to Mecca, the sheriff of which threw open the gates, and affected to receive 
him as his deliverer. But Mahomet Ali deceived the deceiver, ensnared 
him into a visit, and detained him a close prisoner, in spite of the sanctity of 
his character as guardian and minister of the temple of the prophet. He 
was afterwards put to death by tlie sultan’s orders. 

The news of these successes inspired Finati with a desire to return to the 
army, as he had now recovered, and he accordingly joined an Albanian 
corps under orders for Suez, and soon wal? in action against the Wahabees, 
at the siege of Confuta, M'hithcr many of them had fled for refuge. In a 
•sortie, they fought desperately : from the smallness of the sjiace and the 
closeness of contact between the parties, the savage scene of carnage be- 
came dreadful ; not only the swords and knives, but even the very teeth and 
nails of the combatants being made use of in their fury. Several of our 
soldiers were killed, or rather torn to pieces, in this horrid encounter ; and 
not one found there upon the other side was left alive, though their number 
was very considerable.” 

Subsequently, however, a part of the troops were attacked by a body of 
Wahabees, and another panic ensued, which ended like the former: 

For my own part, I had been one of those foot soldiers who had maintained 
the combat, near the spring, so long as there were are any to make head with 
me, and, when the complete rout began, was endeavouring to escape, with a 
few more, as well as I could ; but in the precipitation of flight I lost my shoes 
in the loose sand, the scorching heat of which soon blistered the soles of my 
feet to that degree, that 1 was unable to proceed at all, and was actually flinging 
myself down in despair, with no other resolution but to die, when by chance 
one of our cavalry troop passed very close to mc->one of those doubtless 
who in the first hurry of the flight had gone wide of the track, and had just 
recovered the traces of his companions. 

Ilis speed was not so great as he probably wished it, for the horse was jaded, 
yet the sight gave me courage, and I collected strength enough to run after, 
though I was not able to leap up behind, so that I CQught last hold first of the 
stirrup, and afterwards of the tail ; but the soldier either in his haste mistaking 
me for an enemy, or thinking that 1 impeded his escape, turned round, and 
fired. I had no breath for entreaty, so I only stooped and evaded the bullet, 
without quitting my grasp, which still served to pull me along. Yet in my 
rage 1 had contrived to snatch out my own pistol, and both fired and flung it 
at him, though quite without effect. 1 was .thus hurried and dragged along 
for a great many hundred yards, and the incident had certainly the effect of 
saving my life, lor it gave a new turn to my spirits and energies, and 1 found 
myself all at once also (though still distant) in sight of Conffita, and with 
difficulty persevered in crawling thither. 

Dysentery, now, thinned the Egyptian army, which ^suffered greatly ; «nd 
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Fiiiati says that he felt "a lon^'ag desire for Italy;'-' bttt the Wahabees 
kept him perfectly on the alert, in spite of thirst and the scorching heat of 
the climate. At length he adopted the terrible resel^on of deserting in 
this inhospitable country ; and joining a party of Bedouin Arabs, he readied 
Mecca, which he describes : 

The principal feature of the city is that celebrated inclosure which is placed 
about the centre of it ; it is a vast paved court, with doorways opening into it 
from every side, and with a covered colonnade, carried all round like a cloister, 
while in the midst of the open space stands the edifice, called the Kaabn, 
whose walls are covered entirely over on the outside with hangings of black 
velvet, on which there are Arabic inscriptions embroidered in gold. 

Facing one of its angles (for this little edifice is of a square form) there is a 
well which is called the well Zemzem, of which the water is considered to be 
so peculiarly holy, that some of it is even sent annually to the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople ; and no person who conies to Mecca, whether on pilgrimage, or 
for more worldly considerations, ever fails both to drink of it, and to use it in 
his ablutions, since it is supposed to wipe out the stain of all past trans. 
gressions. 

There is a stone also near the bottom of the building itself, which all the 
visitants kiss as they [inss round it, and the nuiltitude of them has been so 
prodigious as to have h orii the surface quite away. 

Quite detached, but fronting to the Kuuba, stand four pavilions, (corres- 
ponding to the four sects of the Mahometan religion,) adapted for the pilg!‘iins : 
and though the concourse had of late years been from time to time luuch 
interrupted, there arrived, just when I came to Mecca, two caravans of them, 
one Asiatic, and one from the African side, the two together amounting to not 
less than about forty thousand persons, who all seemed to be full of reverence 
towards the holy (ilace. 

Final! had an interview with Mahomet Ali at Mecca, and by his direc- 
tions he proceeded to Taif, and there was enrolled in another regiment, and 
again was engaged in hostilities with the Waliabees without any matcriiil 

TPSUlt. 

Mahomet Ali again headeil the army, and by his military skill totally 
defeated the Wahabees, to whom no q*uin‘'r was shewn : a heroine named 
Gallia, a leader of the Sectaries, escaped into the desert. Mahomet Ali 
soon after set off for Egypt, leaving Hassan Pacha, an Albanian, in com- 
mand of the army, who sent the regiment to which our author belonged to 
Judda, where the plague raged. ** No description," be says, *'can convey 
a just image of the desperate and deplorable state m which w'e found that 
town when we entered it. The streets were all empty, and the shops shut ; 
ooipsea were seen lying and putrifying upon every side ; all compassion and 
decency were at an end; there was no care to bury the dead, nor even so 
much as to remove them." The troops were, of course, attacked, and our 
adventurer amongstthe number ; but his spirits, he says, carried him through, 
and he recovered. Me embarked in a^hip destined for Suez, but the plague 
was there, and the stench pf tlie disease, Uie groans and dying agonies of 
the people on board, rendered him almost frantic, and he landed with others 
at EUs Mahomet, without tents, provisions, or even arms, to make their way 
aortMiilte desert. I'hey, however, reached Cairo. 

N.S.V0L.3.N0.I2. 2 U 
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Having received his pay, he relinquished his connexion with the army, 
and became a private person. At this time an insurrection of the soldiers 
took place, owing to the introduction of the European kystcm of tactics 
amongst them, and they proceeded to acts of violence and plunder. Finati 
confesses that, when he saw his late comrades loaded with booty, he was 
incited to do os they did ; and accordingly, he proceeded to plunder a house, 
and run awa^ with a heavy chest, which proved to be full of crockery 
.ware ! 

Soon after this (in 181.5) Finati was taken into the suite of Mr. Bankes, 
with whom he proceeded to U ppor Egypt, and began to imbibe from him 
a taste for the antiquities in tliat countr)*. 

His description of the objects he saw, if they are not improved by the 
touches of Mr. Bankes, are well given, though brief and superficial. They 
were joined by two Hanoverians of inferior rank, whose presence was often 
productive of inconvenience. 

As a specimen of the niiseellancoii^ nature of the narrative we give tlie 
following PAtiael'. . 

The journey from Cairo had occupied ten days ; and, after two of rest, 
application W’as made to the go\ernor of JufTu for mutes, and a safe conduct to 
Jerusalem. 

A Janissary was sent, accordingly, to conduct us, and mules for all, even 
including the two pedestrians ; so wc departed at daybreak, a few Greek pil- 
grims joining our company, some on foot and some mounted; one fat couple 
especially, set balanced in paniers on the two sides of their mule. All these 
paid a toll in a narrow defile upon the road ; but our own party was exempted 
by an order from the governor. 

The way is wild and barren, and so steep in parts, that we often chose to 
dismount; and when, at the distance of about half an hour, wc first came in 
sight of the walls and battlements of Jerusalem, all alighted, as is the custom 
and kneeled down, and then continued on foot to the gate. 

Wc were kindly received in the Roman Catholic convent, and lodged there 
during our stay : but the monks soon got weary of the poor Hanoverians, and 
of the childish and inconsiderate scrapes to which they exposed themselves, 
particularly after the disappearance of one of them during a whole night, who, 
being locked out of the city gate, had shewn a piece of money under it to the 
soldiery within, as a bribe, which was snatched out of his hand, during the 
treaty, and he was left there to his reflections till morning. Within a few days 
they took their departure very unwillingly, Mr. Bankes hiring some return mulea 
for them to Acre, and wc heard no more of them. 

Some days werp occupied in visiting the holy sepulchre, the Mount of Olives, 
and Sion, the vale ef Jehoshaphat, and tomb of the Kings (which last is a large 
excavation, yet far inferior to those in Egypt); but as the Christmas of the 
Greeks was fast approaching, Mr. Bankes determined to witness their cere- 
monies at Bethlehem, where more than a thousand pilgrims of that persuasion 
were collected. 

We therefore removed thither early in the preceding day; and saw this mul- 
titude dining on the terrace roof of the monastery, chiefly On olives and snails, 
for it was fast time. 

We Were lodged ourselvesin that division of the same building which belongs 
to the Latins, for different shares of it are assigned to the different persuasions, 
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tht graat church of the Nativity, a handsome and apacioua building, with three 
idiles, remaining common to all. 

The friars, whose guests we were, strongly discounti^anced our attendance 
at a mass that was heretical, and gave us warning, that should we persbt in 
going into the church, we must not expect to find any egress until morning. 

It proved indeed a very great fatigue, for the birthplace of our Saviour is 
underground, and very small, and was crowded with lights, and an immense 
throng of people even from dusk, the women sitting squatted on the floor, and 
Che men climbing and straddling over them, so that there were sometimes 
screams, and generally loud disputes and even blows going on in some part or 
ether of this little sanctuary all night long; but the interest greatly increased as 
midnight approached, there being a superstitious belief that the lanps hanging 
at the altar are seen to tremble of themselves at that moment. 

Though our position, however, was very close to them, we could observe no 
such thing, yet nevertheless heard eye-witnesses asserting it afterwards on that 
night. 

To conciliate the Latin fathers, it was agreed that we should stay for their 
Epiphany ; and in the meantime we witnessed a great humiliation of their rivals, 
both Greek and Armenians ; for both these communities had lately raised a 
small superstructure iu their quarter of the convent, which they were peremp- 
torily ordered by the Aga of Jerusalem to demolish immediately^ with their own 
hands, under pretext that his special permission hud not been obtained for it, 
and soldiers were sent over to superintend this work of destruction, which was 
completed in the sight of all their collected flock, and of the Latins, who, far 
from bearing any share in their mortifleation, were even accused by them as 
instigators. 

The great tanks near Bethlehem, called the pools of Solomon, arc well worth 
seeing, and 1 was shewn close to the village a field remarkably stony, which, 
it is asserted, cannot be cleared, it being the punishment of a churlish husband- 
man, who, upon the Virgin Mary enquiring of him what grain he was sowing, 
had answered pebbles,” and was promised in return that “ he should reap as 
he sowed.” Such is the legend that I was told upon the spot. 

After the Epiphany (which presented a fresh scene of religious contests), 
the Greek baptism was to take place in the river Jordan, and was very natu- 
rally an object of curiosity. 

The pilgrims, having women and children amongst them, moved at a slow 
rate; therefore Mr. Bankes under the guidance of four Christians of Bethle- 
hem, armed with guns, did not set out till many hours after them, and travel- 
ling (as they did) through the night, retmhed the spot on the river in good time 
for the ceremony in the morning. 

Whilst it was going on, and great numbers in the water, seven mounted 
Bedoueens, armed with lances, appeared on the other bank. I was directed to 
make them a sign of peace, which they soon answered, and came to a parley, 
in which it was agreed that two of them should Join us as an escort, which 
might make a longer delay and further researches practicable in those dan- 
gerous parts. 

The fourth day brought us to Djerasb, whose ruins exceeded expectation ; 
they are not massive like those of Egypt, but for the most part light and 
slender, and beautiful, with almost innumerable columns standing in rows, and 
others curved into a great open circle. 

Among the more solid buildings are two theatres, with their covered pas- 
sageH, and scats, like vast flights of steps, extremely perfect. 
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Though Palmyra is, porhaps, superior in the quantity and extent of rembhie, 
yet it never appeared to me to present any one general prospect so rich and 
magnificent as that which we commanded in looking bock upon Djerash, when 
we went towards the village of Soof. 

For there being no Bedoueen camp near, our guides with reluctance car- 
ried tis thither to pass the night ; and we had no reason to congratulate our- 
selves on our reception. The inhalntiuita were fanatic and ill-disposed to us, 
and saw Mr. Banker's mare die there with the utmost indifference, from having 
.eaten of the oleander, to which she had been tied in the course of the 
afternoon. 

He jvot having, however, completed his drawings and plans, was not to be 
deterred from returning for a second examination, yet only won the com- 
pliance of Mahomet Daheidy to this project by the sacrifice of a scarlet piur of 
boots, received as a present from his Abyssinian friends at Jerusalem. 

When all was finished at Djerash, our three conductors lent each his horse 
in turn ; and passing along a high ridge of forest, we proceeded to Ooinkais, 
which is also a great ruined city, and stands on an eminence with a noble view 
towards the lake of Tiberias. 

* We found the only inhabitants there living in the ancient tombs, which are 
cut in die live rock, and have doors of stone to them, still turning on their 
pivots, and se^^iring them at night. 

There are natural hot springs in the valley below ; from whence, recrossing 
the Jordan, and pasting under Mount Tabor, we found ourselves at Nazareth 
by night-fall, after having consumed a little more than a week in this circuit, 
and here our guides were dismissed with ample payment and presents. 

This is the journey in which Mr. Buckingham was in our company, bearing, 
however, no part in it either with his purse or with his pencil ; yet this did 
not prevent all that inconvenience which resulted from it afterwards, both u> 
myself and to my master, who had certainly every reason to have looked for a 
very different return. 

The account of Palmyra is very brief ; but IVl r. Bankes mentions in a 
note, tliat he made a singular discovery there of a Hebrew iiiscriplion on 
the architrave of a door-way among tiic ruins of tlie town. 

At Seleucia he took leave of Mr. Bankes, and departed for Aleppo, en- 
tered the service of the Paslia, for a short time, and then returned to Cairo, 
where, by tlie rccomineiidation of Mr. Salt, our late Consul General in 
Egypt, be determined to act as interpreter to travellers. But he soon 
after rejoined the army, os a trooper in the company of an .\lbanian bey, 
which was the means of preventing for a time, a • piece of preferment, 
which he might have had through Mr. Salt’s good offices. On the death 
of the bey, he was retained by Mr. Salt, at a handsome salary, as Jania- 
sary, during the operations for exploring the temples of Upper Egypt. 

The description of Jerusalem is as follows : 

It was just dawn when we reached the western gate of the Holy City, which 
was not yet opened ; so we alighted, and ordering the guide to stay there with 
the mules upon some pretext, went round the walls outside, till we chme to St. 
Stephen’s gate, which is the nearest to the Temple of Solomon. As we aat 
waiting there, Mr. Bankes disclosed to me that the. sight of that forbidetan 
temple was his object, and pressed me Uiat I should go in With him, using as an 
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Brginrientj that since there was no chance at all that the keepers of the moaqae 
would understand Albanian, and no necessity that an Albaaian shofuld ipeik 
either Turkish or Arabic (at least with any tolerable accent), the risk of 
detection, especially when a change in the government filled the city with 
strangers, must be very small, the soldiery, with whom alone it might be dan- 
gerous to be confronted, being but little frequenters of mosques, at worst 
the device of the tooth-ache might be resorted to. 

The penalty of the unauthorized entry of ihai mosque by a Christiao, is 
death, and the same to the Mussulman who shall connive at it. 

All the night 1 had felt a strong mis^ving that the journey was tending to 
this point, and had performed it with very mixed feelings and a heavy heart ; 
nay, I doubt whether if the case had been (hirly put to me earlier, 1 should have 
gone forward at all, but this I can say more positively, that for no other human 
being in the world would I have done it. For let it not be set down to vanity 
or detraction when I say, that though the scheme was Mr. Bankes* own, still, 
when I have heard his courage extolled for it/ 1 have always felt that I deserved 
a share at least equal, since, without on equal temptation (having before 
entered the temple with other Mahommedans, and being myself free to do so 
when I pleased), I yet ran, in fact, a far greater nsk of lile than he did, whom, 
as a British subject, and a man of substance, they might have threatened, and 
extorted from, but could hardly have dared to go much further, so that I should 
have been made the example, who was amenable to their laws, and conversant 
in their religion and customs. 

Fortunately there was no time for discussion or wavering, and if not done at 
once, the feut could not be done at all. St. Stephen's gate opened, my master 
went in, and 1 followed, after which I walked side by side with him into the 
great area of the temple, a noble square, with cypress .trees here and there, 
and a great octagonal platform on steps in the centre, on which stand* the 
edifice itself, the work of the Kaliph Omar. It is covered by a dome, and 
incrusted on all sides with porcelain, glazed and coloured, fitted together into 
the most ingenious and beautiful patterns. On four corresponding sides ef it 
are four brazen doors. 

Wc had admired this noble exterior together in silence for some time, when 
we saw a person, wearing a green turban, who had the key, and who, as he 
unlocked one of the doors, asked us if w'o wished to have the interior shown 
to us for devotion. 

I stepped forward, and assenting to this, engaged him in conversation (in 
Arabic) that he might not remark on my companion's sOence, nor ask him any 
questions. As we entered, however, seeing him disposed to satisfy bis curiosity 
in that way, 1 boldly ventured to warn him, that to a man fresh, as my comrade 
was, from Scutari, no language but Amaout could serve, which checked him so 
effectually, that he took scarce any further notice of him from that tixne^ and I 
found that I had not hazarded at dl too much. 

Eight solid pillars correspond to the eight internal angles of the temple, and 
serve, with sixteen marble columns disposed between them, to support the 
dome, and to inclose a space within them, where a huge mass of rock stands up 
from the marble pavement, quite roug^, and u commonly said to hang in the 
air nnsupported, but rests, in fact, partly on two or three very small piUaia 
placed under it, end is partly also srili attached to the ground. We were 
shown also in the pavement itself what are called the gates of Hell and of 
Paradise, and the place where the skull of Adam was found, and where Gun 
killed AM; while the greet rude rock in the midst passes, by tradition, for 
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tfast on which the angel sat who stopped the plague in the days of King 
David. At every one of these several sacred spots we both knelt, and offered 
a few paras. When all had been seen and examined, nothing would satisfy 
Mr. Bankes but that he must have the customary certificate of his pilgrimage ; 
we were, therefore, shown by our verger to the foot of a little narrow staircase 
near the door, and he following in no further, Mr. Bankes thought it a good 
precaution to bind up his face again as he ascended ; and it is perhaps well 
that he did, for in a little room over the porch we found four Uleemas squatted 
in a row, who motioned to us that we that we should sit down, and then 
served us with coffee, which my comrade with the bandaged face touched only 
with his lips, I speaking for him, and describing his sufferings. A long Arabic 
writing was then drawn up for each of us, with an enumeration of the holy 
stations that we had just visited, and was signed and scaled in due form. 

On the delivery of the instrument there was an unforeseen risk of detection, 
for it is customary to place it, out of respect, on the crown of the head. Mr. 
Bankes’s hair was fulhgrown under his cap, which, had that been lifted off^ 
must at once have betrayed him, so, representing the inconvenience of dis- 
turbing the bandage, I placed both the certificates, respectfully side by side, on 
my own shaven scalp. 

The rest of the adventures of Giovanni Final! in Blgypt, arc too minute 
to detail, and are not remarkable. lie subsequently visited Nubia and 
Abyssinia ; and, on his return to Cairo, was suniinoned to Eiiglaud to give 
evidence in a well known case of libel. 


^iiwellanud, (Driglnal ana 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta. — At the meeting of the Physical Committee of 
this Society held on the 30th June, Sir Edward liyan, the president, in the 
chair ; the following donations were mode. A specimen of the Ornithoryncus 
Paradoxus, from Van Diemen’s Land, in good preservation, by Dr. Adam. A 
cross bow and quiver of arrows, with a specimen of the poison used for the 
arrows, from Captain Bellew, who states that such poisoned arrows are used by 
certain tribes of hill people in the Morung ; but cannot afford any information 
relative to the tree from which it is taken. It was resolved to transfer the 
packet of poison to the Medical and Physical Society, in the hope that some of 
its members may be induced to investigate its nature. 

An extract of a letter was read from Mr. Scott, agent for the Governor 
General on the N. E. frontier, to Mr. Swinton, dated Churra Poongee, 19th 
June, in which Mr. Scott describes his visit to the cave in the neighbourhood, 
and the precise situation of certain curious stalagmitic balls found on the floor 
thereof, some no larger than a pea, and aome as large as a cauliflower ; but 
the most numerous of the size and shape of a custard apple. 

Two letters from Dr. Gerard were transferred from the General Secretary, 
who stated that a collection of mineitil specimens referred to in them had 
arrived ; when it was resolved, that a committee be appointed to examine and 
report upon the minerals at the next meeting, to consist of Mr. Colder, Captain 
Herbert, Captain Jenkins, Dr, Adam, and Mr. Ross. 

Dr. Strong’s paper on boring for fresh water springs — read at the- last 
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fenend meeting of the Society, was transferred by the General Secretary to the 
Physical Committee, and^ifter some discussion on the subject of the borings now 
carried on in Fort William, it was resolTed, that Dr. Strong and Mr. Ron be 
requested to report to the next general meeting of the Society the progress 
made in the recent borings in the Fort, and the probable expense that may attend 
the prosecution of the work to the attainment of the desired objecL 

There were received from Dr. Hardic, of Oiidypore, — a paper on the Geology 
of the country to the eastward of Chiton— Sketch of section of the strata 
between Neemuch and Meintah, near Oudypore, with explanations— Sketch 
Map of the northern part of Megmaw, with extracts from an accompanying 
letter; Supplement to the Sketch of the Geology of Central India, &c* The 
reading of these was deferred to another meeting. 

French Acade^ny of Sciences.— At the meeting of the 2.')th October, 
M. Person read a memoir on a Galvanometer, of his invention, by means of 
which the existence of currents, however weak, and of the shortest duration, 
may be certainly detected. One of the first experiments made by him with this 
instrument, was to ascertain whether galvanic electricity, which acts so 
powerfully after death in producing conviilsiunF, be not the agent employed 
by nature to create the regular motions of life. Since Galvani’s discovery, in 
17B9, a great number of philosophers have endeavoured to establish a theory 
of the nervous system, considered as anelectrical apparatus; but none have 
succeeded. The recent theory of Messrs. Prevost and Dumas, however, 
appeared so ingenious, that the idea of electrical currents in the nervvs has 
acquired many partizans. With the view of obtaining a positive solution of the 
question, M. Person undertook a series of experiments on living animals, which 
he varied in a number of ways, employing instruments of extreme delicacy, 
adapted to shew the existence of currents of an almost infinitely short dura* 
tion ; yet he in no case detected the slightest indication of electricity. 

The result has led M. Person to regard the hypothesis of electric currents 
in the nerves as devoid of foundation ; and he supports his opinion by the 
following arguments : 

** Not even the slightest indication of electricity has ever been detected in 
any part whatever of the nervous system, although the means employed must 
have detected it if it existed, since it is demonstrated by actual experiment, that 
the electric currents must have passed from the nerves to metals, which are 
better conductors. 

“ Experiments proving that the nerves are not better conductors of electri* 
city than the muscles, it is obvious that a current can remain in the nerves only 
so long as their envelope is an isolating body, whereas it is proved by a multi* 
tilde of experiments to be incapable of isolating the feeblest currents ; so that a 
current in a nerve, instead of following its ramifications, would pass into the 
muscles, as soon as the latter afforded a shorter passage. This accounts for 
the irregularity observable in galvanic experiments. When a nerve of motion 
is pinched, drawn, or cauterized, the muscles in which it is distributed become 
convulsed ; a current acts the same without the need of proceeding the whole 
extent of the nerve ; contractions take place, however small the extent the 
nerve be traversed ; only, since electricity does not destroy the organ, the 
effect may be frequently repeated. If the results of experience are attended to, 
it will be seen that a nerve of motion, during life and during the period whilst 
irritability lasts, is in such a state, that whatever abruptly alters the relative 
position of its molecules, may occasion a contraction : so that the action of 
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dACtricity upon the verves must be temporarily assimilated to that of inecha» 
ntcal or ^emical stimulaiitfl. 

“ It is true that the experiments of Walsh, D'Humboldt, Guy-Lussar, 
Fahlbei^, and ^era, have removed all doubt of the commotion imparted by 
the torp^o sm^the gymnota being attributable to electricity ; but if the organ 
peculiar to these fibres generate the electric fluid, it is not thence to be inferred 
that the nervous system performs the same office, since its organization is 
altogether diflerent.*’ 

The ne# instrument of M. Person will clear up many doubtful points in the 
natural history of electric fislics' 

On the 4tb October, Baron d*Humboldt, in person, presented to the Aca- 
demy his work on the direction of the chains of mountains in the interior of 
Asia, and on the volcanos existing there. Messrs. Abel Remusat and Klaproth 
were the first to remark, on the credit of Chinese and Japanese ibafluscripts, 
the existence of these volcanos, distant 400 or 500 leagues from the sea. 
Ml d’Humboldt, in his travels to the Ural, has collected additional parti- 
culars relating to the same subject, and has fully established the existence 
of volcanos situated much more to the north than those previously known. 
M. d*Humboldt remarks, further, that the Caspian sea, having evidently ex- 
tended formerly over a much greater space than it does at present, the volca- 
nic mountains of Asia were in diflerent circumstances than they are at pre- 
sent. The chart accompanying the work exhibits a table of the heights of the 
principal chains there described. 

It is well known that two individuals who accompanied M. d’Hiimboldt in 
his journey to the Ural, Count Pallier and Mr. Smith, discovered diamonds in 
the soil brought down to the foot of this chain. Eight diamonds were found, 
in a short space of time, but winter coming on, the search was suspended. 
During the summer, the exploration recommenced, and seven more diamonds 
have been found. There is every appearance that more will be discovered as 
they go on, for this district which, like that of Minas Gcrahes in Brazil, con- 
tains gold and platina, seems to resemble it in every other respect. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Weitern India . — At the first meet- 
ing of this Society at Bombay, on die 25th May, a large proportion of the 
iBOBibers being present, the secretary rend a letter from Dr. liush, superin- 
tendent of the botanic establishment, on the subject of his prospective plans 
for introducing improvements in gathering and clearing cotton in the southern 
Mohratta country, which have hitherto answered hi!i utmost expectations; 
and the proposition of the same gentleman to give lectures on the application 
of botany and vegetable physiology to the agriculture, arts, and manufactures 
of Western India. A pod of Louisiana cotton, grown by Mr. Parish, was 
produced; the remarkable characteristics of which are, that some fibres of the 
adjoining seeds in each division appear to connect the seeds to one another in 
a series not merely matted together, but attached at both ends to a seed, and 
that the pod was larger than any description of cotton grown on this side of 
India. A beautiful muster of Company’s Toomail cotton, the produce of 1830, 
was also shewn, and stated to be a sample of the average quality of the season. 
Mr. Mutti (a native of Italy) produced specimens of silk, prepared under his 
superintendence in the neighbourhood of Poonah, in little more than a month 
after he commenced his experiments, which were pronounced •‘superior to 
any hithwto produced on this side of India,” though made from the coarse, 
common, and carelessly produced cocoon. The first specimen } produced 
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was considered by Fnunjee Cawasjiie ai equal to second sort Canton raw silk. 
The second 4-5th as equal to third sort Canton silk, but all of them mudi 
superior to any hitherto produced in India. Mr. Mutti expects the finest kinds 
will fetch fifteen rupees the puckah seer in the market, whid^ Sfill be a suffi- 
cient compensation for his trouble. 

The following is a report on these spedmens by four of the prindpal native 
brokers on the island : 

We, the undersigned silk merchants and brokers, have carefully examined 
the undermentioned samples of raw silk laid before us by Signor Mutti, and 
we find them to be as follows : 

That marked * ^ cocoons sublime * is of a yellow colour, a very fine 
quality, soft, and of equal thread, and undoubtedly first quality ; and is worth 
in this market twelve rupees per pucca seer. 

** That marked * f cocoons white sublime,* is also of first quality, very fine 
and even thread, soft, and of beautiful colour, and worth Rs. per pucca 
seer. 

“ That marked * f cocoons sulphur sublime * is also of first quality, soft, 
and even of thread, but not so bright a colour. Worth in this market Rs. Hi 
per pucca sccr. 

** The * white sublime * and * sulphur sublime’ more resemble the finest 
quality of China silk, and although not so bright, are softer and of finer 
thread. 

“ That marked * 4 -5th cocoons sulphur * is also of a good quality, and fine 
specimen of silk, not of a bright colour, but soft and even of thread, and 
worth 11^ rupees per pucca seer. 

** These four qualities are rather fine for Bombay and Deccan use; the4-5th 
cocoon adapted for Guzerat, and the finer sorts for Europe. 

** That marked * Irene * is of a beautifully yellowish white, a very superior 
silk, not so soft as the other specimens, but of an even strong thread, and 
better adapted for use in this country than the softer and finer qualities, and 
worth at least Rs. Hi per pucca seer ; any quantity of lr6ne silk will always 
command a preference to those of Persia, China, and Bengal. 

“ We cannot but express our surprise that the samples of silk now shewn us 
should be the produce of Signor Mutti’s silk establishment in the Deccan, 
never before conceiving such fine specimens of silk could be produced on this 
side of India ; and if the Ir6ne quality can be produced in quantity, it will 
supersede the Bengal, Persian, and China raw silks in this market. 

** We may here mention that the very finest quality of China silk is barely 
worth Rs. 11^ per pucca seer.” 

After planting nearly 2,000 mulberry trees on the Irowlee estate in Salsette, 
and organizing his plans for future proceedings, Mr. Mutti betook himself early 
in April 1830 to Poonah, where not finding silk eggs sufficiently matured for 
his purpose, he visited the gaol, where a certain portion of the prisoners are 
employed in producing raw silk. These people informed him that the eggs 
could not be hatched in less than nine months ; but Mr. M. convinced them to 
the contrary, and also gave them some instructions for nourishing the worms 
and working the silk produced by them. Mr. Richardson, assistant to the 
judge of Poonah, mentions that Mr. Mutti brought to the gaol, to see worked 
on the machine, a kind of cocoons which are found in the jungles, to obtain 
which Mr. Mutti personally toiled through the jungles between Candallah and 
Poonah, braving all the dangers of exposure. These cocoons, the prisoners 
declared, after a trial, would not produce silk, but Mr. Mutti’s experiments 
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prov«d the cantre^. He took the Eothoor Heug, e, treet of lend five oiiles 
from Poooah, which governipent have liberally granted him rent-free for fifiaea 
years, for the express purpose of forming a shrubbery of mulberry trees; and 
the result of his exertions were produced at the meeting of the Society. 

Framjee Cawasjee informed the meeting of his intention of trying indigo on 
his estate in Salsette this year, and of having obtained a supply of seed for 
that purpose from Bengal, as well as a person well qualified to sui^erintend the 
madttfacture of this article. He likewise mentioned having formed a plantation 
of upwards of 200 mulberry trees, with the view of introducing at some future 
and^convenient opportunity the raising and manufacture of silH in the ishtnd 
of Salsette. 


VAlllETIES. / . 

Expediiion into the interior of South Africa. — We have coHected'some parti- 
culars of the unfortunate expedition of Messrs. Cowic and Green to Dehigoa 
Bay, in 1838 and 1839, from the South African Advertiter and other sources. 

Mr. Alexander Cowic, a surgeon of Albany, and Mr. Benj. Green, a merchant 
•f Graham’s Town, set out, with an expedition, prepared at a considerable 
expense, in July 1838, for the purpose of proceeding overland to the Portu- 
guese settlement at Delagoa Bay. They were stopped in their progress by the 
commotions in the interior, occasioned by the operations against Chaka, and 
the movements of other savage tribes. It was not till the end of December 
that they commenced their descent of the precipitous sides of the Omzimvobo 
or St. John’s River,* nearly 3,000 feet high, which occupied four days. They 
visited the chief of the Lemangwani tribe, named Matuana, and also some 
descendants of Europeans, wrecked at various times on the coast of Cafiiraria, 
respecting whom Mr. Bain received some intimation.f 

Having crossed the barrier of the Omzimvobo, they entered the Amaponda 
country, which was nearly depopulated by Chaka and his Zoolas. This tract, 
especially that portion near the sea, is represented as indescribably beautiful, 
consisting of luxuriant meadows watered by copious rivulets ; hills and plains 
diversifying the prospect ; rivers swarming with fish and with bif^opotami ; 
forests of gigantic trees, some as high as seventy or eighty feet, the recesses 
of the forests filled with elephants ; fields of sweet cane, millet, and maize, 
of unparalleled fertility. 

The expedition proceeded from thence along the shore, seldom meeting with 
natives, until it reached Mr. Fynn’s kraal, near Port Natal, where they col- 
lected a mass of information respecting Chaka, his country, and people. 
Here Messrs. Cowie and Green abandoned their original des^n of striking off 
directly northward of Natal, and penetrating the Bechuana country (which 
had been devastated by the horde of the Mantatees), for the purpose of laying 
down the numeroua sources of the Orange river, and returning to the cofony 
by Litakaa. 

They crossed the Omtongala, or Fisher’s River of the charts, in February, 
and on the 1st March reached Nabambe, on the Zimtlanga River, the village of 
Cheka’s brother and successor, Dingaan, who is very popular amongst hie 
tribe, and of whom Mr. Green speaks in the most flattering terms, as anxioue 
to anticipate their wants, hospitable without ostentation, and displaying a 
magnanimity and capacity befitting the chief of a great people. He assured hit 
guests that his conduct should be of an opposite character to that of bis preo 
decessor, and that hit only amlntion was to make hie subje*^ fi*e and happy. 

• SsB sn Account of Mr. BMn'i EspedltioB, Atfet. /owm., ff J., vcd. U. pn \ IW*. P.170. 
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This kraal, or Tillage, which if about ISO niileii N.E. of Port Natal, and its 
whole neighbourhood, are described as very populous. The huts are built 
after the manner of the Callbrs proper, but are cleanef, and more commodious 
within. The country is fertile j cultivation is very extensively practised ; two 
kinds of sugar-cane are mentioned by the travellers ; one, the tacchartm offi^ 
note, or true sugar-cane, was found all the way from thence to Delagoa. The 
other was a smaller kind, the reed about the thickness of the little finger. 

Whilst at Nabambe, a party of about forty bastard Portuguese visited the 
kraal, one of whom was copper-coloured and had straight hair; all were 
dressed in long chints gowns fkstened at the waist. The object of their visit 
was to procure food ; their nation resided near the Portuguese fort, and had 
been despoiled, they said, by the armies of Chaka. These people represented 
to Messrs. Cowie and Green that it was only five days* journey to Delagoa, 
which induced them to resolve to penetrate thither, leaving their waggon and 
most of their suite. 

They commenced their arduous and fatal undertaking on the 6th March, 
and entered upon a barren and desolate country, over which they travelled 
for thirty-five days without meeting with a human being. They lost their 
pack-horse, with their wardrobe and necessaries, down a precipice, which 
reduced them almost to a state of nudity : provisions were readily procured. 

The St. Lucia river, of which the Ziintlanga is a principal (the western) 
Iwanch, has three others, the Volossle Imptiopie, or White Volossic, the 
Volossic Innansie, or Black Volossie, and the Volossie, which is the eastern- 
most source : these having all united about thirty-five miles from the sea, form 
the Omvolossie, or Great Volossie, the St. Lucia of the maps. The ford of 
the Black Volossie, where the travellers crossed, the day after they left 
Nabambe, was 100 yards wide, much infested by alligators, the banks marshy 
and thickly lined with fig-trees loaded with good fruit, their trunks six feet in 
diameter. Like the Jleu* Indicttf they possess the property of throwing down 
branches to the earth, which take root. 

Proceeding through a hilly country, they passed a long defile in the Ingam- 
manya or Black Tiger Mountains, and crossed the Morrie and Sordwana 
rivers on the 9th. Game of several kinds was plentiful, and a new species of 
tiger occurred, very ferocious, and totally distinct from the colonial kind. 

The Omkoosie River is about 300 feet broad, and rapid : on its banks they 
killed a large bea constrictor. They skirted a large range of mountains, called 
the Bombo, running nearly N. and S. On the 11th, keeping close to their 
base, and on the western side, they waded the Pongola river, which passes 
through the range towards the sea. The country was fiat, swampy, and 
covered with mimosas. 

They ascended the Bombo Mountmns on the IBth, and on their sunlmits, 
diversified with wood, hill, and dale, and cultivated land, they fell in with 
many natives, and were dissuaded from proceeding in consequence of the 
approach of the annual Delagoa fever. The travellers, however, wOre 
unwilling to relinquish the great object of their toil ; and on the 14th they des- 
cended with difficulty the last hilly barrier, forded the Ungovomo River, and 
reached Undoloroba*s kraal, a petty chief of the Unnumio tribe, under SadbOka. 
Here, and at most of the succeeding villages, they were received with distniat 
and hesitation : the people appeared' ahnost' starving. 

The climate now chatigbd'fimm raiti to heat; the nights were cold, ntw, and 
damp. On thd Ifith they re-crossCd the Ungovomo, and eneshnpdd on the 
Omfobo* Lake or Bea Cow Pond, near did confluence of the Ua^onfo awd 
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;^oiigoIa Rivers. They travelled along the banks of the latter, crossed the 
Mapoota River, near its junction with the Pongola, and reached a beautiful 
lake about four miles long and 400 feet wide, its waters fresh, and as translu- 
cent as glass. It contuned alligators, hippopotami, and an innumerable diver- 
sity of fish. Its banks are decorated with splendid shrubs, and a verdant 
lawn formed a carpet for the elegant spring buck, and a species of antelope not 
to be found in the colony. 

The l^avellers proceeded through a desolate tract, impeded by salt lakes, 
stagnant Water, boggy ground and forests of stunted shrubs, till their arrival 
in sight of Delagoa Bay on the 22d March 18Si>. Here they expected a res- 
pite Iroin their fatigue, and a reception suitable to European civilization. 
But th^ had got amongst slave-traders. Mr. Green, in a letter dated the 
S3d March, states that they were only nominally the governor’s guests ; not 
the partakers of a kind and generous hospitality, but the customers of a 
trading governor, whose rapacit)' was only equalled by his brutality. The 
name of the governor of the Portuguese settlement is Texeira. He appeared 
to be the only merchant, and consequently he exacted from his visitors their 
little all in exchange for absolute necessaries, and suffered them to depart 
without a shoe to their foot. The party were kindly treated at the fort. 

Before their departure from this place, they had become greatly enfeebled by 
its debilitating climate, though they remmned there only seven days. Mr. 
Cowie was taken ill on the 4th April ; he tried phlebotomy, and fancied him- 
self relieved; but he died the same night. The ensuing day their faithful 
Hottentot servant, Platje, died. Their death seems to have stultified Mr. 
Green, who died three days after Platje, according to the interpreter, more 
from grief and nervous excitement than through fever. He was a powerful 
athletic man, possessed of great courage and agility, and from having grappled 
with and killed a tiger, was often called T^ger Green, He and his unfortunate 
companion were enthusiastically attached to science, in the cause of which 
tliey perished. 

It is gratifying to learn that there is every likelihood ot liie papers of these 
travellers being published, which abound with details of natural history as well 
as geography. 

The Sikkim Mountaint , — veiy interesting report of the climate and capa- 
bilities of these hills, more especially of a place called Daigeeling, has just 
been drawn up by Captain Herbert, who, in consequence of the favourable 
accounts which reached government on the subject, and of the advantages that 
would accrue from the establishment of a sanatariuin there, was instnicted to 
proceed to the spot, in company with Mr. Grant, of Malda, who had first 
drawn attention to the subject, and who was enthusiastic in prmse of the 
place and its inhabitants 

Accordingly, on the 6th of February, Captain Herbert lell Calcutta, by dawk 
for Malda, and joining Mr. Grant, both proceeded to Dinajpore. Leaving 
Maida, they entered the Purwa jungle, the site of a city more ancient and 
extensive even than the celebrated city of Gour itself, the ruins of which are in 
the vidnity of Malda. At Dinajpore diey halted a day, to allow of the tents 
and baggage making progress, and next morning arrived at Titalya, a station 
which has been recently abandoned as a cantonment. The buildings, however, 
are still in good order, and would be useful in the event of an establishment at 
Dargeelkig. From Titalya they pushed on to Nijantra, on the left bank of the 
Balsan Nuddi, a small liver, which, flowing by Dinajpore, at length joins the 
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Mahanuddee, on the eastern bank of which, on a fine, high, open, and dry 
country, Titalya is situated. From Nijantra they marched in two days to the 
foot of the hills, where, leaving their heavy baggage, they proceeded on foot to 
Dargeeling, where they arrived on the 19th of February. They baited the 
next day, and then commenced their return. On the morning of the 8th of 
March Captain Herbert arrived in Calcutta, having been absent about thirty 
days, of which seven were halts. The travelling distance of Dargeeling from 
Calcutta be computes to be about three hundred and thirty miles. 

The place itself is situated on one of the numerous ramifications of the l^n- 
chul mountain, elevated nearly nine thousand feet, and which forms so remark* 
able a feature in every view of the Sikkim hills, from the plains. This rami- 
fication takes a northern direction, and about two or three miles from the sum- 
mit, after a uniform descent, rises into a small spreading protuberance : while 
a second ramification, of some breadth, is thrown off to the westward. This 
spot is the site of Dargeeling, and on the summit of the knoll are remains of the 
goomboo, or monastery, the kazee*s house being below, on the spreading part 
of the ridge. 

On the question of establishing a sanntarium at Dargeeling, Captain Herbert 
is of opinion that the climate, the salubrity of the approaches, and the con- 
venience of the situation, all speak in its favour. 

Dargeeling, like Calcutta, must, of course, have a cold, a hot, or rather warm, 
and a rainy season. It is now sufficiently well known, that in places situated 
under the same parallel of latitude we can accurately estimate the difierence 
of climate, as far as mere temperature is concerned, by their differences of eleva- 
tion. By comparisons made between climates, it is satisfactorily established, 
in India at least, that as we ascend in elevation the temperature of the air falls^ 
at the rate of about one degree for every three hundred feet. The elevation 
of Dargeeling above Calcutta is 7>2IB feet. We may then confidently 
reckon on a mean temperature twenty-four degrees below that of Cal- 
cutta. The mean temperature of Dargeeling may be even a little lower, 
on account of its having a higher latitude, by nearly five degrees, and a nor- 
thern aspect. The same estimate may be applied to the mean temperature of 
each month, with a similar allowance in favour of the place for the difference of 
latitude.” According to this, when the mean temperature of the hottest 
month is eighty-seven degrees in Calcutta, within doors, it will be sixty-three 
degrees at Dargeeling ; and when the mean maximum temperature is ninety- 
three degrees at Calcutta, it will be sixty-nine degrees at Dargeeling : thus, in 
a word, the mean annual temperature of the place is only two degrees above 
tliat of London (fifty-two degrees), and it is eleven degrees under that of the 
coldest month in Calcutta.— Co/. Gov, Gaz, 

The Calcutta Gleanings of Science contuns the following account, from a 
paper by Lieutenant Bissot, Quarter-Master-Generars department, of the cus- 
toms and manners of the Kyanus, or inhabitants of the mountains. 

” The Kyanus acknowledge no Supreme Being ; nor have they the most 
distant idea of the creation. They worship a tree, named by them Subri, 
which produces a black berry, of which they are fond. They suppose a peculiar 
substance is sent from above for their worship, which is searched after and 
adored with superstitious awe. As soon os a thunder storm has ceased, end 
nature becomes calm, they repair in a body to the spot, where from the 
destruction of any tree the substance is supposed to have fallen, and commence 
digging for it with great care ; on being found, a hog and cow are immediately 
sacrificed and eaten, when it is given to the pasin, who uses it as » taliMnnn in 
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the cure of the rick, they posaesring the moat aovereign contempt for all Idnda 
of medicine. Their ideas of right and wrong are confined to thrir rriatire 
care of their flocks and fhmilies. The good man ia he who takea care of hia 
father and mother, looks after his hogs and cattle, eats the moat meat, and 
enjoys btmaelf in drinking a liquor distilled from grain : the bAd man is the 
abstemious, as he is thought an unworthy wretch for not enjoying, to the 
utmost of his power, the blessings nature has bestowed. Of this latter class 
there are very few. Of future rewards and punishments they appear to have 
some vague idea : good would attend the good, they said, and evil the bad ; but 
where or by whom inflicted they know nothing. 

** Their only belief of any future state is confined to transmigration, and 
even that very indefinite, as they have no scruple in killing any animal, either 
for forid'or sacrifice. 

^ Yobantang, a hill from the summit of which the whole world is supposed 
to be seen, is looked upon with peculiar sanctity. To this place the bodies of 
their dead are carried ; if the superiors of any tribe or village, they are burnt, 
and their ashes being collected in a basket of bamboo, are then, interred ; a 
small bouse is erected over the spot, and covering the grave is a rudely 
dirved image of the deceased, laid horizontally, which is supposed to ward off 
evil spirits. If the deceased i& poor, he Is buried without any distinction of 
place, unless in the immediate vicinity of the holy mountain. Those tribes 
inhabiting the tract of roountrins near the Main river, carry and btim their 
dead at the bill of Haulatain, which is likewise deemed sacred. 

** Death is not looked upon os an event to be regretted ; on the contrary, 
on the demise of any member of a family, the whohs assemble and testify their 
joy, in feasting, drinking, and dancing ; in fact, every event through life, from 
their birth to their demise, a marriage, a divorce, a virgin’s purity or impurity, 
or religious ceremonies, are all taken advantage of as pretences for indulgence 
in sensual pleasures, a feast being always the finale to any thing extraordinary 
** Marriage is a mere tacit agreement between the parties, and is annulled by 
the offemfing party paying a fine to the oUier. Adultery is not looked upon as 
very crinioal, the damages to the injured husband being an ox, a spear, and a 
string of cowries, be taking back, if be pleases, the Althlen fair one^ who ia 
thus restored to her original purity. The bridegroom having chosen his future 
helpmate, makes a present to her father of an ox, a spear, a pig, a aword, tabor, 
and a gourd of liquor ; the bride is then handed over to him, and the day is 
spent in rejoicing and feasting, all the village,, young and bid, being invited. 

** Unlawful intercourse between the sexes is punished by the male ofleoder 
paying the fine of an ox to the parents of the female delinquent ; if she proves 
pregnant, and her seducer does not choose to v marry her, he is obliged to keep 
the child and pay to her the forfeit of a bullock, which latter arrangement 
restores her to her fair fame ; marriage, however, is the general result. If the 
daughter of a chief is seduced, three IniUocks is the price of her chastity, and 
the same law holds good iu the event of her pregnancy ; only if no murriage 
trites place, the man is mulct in damages of three oxen. Incest is a very rare 
and uncommon crime, but is absolved by the ofienders paying an ox to their 
father. 

" Murder is punished by riie offender giving up three men as slaves to the 
friends of the deceased ; if he be unable to do so, which is generally the cose, 
thirty rupees (or tiebalsjr s head is token as a substitute ; should he be so poor 
as to'be incapable of cfekig either, be is taken as a slave himself, nor cah bu 
aftithRHnrd' be ransomed* Should a dSUrderer eaeape^ imd take rafiigo* ih any 
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Tiilage^ it » iomiedMiftely rtqaired to give lura ep, ead pekiom refiMetr bet 
should it do so, the ft^ds of the murdered penon, epaisted by their IbUowr 
villagers, carry arms egaiost it, and never eease until otte party is eompiefely 
defeated, their village bnmt, and totally ransacked and plundered. Should the 
murderer be retaken, he does not share the fate of his defenders, but is only 
kept in continued slavery, his original punishment. 

Thefl; of grain is punished by the thief paying thirty tickals, if the value 
of the article is below that sum ; if above it, sixty tickals, and so on in propor- 
tion. If unable to pay, he is taken as a slave by the person from whom the 
grain was stolen, nor can he redeem his liberty, 

** Silver coin, which is used among them in a very small proportion, is 
obtained from the inhabitants of the plains in exchange for the scanty produce 
of the mountains, which consists in honey, bees'-wax, iron ore, and amohed 
fish, together with a coarse cloth, maniifiictured frosn the wild cotton by the 
women, who take charge of all domestic concerns, and are consequently very 
valuable, which is the principal reason for the men preferring marriage in case 
of afaux pas, to the mulct of keeping the child or paying the ox ; in fiict, these 
forfeitures are merely nominal, as not one , probably, out of a hundred of 
these poor people, could pay thirty tickals for theft or murder ; and their 
slavery is merely service; nor are the crimes which have been enumerated at 
all common among them. The faces of the females arc rendered particularly 
hideous from being tattooed completely over with a blue colour.** 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Observations on Ike Nature and Treatment Cholera ; and on the Pathology of Mucous 
Membranes, By Alex. Turnbull Chkistib, M.D., Madrus Med. Establishment. 
Edinburgh; Madachan and Stewart. London; Simpkin and Marshall. 1828. 

This work, which is the substance of an essay read before the Medical Society of 
Madras, with additions from tlie valuable observations of Mr. Annesley, and tliu iveent 
remarks of the French pathologists in the mucous membranes, is the result of very 
eitensive experience on the treatment of the cholera morbus in India, from 1823 to 
1826, particularly at Darwar, and throughout that district, where it raged with great 
violence in the years 1825 and 1826. ** Native doctors, witli supplies of medicine, 
and instructions for the treatment of cholera, were deputed by the author, by order of 
governuicnt, to those parts of the district where the disease was known to prevail ; 
and the infonnation which he thereby obtained proved useful in enabling him to confirm 
some of hib opinions regarding tlie nature and treatment of the disease.'* 

It is not practicable, within the space which we can allot to a subject adapted solely 
to profiessional readers, to examine Dr. Christie’s observations and theory with the 
attention they deserve. It is sufficient to say, that he refers the pathological cause of 
cholera to the mucous system, which Ife found, in his experience, was, from tlie com. 
mencement, in every cose, the principal cause of the disease. He has, accordingly, 
prefixed to hb observations a few general remarks on the pathology of this part of the 
system. 

As this Aarful disease is making rapid approaches to tlie west, and os its character 
and origin still remain equivocal, every work on the subject, the result of actual expe. 
rientie in tlie country where it originated, isfiighly acceptable. 

T/jc History of France, By Etbe Evans CaowK. Vol. L, being No. XTI. of T%e 
Carnet Cyclopesdia. London, 1830. Longman and Co. Tayler. 

This promises to be a we]l.executed epitome or digest of the History of Franef^ of 
which die present volume comprehends that portion included between the comqtolii^* 
ment, Uiat is, the chronicles nf the Merovingian and Carlovingian rulers, to tbnAMMl 
of, the reign of Henry 1V« A.D. 1610. Mr.^CJ^e, following the judieious exkai^ 
of Sir James Mackintoeb, in hie History of England, has touched rapidly and euper- 
fidally tha less interesting parts of the history,— the sqnabblee of petty chie& end 
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j3nDcei,«*ihe ImUIm of tlw Kites and Cranes,— and fixes the reader's attention upon 
%e great land-marks of history*— the growth of civil institutions,— the Incipient causes 
oT those great change^ which were latent even to the eye of the coutemporaiy historian 
He deserves great credit for the ability with which his summaries of character are 
executed. 

Hisloty of the War of Independence in Greece. By Thomas Kxigbtlkv, Esq. Vol. II. 

being No. LXI. of Constable's Miscellany. Edinburgh; Constable, and Co. 

London ; Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1830. 

This volume contains the transactions of Uie war from the meeting of the Congress, 
of Greek deputies at Piadi, near the ancient Epidaurus, in 1B22, to the evacuation 
of the Morea, and the treaty between Russia and the Porte in 1829, whereby the stipu- 
lations of the treaty of London were acceded to by the latter power, and the Greek war 
terminated. 

The whole of this narrative is full of interest, and the author has made an excellent 
use of his copious but often conflicting auUiorities. 

History the Conquest of Peru by the Sjianianls. By Don TxLBsroHO de Tbueba t 

Cosio. Being No. LXIl. of Miscellany. Edinburgh; Constable and 

Co. London ; liurst. Chance, and Co. 1830. 

The compiler of this work is a Spaniard, the author of the ** Life of Ilernan 
Cortes but, although treating of a subject which is calculated to awaketl national 
feelings, we sec no reason to distrust the author's declaration, tiiat those feelings have 
been carefully subdued whilst he was performing the duties of an historian. In the 
estimate of the character of Pizarro, for example, we find a fair adjudication of his 
merits and his vices— his heroism, magnanimity, and talents, contrasted with, but not 
overshadowing, his cruelty, rapine, and injustice. 

The work seems to have been compiled from the original historians, to which, indeed, 
a Spaniard would he more likely to resort than to writers of other nations ; and is, 
moreover, well written. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

H. II. Wilson, Esq. has in the [iress, at Calcutta, a new editibn of his Sanscrit and 
English Dictionary, much enlarged. This very valuable work has been out of print 
for some years. It is quite superfluous to call the attention of Oriental scliolars to a 
work which is now a standard authority. 

A new periodical has recently appeared at the Cape of Good Hope under fbc title of 
“ The South African Quarterly JouriiBl.” 

Mr. Came has in the press, a new work entitled, tlie Exiles of Palestine, a Tale of 
the Holy Land. 

The author of “ Pandurang Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo,” ** The Zenana,” Ac., 
has in the press a new work entitled The Vizier’s Son^ 

The Military Bijou, or the Contents of a Soldier’s KnapsBck,*being the Gleanings of 
Thirty-three years* active Service, by Mr. John Shipp, is in the press, in 2 vols. 12mo. 
These volumes will contain upwards of three hundred original subjects. 

Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke announces. Sketches in l^pain and Morocco ; contain- 
ing an Account of a Residence in Barbary, and of an Overland Journey from Gi- 
braltar to England. 

The following, relating to the Serampore Missionaries, arc announced Hie 

press: — A Defence of the Serampore Missionaries, in reply to the Rev. ^.'Hyer’s 
Pamphlet, by the Rev. Dr. Marshman ; — Review of two Pamphlets, by the Rev. J. 
Dyei^ the Rev. Eustace Carey, and W. Yales, in twelve letters to tlie Rev. John 
Foster ; by^ohn C. Marsliman ; — Thoughts on the Discussions which have arisen from 
the Separation between the Baptist Missionary Society and the Serampore Missmoaries* 
by the Rev. Dr. Car^. 

There is in the press, a Concise View of tbe Succession of Sacrad Literature, in a 
Chronological Arrangement of Authors and tlieir Works, from the Intervention of 
Alphabetical Characters, to the Year of our Lord 1445. Fart I. By Adam Clarke, 
LL.D., F.A.S, &c. &c. Fart II. By J. B. B. Clarke, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The first volume is nearly ready for publication. 
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(Calcutta. 

Svrann Covet, March 1. 

Martin and others v. Palmer and others, 
—Sir Edwsrd Ryan this day delivered his 
judgment on the exceptions taken to those 
parts of the report of the Master in Equity 
of the Supreme Court, which found that 
tlie testator. General Claude Martin, was 
domiciled at Lucknow, and that there w'as 
not sufficient evidence for him to say 
whether Constantia House and the Col- 
lege there to be instituted could, with re- 
ference to the sanction and disposition of 
the government at Lucknow, be carried 
into effect. 

In the course of the last term these 
points were argued by the Advocate-Ge. 
neral, and Mr. Cockran for the Advocate- 
General, by Mr. Compton and Mr. Prin- 
sep for the city of Lyons, and by Mr. 
Minchin and Mr. Dickens for the next of 
kin of the late General Martin, and the 
case stood over for consideration. 

Sir Edward Ryan said that he thought 
both of the exceptions which had been taken 
to the Master’s report must be allowed, and 
that it must be sent back to him tobeaineiid. 
cd. He stated that under the decree, the 
Master was directed to inquire and report 
what was the domicile of tlie testator, and 
whether, by the laws and usages obtain- 
ing at Lucknow, the inheritance and suc- 
cession of and to the real and personal 
estates of deceased person'., being Euro, 
pean Christians, are regulated by the Ma- 
houiedan law or by the laws of the place 
and country of the bii ths of sucli deceased 
persons, or by what other law or usage. 
In the present rejiort, the Master had 
stated that, in his opinion, General Martin 
was domiciled at Lucknow, but he had 
wholly omitted to infoi m the .court by 
what law die inherilance and snccession 
to his property is to be governed. 'I'hc 
only reiMdtt^^ court could require fiom 
the JVj^fH^^^''l^port on the domicile, was 
to manner the property was 

to 

Jjl^T Joying attentively perused the 
whffli^.^^the evidence given in this case, 
his Ut^wip stated that he was of opinion 
that G^eral Martin was not domiciled at 
Lucknow, which is a Mohomedan country, 
and to which, therefore, the observation 
of Sir W. Scott, in the case of the ** In. 
dian chief,” 3 liobinson’s Admit alty Ucp. 
closely apply. He then cited it : *Mn 
the western part of the world,- alien mcr- 
chants mix in the society of the natives, 
and they become incorporated to almost 
the full extent. But in the east, from the 
oldest times, an immiscible character has 
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been kept up ; fbreigners are not admitted 
into the general body of the nation ; they 
continue strangers and sojourners es all 
their fathers were.” And in tlie appendix 
to that case, the certificates of the consuls at 
Smyrna establish the same point. If Luck- 
now had been a Christian country, bis 
Lordship admitted, it would have been 
a more difficult question, aliliough even 
then I)C should have been of opinion that 
General Martin had an English domicile. 
General Martin was in the lialf-pay of the 
Company till Ids death, and he was up. 
pointed to the command of the Vizier’s 
troops in 1799, from tlie confidence the 
Governor-General had in his zeal fur the 
service of the Company. 

On the second point he thought also 
the letters received from the resident at 
Lucknow, in answer to the applications of 
the government made to him fur that pur- 
pose, shewed clearly that the foundation 
and establishment of the colh-gc at Luck, 
now can never be carried into effect with 
the sanction and disposition of the govern, 
ment at Lucknow. He must therefore 
allow both these exceptions. 

He then added, that he hoped, ns the 
determination of tlie court on the present 
question would enable the master to enter 
into the amount of the residue of the cs- 
Lite after the payment of legacies end 
bequests in the will, that tins case would 
be brought forward again for further di- 
rections, perhaps final decree, in the sit- 
tings after the pre.scnt term. 

With respect to the pensioners, all 
parties concurred in the wish, if possible, 
that they should he imincdiately satisfied, 
and their pensions secured. If the Master 
would report specially .ns to them, he 
woidd on motion, with consent of the 
parlies, order the amount due to them to 
be pai(1. 

We arc informed that yesterday, al- 
tliough a day in term, was a day .nl together 
blank of business in the Supreme Court, 
no judge having been on the bench, and 
no cuiiijc of any kind requiring his at* 
tendance. This is, we believe, almost un. 
exampled in the judicial annals of British 
India. — John RvU, March 6. 

On the IDtli February, Adolpli Goursac^ 
a young gentleman of most rcbpectablo 
apjiearanue, son of a colonel in the French 
army, an apprentice on txiard tlie Gauge 
et Garonne, «'as tried for having, on the 
night of the 5th January last, feloniously 
stolen 180 sicca rupees, the property, of 
Hullodhur Day ; and having, on tbie eaid 
5tb day of January, feloniously made an 
(A) 
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assHiilt upon one Sibchunder Burrollt by 
stabbing him with a dagger for the pur- 
pose or effecting liis escape, with intent 
to maim and disable him. 

The judge fSir £. llyan) said the evi- 
dence against him was very strong. He 
also expressed surprise that some of the 
officers of the prisoner’s ship, who had 
sigded a paper (not evidence) giving him 
a high character for humanity and can. 
dour, and stating that be had been placed 
under the care of one of them, were not 
present to give evidence in his favour. 

The jury, after retiring for twenty mi- 
nutes, returned a verdict of not guilty. 

XMSOrVKNT DRIfTOIls' COURT. 

Palmer and On Saturday the pe- 
tition from the creditors of the late firm 
of 1 'aimer and Co. was deciilcd on by the 
court, the learned judge ( llyan) refusing 
the prayer of the petitioners, as beyond 
the power of the court to comply with. 

* In delivering his judgment, Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan took occasion to express his 
surprise at several circumstances con- 
nected with the petition of the creditors. 
It referred to a “ large majority '* of the 
creditors as concurring in its object; and 
yet it was remarkable, that not one name 
of a European creditor was attached to it, 
and only about twenty names of native 
creditors. It set forth that, in the opinion 
of the petitioners, the interests of the ere- 
ditors would •be better looked ailcr under 
tlic management of tlie partners of the 
late firm, subject to tlie control of four 
assignees, two European and two native, 
to be now chosen by the court. Tlie learn- 
ed judge said he must recollect, that the 
meeting of creditors, which chose the 
present assignees, was most numerously 
attended, being publicly called, on tlie 
failure taking place ; and that the petition 
then presented to the court to sanction 
those appointed, was signed by upwards 
of sixty, both European and native cre- 
ditors. In tlie present case the petitioners 
had assembled at the late office of the in- 
solvents, under circumstances of less pub- 
licity than those that had attended the first 
meeting, and were besides few in num. 
her, and altogether of the class of natives. 
For these petitioneiiW.iaftirm the court 
that the proposed aif|i#|hniimt would be 
better than the exislir^^fi, ffid appear to 
him very strange, as os speaking of 
themselves as “ a large majority ” of the 
creditors. Ho was quite convinced that no 
four assignees, were the measure within 
the reach of the court, acting in concert 
with the partners of Ae late firm, could 
do equal justice to the body of creditors, 
as the existing trustees, who were many 
of them chosen from other mercantile es- 
tablishments, and known to possess the 
information and knowledge, so indis. 


penaable in winding up a concern of such 
intricacy and magnitude as the present. 

A petition to a similar purport with the 
above, was also presented by Mr. Palmer, 
the senior partner of the late firm. This 
petition, the learned judge said, he ol). 
served differed from the other, in having 
tlie names of two of the assignees attached 
to it, Mr. Cleland explained to the bench, 
tiiat the two assignees, whose names ap- 
peared in the petition, signed in their 
character of creditors, not assignees. 
Both petitions were refused by the court.— 
Cal. John Bull, March 8. 

The petition first presented had for its 
object the postponement of the immediate 
sales of tlie factories, ships, and other 
durable property of the firm, and that the 
same might be kept up, with the assets in 
the hands of the assignees, till a gradual 
and, beneficial sale could be effected ; and 
also to have the present inconvenient 
number uf twelve assignees reduced to 
four, tw'o of wimm to be native gentle- 
men, and that they, with part of the 
members of the firm, should digest, and 
submit to the court for sanction, a plan of 
temporary management, such as would be 
most advantageous for the benefit of the 
creditors at large. They obsurve : 

" That in the present depressed condi- 
tion of the money-market of tliis presi- 
dency, it will be ruinous to the creditors 
at largo to bring to immediate sale the 
numerous and valuable indigo and otiier 
works and concerns, lands, ships, and 
durable properties, of which the said part- 
ners were either proprietors or mortgagees, 
or wherein they were beneficially interested. 

** That inasmuch as by reason of the 
extended dealings and transactions of the 
said firm in many and distant parts of 
Uie world, no distribution of the said es- 
tate and effectsi, or of the proceeds thereof, 
can be made, and no dividend declared 
for several months to come ; and it is ex- 
pedient for the common benefit, that the 
available sums and assets in the hands of 
tlie assignees should in the mean time be 
productively employed, it appears to your 
petitioners, that the same cannot be more 
properly or more beneficially invested than 
in the maintenance and keeping up of the 
said factories, works, and concerns, until 
tlie same can be gradually and deliberately 
disposed of." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HUKJEET SINGH. 

The following very precise and detailed 
account of this celebratad chief of tlie Sikha 
is from a " Sketch," written by a Hindu 
gentleman of Cidcutta, Baboo Kasiprasad 
Chose, and published in the QUcuUa Ma- 
gazine Far February last. The religioue 
feelings of the writer may be occasionally 
seen in it : 
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, Ranajlt Slnh is the ion of Maha Sinh, 
of the tribe of Sabasi. He is about fifty 
years of age, and of a middle stature, 
neither too thin nor too stout. 11c has lost 
the use of one of liis eyes in consequence 
of an attack of the sinall.|)Ox. His beard 
is long and flowing ; but he does not 6uf> 
fer his nails to grow, which is criminal, ac- 
cording to the tenets of the religion of the 
Slieiks. His dress is plain white, and he 
wears bis turban across his forehead, the 
left part of which descending down and 
covering the eye-brow of the left eye, 
which is blind, so as to shade it a little. 
His disposition is said to be very mild, in- 
somuch that when he formerly used to go 
about his country in disguise, to learn the 
disposition of the people towards the go- 
vernment, he used to question them re- 
specting the conduct of their magistrates, 
collectors, or their prince whenever he 
heard any complaint and was spoken ill 
of, he inquired into the nature of the 
grievance, calmly listened to it, and after- 
wards arriving at a station judged it im- 
partially, and often to the satisfaction of 
bis people. 

He rises at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, bathes, and then retires to a private 
room, where no one, not even his servants, 
are suffered to go. In this solitary situa- 
tion he counts over his heads and oflTers 
prayers till midday, when his priest, Mad- 
liusudana Pundit, goes and reads to him 
passages from the Puranas. At this time 
lie usually offers gifts to the Brahmanas. 
When it is daylight he either repairs to the 
fort to see the discipline of his trorps, or 
holds his durbar till ten or eleven o’cluck ; 
after which he retires from his court and 
takes his meal. The rest of his time till 
nine in the evening, when he retires to 
rest, is, according to circumstances, va- 
riously employed. 

He has three sons, viz. Khcrga Sinb, 
Shair Sinh, and Tara Sinh ; but the two 
latter arc not recognised by him as liiiL 
sons, and are not therefore treated liy him 
as princes. It is said that they were 
adopted by Ranajit Smh's fir^jt wife. When 
they came to years of maturity they could 
have no power as princes ; but their mo- 
ther's father having died without any otlier 
issue, Shair Sinh, tlie cider brother, in- 
herit^ his estates, and is at present a 
general under Kherga Sinh. Nevertheless, 
the three brothers arc said to bear a great 
aflTection for each other. 

llanajil Sinh has a grand*'on named 
Navanehal Sinh, by his son Khcrga Sinli. 
He is a promising boy of about twelve 
years of age, and is a great favourite di 
Ilanajit Sinh. 

Of all the native princes of the present 
day, Ranajit Sinh is the only one who can 
be properly called independent. He is 
possessed of a very enterprizing spirit, by 
which he has nut only raised himself to 


lovereignty over his own' nation (for the 
Slinks were formerly divided into many 
petty independent states), but has also at- 
tacked his Mahomedan neighbours^ with 
success. His fattier, Maha Sinh, laid the 
groundwork of the rising power of bis 
son. He enlarged his territories by making 
successful encroachments upon the adja- 
cent states, till at last he possessed himself 
of Lahore on the death of Khan Behadur, 
the Newab of that country. He soon after 
died, and left his acquisitions to his son, 
wliu, as mentioned before, by a mixture of 
courage and conduct comi>lete1y over- 
threw what is callcit thu Slieik federacy, 
and has made considerable conquests. At 
first his victorious career and growing am- 
bition were for some time checked by the 
dread of an invasion by Zeman Sliah, king 
of Cahill, who had entertained designs of 
extending his dominions on this side of 
India ; but upon his giving up those de- 
signs Ilanajit Sinh was encouraged to at- 
tack the forces of the monarch of Cabul, 
and gained success. At present his king- 
dom extends from Tatta on the south, to 
thu horilcis of Thibet on the north ; and 
fioin Calml on the west, to a little beyond 
tlie Setlez on the cast, comprising a very 
large extent of territories. 

The army which Ranajit Sinh maintains 
is said to be very large. Besides a consi- 
derable body of cavalry, on which the chief 
strength of an Asiatic king depends, there 
are eighty regiments of infantry, under 
the superintendence of French command, 
crs. These regiments are disciplined, 
nipped, and armed, according to the 
uropean method. Ranajit Sinh has like- 
wise made considerable improvements in 
his artillery department, under the inspec- 
tion of French commanders. His army is 
supplied with a great number of cannons, 
which are used according to the European 
mode also. It is said that the French em- 
ployed by Ilanajit Sinh have notliiiig to do 
with the command of the divisions to which 
tli^y are respectively attached. In time of 
war they are imprisoned, and in peace 
they teach European discipline to their re. 
spcctive corps; hut the ormy upon the 
whole is rather In the Asiatic style. It has 
several petty cliiefs, enjoying a certain de- 
gree of independence, and fixed portions 
of land allotted to them by Ran^it Sinb. 
In this point of view Kherga Sinb, the 
eldest son of Ran^it Sinh, is himself a 
IMitty chief, ruling over a tract of land in 
many ways independent of his father. The 
principal arsenal of Ranajit Sinh is at 
Amartasar, otherwise called Umritsor. 

But the greatest care of Raniyit Sinh 
seems to be to have an extensive treosi^ry^ 
which is so much needed in time of war. 
His principal treasury, which is at Fort 
Govind (or Govind.Garrah, os it is called 
by the natives), in Amartasar, is said to be 
very large. Its contents o^e variously de. 
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wribcd, and the immense plunder in 
money received in Cabul and Moultan 
was all transmitted to it. Besides, a ccr> 
tain sum is every day thrown in the prin. 
cipal trcaiiury, which is never made use 
of, but reserved perhaps for the most ur. 

and necessitous times, llie sort of 
^jj^used on this occasion is chiefly the 
Nanakslinhi, so called from Nanakshah, 
the founder of the religion of the Sheiks. 
The Mabomedshahi money is also current 
. in the dominions of Ranajit Sinli. 11c had 
two mints at Ainartasar, where both the 
Nannkshahi and the Muhoincdsliahi coins 
wwc struck j but one of them, which is 
said to have been founded by one of his 
mistresses, has a few years ago been abo> 
libbed, and in the other tlie Naiiakshahi is 
only struck at present. 

His revenue cannot be properly and ac- 
curately estimated. The land tax for a 
corn field is half the produce ; but the 
taxes of other lands vary accoiding to the 
article produced. In a place where there is 
4o established tenure, or where the land is 
farmed without any condition, the collector 
of the place, when the crop is ripe, appoints 
a moonsbee, with an assistant and two 
pcona, to measure out the land (if it were 
not previously measured), ascertain the 
nature of (lie crop, and fix the temporary 
tax fur that season only under a certain 
fixed rate. A landholder cannot sell his 
estate, or any part of it, but by the permis- 
sion of government ; the right of selling or 
buying lands therefore depends upon the 
pleasure of government. 

Visakha Sinh is at the head of the judi- 
cial authority, and thcie are under him one 
or two, or even three judges, in every dis- 
trict. The Sheiks have no code or fixed 
laws, but the decision of law mailers de- 
pends entirely U]ioii the caprice of the 
judge. If a person be not satisfied with 
tlie decision of the subordinate judge, he 
may make his complaint to Visaklin Sinh; 
and if he be still dissatisfied, he may ap- 
peal to Ranajit Sinh. But in so doing 
there is something to be dreaded. In case 
the complainant loses his case by the judg- 
ment of Visakha Sinh or Ranajit Sinh, he 
eiifiers a severe punishment, not only for 
the unreasonableness of bis complaint, bnt 
also for his presumption, in having endea. 
voured to bring the decision, and conse- 
quently the cliaractcrofthe judgCi in ques- 
tion. But the power of Visakha Sinh is 
limited only to civil cases. Neither be nor 
any of the subordinate judges can judge a 
criminal case, which sliould be referred to 
the tlianadars or the collectors of the place, 
who also exercise the civil authority, and 
whose decision is final. The thanador or 
the collector is also the governor of a fort, 
if there lie one. 

Nothing is deemed more criminal by 
^najitSiiih, or any of the Sheiks, than an 
ifijury to a brahman or a cow, both of 


whom are, as by every other Hindu lecC, 
regarded with great veneration by the 
Sheiks, and the death of eidier is punished 
with the same. This has greatly ingratiated 
Ranajit Sinh in tlie favour of his people, 
as well as the Hindus in general. His 
munificence towards the brahmans has not 
less contributed to his popularity. His 
usual gift to a brahman on certain religious 
days among the Sheiks is a golden bracelet 
of great or small value. It may be worth 
while here to observe, that scarcely any 
Hindu prince has ever treated the brah- 
mans with il liberality. 

A third great cause of Ranajit Sinh's 
popularity among the Hindus is his dread, 
fully ill treatment of the Mussulmans in 
his territories ; insomuch that they are, 
among the many instances of cruelty and op- 
pression partly exercised by orders of Ranajit 
Sinh, but mostly by his officers, prevented 
to litter their namaz (a daily prayer per- 
formed at morning, noon, and evening) 
sufficiently loud; that is, they are allowed 
to read it at their li^ime, or where it may 
not be hoard by any Sheik without the 
accompaniment of all tiiose vocal sounds 
which usually attend it. Tiiis exclusion of 
the Mussulmans from their religious cere- 
monies is considered by every Hindu as an 
act of great piety, and was one of the 
causes of a rebellion which but a short time 
ago look place in Cabul, but which was 
subsequently suppressed, after a great 
sloughtcr on both sides. 

IIIKnU COI.J.KCE. 

Tlie annual distribution of prizes to the 
pupils of tins establisliroeiil look jihice at 
the Towii-liall, un the 17tb Februan . The 
examinations, wbicli arc always vc ly par- 
ticular and occupy a considerable period, 
had been picviuusly licld by the visitor, 
and tlie prizes awarded to the most de. 
serving scholars of each class, who, at the 
public presentutiun, received them from 
the President of the Committee of Public 
Instruction, the Honourable W. B. Bayley, 
Esq. Tliesc prizes consist invariably of 
books in the English language. The 
capacity to benefit hy such productions, 
which we believe is not uncommon in the 
Hindu College, is, of itself, a sufficient 
indication of no ordinary command of the 
English language, and of no limited de- 
velopment of the iuiellcctual faculties. 
Fuiiher proofs of the same important re- 
sults of the system of education pursued, 
were afTordud by the written exercises and 
compositions of the upper classes, which 
were laid u])on the table— weattach less im- 
portance to tlie proficiency made in drew, 
ing, of which some very creditable speci- 
mens were exhibited ; or even to the re- 
citations, althouKh tliey were in general 
given with good delivery and gesticulation, 
and in a manner Uiat evinced the declaimera 
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wero fully in poucMloo not only of the 
MOfle. but of the spirit of the passages 
-which they recited. 

Besides the members of the committee 
of public instruction and the native mana- 
gers of tlie college, a number of gentlemen, 
botfi European and Native, were present ; 
amongst the former, we obncrved the Lord 
Bishop, his Excellency the Commandcr- 
iiuchicf. Sir Edward Kyan, and others. 
There were also a numW of lodieh pre- 
sent, amongst whom were Lady Bet|tinck, 
the Countess of Dalhousic, and Lady Grey. 
All the fair visitors appeared to take a lively 
interest in the ceremony, an interest which, 
to the pupils of the college, must, with 
the Englibli sentiments they cannot fail to 
have acquired, prove at once a recompense 
for their labours and a stimulus to their 
future exertions. — Cal. Gov. Gaz,i Feb. 22. 


HlhDOU SCHOOLS. 

A correspondent of the Itulia Gaxelfe, 
in giving an account of the examination 
and rehearsal of the school of Juggonioliun 
Bliose, before Sir E. llyan and the native 
gentlemen of the co.nrnittce, observes, 
with reference to the theatrical rehcar^ials ; 

however, it is woithy of coiisider.ition 
whether this is the best direction which (an 
be given to the cdncalioii of this class. 
Are not more solid, though less showy 
attainments more valuable, such aa a 
thorough understanding of the situation 
and principles of Cato ? by no means 
neglecting the art of public sjicaking.** 
He adds : “ tlie resent occurrciicu respect- 
ing suttee, also suggests a hint to the 
fathers of this school, who rigidly exclude 
from it all instruction concerning Chris- 
tianity ; even that portion of sacred history 
which is absolutely necessary to compre- 
hend European history. We revile the 
cruel rite, and mock the Shaster. The 
Hindoos are silent, for they arc ignorant of 
the sacrifices made under the law of Moses, 
and fear to look into our sacred books. 
We adopt all arms. Their point of honour 
is to fight with the arms of their ancestors, 
not remembering that they no longer can 
wield them. We profess to have laid aside 
the faggot, from a conviction that argu. 
ment is the better weapon for religion. 
Besides, is it not a disgrace to say, we fear 
to look into the history and principles of 
Christianity, lest we find our own history 
and faith invalidated?” 


Four destructive fires have happened 
within the same number of days succes- 
sively during the past week. The first in 
the Durrumtollah Road, a little to the 
eastward of tlie native hospital ; but this 
was fortunately limited to a few huts oc- 
cupied by cotton cleaners. The next oc. 


cuired on the north aide of Jaun Banr 
Street, opposite Feritram Baboo's man- 
sion: the damage, which wasextenuve, fell 
chiefly upon cloth merchants, mat-makeni^ 
and cow.kecpers. The third fire, which 
took place between Sunday night and 
Monday morning, was on the Chpwringheo 
Rood, a little to the northward of thf 
general post-oificc, and consumed many, 
huts, principally belonging to coopers/ 
hackremen, and wasliermen ; most of 
whom have suflurud severely, and many 
families have lost tlieir linen, &c. The 
fourth fire broke out on Monday noon at 
Colingah (nearly opposite to the southern 
entrance of the free school grounds), and 
destroyed a great number of native dwel- 
lings, and thereby bereft many chicondahs, 
tailors, servants, and others, of their little 
all . — India Gaz.f Feb, 25. 


SWINilLEHS. 

Wu understand that a pack of swindlers 
are still going about Calcutta obtaining 
goods under false names. The natives in 
the bar ir arc generally too wary for these 
impostors, but the Euiopean trader is too 
often taken in by them, and ought to be on 
Ills guard. \Vc have heard of two swindling 
transactions in the present week. A des- 
cription of their persons would be of 
service to the mercantile community.— 
C(d. John Jiullf Feb. 19. 

TIIR lUMU; TRESS. 

A periodical work, conducted entirely by 
Hindus, under the title of the Parthenon, 
has been started at Calcutta, and suddenly 
stopped. Wc give the following details 
respecting the cause of cessation, abridged 
from two opposite papers. 

The India Gasclte says: — “It concerns 
US to state that the Parthenon, the first 
number of which was published about ten 
or twelve days ago, has been discontinued, 
not however from want of support, but 
from circumstances of a different nature. 
The publication was avowedly the produc- 
Uon of Hindoos ; and as the writers were 
under the guardianship of parents and 
friends, who became alarmed at the pro. 
pagation of such liberal sentiments as the 
Parthenon contained, they interposed their 
authority to effect its suppression. Every 
individual who can calculate the conse- 
quences of such a measure, must at once 
perceive, that they arc likely to bp directly 
opposed to wbat they are expected to be. 
The experience of the past justifies such 
an anticipation. While upon this subject, 
we may os well inform the Europe^t com. 
munity of son^ of the proceedings of die 
natives. Hie abolition of the practice of 
suttee has induced them to ornnixe them- 
selves into a body, to wliiim they have 
given the name of Dhwrmah Shnika, or 
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** Religloui Afliodition.*' These defen- 
dants of the faith congregate weekly in 
difFerent parts of the town, Sunday hieing 
'their dajr of meeting. Excommunication 
of heretic^ a determination to force ortho, 
doxy dofi^the consciences of all, and 
violent oppmtion to all liberal measures, 
and the propagation of liberal sentiments* 
.'aeem to characterize their proceedings. 
Ignorant and bigoted as they are, their 
BteiM must necessarily be marked by im. 

’ becility and folly. The violence they dis- 
play will ere long produce a violent re- 
action, when it will perhaps be too late for 
them to discover the suicidal character of 
tlicir present measures. The liberal party 
have notliing to apprehend. Force cannot 
produce change of opinion, while it may 
lead many of the orthodox to doubt tlie 
virtue of ortliodoxy, when it is so sup- 
ported. Hence, if there he any falling 
off in numbers and importance, it must Itc 
from the side of the defenders of the faith ** 
« The Jo/in JBuU, in which paper appeared 
a letter animadverting upon the puhlica- 
tion, contains the following remarks upon 
its suppression 

We have the authority of the Itidia 
Gazette for stating, that the Parthenon has 
ceased to exist, after the appearance of one 
number. It was scarcely necessary for 
our cotemporary to odd, that it has not been 
discontinued from want of support, as Uie 
experiment of how far it might obtain 
public patronage, cannot be said to have 
been tried. But the reasons given by our 
cotemporary for the extinguishing of this 
liberal luminary, ere it had well given a 
twinkle amidst the gloom of native daik- 
ncss, is not unworthy of notice. Tlio 
publication, it seems, was avowedly the 
production of Hindoos : and such it ap- 
pears has been the rapidity with which the 
native mind has j}rogrcsai‘d of late years, 
that the writers of the Parthenon belong lo 
that class, ** that arc yet under the guar- 
dianship of parents and friends," that is in 
plain language, they are chUUren; and 
their fathers and mothers have taken it into 
their heads, that they have got into their 
hands playthings of rather a dangerous 
kind, and they have put tlieir veto upon 
these intellectual recreations. Tlie old 
people, says the editor of the India Gazette, 
** became alarmed at the propagation of 
such liberal sentiments os the Parfftenon 
contained;'* and the little ones can no 
longer deliver their puny oracles through 
the Parthenon, and tell the world, that 
the propagation of dangerous doctrines 
and erroneous sentiments cannot do harm 
in any society, while the organs of op. 
posite^ opinions are ready to expose their 
mischievous tendency ! W%do not for our 
part desire a stronger proof of the writers 
of the dead-and-gone Parthenon requiring 

the guardianship of parents and friends,^ 
than the promulgation of such opinions. 


Give these nodve diildnn hut ** an inch " 
of free discussion, and they will soon lake 
an ell." Their parents and guardiaiN 
have acted wisely in putting dowa sucli 
mischievous precociousness : and ytSdi /be 
history of the Parthenon, as iltfW ‘gieen 
by the editor of tlie India Gazette nmher 
literetiire nor morals will have any thing 
to regret at its suppression. But the 
event which the editor of the India Ga. 
zette says, “ it concerns hiiA to state," has 
given our cotemporary an opportunity of 
noticing some other proceedings of the 
natives, to which, he tells us, they have 
been driven by the abolition of the practice 
of the suttee. Tliis measure, it appears, 
has led them ** to organize th^selves into 
a body, to which they have given the name 
of Phurtnah Stibha, or * Itcligious Asso- 
ciation.’ " The editor of the Gazette, seem- 
ingly glad to get a sneer at what our 
liberals arc always attempting to ridicule, 
calls these natives defenders of the 
Faith," and informs us, that they meet 
weekly in different parts of the town to 
excommunicate heretics, and force ortlio. 
doxy down men’s consciences. So far as 
tlie object of these meetings is to maintain 
the reign of ignorance and superstition we 
most sincerely regret tliem ; although from 
all we have seen and know of tlie native 
character, we cannot apprehend much dan. 
gcr to the cause of iruUi, in thi^ir combi- 
nation in favour of that of error, unless 
indeed the (jsuse of the former should be 
maintained Witbimt judgment or know, 
ledge by its liberal and enlightened advo- 
cates. We have already stated on good 
authority, that one of the objects — and wc 
believe the principal object —is tc coun- 
teract, as far as possible, the attempts of 
the liberals to induce Parliament to open 
tins country to colonization, and with Uiat 
view to petition the Legislature not to 
grant tlie prayer of the late liberal meeting 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta. While we 
are ready to admit, that no very great fears 
need be entertained that colonization will 
ever take place, we must contend for the 
right of the natives to guard against it, by 
all proper and constitutional means, if 
tliey consider it fraught with danger to 
native interests*. 

CALCUTTA SCHOOL-BOOK SOCIRT. 

A public meeting of this society took 
place at the Town Hall, on the 24th 
February ; the president, the Hon. W. B. 
Bayley, Esq., in the chair. 

^veral speeches were delivered, by Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie, the Bishop of Calcutta, 
and others. We subjoin the following 
abstract of that of Sir Edw. Ryan 
** This society was instituted under 
the auspices of your president in 1817, 
and at its first commencement it^ received 
the liberal support of the -public. Tlio 
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lisk of nibierlbeili Ibr the yean 1817 
aod 1818 Domben SOO persona, of whom 
no lew than ei^rty are native gentlemen.'* 
I regret to say that from the last report it 
appears that your numbers have fallen off 
to less than 100, and that amongst that 
100 I find the names of only ten native 
gentlemen. In pro|iortionas your num. 
l>ers have diminished, so have (he zeal and 
activity of your president increased : and 
I may with the greatest truth say, as liaving 
in your committee ample opportunity of 
knowing the fact, that nothing is done in 
this society but under his vigilant and 
active superintendance. I cannot, how. 
ever, '•help calling the attention of our 
native friends to the statement I have made. 
It was for their interest, their improve- 
ment, and their happiness, that this insti- 
tution was founded. The numerous works 
we have printed in the native language, the 
adaptation of thfisc wc have printed in our 
own to the wants and wishes of the native 
community, are the strongest pledges we 
can give of our single and simple desire 
to afford books, the perusal of which may 
be the means of advancing in the scale of 
civilization all the inhabitants of the Bri- 
tisi) territories in India. I request, then, 
that our native friends, who by their pre- 
sence show more strongly than they could 
do by mere pecuniary contributions, the 
warm interest they take in our success, will 
plead our cause— not our cause indeed, but 
their own, to their native friends who are 
absent. 

** Has not thirteen years’ experience 
shewn our native friends that wc have kept 
our pledge to the letter ? Namely, that the 
object of this society is * the preparation, 
publication, and cheap or gratuitous sup- 
ply of works useful in schools and se- 
minaries of learning, which without inter, 
fering with the religious tenets of any 
person, are calculated to enlarge the un- 
derstanding and improve the character ?* 
If, then, the native community flocked to 
us ill such numbers at our first institution, 
when we had only a pledge to offer for the 
future, why have we not their support at 
least in the same degree, after having ful- 
filled our pledge to the letter? I am sure 
our appeal to their generosity will not be 
in vain, especially when you inform them 
of what we have Just heard from our re- 
port, dial the desire for knowledge is in- 
creasing in all parts of India; that nt 
Delhi there is a considerable demand for 
English books ; that from Agra and Alla, 
lubad large demands have been mode 
on this society for books in the native 
languages. And to one fact I would call 
the attention of the meeting, as above all 
others indicating the feeling of the natives ; 
namely, the large increase that has taken 
place in the sale of our publications since 
the last report. We have sold books within 
the lost two years, amounting to 9,744 


rupees, exceeding In amount tho mat of 
books Ibr any similar period prior 

to this, by 3,400 rupees. 

** We have not the funds to accomplish 
all we desire, or to answer the increasing 
demands upon us. It is but just that those 
for whose exclusive advantage this socie^ 
^as instituted, should step forward and help 
us to supply the wants of their country- 
men, who are thirsting after knowledge ; 
and I am confident an appeal to them from 
ou who arc present, and know what we 
ave done and are doing, will not be made 
in vain.” 

KKrORTZS IVSOLVEVCT OF THE COMPAVT. 

The Government Gazette, in referring to 
the ridiculous report propagated amongst 
the natives (mentioned in last vol., p. 196), 
about tho Company’s insolvency, asks, 
** have the natives so much lost sight of 
all the benefits they have enjoyed and do 
enjoy under the cherishing and protecting 
sway of the Hon. Company, as to listen for 
a moment to such ludicrous, but still more 
or less calumnious trash !” One of the 
native papers, tlie Chundrika, seems to have 
answered this appeal. Wc subjoin its re- 
marks on the report;—** The debts of the 
Hon. Company amount to Rs. 42,984,500, 
and including forte, their assets to 
Rs. 21,562,900. Tlie publication of this 
intelligence in the Durjmn, and its inser- 
tion in the Chundrika, has created a sensa- 
tion among the natives of this citv, under 
the idea that tlie Hon. Company, unable to 
liquidate their debts, were almut to apply 
to the insolvent court. That such a report 
did obtain circulation, is true. The chief 
men of the city, who hold promissory notes 
to a very large amount, have not, however, 
participated in this sensation; but certain 
brokers have addressed the middling clas- 
SOS and widows, who hold or held notes to 
tlie extent of two or four thousand rupees, 
and advised them speedily to dispose of 
their paper, as, said they, we hear that the 
Hon. Company will spe^ily become insol. 
vent. Some said that the Company were 
already so. Tliis report inspired terror, and 
induct some to sell their notes, while 
others intended to do so. But the purchase 
of three or four lacks of rupees worth of 
paper last week by Messrs. Fergusson and 
Co. dispelled the fears of many. The cause 
of all tliis alarm among the natives of thia 
country, is simply the failure of Measn. 
Palmer and Co. Many ancient men con- 
sidered that firm superior in point of credit 
even to the Hon. Company. None of our 
countrymen feel a pleasure in hearing any 
thing to the disadvantage of the Hon. Com. 
pany ; they always pray for the welfare of 
the government. Hearing that the period 
of the charter is about to expire, all say that 
the Hon. Company will certainly obtain a 
renewal of it, for by a large expenditure^ 
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fltaaJFkflr much Uwiir, tbi^ have fuccMded 
in ben^tiQg bath the nativet of the coun- 
tty and themelvei. The prooft of this be. 
BWt are not utaknown to intelligent men. 
It is the general opinion that, in building 
bridges, constructing roads, erecting cities, 
basars and houses of accommodation, dig- 
sing canals, erecting buildings, and in 
Seeping up a large establishment of troops 
• to ward off the Mahrattas, who torment^ 
the inhabitants of the country under tlic 
Moosoolman government, they have ex- 
pended largo sums, and have also been ex- 
posed to a great outlay in their wars. Tliis 
has occasioned the debts of the ^on. Com- 
pany, and prevented their laying by any 
tiling. The time for saving is now arrived, 
and we therefore conclude that they will 
certainly obtaiA a renewal of their charter. 
Our own welfare is involved in tlie renewal 
of the charter. We have been subject to 
no distress under tlie government of the 
^Company; it is only the abolition of sut- 
tees whi^ has given us disquietude; on 
this subject it is our intention to appeal to 
England ; and all hope that even this dis- 
tress will be removed. If it were once 
known that Parliament desired to be in. 
formed by a petition, tliat the natives of 
this country were anxious that the govern- 
ment of the country should remain as it is, 
and that vi^ are happy under it and shall be 
so, we believe thatev^ inhabitant in Ben. 
gal, Behar, and Crista, would agree to scud 
tmeh a representation to England.” 


XUX BENGALI I.ANGUAGE. 

The following remarks on the Bengali 
appear in the Bungo Jioot, a native paper; 
— “ We have this week received a letter 
from a * reader of the Doott who Is anxious 
for the improvement of the Bengalee lan- 
guage. Though from his not having fa- 
vourerl us witli his name and residence wc 
are unable to form any conjecture about 
the writer, yet his remarks are very coriect. 
l^i^e therefore the writer remains un- 
known, the knowledge he displays induces 
us cheerfully to give publicity to his letter. 
In the first place he writes, that through 
tlie great extent of Persia and Elindoostan, 
such a variety of langtiagc and pronuncia- 
tion has been introduced in different places, 
tiiat the learned esteem only tlie language 
used in Iran and Tooran in Persia, and 
that used at Delhi in Hindoostan as de- 
serving of praise. This is very true. But 
we cannot acknowledge the purity of the 
Oordoo, because it has so large a mixture 
of Persian oiid Arabic, and thus, when by 
a great admixture of Sungskrit words, the 
difficulty ofBengalee is increased, we can- 
not call it perfect. To this we readily 
agree. Tlierefore, the sweetness of the 
Bengalee language leads us to conjecture 
Aat that which agrees with the Sungskrit 
is excellent, and has been tlius esteemed. 


Mora paiticulariy ill Bengal, that is in 
Qour, which is a very lane countiy, almost 
every little district has its dialect That 
which Baboo Radhakanta Deb hae said, in 
the preface to the work which he pub- 
lished for the School-Book Society, relative 
to those places in this large countiy in 
which the Bengalee language is pure, we 
beg leave to quote : * l%e Bengalee lan- 
guage is compounded of these eighteen ; 
the Sungskrit, the Prakrit, the Oodcccliee, 
the Muharastru, the Maghudee, the half 
Maghudee, the Sukha, the Ahheercc, the 
Shrubuntce, the Draveree, the Oudhrin, 
the Prascbaityu, the Prachyu, the Belli- 
khyu, the Uuntika, the D^khinatyav the 
Pysachee, the Avuntce/.the Sourosena. 
Bui 'the words of many other languages 
have been mingled with tlie Bengalee. 
More particularly have the terms of busi- 
ness become extinct, and the long preva- 
lence of tite Moosoolman and foreign go- 
vernments rendered their language com- 
mon. In many places in Bengal the dia- 
lect difiers, and is very unpleasant to the 
ear, but the language spoken on the banks 
of the Ganges is excellent and delightful.’ 
Baboo Radhakanta Deb also adds that clas- 
sical Bengalee is derived from the Sung- 
skrit and Prakrit; that many Sungskrit 
W'ords are now incorporated with the lan- 
guage, which is esteemed pure in proportion 
to its adherence to Sungskrit. It is only 
therefore tlie classical language which is 
worthy of praiaC. Every other form of speech 
is to be esteemed inferior. But the language 
spoken on both banks of tlie river is not the 
same, therefore it is highly necessary to make 
a selection from tliat language which is 
esteemed excellent, and to fix a standard of 
the language accuiding to the ru. '■ of tlie 
Sungskrit graminar. The example wbicli 
the above writer has given of a sentence 
rendcrerl tinpleasant to the ear and iliflicult 
to lie understood through the great mix- 
ture of Sungskrit, shews that the language 
may he spoileil by thu too great admixture 
of this Icai ncil language ; wc say in com- 
mon speech, that the house was burnt to 
tlie ground, because the female servant 
spoke Bengnlce while the learned master 
spoke Sungskrit. Wc are nut free from 
apprehension on this subject, and therefore 
endeavour to adapt our composition in a 
moderate degree to the Sungskrit, knowing 
tliat it is this which is a matter of praise. 
Wo shall therefore publish with great plea- 
sure, for the information of the intelligent, 
any remarks which may be sent us <br the 
improvement of the Bengalee language. 
Tlie grammar and the poetical abstract of 
which we are desirous, caiinot^ie obtained 
without the concurrence of many, and the 
assistance of otliera we have before soli- 
cited.” 

THX DHVRMA SUBHA. 

This association continues rigorously its 
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opcratioitti It reeeivM acontiom dT ra- 
apactable nallTea. It appean Aat a com*^ 
ter aBaaciatioo, ilenoiniiiated the Sntmkn 
AfUa, is organSiing. At a late meedng of 
the Dhurma Subha is was resolvedi that 
**all those who, having been born Hindus, 
diould oppose suttees, should be expelled 
from all society.** Erch association has a 
native paper to defend its interests. The 
ChundrUca advocates Uie Dhurma Subha ; 
the KaumooS, the Brumha Subha. 

HINDOO UTBEATURC. 

On looking at the Durpun of the last 
week, and perceiving an analysis of the 
letter published in the lAlerarjf Gazette by 
BalNK) Cossipersaud Ghoso,* who has such 
eminent poetical taste, we appeared to have 
obtained in some measure the very essence 
of Bengalee bofdcs and writers, and of 
prose and poetical composition. For the 
information and amusement of the reader 
we have republished it in our paper. 

The remark made by Cossipersaud, that 
owing to the little attention bestowed upon 
prose, in comparison with that bestowed on 
poetry, the Bengalee language lias liitlierto 
remained imperfect, is by no means impro- 
bable ; but the publication of dictionaries 
and other works in that language, and 
more particularly the circulation of news- 
papers throughout Uie country, warrants 
our hope of the improvement of the Ian* 
guage. Some years ago, many were un- 
able even to write their own liinguage cor- 
rectly ; but we now perceive many paperi 
written in elegant language, and with great 
taste and discrimination ; still however the 
want of grammatical knowledge occasion! 
much incorrectness of speech, which shews 
how necesBBiy a knowledge of the Sung- 
akrit grammar and rhetorical and poetical 
books is to a correct use of the language ; 
Ibr the language which accords with Sung- 
skrit can alone be said to be correct. A 
knowledge therefore of Sungskrit grammar 
enables one to write Bengalee with ele- 
gance. All however cannot acquire that 
knowledge. The Bengalee language ia in 
general use ; if therefore, by any means, a 
knowledge of grammar could be placed 
witliin the reach of all, that which is now 
difficult would be easy of acquisition. 
Those means appear to us to be the publU 
cation of a Bengalee grammar according 
with that in Sungskrit, and similar to the 
grammar of other languages, and the pro- 
porations of rhetorical works like those in 
the Sungskrit. Although Bengalee gram- 
mars written in other languages hove been 
prepared for t)ie use of fereigners, they do 
not assist 'the study of tlie natives. For 
tbeir instruction we raquire a grammar 
written in Bengalee occciraing to the rulea 
of Sungskrit grammar, and oome rtietorical 
treatioea. Formerly the Persian language 
• Swlastvifl.p.l9e. As.lntsU. 
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wne wiffimt a gHmnmr, md only th nil f"' 
acquainted with Arriue wen ahle tb write 
or apeak it with dqgnce. In the lapae of 
time, a PlmiBn^grammar was compnaed in 
conformity with the granunnticnl rulea of 
the Arabic tongue, which is still in uae. 
Very recentlya gramBfii|rof the Ooedooor 
Hindoostanee has been pveposed. Wo 
also see the English grammara, which fol- 
low the rules of the &tin tongue. Should 
anyone say. that* a language into which 
Fmian and Arabic, and Hindee, and now 
English words, have been introduced can- 
not be reduced toorder, 1 vrould reply that 
the argument is without fimndarion, for the 
Sungskrit Tanguage, the gremndwork of 
Bengalee, is by no means poor. We alao 
perceive tliat no language is without a mix- 
ture of foreign words. Persian without 
ffio admission of Arabic is inelegant; it 
also admits words from other language^ 
and only one work, the S^aka-nama/tf ap- 
pears to lie composed in pure Persian. 
The Oordoo is a mixture of Sungskrit^ 
Dhet, Arabic and Persian. Dr. Johnson, 
in his preface to his Dictionary, says that 
the English language was formerly with- 
out any rules, and t&ngh reduced to order 
witli great labour, still contains many 
French, Latin, and Dutch words. And 
this may be the case with the Bengalee ia 
reference to tliu Sungskrit Iabg||jage; oa 
Persian derives its elegance from Arabic^ 
so Bengalee may arqtiirc elegance Arom 
the Sungskrit, as almost all the languages 
used in India are derived from that parenU 
We would therefore Intreat^our inlelU. 
gent readers, who desire tlie improvement 
of the Bengalee language, kindly to fix 
upon some method of preparing grammoF- 
tical, poetical, and rhctqrical wows in Ben- 
galee, which cannot fail to be useful toalL 
The grammars of Halhed, of Dr. Ci^, 
of Balioo Rammohun Boy, cannot foil to 
be useful in such a plan. Our ancient 
})opts win afford rules for the poetical and 
rhetorical parts, and4t careful examination 
of the faults and excellencies of KrlttiboiL 
and Kasheedass, and Kobikunkun, and 
Barut Cbunder, will afford examples of an 
elegant repetition of words, of irony, of 
alliteration, of simile, of metaphor, and of 
descriptions, and thus make it easy to re- 
store all the ornaments of language. The 
natural desire of the English to secure thtt 
ol^ct is well known, ft ought therefore 
to be the object of the natives of thiscoun. 
try to improve tlieir own language.— 
Swmehar Dwpun, 


lunfouaiD MuncAL CMAiren. 

We hove alluded to the reports now pie. 
volen^ that a change of policy towards the 
press is in contemplation i on what autho- 
rity they rest we cannot say ; or whMti# 
th^ ate not hmkIv inferencea drawn from 
the fact, tiiat tha Uteral meMUtca of the 
(B) 





nit littffl.xiot wef^f^ Um 
^loiiifit '^ISey 

ifHsedmpanied «^;i- 

ed «re iniglil’«XB«Ms, and chai^ in*0e 
' .'giwa^inebt, u as in ^oine of ita inaa- 
» lives, tre die suM^c|fibe, conversation of 
ihndi^, " We cmuT^inc^ely %idi that 

notlier dlso in<pretty'gei^ral eir- 

^culatioil.>trai,iie fi^rmed— the restoration 
of fufl hmta td^Cl^jb When the order 
I'^iefiinprtliBrt of dnftrmy to huir-biitta 
first .a{ipcared,Ve' ventured, with that re- 
spect, trust, wj^ich we siiall always 
main^in towards the'iupreme government, 
to question its, policy, and to point to the 
many evils with which its exedhtion might 
be pregnant. Qur readers need not be 
told bow abundant has been the harvest of 
evils that has already been reaped from it. 

. We shall be truly glad if the hopes are 
nsell founded, that a return to the old state 
of affairs is about to take place. The 
desire to see that return is universal and 
' intense, to -a degree that leaves no doubt of 
theiuterest felt and taken by all classes in 
this most important subject. — Cakutta John 
MuU, March 2. 

MABIKXas* AMU OEMKRAL WIDOWS* TOND. 

'At a numerous meeting of the members 
of the above institution, held on Uic 25th 
of February 1830, the following resolu- 
tions were moved qqd carried by a large 
majority. «i 

** That wltj^ference to the reporf Ind 
iiccounts^j||flb,^ted to the meeting by the 
commitie^omlnated to investigate the 
state of tHe Aind, it is absolutely necessary 
for |he stability of the institution, to make 
sorat considerable reduction in the scale of 
pension, suited to* the necessities of the 
case. 

** That all pensions paid by the society 
be reduced onc-half from the 1st of May 
next, and continue for one year, vie. 

1st and 2d Class: — Widcfvn^ per month, 
Rs. 40: Children, db. lls. 8; Orphans, 
do. Rs. 12. 8. 

3d Class : — Widows, per month, Rs. 20 ; 
Cliildren, do. 4 f Orphans, do. Rs. G. 4. 

rAXVXNTlON OF A SUTTEE. 

At a village named Muurcc, situated 
within the Rajeppre Thana, in the Hooghly 
district, after the death of one of Uie family 
of Jectnarain Gliose, the peace officers of 
the village gave notice to the Thana tliat 
the deceased’s wife was desirous of becom- 
ing a suttee; upon this, the daroga sent 
spine officers to tlie spot to watch her mo- 
tions, and sent a report with this informa- 
tioD to klie judge of the district, Mr. Hali- 
day, who, withqut delay, despatched four 
chuprasaes to the house of the above- 
named Gboae, for the purpose of protect- 
ing her witii all possible case^ and an cader 
to the daroga to the. efihet that hu ehu- 


prasaei should lilwidlM me everf -^ottUile 
exertion, that her life jbonldnot’ In ^ny 
way fall a oacriffee. .XP^pberriyil^f^ 
govefmncAt officent;;tey' advised wiif'the 
widdw according to shoatero,- and by 
this mem,slie becoming convinced that 
tlie.at!t of ^ttee stan^ in the lowest rank, 
she ieiq!i^4iM>ome to W fkmily. 

l^e ^vbrnment servants are -still in 
attqndance.at jj^e pMve, for the purpose of 
protecting the widow.— £um&od Cou/niooJb. 
March 4. ‘ " 

SAUGOR ISLAKU SOCIETT. 

A. writer in the Rengoi Chronkle states, 
that no new imph»vem^ts are now going 
forward, or even contemplated, by the 
Saqgor Island Society. He adds : ** the 
funds collected for that purpose being 
nearly if not altogether exhausted, and the 
shareholders positively refusing to contri- 
bute any further, it cannot be expected 
that any exertions made by the committee 
of management, under these circumstances, 
to clear the island, will be attended with 
success. The sub.^ietieB, members of 
the same body, to whom grants were al- 
lotted by the parent aociety, have made 
vast improveiqmtB, ond at a very great ex- 
pense. Offen to cleqr ten or twelve thou- 
sand bigahs, on terms less favourable than 
those now granting in the Soonderbunds, 
have been lately m^e by a European now 
residing in tlie island, and rejected by the 
secretary to the society, from an idea that 
the committee of management are not au- 
thorised or empowered to grant a lease ex- 
ceeding twenty yean, or rather extending 
beyond 1849, which is far too limited a 
period to remunerate the clearer for bis 
labour and outlay. The committee, and 
indeed the tocicty at large, is clnefly com- 
posed of enterprising and intelligent men, 
wh(^ 1 am given to understand,, entered 
into the speculation, net with a mercenary 
view, but with the liberal motive of set- 
ting a good example to others to perform 
what bad universally been thought almost 
impracticable, and abandoned, after an 
unsuccessful attempt by government with 
that idea, some years previously." 

^HE DELHI SfISSlON. 

^ In our remarks on the Delhi mis- 
sion,* which appear to have attracted not 
B little attention, we spoke of public do. 
cuments improperly, obtained from the 
public offices. ^ The documents specially 
mentioned as in the predicament, are a 
report of Sir Charles Metcalfe of June 
1827— minutes of Lord Minto and Lord 
Amherst — and a despatch OSHi Mr. Ross, 
of 1823. It is due to the .JWies said to 
be concerned in this transactloB, that we 
put it within their power to repel the 
charge if unfounded. We have not charged 
Mr. Martin with having bm in the know. 
* 8n lost vol., p. SOI, 4alatie UtMligcncs. 
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ledg* of how tiiMt doeumente wen ob- 
toifiod^ pravksDS to hii ceacing to act aa 
Oifiitani to t)it He stys ho waa hi 

ignphmce unlll and we aro bound 
to belietre him .— John Bull, ifirtvA 2. 

oiTKifirc atrovor^'" 

We beaf that ivia under. tblMp^iilud^era 
tioQ of government to do with die 

revenue surveys.— Jlfadrai Oax.^ FeS, 17. 

■ “■ % 
CirSTOM-RObBK XEGULATlONSa 

The custom-houae regulation of 1829t 
to wlilch several strong and well'/oundcd 
complaints wer^ ofieredi through our co- 
lumns, at the time of«itsii piomulgation, 
has, we are glad to see, beeta rescinded; 
and it is no longer required thii 'thaj^cla- 
ration of the value of goods impoflfa for 
the assessment of the duties shall be signed- 
b} ihe proprietor, importer, or consignee, 
or Ins known agent, in presence of two 
custom-house ollicers. The declaration 
signed by the jiroper parties or their 
agent, \i itliout attendance at the customs, 
w ill in future be suffioient. The collector, 
however, retaining the power, where he 
secs projicr, to ru^i.irc such attendance. 

Ill the Go'fcrnmeut Gazette of March 4, 
wc also oliseive a leguUtion in regard to 
the sesscis of foreign states trading with 
this country. I'urmorly such nations only 
as had possessions in India, were permitted 
to have iiitorcouisc lieic and other British 
porti ill lndi. 1 — from the beginning of Ja- 
nuary this pni liege, under cci tain rcstric- 
tions, IS extended to tlic vessels of every 
stale, in whatever quarter of the world, 
whether possessed of settlements here or 
not^Cul. John Bull, March 5. 

THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Tlic learned chief justice, it is stated, 
has proceeded up to Delhi and Simlih 
and ** rumour with her thousand tongues ” 
is busy with conjectures as to the causes^ 
which have induced bis Lordship to ex- 
tend his distance, and the period of his 
absence from his court, at a time when 
the bench is left with a single judge. 
There is a mystery attached to these move- 
ments of tlie highest legal autliority which 
we cannot pretend to unravel ; but it is 
thought that some contemplated changes 
of our policy in the interior require the 
aid of judicial advice founded on actual 
observation, and information obtained on 
the spot.— Bengal Chron,, Feb. 25. 

OOLPINO CLUE. 

Oik Wednesday morning, the annual 
prises of the Dum-Dum Gulfing Club for 
1830 were played for over the Dum-Dum 
links : when the Combermere medal, the 
gift of the late Commander-in-chief, was 
won Mr. Marquis^ and fbe cup the gift 


of th* ehib, by Dr. Flaylkir. In tbeme*- 

litftlenr ip4ht.roorot ttnd dpncingi 
ebmnieh(rideariy,winkept up ti4,« late 
hour. — Jithn BuO^ Fab. 19. 

■ ¥ifv nteHUk^i^xK-cmvKr. 

ThqCornmender-in^hiefwill, wqrUnd<|r 
stand, proceed to thelJlMr 
time in die modtbci^i 

'v " ^ 

POLITIC# OF OUOn. 

Burinoto.— On#' of the rival* factions, 
which shaded the power and ab|isra<qf this 
court, appears to have yielded to the ascen- 
dancy of the others, f atteli ^1i and his 
son Mubaraz All Khan have been di- 
vested of authority ih the affairs of the 
state. No benefit is anticipated from tliis 
.e^ent, the sycophants who remmn to 
mislead the king being equally mischievous. 

Two events strongly illustrative of the 
state of things at Lucknoqr nie noticed. 
Juwaliir Lai, a dependant of IMiibaraz All, 
had taktMi a fancy to a part of the pre- 
mises of Fuel Ali Khan, adjoining liis 
own, and wbs adopting summary proceed- 
ings for their annexation. Fuzl Ali re- 
monstrating in vain, was excited to shoot 
Ills more powerful oppressor. Xl'^mun- 
slii\ people then set fire to the unfortunate 
man’s house, and his son and daughter po- 
rished in tht; flatnes. The police secured 
Fuzl Ali after wounding several of his 
people. His house was’tlien razed to the 
ground. 

An individual had been ptopt at one of 
the entrances to a royal palace because he 
was armed ; an altercation ensued with the 
sentry, in the course of which the indivi. 
dual drew his sword.. He was overpow- 
ered, and afterwai^s deliberately beaten 
with such severity that he died in conse- 
quence next day. He represented that ho 
came to qiaim his arrears o^pny. It ap- 
pears however from the congratulatory 
presents which were subsequently offered 
by the dependants of the king, that the 
intention of assassinating* his majesty is 
imputed to this unfortunate man. 

Thefts, robbery, and bloodshed, were 
on the increase at Lucknow. In some in- 
stances the police and king’s troops were 
detected as the perpetrators. The resident 
had taken the precaution of closing some 
of the gates of tlie residency, and dis- 
pensing with the doubtful s^eguard of 
the king’s troops stationed near the resi- 
denry for his security. — Beng. Chron,, 
March 21 . 

On examining an accumulation of trans- 
lated native papers, we find liule worthy 
of being extracted. Tlie notices regard- 
ing Lucknow are the moat full, though 
trivial in interest; those relating to Se 
other courts are scanty and cl^aally defi. 




SBCKi %adlK&fiM«iid hi«foL. 
minFlEmeBiMd to ofltir^n Fethawar a 
f( of oppoaitkHit «¥owiiif 

bit iftkMi to tiy bis tlawngUi against 

thefliilA mj. 

Tba udul taste of disorder and discon- 
tent c ni a ^ at liucknow. The device of 
cooT^in|r remonstrances to bis majesty 
Wplacnw bad Hweaftrequent^ prepared. 
Oae indi^diial bad been bold enough to 
tfaojldng an arai headed with 


diis couplet in Obraoo— 

» AjAiL apfclbadshdhi 
TamSihilkat ki tobahL"* 
Ibo'aiithor disappeared in the crowd, 
and the iinmedfaie o£Rff of a laige reward 
lailed in producing his discovery. The 
Mahajah Itam Duyal was exerting him- 
self, but apparently without sueceas, to 
obtain the entrde at the residency. He 
bad been industriously getting up an ad- 
dress to the king from the citisens of 
, dechuntory of their great liap- 
id aotlafaetion with the present 
Mia -amd order of things. He proposed 
that this document riiould be forwarded to 


die GovenKM*- General through the Resi- 
dent. We should doubt if It would be 
received as conclusive proof, that no En- 
glish interfeience in the afiairs of that 
country is required. 

On a public occasion, the resident had 
invested with a har-gotah Faridoom Bukht, 
omitting that ceremony in respect to Ky. 
wan J6h, Ram Duyu Hbaving been re- 
feirad to by the king for explanation, as- 
signed as a mason that tho formtr, and 
not the letter, was rightful heir. 

Moathnadul IXiulah, the minister of the 
farte king, bad been conducted by the 
oflScera in whose custody he is confined to 
die resident. The interview lasted some 
time, during which papers were examined. 
The king appears to have evinced much 
jealousy at thb event, and bad, even pre- 
vious to itd^DCCurrence, eapresfcd a de- 
■ire to be present.— Hitri. 


We are glad to hear that the long pro. 
j^ed erection of semaphores along the 
line of the river is at lenstb about to be 
carried into e£Rwt. The advantagee which 
obviously must arise from such e measure 
to the commercial and shipping interests 
of the port, have induced the latter, we 
understand, to eubscribe libenlly toward 
the mdntenance of the necessary esto- 
Uidiinent for the cmrect conveyance of 
■messages, govenKaent undertaking the 
expense of the erection of the towers and 
aeuMphores. The line as yet, we believe, 
is only to extend to Kedgeree ; but it is 
cmtemplated hereafter to carry it, if found 
praeticaUe with reference to die inselnbrity 
* How stiaage ' theu{|h true, thy voyal lelgn 
But elily proves a nation’s bane. 
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of the island, and dUBcully of procuring 
water, along tha western shore of Stugor 
to the & W. port of the Island. Such a 
course would enable oouMnUnication to be 
made to ships at the new anchorage end 
Saugor, and at the aame time would 
secure the earliest possible iatclligence of 
the arrivals of vessels inwarddiouod. We 
bopo that (he proposed arrangements will 
admit of one station being in the nrigli- 
bourhood of the James and b&ry Shoal, 
when the earliest possible notice would be 
conveyed to town of any dinaster requiring 
immediate relief ; and a communication of 
the safe passage of each vessel, as effected, 
would prove, of itself, a source of consider- 
able gratification to parties interested. 

Particular information of the localities 
of vessels aV certain times of tide, ulieii 
they could no longer make progress, would 
also frequently be very acceptable ; indeed 
the ways in which such an establishment 
may conduce to the convenience, and even 
prosperity of the port, are too various to 
admit of distinct notice. 

Tlie telegraph on the tower in the fort, 
we observe, has been removed and replaced 
by an improved two-armed semaphore ^ 
vie are not aware how far down those new 
structures have been carried towards the 
coast for the purpose of announcing 
arrivals and situation of vessels in the river ; 
but believe that the whole will be put in 
operation before many months elapsofr* 
John JBvH. 


KrW LOAK. 

Fort Wdliam Tcmtorial Dejiartment, 
Jan, 15, 1830.— Notice is hereby given 
that the sub-treasurers of Fort St. Geor^ 
and Bombay, witli such other officers in 
charge of public treasuries, belonging to 
those presidencies, as the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council at Fort St. 
George, and the Hon. tlie Governor in 
Council at Bombay, may respectively 
determine, the sub-treasurer at Priucc of 
Wales’s Island, the residents at Hydrabad, 
Lucknow, and Delhee, and the collector 
at Furnickabad, will receive, until Anther 
orders, any sums of money, in even hun- 
dreds of Calcutta sicca rupees, which may 
be tendered in loan to the Honourable 
Company, at an interest of 5 per cent, per 
annum ; die conditions of the said loan to 
be the same as those of the 5 per cent, loan 
of the 18th August 1825, but the interest 
will be paid in casli only, and not in Ulb 
on the Court of Directors. 

It is also hereby notified to thp holdera 
of 4 per cent, promissoiy notes issued 
under the advertisement ot the 9d July 
1828, that subscriptions to die present 
loan will be received half in cadi nod half 
in the said promissoiy notes. 

Publtabed by order of the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Cotind], 

Holi Macximxsb, Sec. to Govt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THI FOUCe. 

The new police committee have com- 
menced th«r labours : We iipderatand 
that thej are required to make their report 
to government witliin a month, provided 
the gentlemen composing the committee 
shall not find it necessary to apply for an 
extension of time Ibr the purpose, which 
it is presumed thi^ will, considering the 
extent and objects of thdr enquiries. We 
are glad to find that the Governor in 
Council has be«i pleased to direct his 
attention to this most important subject, 
and we doubt not that the beneficial results 
will ensue to the community from the 
exertions of the commissionera.— ifod. 
Gaz. Fa. 20. 

BEAKCH rHll.ANTHaoriC ASSOCUTIOK. 

A meeting was held at Hyderabad on 
the .‘lOtli ]^c. of the descendants of 
Europeans, and their European friends, 
when it was resolved, with reference to the 
association recently established at Madras, 
tliat an Auxiliary be formed at that station 
and that it be denominated the “ Hydera- 
bad Uranch of the Madras Philanthropic 
Association." 


iSom&aa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE OOVERNOU. 

Letters received from Guxerat state diat 
the honourable die governor and suite were 
** all well” at Gboondee on the 13th Fe- 
bruary.— jffofn. Cour. 

THE ntTEXlOR. 

Umrilseert 6tfi Janitaiy . — He Kiliedar 
of Attock has written to die Mafaanij (Kun- 
jeet Singh), telling him that a brieve of 
boats tM together, has been made for die 
passage of his troops, that Seyed Ahmed 
(the Faqiieer) is in the Ziliah of Runj Far, 
and that a battle would soon take place be- 
tween him and the Sirdars of Dost Mo- 
hammed Khan, and SuUan Mohamed 
Khan. 

AXTERATIONS IH THE SVFREMS COURT. 

We observe that several isnportant dlc- 
rations have taken place in the supreme 
court since the last sessions. All the old 
benches, boxes, tobies, &c. have heen re- 
moved, and others ip the Catholic style of 
architecture substituted. A lofty canopy hoa 
been erected ovar the bench, which, while 
it gives an imposing appearance to the 
whole oourt ia too strongly contrasted with 
the ckrnisy Bombay oeiUiig above to suit 
the taste of the liui^hesteamieiMeur. The 


piil«rswbicb<wp|mrtthu«>w 

uphoppile ocreenipg' Jney do 

t)M <uu puioM judge and 

the petit jury fteia the other. 

AdtUUoiud ocoomnodatioo iiu been 
found for the public in tbe erection of 4 
rows of bencbca behind die grand and pbtil 
jury boxes, and aeeflu-oiseulav table» awn- 
ning behind the aeots appnq[wiated to the 
barristers, baa been raiehd'for the bimedtof 
the eolicitors, interiweten, Ac. Hm latter 
alteration is a decided improvementi*-* 
Bom. dour. Jan. 30. 

xk. WAOBORN'e ROUTE TO imuxa. 

Tn ourbnpplement of Tuesday Iptt we 
briefly^gj|hded to the sudden and unex- 
pected return to this country of Mr. Wag- 
liorn, the gentleman wlio, under tbe aus- 
|Hces of tbe communities of Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, the late of France, and Capebf Good 
Hope, proceeded to England in October 
1828, to take the necessary measnvea for 
establishing o regular communication by 
steam between Great Britaiq and India. 

We hove now become possessed of sH 
die circumstances connected with Mr. 
Waghorn’a return, and as they ore such oa 
furnish this enterprising and meritorious 
individual with increased claims to the con- 
fidence and most liberal encouragement of 
the Indian community, in the arduous un- 
dertaking he has embraced, we riiall ofkt 
no apology for giving them publicity at 
length, and entreating our reodera* parti, 
culir attention tO.the facta they disclose. 

It appears that in the, month of July 
1826, the subscribers to dXL< Steam Navi- 
gation Fund at Calcutta panted u resedu- 
tiion to tbe effect, that if no speculation 
promiring greater or equal success were 
undertaken before the 14th of January 
1829, the unappropriated fund for the en- 
couragement of steam, navigation sfaould, 
under proper security, be applied for tbe 
purpose of«nsbltng Mr. Waeborn to carry 
bis plan |^to execution. In mw to encou- 
rage tbe sebeme, the Bengal government 
consented to allow Mr. Wagborn to collect 
postage at certain rates, ^posed by him- 
self, on such letters and parcelsos he might 
bring out on bia first voya^ from Eng- 
land. Tbe Madras communiCy assembled, 
md declamd their desfro of aecefoding to 
die utmost of Uidr power the effbrtainade 
at Calcutta, to which end a f ra njy ro cnt g 
weicHMde for obtaining airiiseviiNioiiB iqp 
to the 14th July 1829 (the data on wfaich 
k was determined at Calciitta ttie Eaat^ 
India Trade Committee in London should 
be directed to dispose of rira Steam Fhnde). 
The Madras goremment sanettoned tlw 
same rates of postage os tlie -Oovmmor- 
general bad agreed to allow ; support waa 
promised from Ihe Isle of France; die 
people at the Cape were enth ue i aa tic m 
tlieir desire to idvanee the project of Mr. 
Waghorn ; and eten die tittle settleincnt of 
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VlviM^4Mpi«f»tbiafr, whaiciiiM 
. WWnnot 'diylM ; but itf|f Hot too late ia 
the '4ay;Wid' they m^y no# make up for 
lar^ apathy by takiac thflea'd in idopt- 
in^nicaiurei toindeilkmiy Ae enterpriaing 
rpoividua) hi <|U«stion for all he has aaf- 
fered 'or tort by Ae jppglecLvo are pie. 
aenUy.A detail. ^ 

Tliue encouraged to look: for pecuniary 
support, and relying with confidence on 
the perfect luccess of hii matured and well- 
digested plans, Mr. Waghorn arrived in 
England in April 182P. The mercantile 
clasaee connected wiA India, the East- 
India Company, and many high public 
function'aries, looked forward with pleasure 
to Ute accomplishment of a project involv- 
ing such important coiiaiderationb to this 
country* and to Great Britain. In the 
month of June, at latest, Mr. Wagliorn 
oipected to receive the necessary funds 
from India, or an intimation of the reason 
0 # their non-appearance. But June, July, 
August, and September passed away, and 
no letters came. It was now time for Mr. 
Waghorn to look about him, and though 
asbistance in the accompliblimcnt of bis 
grand scheme was freely offered Ity the 
merchants, and the East -India Company 
had voted the steam machinery, yet he was 
determined not to take a binglc step until 
he hkd personally ascertained the caube of 
the delay in Ae transmission of tlic ntale- 
rid from India. About Ais time it was 
generally known that the Bombay govern- 
ment bad resolved on sending the btearacr 
Enierjmse to Suez, and it occurred to Mr. 
Waghorn, Aat if he could obtain a cou- 
ricr's passport and despatches from tlie 
Court of Directors, he would be enabled 
to readi Suez in time to meet Ae Eater- 
priiKt and at Ae safnc time have an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the 'best mode of 
effecting tlie regular steam communication 
betw'ecn England and India, via the Red 
Sea. After three several applications, 
Mr. Waghorn attained the object of his 
wishes. The Gourt of Directors had im- 
portant despatches to fonfsrd, and to Mr. 
Waghorn A^ were entrusted. 

Wc now come to Mr. Waghorn’s jour« 
ney to Trfeste, AMandria, Suez, and Jud- 
dab, in illustratiout>f which it may be as 
well to publish the detailed sketch of his 
route, as politely furnished us by Aat gen- 
tleman. It will be seen that Ae journey 
to Trieste, a distance of 1260 miles, was 
performed (including stoppages) in the in- 
credibly sho^ Sjjece of nine days and 
a half, a less time, we have reason to be- 
lieve,_ tlian was ever employed by any 
EngUsbiiian on the same journey. Italian 
couriers, it is said, accomplish Ae last in 
eight days, wiA relays of horses, and 
no possible incumbrance, when stimulated 
by the prospect of a reward. 




mil 

frip ip IcM' time, but he m sepinm by ’ 

^erNtnaUesperieiicc^ in.p{r«r«ii«noe to the ^ dw;^ 
evidence of to ascertoin tbs cape- , mtteh''fniifi 4 p 

bility of tbe Nile for>.tlie navigation of^ bsbt.*— ^iwilt.4jfeir. ‘ ^ ' 
email steam^m'and to* determine other 
matters which the Couit of Directora had 
commi^ioned4iim to ioqujtre iniot aojtaaT 

On his arrival at Sues, Mr. Wagliord^ Our races imd all ^mif abeqdaifl'liMtle^ 
did ];^ot,,as ouj reader^ are weU aware, gaiety, eidtdlBklpt, Khd diecohL fliusbe^'on 
meet pith the Enltffrprm steamer. In the Friday night lash' On the wjime, notwitb- 
hopc, however, of falling in with her ho standing that every thing had gone wronc 
hired a native boat, and sailed down the in the stables of one of qpr l^ing tiVN 
centre of the sea as far as Juddah, a distance itea, the sport of the present year haa been 
of GOO miles. Ac Juddah he first learnt much more brisk than we remember to 


that die steamer was not to be expected. 
After * waiting at Juddah eighteen days, 
Mr. VVagliorn again sailed fur Bombay in 
a native buggain, but was taken out by the 
Thtlh the day she sailed. 

Here tlie narrative of Mr. Wagfaom's 
trip and extraordinary exertions ceases, 
and enough, we thinL, has been said to 
allow that lie possesses all (be energy essen- 
tial to a successful execution of his great 
purpose. It should be observed that he 
lias now made two trips to England, with 
the view of furthering steam naviga- 
tion with India, during which time he has 
received no pecuniary assistance frpm any 
quarter, neither from bis Majesty’s ^vern- 
nienl, the Company, nor the public. He 
has consequently incurred great private 
expense, and it would be a shame, a blot 
upon the face of tlie community, if his 
efforts were allowed to go unrewarded.-- 
Horn. Cour., ^prU 5, 


have seen it during the last five or six 
years. • GobUn Grey^ after a tolerably suc- 
cessful provincial tour of three years, made 
his re-appearance ; and though opposed by 
the great Paul Pry (te vainqueur du vain* 
9 ur»r), who beat him in 182B for l^e Bu- 
roda Resident's cup, and who last year took 
away the Barodl plate fVom the gallant 
old Box keeper^ was never once beaten. He 
bore off' 

The Byculla stakes 1^. 950 

Tlie Ladies* and Bachelors* 

purses 1,450 

A sweepstakes of 100 6.M.... 10,500 
And a private sweepstakes of considerable 
importance. 

The next best horse which came out 
during the meeting was unquestionably 
Paul Pry ; but being entered against the 
Gad/m in almost every race, he took very 
little by liis exertions. His only prise was 
the Bombay subscription plate of XlOO 
from the fund, and 100 rupees each sub- 


riNOAREBS. 

Wc have seen an extract of a letter from 
a highly respectable staff' officer at Bcl- 
gauin, dated 10th inst. stating that the 
Findarees in the neighbourhood had given 
a great deal of trouble and annoyance, and 
that a detdclimciit of the IHtli regt. Madras 
N. I. under Lieut. Cowie of that corp>, 
attacked a body of the insurgents on the 
8th instant near Kittoor, killed about 100 
and took 80 prisoners. No casualties on 
the bide of the Britisli.— Rooi. Cour., 
Feb, 20. 


scriber, for the honour of gaining which he 
contended with Dragon, ^acl^oot, Pmree, 
and Bedouin, » * 

Blact^oot has by no means supported liis 
country fame, having lost every race ; and 
Chupeau de PaiUa, who promised so well 
at Mhow and Barodo, never shewed his 
face after the first day. Of Gtraffl, wo 
ire scarcely competent to speak. He 
ran in splendid style for the 100 G.M. 
sweepstakes, coming in second, though 
carrying 4 lb. above bis weight; but in a 
subsequent race for a private sweepatakea 
lio burst a blood-vessel, and could do 


SPLEMUID MAUTCa. 

On Friday evening last, Herachuiid 
Beedrcchund, an opulent AirolT, gave a 
splendid nautcli at his arbour in the garden 
of Nuggindasi Goolaubdass in celebration 
of bis daughter’s marriage. It was at- 
tended by a great number of our most dis- 
tinguish^ residents, among whom were 
His Excellency Sir Sidney ^eckwith and 
stafl*, the Hon. Sir James and Lady Dewar, 
Sir John and I^y Grant, Mr. Newnbam, 
&c. &c. &c. The arbour vos fitted up'in 
a most magnificent style and illuminated 
in the most brilliant manner. The party 
bavltag anembled about 9 o’clock, aftartM 
usual oeremoniee of presenting roso-wato'. 


nothing more. 

' Enigma (late Rucicen), # whose oppellrf. 
tion was changed becausd, as we under- 
stand, there was always such an incompr^ 
hensible difference between his timoim, 
trials and that on lih public running* 
proved os incomprebensible Ss ever, allow- 
ing himself to be eclipsed 6y horsn of no 
“ mark or likelihood.’* ^ * 

Of the maiden horses we can only speak 
respectfully of Pdrag^m, who came out in 
excellent style, doin^ great credit to tba 
care, judgment, and training ddll of his 
wortliy owner. He wpn the plate for tte 
beaten Maidens in foree heats. 

Altogether, however, the show of cattle 
was very respe^ble ; and although it has 
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btia hialed fhit than win ban* 
tBora raiang ncadiigt at the Prendmey« 
wv'do eoafloandy trust tbit at the opening 
of the next year many of. the maidens <h 
the^ present season will come forth to sup- 
port the reputadon of the sporting commu- 
nity on this side of India, and preserve the 
fame of the gallant lUtlt^Arabs.— Asm. 
Onov, F06. Idt 

LAEOX Fisa. 

A very large fish was brought on slwre 
in Back Day on Wednesday night, a de- 
scription of which has been kindly sent 
us for publication. From its general form, 
partibtllarly that of the fins and tail, which 
exactly resemble those of the common 
sharks from being cartilaginous and bony, 
and ''Atom other circumstances, it is sup- 
posed to have been a species of shark. 

Its length from die middle of the tail to 


the mouth was ft. 18 6 

Extreme breadth of the back, 

near the pectoral fins 5 0 

Girth at the aame part 13 0 

Tail (vertical), upper por- 

don 4 4 

Lower ditto .3 1 

7 5 


The eye was on the under side of the 
head, and not more than one inch and a 
half in diameter. The iris and pupil not 
larger than the human eye. The month 
was not situated far under, like that of 
sliarks in general, but having the upper 
jaw overhanging the lower by about four 
inches ; nor was it much curved. It was 
also quite unfurnished with teeth of any 
kind, but^in their place there were ridges 
like gums, about an inch apart, in the up- 
per and lower jaw. The skin of the fish 
-was in some parts three inches thick ; the 
surface rougli, like fine shegrin, os was 
also the interior of the mouth. Ibe colour 
of the back dark slate, with parallel verti- 
cal rows of whidsh spots of the sice of 
lialf a crown j the belly white. The back 
was not evetb but fluted longitudinally ; 
the deepest groovcii, being on both sides of 
a ridge dpit extended from the head to die 
dorsal «An>i, were about six inches in 
breadth^ iad • their deepest impression 
dxHit eh intll; three or four similar 
grooves, tiiou^of less and less depth, ran 
nearly parolleT to the prindparones, and 
all were gradually lost in the more regular 
form which tlie flab assumed about the 
smaller doriarfl'n. 

Hie fislf is called by the nodve fisher- 
men Wag-weer. He had got entangled 
in the nets in about ten fathom water: be 
bed uroken the net ‘to pieces, but could 
not !fiee himself from it : it took them 
eten hours to drag him ashore, TTie 
Coddessay the fish ia not uncommon, end 


The beridng diark, or $giMiu wuubmu 
of Linnaus, seems in some fcspects simi-" 
lar to this. It is described as commoD on 
die coasta of Scotland and Ireland, and 
Is from three to twelve yards in length t 
form slender, the upper jaw longer than 
the lower, and furnished wkh a number of 
small teeth ; not fierce and voracioua, but 
tame and harmless, and feeding on marine 
plants, insects, &c.— Aom. Ontr. Jan. 23. 


WAR IW JAVA. 

The taking of Diepo Negoro, one of 
the chiofs of the rebels, is far from haring 
put an end to the war. Though one of 
the first instigators of the Malay popula- 
tion against the Dutch, he Is not the most 
influential. The indefatigable enemy of 
Holland, the SnUanof Palembang, united 
with the petty sultans of the interior, and 
of the Sunda islands, seconds, by all the 
means in bis power, the efforts of those 
whom the ‘Dutch government pleases to 
call rebels. The ^tcr, from being cast 
down, gained the advantage in a sangui- 
nary combat at the latter end of January, 
yet it was on this day that Diepo was 
taken. ^Thatcliief, having courageously 
penetrated into the enemy's intrench- 
ments, w'as wounded and forced to sur- 
render. The dismay of his people was 
not of long duration, for the Malay troops 
soon approached the Dutdh settlements, so 
as seriously to alarm the governor-general 
of Batavia. Count Dubus has accord- 
ingly sent a superior officer to tre»r with 
the rebels, and not, as has been pub- 
lished, to receive Diepo Negoro, who 
had been a prisoner tea days before.— 
French Pajiar. 


The King of Persia reached Sbirax on 
the 2d Rujub 1B29, (29th Dec.) bringing 
in Lukee Khan Nouree and his nephew, 
Shuroollah Kban, seventeen of his own 
sons, (prince^ and an army of 40,000 
horse and foot. He has taken two lacs 
and 60,000 tomaums from tlie Prince of 
Shirox, and 40SbOO tomaums from the 
Zelkhanee chieftains. One of his sons he 
sent with Meerxa Munsoor Khan as viaier 
to Bebehan, having deposed his grandson 
Nujuf Kooke l^eerxa. Shdkh Abdool 
Rusool, governor of Buriiire, has sent w a 
mott magnificent pveaent to die lung. The 
Russian ambassador hoa arrived at Te- 
braea, aad was to leave it instantly to 
mesa the king at Shitaaw— AMs'* Ooz. 
Feh, 19. ^ 
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MUSCAT. 

Hie rebellion has gained such ground, 
that the gOTcrnor of Muscat has sent to 
solicit aid from the British government. 
He has authorised Aga Mahomed Shus- 
tree to purchase stores and ammunition 
from the arsenal in Bombay to a great 
amount. The country around Muscat has 
risen, and the inhabitants of tliat town are 
in great alarm. Tlie absence of the Imaum 
is much deplored . — Bomhay Summachar, 


mina. 

THE VW9 ROPM. 

We noticed in our last that Chung the 
lioppo, whose title is Tajin, the great 
man, or magnate, received the seals of his 
office on the 1.3lh Dec. Hie following, 
being the usual formalities,, were practised 
on the occasion : 

He first, in f^ull court dress, performed 
the ceremony of thrice kneeling and nine 
times knocking head against the ground, 
licfiirc the altar of the district divinity 
placed at the gate of his office. * Tneense, 
a burning candle, gilt papers and crackers, 
weK offered as s.'icrificc. His excellency 
next went through the same ceremony at 
the second door leading to the great hall, 
into which he forthwith ascended. All his 
secretaries, clerks, and inferior attendants 
ranged themselves in two rows, and rc- 
f|uested him to use his seal, which he 
htraiglitway ordered the keeper of his seal 
to do, on the words, *' fair winds ; genial 
showers applying the seal four times. 
Next on the four words, ** government tran- 
quil ; people repose.” And lastly the seal 
was applied to a good wish for the hoppo, 
also consisting of four words, ** affluent 
place, high rank.” 

7'hc lioppo’s red paper admonitions to 
the officers of the several departments were 
produced, and the seal applied to each of 
them. The chief secretary, clerks, &c. Ac. 
then knelt down and knocked head to con. 
gratulate the hoppo. The hong merchants 
and linguists also offered their congratula- 
tions. The military officer attached to 
the hoppo by the Tartar commandant of the 
garrison, and the officer of the hoppo's 
treasury, next offered their congratulations, 
and requested his excellency to ascend on 
high the inner pavilion : v^en he imme. 
diately retired from the grc^hall, and en- 
tered the kitchen, where he performed the 
sacrificial ceremony to the presiding god of 
the furnace, to propitiate him and secure 
the health of the family. This is deemed 
of great importance by all Chinese when 
a new furnace is built, and at the close of 
every year. 

Ibe hoppo now put off his court dress, 
and in plain clothes fixed the times of his 
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' going to burn Incense in all the surround- 
ing Idol temples; and the times of paytn|t 
his visita. After ivhieh be would attend 
to business. 4 

Magnate Chunk's lady was coAfined on 
the way in coming down from the north. 
She is said to be a person of great abilitios ; 
well versed in^ie laws of the land, end 
consulted in' m affnira by her husband. 
Miss Chung also has accompanied her 
father to Canton. She was an embroiderer 
in his imperial majesty's harem, and is said 
to be quite a genius, and very skilful in 
poetry. — Canton. Beg., Jan. 24. 

RELIGIOUS rLATS. 

At one of these theatrical exhibitions in 
honour of idol gods, a few days ago, in a 
village belonging to Canton district, a fire 
occurred, either by accident or tlie design 
of incendiaries, and according to the ac- 
knowldlgmcnt of government, upwards of 
200 persons, men and women, were burnt 
or tr^den to deatli. — Ibid. 

COCHIM-CHIN'XSE EKVOV TO THE COURT OT 
rXKINC. 

The ninety-ninth gazette containa a liat 
of kings, nobles and statesmen, who were 
to be admitted on a subsequent ’day ** to 
bear a play” in the garden of mutual de- 
light, where his majesty also was to be pre- 
sent. At the tail of tlie list we observe 
Utc Cochin-Chincse envoy. 

In another gazette it appears his Excel- 
Iciicy requested leave to return to Cochin- 
China by way of Canton, instead of going 
overland. But tlic emperor refused per- 
mission, because it involved a change of 
Uie usage heretofore observed by his pre- 
decessors. There is a dread of change, as 
being ominous of instability; and when 
no belter reason presents itself for denying 
what is requested, that argument is urged. 
Duke Ho, in the time of Lord Amherst's 
embassy, said, the celestial empire did not 
admit of any change. However, it is 
often a mere plea; for the government 
makes frequent and great changed, when it 
thinks them for its own advantage. 

The envoy represented to the emperor 
tliat bis master, the king’s mothdr* was 
advinced in years, and re(|uired gintieng in 
large quantities. His imperial 'majesty 
was therefore pleased to bestow upon her a 
catty of this drug. — Ibid. 

CASES or MnaKriiB. 

Hie censor, Moo-Weitsb, has p^resented 
a memorial to the emperor, complaining 
of four coses of misrule that prevail in ^ 
the provinces. He praises his majesty 1^ 
his intense desire to attain good _ 
znent in every department; but which' 
defeated by tlie nefarioub'Condu^ nf 
vincial rulers. 

In the fint place, the censor desires dut' 

(C) 
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iber emperor would strictly pr^ublt the 
eiisdiig custom of countiy magTstrates 
quitting their diatricta to dance attendance 
on governors, and look out for promo- 
tion to themselves. At the various terms 
marked in the calendar, spring, midsum- 
mer, winter solstice, new and full moon^ 
&c,, at the governor's bji^xday anniver- 
sary, his wife or mother's birth-day, and 
ao on, away go the country magistrates up 
to town, and pay their respects, and offer 
their congratulations, while tlie affairs of 
the people and the revenue are left to 
understrappers, or neglected altogether. 
Some carry this practice so far, the censor 
says, as to absent themselves altogether 
from their own district, till they get sent 
on some profitable commission of inquiry, 
or be appointed to a higher office. 

The next abuse which the censor com. 
plains of is that of governors of provinces 
filling up their sccretarysliips with his ma- 
jesty's officers under their command, who 
ought to be attending to other business. 
It is the governor’s duty to pay his own 
secretaries, but he takes his majesty's ser- 
vants, who do the work for nothing, as far 
as actual payment of money goes. They, 
however, pay tlicmselves from the people, 
and at last get recommended to some 
higher appointment by the governor's in- 
fluence. 

A third proceeding of tl>e governors 
denounced by the censor is, putting their 
own creatures, from mere lictorships, into 
respectable offices pro tempore. But these 
law people, having no character, fail not to 
fleece the poor sheep during their short 
stay. When once they get the seals of 
office into their hands, he says, there is no 
length of extortion to which they do not go. 

The last evil he complains of is the im- 
position on the Emperor by the provincial 
governors, in recommending people, who 
deserve nothing of their country, to rewards 
and higher ofiBces. — 16ul. 

^ ' XalAO SOCIETY. 

One of the imperial censors has repre- 
tented to his Majesty that die Triad 
Society, professing a confederacy between 
heaven, eartli, and man, exists in large 
numbers in the province of Keang.se. 
He represents the local government as 
afraid of them to such a degree as to neglect 
appeals from injured persons, or if pressed 
hard, as only prosecuting for form's sake 
to save appearances, disnussing the culprits 
with some slight punishment. In conse- 
quence of this state of things the Emperor 
has ordered the governor of Keang.nan 
atfd Kcang-se to employ military to put 
down the association. Those who have 
tieen forced into it, are promised pardon 
on condition of giving Inrarmation. 

This is the same society that exists 
Ourougbout the ChlnOse Atchi^lligo ind 


tlie Strapto dt tfida^ lAie/dm Cbineie 
settlers are. Tbqrlevyafee on all who 
go abroad, and persecute those who decline 
to enter the society. Membetv of fliis 
society made an offer to a missionary at 
Bankok in Siam to assist him iii propa. 
gating Christianity for some consid^tion, 
but he declined their services. Like free- 
masons, they are known to each Other by 
secret aigns.^Ildd. 

BURNING OUT VAGRANTS. 

In Cbe-keang province there are certain 
hills which the goverment wish to keep 
uninhabited, as they are liable to be the 
resort of banditti ; Ond to prevent any from 
settling among tliem, tliey annually set 
fire to the grass. Last year, in conse- 
quence, the Peking Gazette says, of 0 gale 
of wind, the flames spread so rapidly that 
thirteen of the military who presided were 
burnt to death. The officer who com. 
manded the party is punished by being 
degraded to the ranks ; and the men who 
lost their lives arc to be honoured, and their 
families rewarded, as if they had died in 
battle. — IbiU. 

A SHAH FIGHT. 

His Excellency the Governor of Canton 
received information some time ago of an 
opium smuggler, called a fast-going crab 
boat, and required of the revenue cutters, 
that the smuggler should be taken within 
six days ; if not, they were threatened 
with certain penalties. Being unable to 
discover and seize the boat in question, the 
officers bought one, fitted her like the crab 
boat, sent her outside the Bogue, then 
pursued, had a sham fight, seized her, and 
reported her capture as the governor re. 
quired. So the business was slurred over ! 
^IbU. 

TWO FORElGNEBS CAPTUaKD ON TUB 
BIVEB. 

A most audacious attack has lately been 
made upon two foreign gentlemen coming 
up to Whampoa in a Comprador's boat, by 
one of the petty Mandarins who infest the 
river. 

These low officers, under the brief au- 
thority tlicy possess, have long practised 
the grossest insolence towards foreigners, 
who have been peaceably on their passage 
to and from Canton, in Compradors* atid 
Other boats, agUl^t which it appears theto 
has never been any lawful prohibition. 

Id the present instance the boat wai 
Seised ; the Comprador and his peopYo. 
severely beaten, and the gentlemen most 
ignominiously threatened with Chains, and 
to be stripped and have cold water tlirowh 
over them fthe thermometer was betw^ik 
forty and fiuy), a refinement of Insult and 
torture vre were before unecquaiiifed vfiih. 
Until ah order Waa ektoried flrom theni fbr 
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SOO doU«rs, not tb^n rel^aainff them, how. 
ever, but detaining them unm they should 
receive the money, and thus protracting 
the period of their captivi^. 

Two men, with greater simplicity than 
is usually found the companion of villainy, 
were the bearers of this order, which, on 
the circumstances being ascertained, was 
refused payment by the gentleman to whom 
it was addressed. He very prudently se- 
cured the bearers of it, calling upon the 
hong merchants and linguists to deposit 
them in safe custody, which, however, they 
refused. In tlic mean time a very spirited 
representation was made to the Viceroy, 
requesting that the foreigners, if they had 
infringed the 1aw>i, might cither be tried 
before tlie proper tribunal or immediately 
released ; and on the circumstances com- 
ing to his Excellency's knowledge, he sent 
his own runners to take charge of the men, 
after they had been twenty-four houra 
locked up in a private room ; issuing an 
order at the same time to the Nanihoy.une 
to take them into his custody, and imme- 
diately to clespatcli a force to bring their 
companions in crime, and the two foreign 
gentlemen, to Canton. But from some 
neglect on the part of this inferior magis. 
trato, who had very recently been appoint- 
ed to his office, three days had elapsed 
without any thing being done; when the 
whole of the European residents at Can- 
ton addressed a letter to the Viceroy, com- 
plaining of the delay, and hinting at a 
rescue of the parties detained. 

Tlic Hong merchants were afraid to 
present this second aj[iplicatinn to his Ex- 
cellency ; but it had the desired effect, as 
the Namboy-unc, finding he had neglected 
his duly, despatched an armed force in 
the middle of the night; and on the se- 
venth day the whole party, with the excep- 
tion of one man who had absconded, were 
brought up to Canton. On their arrival, the 
Namhoy repaired to the boat, and tiiroiigh 
the medium of the linguists examined the 
foreigners, and dismissed them, while the 
captain of the boat and his crew were taken 
to prison in chains. We understand the 
trial of these men has been delayed to 
give time for tbe apprehension of their 
missing companion, who having been se- 
veral times in England, spoke the lan- 
guage fluently, and acted as interpreter 
and proposer of different scheraea for the 
liberation of the foreigners detained. 

We regret that so Wfh lukewarmness 
and indifference shoufa liave been mani- 
fested by the bong merchants and lin. 
guiats on this occasion; but have much 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the strong 
desire evinced by the Viceroy to grant im- 
mediate redress. And the hoppo, as if 
desirous of ingratiating himself with fo- 
reiguers, comibenced his administration by 
issuing, an fdict, in which although no al- 
lusion js n^de to this^affair, nor any men- 


tion of interruption from Mandarin boats; 
yet AS It etidehtly nose out of It, iwe tMt 
the edict in question will tend greatly to 
protect fbieigners fVem similar og^resrions 
in fhture.— Canton Reg,, Jan. 2. 


australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Sujtremr Court, Dec 21. — The 
E. S. Hall. This was a prosecution 
against Mr. E. S. Hull, editor, Use. of 
the Sydney Monitor, for a libel on Lieute- 
nant-General Darling, governor of the 
colony. 

The defendant, with whom was Mr. 
Keith, at the outset, took an objecUon to 
the whole array of the panel, upon three 
grounds; first, that the commission as- 
sembled to try him was under the com- 
mand, and therefore, as he took it, influ- 
ence, of the prosecutor; secondly, that 
each received, according to the ordinary 
course, 15s. per diem for doing duty in 
the jury box ; and thirdly, tliat it was con- 
trary to natural equity and common sense, 
for an indi\idual to be in any way a judge 
in his own cause. Upon these objections, 
tbe learned Judge observed, in a very 
feeling and forcible manner, putting it to 
the Attorney General, that the more deli- 
cate course to pursue in this cfse would be 
to defer tbe trial until a commission of 
naval officers, who could not be supposed 
to be so immediately under the i. fluence 
of tlie governor of the colony, might be 
convened. 

Tlie Atlomc}/ General was diffident of 
adopting the learned Judge's suggestion, 
but said lie would submit it to the Gover- 
nor. Defendant upon this animadverted 
in strong terms upon the course proposed 
by the Attorney General, inasmuch as he 
conceived that it was the part of that offi- 
cer to exercise bis own discretion, and to 
conform it to tlic opinion of the eoua^, ra- 
ther tlian wait, in order to abide by the de- 
cision of tlie prosecutor in the case. Mr. 
Keith supported the defendant's views. Die 
court at first refused to hear both defend- 
ant and counsel together, but understand- 
ing Mr. Keith appeared in the light of an 
amicus curia, he was permitted to pro- 
cted. The point in dispute was finally 
waived, the crown officer refiiaing to 
adopt the alternative proposed, and tlic 
trial was proceeded with. 

The Attorney General stated this to be a 
criminal information, which he had felt 
called upon to file ex officio against Ifie 
defendant, fw certain passages contained 
in a letter signed Vindex IlEnivivtls, and 
which was published in the S^dn^ Moik&or 
of the 2lBt Kovembec 1B29. ‘ It ' wAi a 
libel of eery grow dcscrij^on np<Hi tbe 



■Mnctwof Lieutenant- GeneiBl Darling, 
tnadriftual prosecutor in this case ; and to 


Atialie InitUigence^^Jtiiiralairia. 


Its nj 
jly read th 


a^nd’tendeiicy, lie would 
Bsi^^ selected for prose- 


sq^^ere the learned gentleman read 
^ passages from the letter signed 


Baoivivus, as quoted in the in- 
formation, dwelling parWU^Iy upon tlie 
following paragraphs 

** 13. Now I fearlessly maintain, and 
am ready in the field of fair argument to 
prove the position, that the military pu- 
nishment and slave-irons of Sudds and 
HioBMon (after they were in the hands of 
and tinder a criminal sentence by the civil 
authorities), by which the death of the 


two or three minutes, die seven offloers i«- 
entered the jury-box, and by the mouth of 
their foreman, Capt. Hunt, 57th regt., 
pronounced a verdict of guilty. 

Tlie defendant was remanded to gaol, 
where he is undergoing the sentence for a 
former libel. 

Three other criminal informations against 
die same individual, for lilieis on di&rent 
persons; were afterwards tried, and the de- 
fendant was found guilty, 

December \9.—~Tlie Kir^t theprosecu^ 
tion ^ IV. C. IVentworthf Esq. v. the Rev. 
Ralph Man^ldf editor and publisher of 
tlie Sydney Gazette. 

Dr. Warded in this case moved, that the 


former was undeniably precipitated, and 
the shooting of Clynch unnecessarily so, 
when he was incapable of resistance or 
escape, were equally contrary to the eter- 
nal principles of justice, and to the law of 
England ! 

** 14. If then these punishments, sum- 
^marily inflicted, were contrary to law, 
must they not consequently have been a 
substitution of will for law in both cases ? 

15. If, in this former infliction, a 
disregard of the law was exhibited (and 
who so hardy to deny a truism ?) was not 
the publicity of the act an encouragement 
to the petty excellencies of remote settle- 
ments (as in the case of Clynch) to simi- 
lar violations of law, and to sacrifice the 
roost aacred rights of Britons to the 
flimsy pretence of expediency, or to the 
leu tenable plea of necessity !” 

The Attorney General next proceeded 
to 'Ctfll Mr. John Newcombe, clerk in the 
office of the colonial secretary, who swore 
to an affidavit of proprietorship having been 
made before Alexander Macleay, the se- 
cretary, and to a number of the defend- 
ant’s newspaper of the above date, bear, 
ing his imprint, being the autograph filed 
in the office of the uid Macleay ; and Mr. 
Gurner, clerk of the court, having depos- 
ed to the defendant’s hand-writing in an 


rule Nm obtained on a former day, culling 
u)mn the defendant to shew cause why a 
criminal information should not W' filed 
Bgninst him for an imputed libel upon tlie 
plaintiff’s character, contained in a portion 
of Lieut.-gen. Darling's answer, to what 
purported to be an address from a few indi- 
viduals in tlie colony to the latter as go- 
vernor, and which appeared in the said 
organ of the government, the ^dney 
Gazette, whicli rule had, on motion of the 
defendant’s attorney on the previous Satur- 
day, been enlarged, now lie made absolute. 

Mr. Norton for the defendant, opposed 
the granting of the rule moved for, upon 
the ground tliat the matter in the Sydney 
Gazette which was charged as libellous 
could not be brought to apply to the plain, 
tiff', inasmuch as tlie governor, in bis 
answer to a certain addreu, in using the 
words “a base compound of grou and 
ignorant calumnies,” applied them to an 
impeachment, which it was understood the 
plaintiff had sent home to the secretary of 
state for the colonics against iii’n t'.ie said 
governor. Now, in his affidavit to su|>- 
port this motion, tlie plaintiff swore that his 
impeachment of Lieut.-geii. Darling was 
a calm, dispassionate statement of facts. 
But on referring to a pamphlet whicli he 
then held, and which was under the form 


affidavit, the learned Attorney General 
said he had closed hia cose. 

Defendant with hia amicus curue, Mr. 
Keith, submitted that no case was proved, 
inasmuch as the other side had failed to 
fix the fact of publication upon the de- 
fendant. The Attorney-general insisted 
upon calling back the witness, which the 
defendant opposed, and a warm altercation 


of a letter, addressed to Sir George Mur- 
ray, as secretary of state for the colonies, 
he (Mr. Norton) conceived the latter to be 
a most scurrilous publication, and to sup- 
port this view of the case, he read various 
extracts from the pamphlet, commenting 
upon their composition and meaning. 
This, therefore, he thought could not be 
the impeachment which was adverted to in 


ensued, all three speaking vehemently, and the plaintiff’s affid||^viti yet this was the 
sometimes at once. The witness was called pamphlet to which defendant swore the 
back, and the learned judge having re- comments in the Sydney Gazette had re- 
called order and retired out of court for a ference. Upon these grounds he trusted 
few minutes, finally addressed the seven the court would not make the rule absolute. 


commissioned officers in the jury-box, ex. 
pressing his own opinion upon the matlo: 
selected for (woiecution; but leaving it to 
tb» commisuon to form their conclusion, 
and also leaving it to them to say if the 
fact of publication by the defendant had 
been sufficiently cstablisbed. Bctiring for 


The Chief Justice . — We are of opinion, 
that ill this case the rule should be mode 
absolute. Upon reading the affidavits on 
which the rule was granted, it appeared to 
ua that the matter complaint of was clearly 
libellous, and that the only quMtion was 
as to its application. We themore grant- 
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cd the condHionel order to enable the de- 
fendant to come before the court, and re- 
lieve himself of the charj^ made against 
him in the affidavits filed in support of the 
motion. We do not, however, after bear- 
ing the argument and the affidavit of the 
defendant, find a sufficient answer to the 
prefcent application. The defendant's affi- 
davit docs not deny that the allusions in the 
publication complained of have reference to 
the complainant ; it only states that they 
were meant to apply to the author of a cer- 
tain pamphlet. We cannot go into the 
question of who is the author of that pam- 
phlet, but^even to attribute it to any one that 
he is the author of matter so grossly libel- 
lous as it appears to be, is itself a libel. 
This court, with reference to cases like the 
present, is not sitting like the Court of 
King’s Bench in England, but as a grand 
jury. We have simply to see if the mat- 
ter charged as libellous will bear the inter- 
pretation put upon it ; if it will bear such 
interpretation, then there is the basis of an 
offence laid against somebody, and we aro 
bound to grant the application, in order to 
send the case before a competent tribunal to 
decide whether the charge is established or 
not. In making these remarks, we would 
observe that a certain pamphlet has been 
referred to, and passages quoted from it by 
the character against tlie liend of tlic go- 
vernment in this colony, and other iiidivi. 
duals connected with the government, that 
we would caution the conductors of the 
public journals against publishing those 
passages, as they would be rendered liable 
to the severest penalties for so doing, llulc 
made absolute. 

MISCXLLANEOUS. 

Boundaries the CJo/oriy.'— An order has 
been published by the Governor, stating 
the boundaries of the colony within which 
settlers will be permitted to select lands 
** for the present.” The contents of tlie 
colony, it appears, are 34,505 square miles, 
or 22,083,200 acres. 

Counties.— Hvs Eicellency has also no- 
tified that the following counties are to be 
established hereafter within the bounds, 
ries: — 1. County of Cumberland. 2. Cam- 
den. S. St. Vincent. 4. Northumberland. 
5. Gloucester. C. Durham. 7. Hunter. 
8. Cook. 9. Westmoreland. 10. Argyle. 
11. Murray. 12. King. 13. Georgiana. 
14. Bathurst. 15. Roxburgh. 16. BhL 
lips. 17. Brisbane. 18. Bligb. 19. WeU 
Ungton. 

Cenjus.— Tlic following is the result of 


the late census at Sydney 

Male . — Came free above 12 yrs. 2,561 

Came free under 12 285 

Born in the colony above 12 1,923 

Born in the colony under 12 2,550 

Free by servitude * 5,302 

Pardoned 835 




Total male population 

2^6^ 

Female.’^Cmae free, above 12 

1,365 

Came free, under 12 

262 

Born in the colony above 12 

1,580 

Born in the colony under 12 

2,674 

Free by servitude 

1,342 

Pardoned 

51 

Bond 

- 1*573 

Total female population 

8,987 

Grand total of population ... 

36,598 

Of whom are 


Protestants 

25,248 

Catholics 

11,236 

Jews 

95 

Pagans 

19 

Acres located 2, 9.36, .346 

Acre^ cleared 

2.31,57.3 

Acres cultivated 

71,523 

Horses 

12,479 

Horned cattle 

263,868 

Sheep... 

536,391 


TKAVXLS IN THE INTEKIOE. 

Mr. Fraser has published an account of 
his late journey into the interior of New 
Holland, with Capt. Logan, to tlie south- 
ward of Brisbane Town,Moreton Bay. ']l%e 
highest point Uiey ascended was a moun- 
tain called Mount Lindsay, the vk'w from 
which is described as being exceedingly 
grand. To the north was the vale of Bris- 
bane, bounded by distant lofty ranges; to 
the north-east was the dividing range of the 
interior waters, seen to great advantage; 
Mount French and Flanders Peak, with 
beautiful plains intervening. To tlie north 
M'as seen Moreton Bay and island, with 
its glass-houses (we did not know that 
there were glass-houses there before^, and 
very extensive tracts of perfect open coun- 
try. To the south a magnificent country 
presented itself, partially open, with plains 
extending as far as the eye could carry. To 
the west the country was high and rugged. 
A curious shaped mountain, like a pigeon- 
house, formed a bold feature in the land- 
scape to the south-east, and on the opposite 
side a remarkable precipitous peak, named 
Blantyre Head. These hills are formed 
of hard argillaceous trap. 

In one place the tourists had nearly fi- 
nished their journey precipitously 

** On examining, (says Mr. Fraser,) the 
dreadful precipice which overhung us, 
Capt. Logan perceived a path by which it 
was merely possible to ascend, upon wt^ich 
Capt. Logan and myself put ofi^ our shoos, 
and commenced climbing, leaving the'iist 
of the party behind. We were obliged- to 
scramble on our hands and fleet to lb* first 



a h«gbt .Qf 300 fett» whb « 
gr^ risk, l)ut liAving attained a certain 
we w^re aUig^ to go on, return 
in my opinion at that time almoat 
li^pQssible ; to look down was dangerous, 
for on our iefl was a dreadful chaam pf at 
least 160Q feet, and on our right a dread- 
ful labyrinth of enormoua detached rocks ; 
to look forward was frightful ; tlie only 
ftttPgkwe had to trust to was holding on by 
iiqKi'ent toes upon small nodules on the 
aunSta; of the rocks, and suspending our. 
selvM by small twigs of casuarina and me- 
taoMdoros, scarcely by appearance strong 
eiunigh tp support a goat. On attaining 
tlie summit of the peak, such was the state 
of my nerves, that I was obliged to lay 
myself down upon a rock and hold on by 
a bush until I. recovered.*' 


^ WESTKn^r AUSTRALIA. 

A description of the present condition 
and the prospects of the Swan River settle, 
ment, in Western Aiistrjiia, dated in 
January last, has appeared in one of tlie 
London papers. It has all the marks of au. 
tlienticity, and we give an abridgment of it. 

Although the whole is claimed which is 
not subject to New South Wales, the extent 
of the available coast may he considered lobe 
about six degrees and a Imlf, reckoning from 
38 R. lat. to Cape Lewin, for the soil funber 
north is too arid for any useful purpose. 

Although the mountains called General 
Darling’s Range have not been crossed, 
and tlierefore the quality of the country 
beyond them is not known, yet a recent 
account of an expedition undertaken by 
Dr. Wilson, H.N., from King George’s 
Sound, in a N.W. direction, has been re- 
ceived ; and this states that fur upwards of 
200 miles he travelled through a very pic- 
tnn^uc country, well watered, snfiiciently 
fertile for depasturing cattle and sheep, 
and to all appearance it continued the 
some beyond tbe point at which his small 
•iifi|ily of provisions compelled him to re- 
turn. It is not, tlierefore, too much to pre> 
aume that between Geographe Ray, where 
the land is known to be good, and King 
.GaoTM’s Sound, a fine line of countiy ex. 
iaia, fit for the.purposes of settling. 

As a fine country for the purposea of 
feeding, sheep and cattle was discovered on 
the eastern const in New SouUi Wales, 
fifty miles beyond tbe range called Uie 
Blue Mountains, and which have e aimi- 
lar appearance, and are ^ a similar forma, 
tion to General Darling’s Uauge, it is not 
at all improbablo a siiriiler cottiury may be 
found in Western Australia. No fault can 
be attribmetl to tbe local authority that 
thasd countries liaye npt been yet explored; 
indeed it is marvellous how much baa 
haen done, wjtlHbe limited and ipeflSdent 
means granled £ar so important an object 
hy«tbe^cvnment of England. 
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Taking, U^BKa&ra, the length by iha 
breadth at about 1 80 by 200 miles, tliare is 
an area trf* 36,000 miles of very fiargraiing 
land, pot inferior to the soil on which the 
finest wool sheep qf New South Wales have 
been fed. 

2. Tbe ports and hayboun known at 
present are Cockburn Sound, and Gage’s 
Hoads, Into which latter tbe Swan dis- 
charges itself. This last is an open road- 
stead, with very fine anchorage; but is 
exposed to tbe N.W. winds, which m 
very severe : these, however, occur 
in winter, and then it is not safe ftir vpa^^ 
sets to ride there. In summer tbfiy may 
with tbe greatest security, and can unload 
within three miles of the mouth of the ri- 
ver, at a place called Freaioantle. The 
first is secure nt all seasons, and from aU 
winds; but the entrance is full oF reefs, 
and therefore dangerous, Diese have now 
been surveyed by Lieutenant J. S. Roe, 
A.N., the surveyor-general of the colony, 
with an accuracy and detail which does 
him infinite credit. Many of them have 
been buoyed off', and if government would 
send out some more buoys the whole 
might be completed. In this Sound, on 
theahore, Mr. Peel has taken an allotment 
to establish a village, and the government 
have it in contemplation to lay out a town 
tliere ; for though the place may be cold in 
winter, yet it is tbe more secure anchorage 
for shipping than the other. Here, too, 
will be funned a very easy communication 
across tbe Canning to Perth, and with the 
country west of Darling’s Range ; and as 
it is rather level than otherwise, a track of 
marked trees will be sufficient for inanjy 
years, though there are ample iriUrriafs 
for a road hereal’ter. 

'J'lie ports Vasse and Ijeschenau h.ave 
not yet been surveyed ; they are, however, 
bar.harbours. Fartiier aoiitli, towards Cape 
Naturaliste, there is a posiiioii which will 
ultimately be the port of this colony. 

3. The rivers known are, the Swan, a 
small boaUstream, to tbe north ; the 
Murray, tbe Colly, and the Preston, to the 
south, llie first receives two fresh-wftter 
streams, the Canning and the Helena, aa 
tributaries, and they are fresh. Tlie banks of 
all are alluvial and very good land,6t for til- 
lage. In this climate tlicy would produce 
a great variety of vegetables, if labour 
.was not too high (an evil which years .of 
emigration may cure) la allow them to be 
productive ; but adjoining tliese portions 
of land, further back, isa very fair open- 
ing for feeding sheep and cattle, if tiip 
lend be not overstocked. The banks are 
full of very fine springs and streamlets.; 
scarcely ainilo is pasM without finding 
one or the other with little trouble. 

The site of Fertb ie placed on one of 
tbpie terrneea eefy odvontageously. The 
soil is light rands .niumd ,qrijlli eqgftahle 
mould, an.d wpnld.do well fi»r .gai^dens. 
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when d«iMddk> tfihifieA oTtiMi. Though 
liiflnB is« dMpcbaiihol, yat Ae nnidt of 
Am render it ohiy natigeble fat boeta, end 
with flat bottoms, properly constructed, 
Aose often or fifteen tons burthen may get 
up to Ae distance of forty or fifty miles. 
All the dispoBsible land on Aese rirera 
has been token by the first settlers. The 
scenery is in general very pleasing, and 
dn soitfe points Irigbly picturesque, espe. 
cially Ae views from Ae neighbourhood of 
Perth. 

The oAer rivers have not been more 
Aan explored, and are reported to be of 
the same nature, and the land about 
Ae same quality, some of it better and 
richer. 

Besides Freemantle at the moutli, snd 
Perth about nine miles up Ae Swan, ano- 
Aer site is laid out for a town, to be call- 
ed Guildford, ten miles furAer, on a 
large neck of very fine rich alluvial soil, 
containing about six or seven hundred 
acres, at Ae junction of the Plelena, a 
very jiretty stream. Between tliis, in a 
right line crossing the Canning towards 
Cockburn Sound, a email village will 
probably be formed. On the Murray 
another town is in conteixiplatiun. 

4. The mountains called Darling's 
Range are about Airty miles east of the 
coast, and run about north and south • they 
have been ascended, and the valleys arc 
found to be good and well watered gene, 
rally ; from these several streamlets issue. 
They arc composed of sandstone, limestone, 
trap and granite, and are about 1,500 feet 
above Ae sea. llie herbage is short, and 
peculiar to New Holland. Between them 
and Ae sea is a country of singular forma- 
tion, being, as it were, Ae remains of a 
forest of ^nksia, hewn down about two 


of fbaisuVn, drifl bjrnmfp’Kttfa Mtonglliip 
labeA. ^ 

Them ia a gtptl^ fMety of ooll^ 
marl, sand, Hmest^, all lying 
nient* ^ ^ 

d. The climate is in summer Ib^, ^ 
nnge of the diermometer being flWh 8 
to 92. It has been faigber and lower {i 
the winter, June, July, and August, A 
rneati is d.S) ; but Ae almost constan^ 
and land breexes render it co<d ; and wine 
buildings are erected, calculated to sht 
out the light and heat during the day, an 
housea are erected on the sea^coost, it wi 
be a most desirable retreat for Ac Angh 
Indians to recruit Aeir healA. PutrefaN 
tion does not take place here as in Eurof 
»Ae power of the sun dries up the juice , 
and both animal and vegetable bodies ra- 
pidly become a dry dusty substance. This 
may account for so few rich deep vegetable 
swamps. 

Tlic natural productions are not yet well 
known, alAotigh starch has been made 
from the nut of a species of palm-tree, a 
dye from the fustic, and a fine varniA froA 
a gum. 

The tetragonia and flax abound, and if 
cultivated, would be very fine; all the 
European fruits there can be litde doubt 
will grow here, since in the parallel lati- 
tude on the eastern coast Aey have euc* 
reeded, together with tobacco, opium, 
sugar, banano, coffee, &c. &c. Thaae, 
however, except in a small way, it it ques- 
tionable whether they will answer for cul- 
tivating, especially as articles of export; 
and it has been recently proved, Aat at Ac 
price at which grain can be imported ftom 
Java, it can never answer to grow that ar. 
tide for exportation, and except in Ae in- 
terior for home consumption. 


feet from the root, and the remaining stem 
become petrified with a mixture of lime and 
sand; the heart being hollow, os Aough 
scooped out by Ae dropping of water. 
This will form Ae subject of a future and 
more detailed observation. 

5. The soil haa certainly being over- 
rated by Mr. Fraser, both as to quality and 
facility of bringing it into cultivation. Mr. 
F. is a botanist, and very indefatinble in 
his profession ; but does not un&rstand 
agriculture. To a certain extend the soil 
Is a good friable loam ; but it soon cakes, 
and cannot be broken up for culUvatlon 


7. The arrival of ships since the forma- 
tion of the colony has been large. HierO 
ha\e been twenty -Arer, besides four men. 
of- war, amounting to upwards of 7,000 
lens. Several have made, and Ore making; 
voyages to the neighboring countriea. 
The salt fish to Java is likely to bc produc- 
tive, if the people here will be activo. 
They may acUd from three to four Aon- 
sand tons annually, and they can sell it A 
^50 per ton, and take in grain, and ivturti 
and sell it here for 24«. per quarter, a price 
at which it is impossible to grow it. 

8. The settlers and Aeir attendants wb* 


except after rain. The only monA is 
Which this operation ou^t to have been 
done, it has not been possible, consequently 
the settler can have only a shorter time to 
prepare for sowing, end e less proportion 
of land got ready. It is nOt so easy to till 
es Ae rich, deep, blade, vegetable mould of 
Norfolk Plains New NorAlk, and FItt 
'Water, In Van Diemen'b Land, nor of 
Vrosp^ or Ae Hawkesbury end Nepean 
of New SouA Wales, which can be pfongb. 
ed end town wlA wheat for fourteen of 
fifteen years succesuivuly without Ac aid 


have aitivOd, amount to about nine bun- 
dred ot one Aonsand. AmOagSttheiki m^ 
be reckoned about eighty dr ninety 
speciabie families, who have lost no time 
in settling. Many remain idle at Free, 
mantle, gossiping, and endoatouking Id 
trap Ae unwary, or growl and 'gnim^alt 
Aeir ill fortune. Some of Acm, and Wft/f 
others, who have departed, Sira 
telass unfit for a new country^ came 
with lofty pretentiom, wMmut capital add 
wIAont pmldpte. If Aey can dbeitt and 
gull, Aey remain; but if tb^ cknnot get 
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lii^lli^iiutiatedytliey.^uitinBppareDtdif- tbe <<Mmnd of lihe ^rdi-foing beir 
’^ffi|f 9 tt|ondpour for^ifheirabuseon Bcoun waa heard in thoM distant regions under 
^(Sl^whicfa theyfiore oMy landed on the England’s power. Smaller dwpels are in 
idK^r hope of Bndtitg gold at their feet, contemplation, in the towns to be built. 

land {iroducing fruits and vegetables A district committee of the Society for 
'^^ntdbboualy — the Governor’s table open promoting Christian Knowledge, together 
totheSuavenOos maws, and wondering, be- with a parochial lending library for the 
cause tlie sun shines bright and hot, there working classes, have been established, 
are not all the fruits of the earth in a state under the patronage and sanction of the 
Qf perfection; to say notliing of houses, lieutenant-governor and bishop of tbe 
iniei^ hotels and mail-coaches, which diocese. 

should spring up by the hand of a talisman. A literary institution has been com- 

No man should come here unless he lias menced ; the subscribers already amount to 
a good capital to begin witli; he should forty.five, there are twelve more candidates, 
come out with a year’s provisions, at least, the annual fundaamount todElOO. About 
for each person. A few mechanics, such 5200 volumes of very good and useful 
as a good house-carpenlcr, bricklayer, or books have been collected ; more have been 
stone-masoh and plasterar, shepherds, and ordered, and also some of tlic periodical 
two or three good husbandry labourers, who papers and reviews. 

can plough and turn their hand to any. Tliesc institutions are held at Perth, in a 
thing— let him bring tents, flour, biscuit, small room arljoining the chapel, and 
salt beef and pork. His stock of sheep and which room, in the week, is used for rcad- 
oottle he can get cheaper and better at Syd- ing in. 

ney ; the former of a fine wool, can be It is intended to fo^m a museum and a 
purchased at £2 to ^3, and delivered for botanical gat den, connected with the iiisti- 
iiOs. or 40t. more ; the latter at £4 to £S tutiun. 

and delivered at jf 10 or ^1 2 more. Horses 

in proportion. Tlic ^usit'nliant Sydney paper, contains 

Let him come with a determination to a summary of objections to the new colony, 
go at once on his grant, to rough it and collected from the concurrent reports of 
bear all privations, and sometimes hard- disappointed though intelligent persons” 
ships, cheerfully; not to make a fortune from thence, who have abandoned the enter, 
at once, or perhaps at all ; but to lay the prize. '*A1I the good land upon the hanks 
foundation of a very handsome provision of Swan Ilivcr, taken togetlier, would 
for his children. A man with two to tliree maintain very few more than 500 persons, 
thousand pounds would do all this well; witiiout any stock of sheep, horned cattle, 
and if he followed this advice, as to fine or horses to draw a subsistence from the 
wool, low as it is now, he may reckon in pasture ; Gage’s Roads, at the entrance 
four or five years to make 20 per cent, on of the river, which is blocked up, moreover, 
his capital. by a bar of sand, and the navigation of 

9. There have been about 300,000 acres which is interrupted by shoals and slial- 

located ; but as the Government parsi- lows, afford no safe anchorage during the 
mony has limited tbe surveying depart- westerly winds, which are the prevailing 
ment to two, tlie accurate quantity cannot ones, being paved with coral rocks ; 
be known. , To measure the boundaries wood and fresh water are not to be 
alone would occupy the present establish- obtained by shipping in the present state 
ment many niontlis, during which time tbe of the settlement ; the land on the sea. 
current husineos must stand still, and tiie coast is low, sandy, and unsuited for vege- 
scttlers, who are daily arriving in numbers, tation; that at Perth, some miles up the 
must wait, squander their money at an inn, river, tlie only patch of good land was in 
lie cheated, robbed and ruined, and then the occupation of the lieuk-govcrnor; 
get disgust^ and go away ; or come and numerous reserves of other land along the 
worry the local government for compen- river were made by the government j 
cation. It is tlie course pursued at home. Swan River continues to be salt for 
which gives iliem the trouble in the coIo- twenty miles above its mouth, and then 
tiies of which tliey so much complain. tlie water to be bad by digginfi brack- 

10. There are now upwards of 350 head ish and unfit for use ; after penetrat. 

of horned rattle, one-faair cows ; and about ing in various directions, to distancesnoC 
1,000 sheep; abundance of pigs end some short of fifty miles in tbe interior, to tbe 
horses of very good qualities. southward as well as northward of Swan 

11. The religious and literary establish, and Canning Rivera, tbe land, generally 
ments have not been forgotten. A veir speaking, was found to consist of **G 0 me, 
respectable ' building, though thatched, yellow, diamond.like sand,” upon which 
about 55. Feet long and 20 feet wide, has nothing was to be seen alive, but asolit^ 
been erected by the lieutenant-governor kangaroo rat, and not even a bird, whid 
fur divine worship, according to the forms excited little surprise, when on digging in 
of the establisliment. It was opened on various parts, the turned-up ground foiled 
Christmas day, when Uie aacrament was to produce a aingle worm; Umber fit 
administered, and Uiis was the first Ume for biulding was not to be had unless 
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within a diitancf fimn tba river** mouth of 
milM, and then upon a range of hdl% 
which baa got the name of the ** Darling 
Range no clay for bricka to raise 
dwellings any more than timber was to be 
met with readily ; that in possessing Gar. 
den Island, which lays towards the entrance 
of Swan River, Captain Stirling had not 
more than ten acres of rei^iy * 

that the severe winds on the coast had cut 
off whatever seeds were put into the ground ; 
that the settlers were already beginning to 
feel the delights of a government savouring 
in its constitution of despotism ; that com- 
munication with the vessels which brought 
them out there, and were bound for £ng- 
land, had been positively interdicted— 
and, to cap the climax, that scores were 
chained to the spot more from necessity 
than chcHce, as many had not the means of 
paying for a passage to either of these 
colonies, where most of those who could, 
meant to proceed without delay, and to 
advise their/riends, who might arrive after- 
wards, to follow their example, without 
expending any part of their capital in a 
vain attempt to settle at Swan River.** 

A despatch has been received by govern- 
ment from Lieut. Stirling, the governor of 
this settlement. It appears that in con- 
sequence of the loose and dissolute habits 
of some of the settlers, the government 
felt the necessity of appointing a inagia- 
tracy and a body of constables before the 
conclusion of the year. The magistrates 
were selected from the most wealtliy and 
intelligent of the settlers, and the consta- 
bles from among the most industrious of 
the labouring classes. Several gentlemen 
who had studied tlie law were also selected 
to aid the magistrates in legal decisions, 
and hitherto the best results have been ob- 
tained from the whole arrangements. 

The coast has been explored to a consi. 
derable extent ; no important discoveries 
have yet been made, but it seems that there 
are six rivers, though tliey are of no great 
magnitude. As the explorations proceed, 
however, more important results will, in 
all probability, be obtained. Tlie land 
seen on the coast to the northward is said 
to be indifferent, but that on the south is 
good. The Governor states that many 
respectable families have already come to 
the settlement, and mves an account of 
the description and value of the property 
they have imported. Great improvements 
are contemplated in the settlement, and 
among other things it is intended to esta- 
blish three other towns, with a view to 
spread a small community over a large 
surface. Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able accounts which have been circulated 
respecting this settlement, many of the 
leading men in it have expres^ their 
entire satisfaction at die soil and the condi- 
tion of their cattle, and it is now thought 
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^Cttpe-^ Good- Hope, 2S 

that its aalttbrity is placed beyond questidn, 
and there Is little doubt of its prosperity. 
The settlers are satisfied with the result m 
their experience as to graxing, and among 
other resources it appears £at the rivers 
and coasts abound in fish. The Governor 
is now enabled to state his experivdee of 
^e climate for a year, and it appears from 
it that, with the exception of the month of 
February, it is very favourable to health, 
and the ,hcat is in general tempered by 
southern breexes. It had not yet been 
possible to give a decided opinion of the 
soil from experience; but as many places 
oITot rich loam, the probability is that 
grain and grasses will thrive abundantly. 
One important fact, however, has been es- 
tablished — ^that the country can sustain a 
considerable number of cattle, horses, and 
sheep, and it is thought that pasturage will 
yield considerable returns. It is believed 
tliat profits may also be made upon flax and 
hemp; there is an abundance of timber 
and vines ; olives, figs, opium, and tou 
bacco may probably in the course of time 
be exported witli profit. There are also 
great facilities for carrying on a whale 
fishery, and it seems certain that there is 
a sufficient abundance of fish to make it 
profitable. Tlie settlement, too, is in a 
favourable position for this trade. From 
these and other accounts which we have 
seen, the prosperity of the settlement may 
be looked upon as very encouraging. It 
must be stated, however, that much pa. 
tience and industry will be required to 
render the advantages which it piesents 
available, and persons must not go out with 
the expectation of finding a ** land flowing 
with milk and honey,’* but must expect 
to encounter some difficulties, wliich how. 
ever, it would appear from tha statements, 
ore far from insurmountable. We there- 
fore would recommend those who are not 
disposed to rely upon their skill and per- 
severance for improvement of their 
capital to stay at home. Several returns 
were sent with the despatch, from which it 
appears that 525,000 acres of land have 
been allotted. The number of locations ac- 
tually effected is thirty-nine ; of residents, 
850; of persons not resident, 440. The 
amount of claims to land was £141,550.— 
Ontrier, 


iffap$ot isaoli Soar. 

THX 6XBMAN HISSIONAMES. 

The missionary, Baron Von Wunnb, 
and his associate, Mr. Leipoldt, have finally 
settled at Riatmont, now called Wupper. 
thal, which signifies (as we are told) River 
Valley, and is the name of the place where 
the Missionary Ipstitution to which they 
belong is established in Germany. The 
progress already made by these amiable 
strangers in acquiring a knowledge of the 
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llfiteh language is vary conuderable.— 
S. Adv, Jan. 23. 


^ .JOC^XD HOTTSyTOTS. 

Uowrf^ is a view of the Hotten- 
tot lOjpUtkfhs on the Kat- River at the close 
of December 1829 -.^Population of both 
aeaes and all ages, 881 ; arms (muskets), 
2^6; waggons, 58; ploughs, 22 ; horses, 
'362; cattle, 1,822; draught oxen, 792; 
sheep ^pd goats, 8,227. — Ibid. 

SLAVE SHIP. 

A Brazilian schooner, named the Daphnet 
with a cargo of 251 slaves on board, from 
Madagascar, has been forced by stress of 
weather and the leaky state of the vessel, 
to take shelter in Simon’s Bay. She has 
been seized by the port captain, as well as 
by H.M.'s ship MaidstonCf each asserting 
^ right to take possession of her. In tlie 
mean time many of the unfortunate slaves 
being sickly (twenty had died on the pas- 
sage), the vessel has been placed under 
quarantine.— /5id. Ajir. 21. 


WAR IN THE INTERIOR. 

The South jijncan Advertiser of Decem- 
ber 26 states, that the chief Quito, and his 
adherents (the murderers of poor Thacke- 
ray, Farewell, and others), had been anni- 
hilated by the celebrated Cafire cltief 
Faco. 

TRADE. 

The annual commercial meeting was 
held on the 15th April, in Cape Town. 
Upon a comparative view of the imports 
and exports of the years 1828 and 1829, 
the result was an increase in die exports to 
Che amount of £25,086, and in tlie im- 
ports ;^98, 61 8. The increased exports con- 
sisted of wheat, hides, and horns; but 
principally of wines, which amounted 
alone to nearly £20,000. 


HORSE SICENESS. 

It is painful to learn from our corres- 
pondents in almost every part of the 
colony, that the horse sickness prevails to 
a very alarming extent. Upwards of 200 
of these useful animals, we are informed, 
died in the course of a few days, in the 
neighbourhood of the Hex River . — South 
AJr. Adv., Apr. 28. 


THE KEW BHOUSR CHURCH. 

On the 29d April the corner-stone of 
the English Church in Cape Town was 
laid in due form by his Ex. the Governor, 
assisted by the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
and a large assemblage of Freemasons of 
the respective lodges in the colony. The 
day was very fine, and the ceremony parti- 
cularly imposing. 


fSouvbotu 

HURRICANE. 

Letters received from the Mauritius 
state tliat a hurricane liad been experienced 
at Bourbon, the effects of which were most 
destructive. On the 27ih of March, and up 
to tlie 3d of April, much damage had been 
sustained by tlie shipping ; several vessels 
were blown out, and lind reached the Isle 
of France dismasted. The gale did not ex- 
tend to the Mauritius. 


^vMan 

The following brief notice of this island 
is extracted from a letter dated 24lh March 
last 

** On the 11 th instant we made the island 
of Tristan d’ Acunlia, and stayed two days 
for water ; and as this island is imperfectly 
known, it cannot be ton publicly 
nounced, that vcs<«els may obtain caa ^Hw at 
water,and supplies of cows, bullocks, riieep, 
pig^t goats, potatoes, &c. Tlie inhabitants, 
who are English, consist of nine m^n, nihe 
women, and twenty -four children, to whom 
a supply of old clothes would be very ac- 
ceptable. Eight men and boys boarded us 
in a man-of-war’s gi^. Vessels whilst 
watering should lay to, it being dangerous 
to anchor, from sudden squalls and strong 
northerly winds.” 


iSgsiit. 

The Pacha has determined upon esta- 
blishing a muiieum of antiquities at Grand 
Cairo ! With that view he has prohibited 
any further search for, or exportation of 
ancient sculpture by Europeans, for the 
present. Mr. Barker, the British Consul- 
General, has however obtained permis- 
sion to embark two sphyiixes from Alex- 
andria, and they may shortly be expected 
in England.— i.ondon Ptqxr. 
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REGISTER. 


Oiralcutta* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

NATIVE! ENTBKINO TUB FORT. 

Fart fFiUianh Jan. 11, 18SO. — The 
orders prohibitory of unarmed natives en- 
tering the fort in carriages, palankeens, or 
on horseback, without a pass, signed by 
the fort and town-major, are rescinded, 
with exception to tattoo hackeries and 
breaks, which, to prevent accident, will 
not be allowed to enter. 

The necessary orders to be immediately 
given to all the guards and sentries at the 
outer and inner barriers. 

GOORKAHS. 

Hcad-Quaricrst Calcutta. Feb. 15, 1830. 
— The officers and men who were reoeived 
from the Goorkali army in 1815 are en- 
titled (by the Regulations), n-hen unfit 
for the active duties of a soldier, to be 
transferred to the invalid establishment, 
without reference to the time they may 
have served the British Government. 

LIGHT INFANTRY MOVEMENTS. 

Head- Quarters. Calcutta. Feb. 23. 1830. 
—The Coinniandcr-in-chicf calls the at- 
tention of general officers commanding 
divisions, and brigadiers commanding dis- 
tricts aild stations, to tlie importance of 
instructing the infantry regiments under 
their orders in the movements and duties 
of light infantry. 

2. It is expected that all regiments shall 
be frequently practised in the evolutions 
and movements of L.I., so that they may 
be qualified to act as such whenever ic- 
quired, and to take the outpost duty in 
any situation of service ; this is distinctly 
prescribed in paragraph 3d, section 125, 
of the fourth part of the Regulations for 
the Field Exercise of the Army. Com- 
manding officers will however remember, 
that it is not necessary, for this purpose, 
to fatigue and harass the men by an ex. 
cessive use of the double march ; iior is it 
intended that any great proportion of the 
exercise of each regiment of tlie line, or 
of the movements performed before an 
inspecting officer, should be done at this 
pace. 

S. The exercise of regiments in extend- 
ed order as L.I. will, in future, be re- 
ported on at the annual inspections. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

At Dinapore, Jan. 18, 1830, Private 

Peter Murpfay, H.M. 3d Foot (or Bulls), 


was arraigned “for most unioldier-like, 
disorderly, and mutinous conduct, on the 
morning of the 24tb November 1839, at 
Bbaugulporc, by disobeying tlie lawful 
command of Capt. Peach, the captain of 
his company, and offering violence to him 
by striking him a blow on the head with 
his clenched first.” The court found the 
prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to 
suffer solitary confinement for the space of 
eighU‘en calendar months. 

CAPT. HAVELOCK. 

Head -Quarters. Calcutta. Dec. 18, 1829. 
— With reference to the G. O. dated camp 
Simla, 8tli May 1828, promulgating the 
sentence of the General Court Martial held 
at Surat on Capt. Havelock, 4th Light 
Dragoons, his Exc. the right hon. the Com- 
mandcr-in-chief desires it may be notified 
to the Uoyal Forces in India, that his Ma- 
jesty has been pleised to extend his gra^ 
cious pardon to Capt. Havelock, and to 
command that he be restored to the func- 
tions of his commission in the 4lh Light 
Dragoons. 

Altliough his Majesty has been pleased, 
in compliance with the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the court, and his Lorddiip's 
representation, to consider Capt. Havelock 
a fit object for bis gracious clemi ncy, bis 
Majesty has taken a most serious view of 
the very grave offences committed by that 
officer ; and it is the King’s command, that 
the communication of bis Majesty’s grace 
and mercy should be accompanied by the 
expression of his extreme disapprobation of 
the conduct of Capt. Havelmk, and Uiat it 
should be impresed upon that officer, that 
no services, however meritorious, no pre- 
vious conduct, however good, and no cha- 
racter, however well established, can be an 
excuse for subsequent misbehaviour, and 
for those acts which iiave placed him under 
the weight of bis Majesty’s displeasure. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department. 

hforeh 2. Mr. A. II. Trench, aaslstant to Joint 
magistrate and to sub-collector of Moiuffimugger. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fbrtmaiam, Feb. 26, im.-~Regt. of ArtUlen/. 
Supemum. 2d-Lleut. R. Walker braugnt on efibc- 
tive strength of regt. from 0th Ibb. 1890, v. G. 
Mayne, dec. 

C3d N.I. Ens. Geo. Skene brought on eflhctlve 
strength of regt., from 2lBt Feb. 1830, v. T. N. 
Yule resigned. 

Lieut. W. D.Noah, 46th N.I., permitted, at his 
own request, to resign service of Hon. Company. 

Cadet of Engineers John Laughton admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d-licut. 



Renter,- 

^''jCadeC of Inluitry Bdw. M^gnay admitted on 
fftabii and prom, toenilgn. 

. Fe6. 15, 1830.— Lieut. C. Orie- 
. to act ae adj. to a detachment of 

ggyanlcs fbnning a treasure escort i date 

Lleuts. F. B. Laidner, of 17th N.I., and P. 
Shortreed, of 58th da, permitted to eschange 


Fsb. 16.— Lieut. A. Mackintosh to act as Interp. 
and qu. mast, to 58d N.L. during absence of Lieut. 
Shuwl^ : date 7th Feb. 

LleilK N. D. Barton to act as Interp. and qu. 
mast, to 6th regt. L.L'., during absence of Lieut. 
Coventry ; date Ist Jan. 

Lieut. J. Trower, 4th tr. 1st brig. Horse Artil- 
lery, to art as adj. to Meywar division of artillery, 
;e of Lie 


during absence of Lieut, and Adj. A. Wilson. 

Fcfb. 11).— Ens. D. S. Beck (recently iiosted to ’ 
73d regt.) to continue to do duty with 13th fN.I. 
until 31st July. 

Feh. 20.— Remora/sn/fiMr^ins. J. Woolley from 
8th L.C. to 17th.N.l. ; and W. Jackson from 17th 
N.I. to »th L.C. 

Reytunala and pMtinga of A»aist. Sttrgeont. F. 
Malcolm posted to 5th K'.L— C. Newton removed 
(km 5th to 37th N.I.— J. Durgoyne removed from 
Sth to 33d N.I.— W. P. Andrew. M.D.. directed 
to do duty with 68th N.I.— M. S. Kent app. to 7th 
L.C.— O. Browne kpp. to 35th N.I., at Berham- 
pore. 

Fflb. 23.— Ena. L. Ross, 6ath N.L, to act as aide- 
de-camp to Brig. Gen. Knox, during absence of 
Lieut. Ross. 

Feb. 26.— Capt. Catventer, II. M. 41st regt., to 
be aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. Carpenter, ftom 
10th Jan. 1830, v. Cornet MacNaghten, resigned 
that appointment. 


Fort William, March 5.— 28fA N.L I.ieut. W. 
Tritton to be capt. of a comp., from .30lh Jan. 
lani, V. J. W. Dunbar dkeharged by sentence of 
a general court-martial.- Supemum. Lieut. Robt. 
Wright brought on eifbctlve strength of regt. 

40tb N.L Supernum. Lieut J. M. Drake brought 
on effective strength of regt., from 20th Feb. 
laMi, V. W. D. NaM resigned. 

OOfA N.L Ens. J. T. Geils to be lieut, from 30th 
Jan. 1830, v. W. Whitaker cashiered by sentence 
of a general court martial.— Suneinura. Ens. O. J. 
Younghiuband brought on cffecbTc strength of 
net 

71«f N.L Supemum. Lieut G. W. Bishop 
brought on effective strength of regt, from 30tn 
Jan. 1830, v. G. Dod, discharged by sentence of a 
general court martial. 

Lieut Col. St John Heard, 10th N.L, per- 
mitted. at his own request, lu retire from service 
of Hon. Company on pension of his rank. 


•Madrat, [Sbtt. 

BIRTHS^ MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Jan. 8. At Bankipon, (he lady of Capt O. O. 
Dennlss, artillery, of a daughter. . 

81. At Kumaul, the lady of Capt. W. J. Thomp 
son, deputy assist com. gen., or a sen. 

Feb. 6 At Cuttack, the lady of Wm. S. Steven, 
Esq., civil surgeon, of a deugnter. 

14. At Calcutta, Mn. G. C. Hay. of a daughtCT. 

15. At Calcutta. Mrs. W. Anderson, of a daugh- 


17. At Lohoogat, Mrs. A. K. Lindeaay, of a ion. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady .of Capt A. Fuller, 
.'»dN.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutu, Mis. P. Pereira, of a aim. 

18. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut Col. Lockett, 
agent to the Governor General at Bhurtpore, of 


a son. 

19. At Benares, the lady of M. J. Tlemayi Esq., 
of a son. ^ 

86. At Cooley baser, the wife of Mr, 7* A. Cpr- 
nsbd, of the harbour master’s department, of a 


88. At Calcutta. Mrs. John Btas.'of a daughter. 
March 8. At Calcutto, Mrs. Lewis Mendes. of 


a son. 

a At Calcutta, the lady of John Bax, Esq., of 
a son. 

5. At thr general hospital, Mrs. C. E. Chamber- 
lain. of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Jama Fidder. 
branch pilot, of a ion. 


MARRIAOES. 

Dec. 7. At Cawnpore, Mr. O. R. Cline to Mary 
Ann Lawlor. 

Jan. 85. At Benares, Mr. Jehn Macieod to 
Sarah, only daughter of the Rev. W. Bowley. 

Frb. 1. At All^bod, Mr. G. Slmmooda to Misa 
Ells. Sylvester. 

8. At Allypore, Mr. Chas. Ollentiack to Min 
Anne Seills. of the Lower Uriihan School. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. Geori^ Orton to Mrs. Isa'* 
bella Turton. 

17. At Calcutto, W. Smalley, Esq., Mtomey* 
at-law, to Miss Charlotte Marriott 

18. At Calcutto, G. Kallonas, Esq., ttf Mist 
Mary Ann Thirkel. 

March 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Hl«s, of 
the firm of Higgs and Hunter, undertaken, to 
Mn. Harriet Hunter, widow of the late M*-. JlBNi 
Hunter, of the some firm. 

2. At Calcutta, Ens. W. H. E. Colebrnoke, 14th 
ri^t. N.L, eldat son of the late Col. Jama Cole- 
brooke, C.B., Madras army, to Louisa, second 
daughter of the late Capt Houlton, 11th rqgt. 

a At Calcutta. Lieut. Jaa. Remington, 12(h 
regt. N.L, to Louisa Jessie, daughter of Col. 
Arch. Watson, of the light cavalry. 


Head-Quarfera, March I.— Ens. J. G. B. Paton, 
47th N.I., directed to join and do duty with 
Mugh Sebundy corps : date 8th Feb. 

S2d N.L Lieut. J. Locke to be adj., v. Mumy 
resigned. 


Returned to dutv, from Europe.’ -Mq]. N. S. 
Webb, o^artUlery. 


FURLOUGHS. 


To Europe.— Fet. 26. Capt. John Rawlins, ar- 
tillery, on iirivate aflkirs.— Lieut. Ales. Barclay, 
Mth N.L. far health,— March 5. Ens. F. R. Da- 
vidson, 41st N.L, for one year, on private affairs. 

To Bombev— Feb. 86, Lieut. H. Spottiswoode, 
3lBt N.I., tac aJx months, for health.— Msreh 5. 
Assist. Sur^T. B. Hart, for tix months, on pri- 
vate affairs - ^ * 


To lale of Franee.-Feb. 86. Md. Thus. Hall, 
inv. atab., for IN months, for heuth (eventusUy 
to Cape of GomI Hope or N. S. Wala). 


,11, Eeh.2fi. Lieut. John Edwards, ar- 

tlUm.for sto months, for health (also to Straltg^ 
Malacca).-Maw,h 5. Lieut. J. C. Macleod,^ 
N.L, fox seven months, for health. 


niATBS. 

Nov. 26. At Benara, Mr. Henry John Slmonds, 
in his twentieth year. 

Feb. 18. At Calcutto, Mr. W. Sweeting, third 
son of the late Mr. S. Sweeting, branch pilot, 

*^84. At Cawnpore, John Tritton, Esq., aged 60, 


iy a captain in H.M. 24th Light Dragpons. 

87. AtKeerpoy, Catherine Augusta Spwr, qged 

88. At DurhumtoUah, Mrf. Mather Love, ^ed 

March 8. At Calcutta, Col. Henry Imlach, mi- 
litary auditor general, aged 70 , 


jnanmo 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 


MIUTART COURTS OF RXaUIBTS. 
Head-Quarteraf ChottUry PiaMf 
1829.— •The Commandcr-iii'Chief Is plm- 
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ed to pifbluh the following memoranda for 
the guidance and diapoul of the proceed* 
ingg of Military Courta of Reqneats aasem- 
bled under the proriaiona of Act IV, 
Geo. 'IV, cap. 81. 

I. The court having met, the president 
and members are to be duly sworn, upon 
each trialy separately. 

II. If the plaintiff* fail to appear, a 
nonsuit is entered upon the record, and 
the court closes iu proceedings on the 
case. 

III. If the defendant fail to appear, 
after evidence upon oath (to bo duly re* 
corded) that personal notice of the day 
and hour of the court's assembly has been^ 
served upon the said defendant, the court* 
proceeds to hear the cause exparte, recciv. 
ii)g and recording such proof as the plain- 
tiff' may have I'o adduce, and giving judg. 
ment thereon accordingly. 

IV. The plaintiff and defendant being 
both in court, the court inquires of the 
Tilaintiff* (not upon oath) what the nature 
of his demand is; and on this being 
stilted, interrogates the defendant (not 
upon oath) as to whetluT he owns the 
debt, and acquiesces in the statement of 
the plaintiff or not. This preliminary 
examination of the parties is to be con- 
ducted by the court to such extent as may 
appear to be desirable ; and it is to be re- 
membered, that such* declarations as eitlier 
paVty may make againa his own interestt 
although not upon oatA, are good evidence 
against tiimsclh 

V. Should the defendant acknowledge 
the debt, a decree is then passed and re- 
corded accordingly ; and the court closes 
its proceedings on the case. 

VI. Shouhl the defendant deny the 
debt, the plaintiff is called upon for his 
proofs; and his witnesses, being produced, 
arc examined on oath by the court, sub- 
ject to cross-examination by the defendant, 
and their evidence recorded. 

VII. The defendant is then. In like 
manner, called upon ; and the evidence 
of the witnesses on the defence, subject to 
cross-examination by the plaintiff, is duly 
recorded. 

Vm. The court then decides accord, 
ing to the evidence before it ; and the de. 
cision is entered upon the record. Special 
attplltion being given, in the event of 
finding any debt or damage due, to the 
provisions of Section 57. of 4 Geo. IV. 
cap. 81, and to the mode of proceeding 
therein prescribed. 

IX. Although neither party can be 
sworn in support of his own cause, at his 
own desire, yet either party may be re- 
quired by the other to give answer upon 
oith, or be ordered by tbe cuun so to do. 
But it is only usual for the court to resort 
to such a measure when a decision is about 
to Ipd^pronounced upon the statements of 
tbe pv ties only, without evidence of any 


kind ; or wbpn thr evidance adduced is 
altogether iiysufificient and unsatisfhetory ; 
in such cases tbe court directs such party 
40 be sworn as it may deem best. 

X. If either party, Wng sworn at the 
request of tbe other, make such answer as 
may be prejudicial to the cause of the ad- 
verse party, such evidence must neverthe- 
less be received and recorded, and due 
weight given to it accordingly. 

XI. If a party refuse to be sworn, when 
requested by the other party or ordered by 
the court, such refusal is to be deemed 
contumacious, and tantamount to a con. 
fessiomagainst himself ; and judgment is 
t8 be passed and recorded against him ac- 
cordingly. 

^11. One party having been sworn, at 
die request of the other or by order of the 
court,the other party sliould not, in any case, 
be sworn. The plaintiff may, if he please, 
require the defendant to be sworn in sup. 
port of the prowcution ; and this would 
prelude the defendant from making a like 
demand on the defence. 

XIII. A Court of Requests cannot, in 
any case, decide suits touching land or 
houses ; neither can it, on any pretence, 
direct such to be seized or sold in aatisfac- 
tion of its judgments or decrees. 

XI V. A Court of Requests is essentially 
a court of equity and conscience; not 
bound down by the same strictness of rule 
and form which attaches to courts of law 
generally ; and the members thereof are 
to recollect that they are to make su< h in- 
quiry as may enable ihem, according to 
Umr conscience, to do entire justice to 
both parties. A claim for money due, 
for instance, might be met by a counter, 
statement of damage done by the adverse 
party ; and the court will then make in. 
quiry and decide according to the equity 

the case, A., being servant of B., 
tiain.s wages due; B. admits that tbe 
wages are due, but states that certain arti- 
cles entrusted to the said A., his servant, 
of equal or greater value than tbe wages 
due, have been wantonly lost or destroyed 
by him ; the court would thereupon re- 
quire evidence, first as to die actual en- 
trusting of the articles in question to A., 
and, secondly, as to their value and the 
manner in which they were4ost or de. 
Btroye^r and Uien pronounce judgment 
accordingly. 

XV. No creditor can be allowed to dU 
vide his demand against the same person 
into several suits, for the purpose of re- 
ducing it within the jurisdiction of a 
Court of Requests ; but, if he be willing to 
limit and restrict his entire defend to the 
sum of 400 rupees, and to quif cldm to 
the surplus of the debt over and above the 
said sum, then bis suit may be so admitted 
accordingly. 

-Xyi. The proceedings having been 
con6luded on the particular case ere to be 
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submitted in the usual manner for the ap- 
proval of tbs commanding officer of the 
ststionf who will send back the same to 
the court for re-consideration, should ths' 
decision be in opposition to the evidence 
adduced. 

^VII. In the event of a nonsuit being 
recorded, or of judgment given upon ex- 
Mr/e bearing ; and of the plaintiff' or de- 
as the case might be, afterwards 
^^,®wing sufficient cause for his iion-ap- 
p^rance on the day fixed • and, in like 
manner, in the event of the court perse- 
vering, upon revision, in a decision jjal- 
pably unjust and contrary to the eiideiice, 
then tlie officer by whose autliurity the 
oyurt assembled will forward tlie proceed- 
ings thereof, with such opinion as he ntay 
have to give^hereon, through the ndjulant 
general of the army to the Commundcr-iii- 
chief, who will, if lie see sufficient cause, 
^direct a new trial of the matter in question 
by another Court of llequesls to be as- 
sembled for that purpose. 

XVIII. The proceedings of Military 
Courts of Requests arc to be recorded sr- 
paralely upon each trial, and tlie recoid 
made up in the same form and size as the 
records of other military courts inferior to 
general. 


of a dialogue, or of queationa and an. 
awen proposed by the examiners. 

4lb. Converaatien implying a compre- 
hension of all tliat is addressed to the 
candidate on all common commercial, re- 
venue, and judicial subjects, and a tolera- 
ble degree of fluency in replying. 

fftli. A knowledge of the grammatical 
rules and principles to be shewn by cor- 
rectly parsing any passage which may bo 
pointed out, or by answering any questions 
on the subject that may be proposed by 
the examiners. 

Prize — Rupees 800 and a certificate 
from the committee. 

The characters required to be known in 
this examination are Ballodh Morec ; and 
the books, such as the works of Surda or 
Meer Tukee, Pandow Pratifi, and Too- 
kobache Ubhang. 

Gujurattec. 

An examination on the five points no- 
ticed above. Prize — Rupees 800 and a 
certificate from the committee. 

Tlie characters required to be known in 
this examination arc Balbuoth and the 
Ciiijuruttee, running hand ; and the books, 
such us the Punchopakyan, Bhurutta, Ac. 

SansrrU. 


iSomtiap* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

STUnVOFTHE VATIVE LANGUAGES. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 2H, 1829.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to publish in General Orders, the under- 
mentioned rule prescribed for rewarding 
civil servants who may on examination 
exhibit superior proficiency in the native 
languages, and to declare that any officer 
of the army, marine, or Tnedical establish- 
ment of this presidency wlio shall pass exa< 
mination in two or more of the following 
languages (Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, 
Mabaratta, or Gujurattee) according to 
the degree of merit therein described, sliail 
receive a reward of Rupees 800 for each 
such language, and the certificate Uiereiti 
specified. 

' Makaratta. 


An examination on the- flvk points no- 
ticed aliovc. Pfize— Rupees 800 and a 
certificate from the committee. 

Tlie books to l>e read ai this examina- 
tion, such as the Pancho Tantra, Hitto- 
pudesh, &c. 

Persian. 

An examination on tlic five points no. 
ticed almvc. Prize — Rupees 8(X> and n 
certificate from the committee. 

The characters to be known at this exa- 
mination are the printed Nusk, the writ- 
ten Taleck, and the Sliekuslia; and the 
books, such as the Anwari Sohili, Gulis- 
taii, Uyar Danish, &c. 

Arabie. 

An examination on the five points no- 
ticed above. Prize— Rupees 800 and a 
certificate from the coininittcc. 

Books read, such as the Arabian Nights, 
Ac., and the Munshaat Arslia, Ac., and 
the explanation of books oh Aloliumedan 
law. - . 


An examination on the five following 
points, to be passed according to the judg- 
ment of the committee in a superior style. 

1st. Translations vtud voce and witliout 
premeditation into English from a prose 
author, and particularly from letters and 
petitions. ^ 

2d. Written translation with premedi- 
tation, but without any kind of assistance 
from English, of a tale or similar kind of 
narratory style, and of a letter or petition 
or section of a government regiilauop. 

;)d. I'rauslaiion vocc from Englisli 


Vmia.- 

DBATir.^ ’ 

JufM 11. At Tabreez, Lieut. Colonel Sir J. K. 
Macdonald, C.B., K.L.b., Bcltuh onvov extraor- 
dinary at the court of Persia. Sir John Macdo- 
nald entered Penia at a highly entiad state of tlio 

K ubllc aflbin, and it is not too much to say. that 
e became instnunental in recovering that king- 
dom from the very verge of destructknb 9y oom- 
blning Intimity of principle, energyi*^or 
and soun^eis of judgment with on ArlaUe 
singleneM of purpose, tie enjoyed the unlimited 
confidence of the Persian luid Russian govam- 
menu, while he succeeded in promotlna (M inta- 
TcsU and upholding the dignity of the untuh em- 
pire. The Intanse solicitude aaBlfested by all 
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daaMi of penooi In Penia. Mpedallv by tho Sbah 
•nd bb minliten, during hta long IUum, wMjan 
ailiMtliig teatimony of the regard which they che- 
riabed for hia private character and of the value 
which th^ attached to hb puUic services. 


(Tape of <E$ooli Jgop^a 

LAWS. 

The following ordinances have been 
promulgated by the Governor and Coun- 
cil of this colony 

Ordinance for extending the jurisdic- 
tion of resident magistrates in certain cases 
of ejectment; dated 1st Sept. 1829. 

Ordinance for altering and amending 
the luw'S relative to the granting of licences 
for the sale of wines, malt liquors, and 
spirituous liquors; dated 9th Dec. 1829. 

Ordinance for altering and amending 
so much of the ordinance 59, as regards 
the payment of expenses of witnesses at- 
tending to give evidence on criminal trials 
and preparatory examinations, held in 
Cape Town; dated 13th .Ian. 1830. 

Ordinance for the relief of his Majes- 
ty's Uotnaii Catholic subjects in this co- 
lony; dated 1.3th Jan. 1,830. 

Ordinance for autlioi isiiig the Pliilan* 
thropic Society to purchase slaves for the 
purpose of manumission, and to appren- 
tice the same for any tcufi not exceeding 
the period at which they shall attain the 
age of eighteen years ; dated 3d Teb. 1830. 

Ordinance for abolishing the office of 
trustee of the public library in Cape Town, 
and for vesting the management thereof in 
a committee of the subscribers to that in- 
stitution ; dated 3d Feb. 1830. 

Ordinance for alCering, amending, and 
declaring in certain respects the law of 
evidence within this colony; dated 1st 
March 1 830. 

acpointmekts. 

i>w. !(!, 102!).— The Rev. James Edgar to be 
imnbter of chuirh at Soinenet (Hottentot'i Hol- 
land). 

Jon. B. 1830— John Stcuart, Esq., to be sberiiT 
of colony for one year. 

Jan. 22— F. Dickinson, Esq., to be clerk of 
peace at Stellenhosch. 

Francis Balfour, Esq., to be private secretary 
to his Exc. the Governor, v. F. Dickinsan. 

MarcA .5.— Thomas Miller, Esq., to act as clerk 
of council, durbig absence of K. B. Hamilton, 
Esq., proc^ng tq England. 

^F. Balfou|[, Esq., to be colonial aui-de-comp, v. 

April l.-r4I.'Tftihant, Esq., to he secretary to 
Orphan Board,' v. J^. L. Smuts, Esq., resigned. 

S. Bailey, Esq,, to be rnident surgeon of So- 
merset hospital, and to take charge of abve hos- 
pital and vaccine institution. 

John Loing, Esq., to be officer of health at 
Table Bay, v. Lys, deceased. 


chbistj:nings, marriages, 

‘AND DEATHS. 

CHaiSTEVlNUS. 

1RS9. A daughter of Mr. Jameit Burclicll, 
baptiMuJims. 


la A daughter of the Rev. J. MoClelaiid,tMp- 
tlacd CarauSi Loulaa Vanrlngton (sliiee daed). 

95. A son of Jos. Sturgb, E^., beptiaed Jo- 
seph William. 

Vev. 1. A daughterof W. J. Macrlll, Esq., bap- 
tised Margaret Goridina Chrbtina. 

— A son of Isaac Manuel, Baq., baptised Ed- 
ward. 

8. A daughter of John Humphreya, Esq., bap- 
tised Georgina Isabella Sophia. 

— A son of Mr. R. Butler, baptised Edward 
James. 

15. A daughter of Mr. L. H. Twentyman, bap- 
tized llelioi laabella. 

29. A daughter of Mr. R. Logie, baptised Har- 
riet Elizabeth. 

— A daughter of Mr. R. N. Duii, baptised Ma^ 
tildnJane. 

Dee. 8. A daughter of P. U. Tripp, Esq., bap- 
tised Ellen Sarah. 

— A daughter of Cant. O. Beale, of the Hon. 
E. 1. Company's St. Helena Regt., baptised Elea- 
Bora Rose. 

14. A son of Mr. Geo. Qreig, baptized WiUiam 
John. 

15. A daughter of Wni. Hawkins, Esq., baptised 
Charlotte. 

24. A son of Mr. Beid. Norden, hapuzed Mark. 

3(1. A daughter uf Walter Currie, Esq hap- 
tizetl Ann. 

— A daught of Alex. Disset, Esq., baptised 
Alicia Honor. "■ 

Jau. 3, 1(130. A daughter of F. Collison, Esq., 
baptized Elizabeth. 

— A daughter of Mr. D. S. Sapsford, baptised 
Johanna Maria. 

15. A daughter of Jas. Dunbar, Esq., baptized 
Anna Marj.t Matilda. 

— A son of Mr. Jas. Griggs, baptised William 
Joseph Parry. 

22. A son of H. Cloete, Esq., baptized Henry 
Daniel. 

31. A son of Lieut. Boyes, baptised William 
Grayson. 

Feb. 1(>. A son of l.icut. Col. Somerset, com- 
mandant of the frontier, baptized Henry George 
Edward. 

21. A daughter of F. A. GlUlIIan, Esq., bap- 
tized Anna Frances. 

2(1. A son of W. S. Cooke, Esq., baptized Daniel 
Jones. 

March 1. A son of II. Tcnnam, Ekq., baptized 
John Henry. 

19. A daughter of the late J. B. Beat, Esq., Ben- 
gal service, baptised Frances Helen Bowen. 

24. A son of W. W. Harding. Esq., baptized 
George Henry. r. r 

April A. A oaughtcr of Assist. Surg. ArmstToiig, 
96th regt., baptized Mary Ann. 

17> A son of Major Vaughan, H.M. 9Bth Foot, 
baptized John Croeshv. 

2 , 1 . \ daughter of the Rev. B. C. Goodlson, 
A.M., chaplain of the forces, baptized Eleanor 
Alin. 

29. A daughter of H. Pcnnel, Esq., baptized 
Mary Maigaret. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 3, 1829. W. 11. Geary, Esq., R.M., to Miss 
Susan Smythe. 

Jan. 19, 1830. M. F. Brownrigg, Esq., to Miss 
M. C. Blake. 

Feb. 10. Mr. H. R. Horne, to Sussanah Marga- 
ret. daughter of the late Capt. John Blake, H.M. 
24th Foot. 

27- Wm. Dickson, Esq., to Magdalena Hendrica, 
second daughter of II. Vos, Esq. 

April 15. George Robb. Esq., of the ship Ledm, 
to Miss Johanna JusUna van Niekerk. 

19. Major W. D. Robertson, of the Bombay 
army, to Marla, relict of the late Lieut. Hall, 
same prcaldcnry. 


PFATHS. 

Nor. 13, 1029. Mr. Mathew Fysh, agad 44. 

2!(. Emily Marianne, daughter of C. B. Jamee, 
Esq., niiOor Bombay N.I., aged six moutha. 

Doc. 1. Mr. J. H. Dixon, aged 28. 

— Helen, daughter of H. Cloete. Esq., aged 
two years. 

2». William lloml, of the Hoii. Mr. Justice 
Mciulek, aged twelve months. 
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JAu 16; MSa Mn. Harr Fontar. 

M, 16. Bdwwd Iloberta, Eiq., iiii||ean, Cafio 
Towd* U66fl8. 

21. Mr. Bdwdtd Hanbury, aged 61. 

26. Lkut. H. Hannon, late bamck-maater of 
CapeCaitle, a^li6. 

2f. Jane, «i» of Mr. John Fdl, aged 69. 
JlfarcA22. Mn. Eliaataeth Smith, widow, aged 46. 
28. Mr. Ale» Robertaon, a native of Roxburgb- 
■hire, Scotland. 

jtpHI 2. Joa^ Trueman, Bsq.. aged 26. 

20l Mn. Sopnia L|Oiilsa Beatby, wife ofChaa. 
Whitcomb^ Emi., ag^ 34. 

22. Mr. Joeeph Hodgaon, aged 34. 


V»n latrmm’a EanD. 

ACTS OF COUNCIL. 

Tlie Governor of this colony, w'itli the 
advice of the Legislative Council, has 
passed the following laws or ordinances ; 
all dated 20tb Jan. 1830:— 

1. An act to rennove doubts as to the 
^ validity of acts or ordinantts in force on 
.the 28th day of February 1829. 

2. An act to institute courts of general 
and quarter sessions, and to extend the 
autliority thereof, and of justices of the 
peace, in certain cases. 

3. An act to institute courts of requests. 

4. An act to regulate the slaughtering 
of sheep and cattle. 

5. An act for extending to this colony 
an act of Parliament passed in the tentli 
year of Uie reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled ** An Act for the relief of his 
Majesty's Roman Catholic Subjects.” 

6. An act to extend to this colony cer- 
tain acts of Parliament whereby pecuniary 
penalties are inflicted, which are made ap- 
plicable only to some local purpose, and 
to facilitate proceedings before justices of 
the peace in such cases. 

7. An act for the institution of houses 
of correction, and for other purposes re- 
lating tliereto. 

6. An act for amending tlie laws to 
prevent the harbouring of felons or other 
offenders, and to restrain tlieir tippling 
and gambling. 

9. An act to simplify proceedings at 
law or equity, by or against the directors 
and company of the Bank of Van Die- 
men's Land. 


Get. a..-Clur1es Arthur, Biq., to be soloiiiul 
ald-decamp to his Bxc. the Lieut. Governor. 

Oft. aOi— The Rev. Jamee Norman to be a mem- 
ber of Gommlttae of management of King's 
Schools. 

Oer.22.— Wm. Lyttleton, Esq., to be police ma- 
gistrate at Launceston, v. James Ooriuni, Esq., 
trsnsrerred to Richmond police district. 

Nos. 13.— Mrs. Clark to be matTon of King's 
Female Orphan School, v. Mrs. Nonmui deceased. 

Nop. 26.— W. H. Lyttleton. Esq.. J. P.. to be ■ 
coroner for territory. 

Dm. 7— Alex. PxteTson, Esq., to be a commis- 
sioner of Supreme Court of Van Diemen’s Laml 
for taking affidavits end recognisances of bail at 
Launceston. 

Jan.1, 1836— Henry Arthur, Ksq., to be collec- 
tor and laniUng surveyor of customs at Launceston. 

Wm. Kenworthy, Esq., to be controller, land- 
ing waiter and searcher, guager and tide-surveyor, 
of ditto at ditto. 

Mr. Geo. Whitcomb, to be clerk ani^ vrarehouae- 
keeper of ditto at ditto. 

Jocelyn Thomas, Esq., to he assistant treasurer 
and BUb-coUector of mtemal revenue at Launces- 
ton. 

Jan. 14.— Major Douglas, IBld r«tt., and Gen. 
Frankland, Em^.. to be meniliers of Land Board, 
v. Major Turton, of 40th regt.. proceeding to 
India, and W. H. Hamilton, Esq., retired. 

Feb. II.— R. 11. Wofids, Esq., to be principal 
superintendent of convicts. 

Feb. 19.— John Clark. Esq., to be landing and 
coast waiter at George Town. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

, HHTIIS, 

July 4. 1029. At Dennlston, the lady of Capt. 
Patriot Wood, of a son and heir. 

U. At Launceston, Mrs. Lascelles, of n daughter. 

16. At Launceston, the lady of Geo. Hull, Esep, 
D.A.C.G., of a son. 

Sept. a. At EUenthorpe Hall, Mrs. G. C. Clark, 
of a daughter. 

a At Hobart Towo, the lady of W. O. Walker, 
Esq., of a son. 

16. At Derwent Park, Mrs. Oellibrand, of a 
daughter. 

New. 23. At Jericho, Mrs. Peter Harrison, of a 
ton. 

2[). At Tea-Tree Bush, the lady of CapL Spots- 
wood, late of the idlth regt., of a son. 

Drar 17- At Hobart Town, the Uiy of Julin 
Lord, Esq., of « son. 

JrtH. i;, UEki. \t sea, on board the shin CfKithnw, 
on the voyage from London to Moluit Town, Mrs. 
Hammond, the lady of J. M. Uammund, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

2.1. At New Town, the lady of Mr, Thoin.is 
Wright, of a son. 

2!). At Claremont, the lady of .S. IL Dawson, 
Esn., of a son. 

Feb. 7. At Hobart Town, Mrs. Mooille, of a 
daughter. 

H. At Oaddesden, Mrs. Mnrkersy, of a daughter. 


10. An act to simplify proceedings at 
law or in equity, by or against tlie direc- 
tors and company of the Derwent Bank. 

11. An act for eatabliahing regulations 
to restrain the increase of dogs. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Snw. 6, 1li2a— Josmh Hone, Rlchartl f.nne, 
Fred. Roper, and J. IL Moore, Esq., iiiagistrafeb, 
to be coroners fur territory. 

.Vpr. 11.— W. H. Hamilton, Esq., to be collec- 
tuT of internal revenue, and a member of Land 
Board, v. Edw. Duinaresq, Esq. 

Edw. Dumaresq, Esq., to be police magistrate 
«id coroner at New Norfolk, \. W. U. Hamilton, 
Esq. 


MARHlACtlUI. 


July 23, 1829. At Hobart Town, Hugh Ross. 
Esq., solicitor, to Mbs Wood, daughter of the 
late J.B. Wood, Esq. 

— At Hobart Town, Wmi Bunster, Esq., to 
MiBBWMUamBon. 

Au/r. 1. At Sorell, Lieut. Wm. Gunn, h.p., to 
M'ssF.H.Amdell. 


.Scot. At Waiistend, the Rev. W. H. Brotme. 
Ll..t>., ilmpIMn at Lminceeton, to Caroline, se- 
cond daughter of lllcherd Will’s, Esq.. J. P. 

.Tan. 19, ItUU. At New Norfolk. l''r«l. Sta^U. 
Esq., to Mrs. C. McNally, of (ireen PuBtfeu'" 
iS. At Hobart Town, Mr. Jas. rorbeU« to Miss 
Margaret Bonkier, sister of Alex. RaiikJ|& Esq-. 
Now Town. ’4 ^ , 

Latelv. At Hobart Town. 
the slilp Ctutthrttn, of l.ivcrpnol, ttt Mias W ray, 
formerly of Uhilhv. 
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DEATHS. 

8ept. B, IffiS. At Hobart To*Dk Mn. Honiian, 
lady of Uie Rev. Jamai Nonnaa. of the Femala 
Orphan SduML 

Oef. S4. At Hobart Town, Mr. Wm. Breit, aged 
44. 

SO. At Hobart Town, Harris Walker, Esq., of 
Sorell-town, Pitt-water. 

hrev.a4. At Clarence Plains, Mr. Edw. Klmber- 
1(W, aged 97 . Mr. Kimberley was one of those 
wno came out in the first fleet to these colonies, 
and became a successful and tbrlving settler. 

96. At Hobart Town, Major B. Xoane, late of 
the 4th Ceylon regt., and brother of R. W. Loane, 
Em,, of Oils colony. 

Dee. 6. At Hobart Town. H. A. Hickey. Esq., 
of the house of Messrs. Alexander and Ca at 
Calcutta, aged 26. 

96. At Hobart Town, John George, second son 
of Adam Turnbull, M.D., late surgeon of the 

Town, Mrs. MrDougall, wife of 
Mr. J. C. McDougall, co-proi»ietar of The Tae- 
manian Journal. 

Lateltf. At sea, on the voyage from England, 
Mr. Gillies, chief mate of the ship CluUham. 


Ibrlrna. 

COURT-MARTIAL OK TRIVATB W. B. 
onAiNoxn. 

At a General Court-Martial, field in 
James's Fort, on the 19th March 1830, 
William Henry Granger, or Grainger, 
known heretofore as William Grainger, 
private in the St. Helena regiment, was 
arraigned ** for having, on or about the 
17th August 1829, absented himself from 
his regiment, by going on board ship 
without the leave of his commanding offi. 
cer, and deserting the service." The 
court found tlie prisoner guilty, and sen- 


tenced him to reedvo SOOu lashes In the 
usual manned, as also to serve in the St. 
Helena regiment of artillery until the 19th 
day of Oct. 1838; which finding and 
sentence the Govemenr antL, Council ap- 
proved and confirmed, but in considera- 
tion of the prisoner's youth, and his rigo- 
rous confinement in different prisons in 
England from the day he landed tliere, 
the sentence was commuted to two months* 
hard labour, and the prisoner to be con- 
fined at night in gaol in James’s Town, 


MXUTAKY AVPOIKTMRKTS AKD PROMOTIOKS. 

Gutte, Jnme^e Fr>rt, Dec. SB, 1890.— Lieut. Col. 
Com. D. Kbinaird, St. Helena artllleiy. permitted 
by Hon. Court of Diiectors to retire from seEvioe 
of Hon. Company, from 28th July 1829. 

Dee. .01— M^or D. K. Pritchard lo be 
commandant of artillery. In consequence of retire- 
ment of Lieut. CoL Com. D. Kinnaird. 

Cadet of AiRIUery F. N, Greene admitted on 
eataUishment, and directed to Join his corps. « 

JforaA 0, 1860.— (7adet of Artillery H. Marriott 
admitted on eatablishment, and directed to Join 
his corps. 

March la— Cadet of Artillery E. C. Campbdl 
admitted on establldiment, and directed to Joui 
hu corps. 

IfarcA 29.— Surg. W. D. McRitchie, of medical 
staff, to be medical storekeeper, v. Waddell pro- 
ceeding to Europe on sick certificate. 

May 6— Lieut. C. J. Ashton, of St. Helena Ar- 
tillery, to have rank of capu by brevet, firom 4th 
May 1030. 

Lieut. A, A. Younge, of St. Hdena regiment, 
to be capt by brevet, from 6th May 1830i 


FURLOUGU. 

To Ehgldnd— March 29. Assist. Surg. Waddell, 
M.D., of medical staff, for health. 


Vostscrivt to Asiatic UnteUlgemr. 


A Canion Regitler of March 9, states, 
that “ two more members have been united 
to the Cobong ; and as many other candi- 
dates are spoken of, we hope soon to see 
the formation of a body of respectable mer- 
chants, of sufficient number and indepen- 
dence to conduct the foreign trade of this 
port, an4 with (bat spirit and liberality so 
essential to its .prosperity." Tlie same 
paper adds the following intelligence re- 
apccting Wntem Tartaiy and Formosa. 

V There has been another attempt oft 
rebellion on the north-west fMntier. 
Twelve of the ringleaders have been ap. 


prebended and executed, and this it is sup- 
posed has put an end to the aflbir.'* 

** The tale of insurrection in Formosa 
is still current. The insurgents have killed 
a Heen magistrate and taken possession of 
the district. Ibey are composed partly of 
natives and partly of Chinese." 

There has been a great dearth of inteU 
li(|eiice from the Presidencies of India 
this month. 

An overland despatch from Bombay, 
dated 5th April, which brought the report 
of Mr. Wa^iom’s arrival, communicated 
no other intelligence of moment. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TBS ULBCT COSnUTTBS OF TUB COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF TBS 


SAST.1NOZA 

( Continued from. 

March 1, 1830. 

WUlUnn Cartwrightt Esq. eiamined.— 
Hie witness has rcsid^ for nearly eleven 
years at Buenos Ayres as a merchant, and 
is acquainted generally with the trade of 
the Southern States of America, llie 
trade from those states direct to China 
consists in taking out specie and bringing 
back China produce, — tea, nankeens, silks, 
and fancy articles. ' Tlie trade is carried 
on almost universally in American bottoms. 
Witness has understood it to have been 
prodtable. It has only been carried on 
" occasionally, as opportunities offered, per. 
Ikps not during the whole time of wit* 
ness’s residence; but it was carried on 
from Buenos Ayres in 1822, 1823, and 
be believes 1 824. The vessels are usually 
chartered at Buenos Ayres, from thence 
Biey proceed to the west coast (generally 
Valparaiso and Lima), where they take in 
dtdlars, thence cross the Pacific to Canton, 
and return by the Cape of Good Hope to 
Buenos Ayres. Witness believes there is a 
direct trade between the west coast and 
Canton under the American flag ; and that 
there was a trade in skins and furs from 
the north.west coast. Tlie consumption 
of tea in the new states has materially in* 
creased of late years, in consequence of 
their not being able to procure the tea of 
Paraguay in sufficient quantity, through 
the political disputes between the govern- 
ment of Paraguay and the other states. The 
tea of Paraguay is quite a different plant 
fWim that of China. The tea of Cliiim is 
drank more from necessity than choice ; 
but the people, having acquired a habit of 
drinking the China tea, they have become 
latterly more fond of it tlian before ; and 
from that circumstance witness infers that 
even if the prohibition were taken off tlie 
Paraguay tea, there would still be a con. 
dderable consumption of China tea. The 
Goncumption of China silks is considera. 
bio. The Paraguay tea is known in Chili 
and Peru, and witness has understood that 
the contamption of China tea is increasing 
there. Witness thinks that, as tbase states 
beeoM eettled and prosperoua, Ifficra will 
be a considerable trade between tfaein and 
China. The voyage from Va^pandeo to 
Canton, acrosa the Pacific, maybe from 
two to three months. Vessels have gone 
that voyage— from Buenos Ayres to Chili 
and Lima, and to Canton, and returned 
to Buenos Ayres— .within the twelve 
montlis. The trade will be principally 
an esport trade froiq China; the great 
consumption of Chinesa goods is not 
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only of tea, but of silks and other manufac. 
tures. The adventures would have been 
more profitable but for the high freights, 
in 1822, owing to a very few of the Ame. 
rican vessels taking charters for China. 
The rate of freight was as liigh as from 
£30 to £32 per ton register, out and 
home, by Valparaiso and Lima. Copper 
is exported from Chili, and finds its way 
to China. These states can be supplied 
with China produce cheaper from China 
than from otlier parts, and the ardcles 
would come cheaper in a direct voyage 
from China. British ships would nave 
been employed in this trade if it had been 
lawful to engage in it ; the trade has been 
chiefly carri^ on on British account, and 
witli British capital. Tticrc is a risk of 
this trade getdng into American channels^ 
so far as shipping is concerned, in consc. 
quence of the impossibility of British ships 
being employed in it ; those who en^ge 
in the trade will have recourse to American 
or foreign vessels. 

The only adventure witness was en. 
gaged in was in 1822 : it was not a very 
profitable one, in consequence of the very 
high freight ; still it left a very fair profit, 
from ten to fifreen per cent, on the capital 
invested. It was a joint adventure amongst 
a great number of BrUisli merebr,nts, to 
the amount of from 100, CXX) to 1.90,000 
dollars. Subsequently, other vessels were 
engaged in the same voyage. Witness 
left Buenos Ayres in 182G : lie has a com. 
mercial house there still. Witness has no 
knowledge of the number of ships which 
sailed from Buenos Ayres to China during 
the eleven years he resided there. The 
reason witness did not engage in other ad. 
ventures, having found that of 1822 pro- 
fitable, was that it was not in his way of 
business : his commercial pursuits were of 
a different nature. Witness is engaged in 
trade now, and resides in Liverpool. The 
produce of China was shipping in British 
vessels (from Buenos Ayres) to England 
at the freight of £4 to £5 per ton ; ^ 
outward might be estimated at pertieps 
£2, £S per ton : the outward and 

honneward Voyage would take about nine 
or ten months. Hie size of the vessel wiU 
ness chartered was 3.50 to 400 tons. 

When the Paraguay tea was plentiful at 
Buenos Ayres, it generally sold at from 
7d. to 9d. per lb. It was drunkf not much 
by Europeans, but geucrsl1yt6K8}l glasses 
of natives, and Spaniards .mrloliM long 
resided in the country. The China black 
tea (witness Uiinks) was then sold in 
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Buenoi Ayrei at Aom Si. to fli. 6^. per 
lb. ; the greeoi ftom Si. to 4i. : the duty 
wai twenty per cent, ad valorem. 

When tlie freight was £20 to jC22 per 
ton, the owner of the ship paid the port 
charges at Canton. 

Witness considers the tea imported to 
Buenos Ayres from China to be quite as 
good as the tea consumed in this country. 

Witness should think that a British ves- 
sel might be chartered, at the present time, 
fur a voyage from Buenos Ayres to Can- 
ton and back, supposing the freiglitcr paid 
Che port charges, at the rate of j£8 to J£10, 
for the round, and perhaps less. Witness 
is not prepared to say that £8 would re- 
munerate the ship-owner: jCS to j£lO 
would be a fair rate, according to the cur. 
rent rates to otlier parts. 

Several natives of Buenos Ayres are en- 
gaged in the trade from the Pacific to 
China : witness does not know, but dares 
say, there may be Dutch vessels engaged 
in that trade. 

March 2. 

Cajilain Abel Coffin examined.— The 
witness is a citizen of the United States, 
of Newbury Port, Massachusetts, and has 
commanded a ship, of Boston, in tlie 
China trade, three years, 1822, 182,8, and 
1824. The cargoes witness took to China 
consisted of specie, and some trifling 
amount of furs; nothing on account of 
the owners except specie. In 1822, he had 
172,000 dollars; in 1823, 200.000 (in- 
cluding between 30,000 and 40,000 to pay 
a debt), and in 1824, ]G5,000. The car- 
goes witness brought from Canton con- 
sisted of teas, manufactured goods, silks, 
cassia, and nankeen : the teas were about 
two-thirds block. Witness experienced no 
difficulty in carrying on the Chinese trade. 
His vessel w'as the Liverpool Packet, bur- 
then 397 tons, American tonnage, which 
is smaller than the British. On the arrival 
of the ship at Whampoa, the factor geneu 
rally proceeds to Canton and calls upon 
the hong, or frequently the hong send their 
pursers" to the factor's place of business. 
He then makes an arrangement with one 
of the hong to secure the ship, and gene- 
rally they agree to trade wiA that hong, 
buying one-third or half the cargo of 
him, and sometimes the whole. No more 
is given for teas purchased of him than is 
given to others : no fee or douceur is given 
to him to become security for the ship. 
There are morefacilitieB in Canton fortrans- 
acting business than in any port witness 
has ever been in in India. In one voyage, 
witness laid at Whampoa fifteen days, load- 
ed there and sailed in that time. . Witness 
traded from America to China, from China 
to America, and from America to Amster- 
dam. In ont^voyage (1824) witness sailed 
ftom Boi|Sg|Av|br Canton, changed cargo 
there, and r^med to Boston in eight 
months and twenty-eight days ; then sailed 


for AmiterAmi and perfiqrmMl Iha vovogo 
there and bock to BkMton in setren^ daye, 
changing cargo i witness merely discharg- 
ed his silk g(^s and some teas that an- 
swered for the Boston maiket, and brought 
on the remainder to Amsterdam ; he re- 
turned in ballast from Amsterdam. 

Witness has dealt with the outside mer- 
chants, having generally bought the greater 
part of his silk goods and frequently con- 
siderable quantities of tea of them : ge- 
nerally an outside merchant has some hon^ 
merchant as bis friend : the probability is 
that the outside merchant poys tlie hong 
merchant some trifling compensation for 
shipping his goods. Witness has found 
no difficulty in dealing with the outside 
merchants, but has heard others say there 
is not that security in trading with them ; 
you arc more liable to be imposed upon, 
which is not the case with the hong. Tliero 
is no security but their own against im- 
position on the p^rt of the hong. On onb 
voyage, witness had five cheats of ten 
which proved to be filled with uwdust 
and brickdust. When he went back to 
Canton, he took them to Puankhequa, who 
sent him ten chests of tea, of as good 
quality as be engaged for, giving him to 
understand that it was not intentional : 
witness has no doubt it was done in the 
chop-boats. Those of whom he purchased 
his goods were accountable for them till 
alongside the ship : the goods are bought 
deliverable on board. A chop of tea is n 
quantity grown on one piece of ground, 
by one man ; it consists generally ^ about 
600 chests of black, or 400 chests of green. 
The hong may be trusted full as much as 
merchants in other parts of the world. 

The prices witness paid for teas in 1822, 
his first voyage, were, for fresh teas : — sou- 
chong 22 to 23 talcs per pecul ; bohea 12 ; 
congou 21 to 22 : young hyson (the leaf 
olf' the old hyson) 36; hyson the same; 
hyson skin 25 ; gunpowder 50 to 55 ; im- 
perial about the same. The price of greens 
was higher in 1823 than it bod been be- 
fore. In that year, witness had a difficulty 
in obtaining as much young hyoon as he 
wished ; it was more plentiful nest year, 
but witness could not obtain all he ror 
quired. Hic scarcity made a difference, in 
the year 182.3, in the price, of 6 tales the 
pecul— between 36 and 42 tales. In 1824 
witness paid for young hyson from 45 to 
48 tales. 

Witness thinks there is a di£EefeM8,4liF 
from five to ten per cent, in favour pf Ndho 
Company's teas over those purchased |m 
the Americans, in respect to quality. Tw 
does not apply to green teas. Witness baa 
bought souchoifg and congou marked for 
the Company, and paid a little higher for 
it. Witness procured them by the hong 
putting other printed papers over thfiA 
They were intended for the Company's 
ships; but the merchants, wuiUng loady 
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monf j, told dieoi. paid 84 talaa 

for this taa, when he was paying SI tales 
for that usually taken to America. Wiu 
ess generally paid ready money ; on his 
rst and last voyages he had credit from 
^uagqua» on his bill payable in twelve 
moiubs, or on his return : he required 
security. Tlie merchant witness 
s^lM for had had frequently large credits. 
It is not uncommon at Canton to give 
such credit: between 80,000 and 40,000 
dollars witness took out on one voyage was 
to pay a previous credit.. Witness has never 
found equal facility in India. The interest 
he paid (at Canton) was eight per cent. 

The difference between the prices of old 
and new teas is four or five tales in the 
congou : not so inuch in tlie greens. The 
difference in the American market is per- 
haps two to three cents, per lb. 

The greater part of the three cargoes 
witness bought went to Holland ; part was 
disposed of in America. Tlie congou tea 
sold in Holland at 21 stivers per Dutch 
pound: 112^ lbs. English make 110 lbs. 
Dutch. Tlie tea purchased of the outside 
merchant turned out fully as good as that 
of the hong. The difference between the 
duty on American and on national ships in 
Holland is considerable. Witness thinks 
the American ships perform their voyages 
cheaper than the Dutch; tliey are more 
expeditious, and have fewer men : witness 
had twelve seamen, in all seventeen men ; 
a Dutch ship of the same size (400 tons) 
would, have probably twenty. five. Hie 
Cliinese investment was 170,000 dollars. 
The mode of measuring the tonnage is 
different in American and British ships : 
in the former half the breadth of the beam 
is taken for the depth of the hold, the 
length of keel multiplied by the depth, 
divided by ninety.five. The American ton 
is reckoned forty cubit feet. The Dutch 
ships are rated by the las^ which is about 
two tons. Tlie charges (in Holland) de- 
pended principally on the cargo. Tlie 
crew of witness’s ship is the average num- 
ber of all American sliips, the Philo- 
deipbia excepted, which generally have a 
few more, owing to having a number of 
apprentices. The ntte of insurance on the 
American abips in the Cliinese tiada is 
about four per cent, or four and a qiMfter 
upon the whole voyage, out aud home, in- 
sured in America ; not including the risk 
to Holland. In 1823, tliere were forty- 
two American ships in Canton ; altogether 
tlie tnfde has fallen off considerably ; far 
tlie last two or three yean there have not 
been more than half tliat number. Wit- 
ness rememlwn only one ^oston ship lost 
in the China trade for fourteen or fifteen 
yean. There was a Philadelphia ship, 
homeward bound, lost in 1824. 

Witness has made twelve voyages to 
India as well as China within tlie la.it 
thirteen years. The longest passage he 


aver had' to ^va^ whidb A#y taka tha 
passage from' eifoer to Europe ^ America^ 
was ninety-six days; and two yean a^, 
he came Angler fthe starting point 
in Java) in eighty-one oays, with a sugarl 
loaded ship: the proportion of men to 
tonna^ as already stated. Modem-built 
American ships carry equally well as the 
British ; witness's ^ip had been built 
some yean ; slie would not carry quite so 
well, but sailed much faster. The modern- 
built ships ore longer, deeper, and not so 
wide. The nominal tonnage of a ship 
built in one mode is greater in proportion 
to its real capacity than in the other, owing 
to Uie ships being much narrower, having 
more length, and greater depth in the 
hold : a vessel of that description, of 
twenty-eight feet beam and one hundred 
feet long, would not carry nearly so much 
as a vessel of twenty-six feet beam, and 
adding greatly to the length and depth, 
which does not increase the tonnage in tlie 
same ratio. Tlie Americans think smaller 
ships more expeditious generally than larger 
in pcrfoi ming the voyage ; and the cargo is 
ftequently owned by a merchant [foip- 
owncr ?], and he prefers his goods going 
in his own ship, in preference to having a 
very large ship, and getting some other 
persons to fill her up. A British ship of 
400 tons would have five to seven men 
more than an American vessel of 400 tons; 
the latter has, therefore, more room for 
cargo than English or Dutch ships ; the 
Americans accommodate their crews better 
Ulan English vessels. Perhaps the Com- 
pany’s ships have more s|iace, because they 
have the accommodations of men-of-war ; 
but witness believes the American crews 
are fully as comfortuble as those of the 
free-traders, and lie is sure they are mucli 
belter fed. The Company’s ships iiavc 
much better accommodation and more 
room. The last year witness was at Can- 
ton, he sliippcd teas at a freight of 
thirty dollars per ton to America, allow- 
ing ten quarter Imxes to a ton, which 
measures about forty-one feet. 

Witness (^links the Americana can com- 
pete with toe Dutch yet, in importing 
teas into Holland, notwithstanding the 
higher duties : tliey do not earry on that 
trade so much as formerly, owing to the 
Dutch Trading Company sending a num. 
her of ships to China: witness believes 
tiieir transactions have been attended with 
considerable loss. 

Witness thinks the block tea he g^ In 
this country for his own use not so stroqg 
as that in America : this is owing, he sup- 
poses, to its being old tea that has lost a 
great part of its flavour and strength. He 
pays .5s. fid. here for good oouchong tea, 
retail ; in America, he wovtd pajr for si- 
milar tea 2s., or 50 ceillay , of which 25 
cents, or about Is. Old. be duly. 

(Witness stated the 'of duty, as 
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Mated bj Sir. Miliie.]| Hie dutiee are 
about equal to the coet at Canton. 

There are eeren or eight American 
houses of business in Canton: witness 
knows of no American that failed at Can- 
ton. The house of Thompson failed in 
the United States, owing to some smug, 
gling transactions. The Boston merchants 
trading with China, generally, are con. 
sidered very wealthy persons, the wcaU 
thiest. Hiere have been several of the 
New York merchants connected with the 
-China trade, who have failed. 

The witness, when at Canton, never 
understood that the Americans received 
any protection from the Company's fac- 
tory. If that factory were withdrawn, it 
would make no difference to the Ameri. 
cans. The American trade is popular with 
the Chinese, on account of the great quan. 
tity of specie brought there ; the Company 
have imported large quantities of goods ; 
witness supposes the only preference would 
be which trade they (the Chinese) found 
most beneficial to themselves. Witness 
has had nothing to do with British manu- 
factures in China : he believes such arti> 
cles generally pay duty ; officers might 
smuggle a small investment, but respecta- 
ble British or American merchants would 
have nothing to do with smuggling. 

There is a smaller quantity of sca-ottcr 
furs brought to the Canton market than 
formerly; of the other furs perhaps as 
many. Furs and warm clothing arc in 
much request in China. All the Chinese 
that can afford it ^ncrally wear woollens 
or camlets lined with furs, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton, during the cold sea- 
son, from March to April. 

llie American ships coming to Canton 
are frequently in the habit of running 
across to the Fhillipines, and bringing 
back rice to China ; they save the cum- 
shaWf or ship duty, which, in witness’s 
vessel, averaged from 4,.5CX) to 4,800 dol- 
lars. The Chinese favour the admission 
of raw produce, rice in particular, from 
other countries. The cumshaw is calcu- 
lated according to the distance between 
the centre of the mizen-mast of the ship 
and the centre of the foremast, in length, 
and the breadth, from the middle of the 
main-mast to the side of the ship, half 
the breadtii : a vessel with two masts is 
measured from the end of the tiller to the 
foremast. 

The usual rate of freight, svbere a ves- 
sel has been taken up, has been hravtofore 
about forty dollars a ton measurement for 
the voyage out and home. A ship-owner 
will carry out specie and take home the 
goods at that rate^ or on nankeens nine 
per cent, on the ship (?) ; on silk goods six 
and a half per cent. : this covers all charges 
(except 'insurance), because tlie goods 
are br(^^t free of expense, deliverable 
on board. ^ TIic commission to the supra. 
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dargoea, or monlitttL on tbo pureboao of 
teaa, fa iwo to two arid a half per caaC on 
the invoice-piiee. Witnass has nndevstooA 
that the British merchants residing at Can- 
ton did tbo country business at five per 
cent. Supposing a ship brings a cargo to 
Canton, and loads with tea in return, there 
would be a commission both ways, on the 
sales and the purchoses, whi^ wouM 
amount to four or flve per cent. Witneis 
is not sure, but believes, ffiat the thirty 
dollars freight covers this commission. 

Tlic witness has bad generally one or 
two English sailors amongst his crew ; he 
never saw any difference between tliem as 
to their conduct. 

The witness arrived at Canton from five 
to eight months after the execution of the 
Italian sailor belonging to tlic EmUyt an 
American ship, following, as he 

understood from the supercargo of the 
ship, were the circumstances The China 
woman killed was in a boat under the ship's 
bows, and something passing between ber 
and the sailor, the latter threw an earthen 
jug at her, which knocked her overboard, 
and when taken out she was dead. The 
afiTair, before it reached the ears of the 
mandarins, might have been settled for 
lOO or 2(X) dollars. They demanded life 
for life, but the Americans, believing that 
the sailor did not intend to kill the woman, 
agreed be should not be given up; ti^ 
American trade was consequently stopped 
for some days. Tlie man was got out of 
the ship by stratagem, and put to death. 
Witness never heard that Mr. Wilcox, the 
American consul, gave up his office on 
account of this transaction: he did not 
resign till a full year after. He was a 
tnan of considerable business, and the 
consulship was rather a plague to him. 
Witness is not sure whether there is an 
American consul now at Canton. By the 
American law, the ship's popen must be 
deposited with him within forty.eigbt hours 
of arrival. He signs the landing certi. 
ficatc for debenture goods ; the invoice of 
piece goods, which pay an ad va/orem duty, 
is sworn to before him. He exercises no 
control over the American seameh. On 
any complaint, the Chinese authorities 
would apply not to the consul but to the 
security merchant. The consuls at Canton 
are not recognized by the Chinese autho- 
rities ; nor is the Company's Act0i/y! ' 

The number of American shiM‘''tfading 
to Canton has been latterly deMvaaed, 
owing to the Dutch putting a nuolber of 
ships in the trade, and German ships under 
the Austrian 'flag; and also owing to the 
English importing teas into Canada, wbidi 
used to be eupplied with teas principally 
from the United States. Witness does not 
think the trade for the last three or four 
years has been so lucrative as heretofore. 
If conducted upon proper principlet, and 
confined within reasonable limits, -witness 
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deal nM know why the trade ihould nol 
be .ppc^toble. Since the general peaoe» 
ijComniercial trade throughout the world 
been less lucrative of late years. The 
""" St* Indie trade has decrees^ to other 
. fully as much as it has to China and 

Irasil. The European and West-India 
trade is carried on as much now as ever it 
wa^but not to so much advantage. The 
trade in America generally is 
considOcaliJy less than it was some years 
ago : 4 ^bere is considerable competition so 
carrying on ibreign- trade. 

The quantity tea which used to be 
furnished to Canada by the Americans 
was about three or four ship’s cargoes, of 
400 tons : it was smuggled, and therefore 
it is difficult to estimate the amount. 

The port charges paid by witness in 
China, including factory expenses and 
ship’s expenses, were usually between 
7 fiOO and 8,000 dollars on the ship, in* 
* eluding cumshaw, piloting, and victual, 
ling. The average time occupied in load, 
ing and unloading is about live or six 
weeks with the Boston and New York 
ships ; the Fliiladelphia stay usually 
longer; tliey generally wait till their silk 
goods are manufactured ; they have a 
great many sliippers, and frequently send 
two or three supercargoes; there are a 
great number of shareholders, and their 
trade is different ; they export more ma- 
nufactured goods from Canton tlian tlie 
Boston ships. 

The loss of the Canadian trade and the 
Dutch trade will, in a great measure, ac. 
count for the American, China, and In- 
dia trade having been a losing trade for 
some years. 

Witness has traded with Calcutta. The 
port charges there, including Uie items 
taken into conuderation at Canton, would 
be between 5,000 and 6,000 dollars, in- 
cluding factory rent and expenses. 

The average size of the American ships 
is from 400 to 600 tons. Witness tliinka 
that sue as good as any size. 

The revenue derived by tfaeUniled States 
from the duties on tea is about 2,000,000 
dollars : it is the larget item. Fart of tbia 
amount is repaid in drawbacks upon the 
export of tea. Witness Uiinks the amount 
has fallen off since the loss of the Canada 
trade. The amount will probably in. 
crease, aa the use of tea increases with the 
number qf inhabitanii. Witness never 
heard of any di6kulty in the collection of 
the tea duty. He believes that the smug, 
pling of hm is not carried on extensively 
in the United Sutes. The duty on con- 
gou has been much larger in proportion 
than the doty on any otl^ tea, taking into 
considemtion the cost of the article ; be 
cannot say. the consumption has decreased 
on that account ; the consumption of dif- 
ferent kinds of hyson has increased, per. 
haps from the fiincy of the people. Tea 


may be Imported into tm pot In Ameifcii 
where there ian custom ooiiie. 

Witness .recollects an American ship 
taken up at Buenos Ayres for Canton ; 
she made two voyages. She went out 
from the United Stales with a cargo of 
flour and some specie, to land her flour at 
Buenos Ayres, and to proceed to Canton. 
There was (witness believes) an Eoglisli 
merchant and some Spanish house there 
that wanted to take up a ship to go to 
Canton, and finding they could not send 
an English ship there, they took up thia 
American aliip, and paid her a very large 
charter, — 28,000 dollars for tlie vovage 
(the ship was leas than 400 tons), and the 
owners of the sliip paid the factory ex- 
penses at Canton. The freiglita paid on 
tliat ship was considered particularly high. 

The American ships do not go invaria- 
bly to Whampoa; some stop at Lintin, 
put their specie on board another ship that 
is going up, and go over to Manilla for 
rice or some other cargo, and return while 
the cargo is getting ready. It is not tlie 
practice of the Americans to discharge port 
of their cargoes l)efore they go to Wham- 
poa: generally they do not break bulk. 
Hie cargo, when so discharged, finds its 
way into China by the agency of Ameri- 
can merchants, not of the hong. There 
is a considerable contraband trade carried 
on through this channel in opium ; tliere 
is some in other articles, but witness can- 
not tell the amount. Tlie British goods 
sent direct from ports in Great Britain to 
China are generally sold to the hong and 
other iDcriiiants; they are generally dia- 
ebarged at Wliaropoa ; witness cannot say 
this is universally the case. Witiiv»s doea 
not think that all private residents in China 
are connected witli tlie illicit trade ; be 
thinks Mr. Cushion is not, and some other 
merchants. Witness was not. He doea 
not think the smuggling trade is carried 
on to much extent, except in opium. 
There is more opium smuggled by the 
British than by the Americana. 

If witness agreed to receive goods on 
freight in bis vessel of 397 tons he could 
obtain payment for about 600 tons ; ^ 
Dutch carry about as much ; the English 
about ten per cent, better— witness doea 
not refer to Company's ships. He con- 
siders bis property much more secure in 
his vessel with eighteen men, than in e 
Dutch vessel with twenty-seven, os the 
Americans are imarter seamen ; be thinks 
he is equally safe os in an English veMl 
with twenty-two men. No ships are in- 
sured so cheap as the Americans, particu- 
larly to the East-Indies and (%lna. If 
an American’ ship-master is known to get 
intoxicated, they will not insure his ves. 
sel ; he must be a respectable nsan, and 
has frequently Uie manegeinefli flf the 
buuncss. 

In eteting the prices of teHi||i.«itneae 
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apeak! of abotrt the middling quality ; Ida 
prioea apply not to tha meaneat or to tba 
beat. Witness cannot aay he la a judge ot 
taasy but BO much ao that he has been 
trusted with the buyine of two cargoes. 

. The result of witneas^a two first voyages, 
IfiSS and 1823, was a profit; the other 
gave the ship a freight; tliere was no loss 
on it. The profit on the two former wit. 
ness cannot tell, perhaps something like 
twenty per cent, upon the whole invest- 
ment.* Witness has not been in the trade 
since; it was found not so profitable, and 
ho entered into a trade with other parts of 
India. His last voyage was to Siam. 

The tea selected for the Dutch market 
is better than for the American: it is 
nearly the same quality as that usually se- 
lected for the English market by the &m- 
]Mny. In the return cargo, the teas have 
generally formed about three-fourths of 
the amount of the whole invoice, and 
nine-tenths of the bulk : the other articles 
were manufactured silks, nankeens, cassia. 
Generally, a ship, as she increases in size, 
will stow more according to her tonnage 
than a small vessel. A ton would carry 
between 700 lbs. and 800 lbs. of tea ; ten 
chests are counted a ton ; they are all 
about an equal size. The duties at Canton 
are much larger in proportion upon small 
Teasels than upon large. 

A ship of 600 or 800 tons might go up 
to Whampoa, and take in all the cargo 
there. There is little or no risk till a ves- 
sel gets to the bars in the river, then there 
are two bars, which the Company’s ships 
generally go below before they load en- 
tirely ; they take in part of their cargo at 
Whampoa, and then proceed down the 
river to the second bar to load : this does 
not increase the expense of loading. 

The witness has not heard that the affair 
of the Italian seamen has injured the cha> 
racter of the Americans. There is a flag 
staff in front of the American factory, 
where the flag is sometimes hoisted ; it is 
optional with the consul ; no flag is hoisU 
ed at the consul’s house since the fire in 
1822, when the stafiT was burnt down. ’ 

Witness has heard of mutinies among 
the American sailors ; he never knew any 
authority interfere; it is generally ma- 
naged amongst the other Americana. 
They had not communication with the 
authoritiea. In the case of the Italian 
sailor, the hong, wishing the trade to go 
on, told the captain and the supercargo of 
the ship that if they would give the man 
up to be examined, he should be returned, 
da tile mandarins had promised; they con- 
aequently let the man go down, and in a 
few moments after he landed at Canton, 
be was strangled, without trial. Tba 
hong Boid they were deceived by the man- 
darins. A few days after, die American 
trade went cos as usual. The captidn and 
supercargo had no doubt that the man 


would be returned : they do not continue 
in thdr former ignorance of Chinea! 
justice. 

V Witness knows nothing of agreemmt! 
by Americana to purchase teas accordinjH; 
to the prices given by the Company. The 
Chinese like dollars better than assorted 
•cargoes. Some A merican ships have taken 
British manufactures. Witness does Ttot 
know whether that trade has been a losing 
or a profitable qne. He has frequently 
heard it discussed.^Q. Can you say, 
when it was discussed, whether it was 
said to be a losing or a gaining trade ? — 
jt. There is a house which is remaining 
out there, which has received a good many 
British goods from Liverpool. Mr. Dunn 
is the agent there ; and 1 think they must 
have made it profitable, because they still 
continue to carry it on.-»Q. In the dis- 
cussions at which you have been present, 
have not vou heard that it was a losing 
trade Latterly they have said that 

there has been little or nothing gainhd by 
it. — Q. Has there not been something 
lost ? — I cannot say that tberb has been 
much lost in the trade.— Q. Do you not 
believe that it has been a losing trade ?« 
ui. I do not think it has, generally speak- 
ing— Q. Do you know why it has dew 
creased so much ?—~A, In the article of 
Britisli manufactures I do not think the 
trade has decreased ; to the best of my 
knowledge there have been as many Bri- 
tish manufactures sent out in American 
ships, the last three or four years, as the 
three or four years previous.— .Q. Have 
they been sold? — A. I cannot say, not 
having been there the last three or four 
years. — Q. Have you heard it discussed 
whether those goods did find a market at 
Canton ? — A. I know that a considerable 
quantity has found a market ; whether all 
that lias been carried out, I cannot say.— 
Q. Did you not hear tliat it was at very 
low prices?— .<f. I cannot say i^etiier 
the person was making a profit or a loss ^ 
at the time I was there, it was consider- 
ed profitable.— Q. When were you there 
last?— In 1824.— Q. Since that time 
have you beard the matter discussed ?—uf. 
No.— Q. TIten you cannot say whether it 
has been a losing trade since that tim#?— 
A. I can say nothing upon that. 

The white cotton piece goods of the 
United States are calculated for the 
China market, and considerable shipu 
ments have been made to China. Witness 
believes 4he Chinese government are aware 
of the advantages of a foreign trade, and 
be should think very likely they would be 
as deurous os America, England, or HoL 
land, to increase their foreign tr^e. They 
have shipping carrying merchandiie, but 
not to Europe or America. Witness 
should think that a considerable increase 
of trade at Canton would loiteir the pro- 
fits. He thinks the American traders to 
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M not alarmed leel the Bridib 
4B«de with China eliould be thrown o^n. 

Witness has seen as many as eighty 
' Cbinese junks at one time at Bankok* in 
Siam ; aome would carry 700 or 800 tons; 
others perhaps 200 or SOO. They are 
Winci^lly A-om other ports than Canton. 
They import teas in considerable (Juantity 
into Siam. Witness should have had no 
difficulty, at any time, in loading two or 
three ships there. The teas arc princi- 
pally souchong and congou, of wry good 
quality. The price was very little in. 
creased above what he could get the same 
tea for at Canton. Tlicro is considerable 
trade by the junks between Siam and all 
the ports of China: some of the junks 
sail from Kiangnan and Fukien province**. 
£vcry junk contains a great variety of in- 


dividual merchanta who mani^ tfaeir otni 
investmenta; a junk ia cut up into Miall 
apartments, and let out to them. Urn 
junk people are keen and shrewd. Tb^ 
take from Siam sugar, horns, bidw in 
considerable quantity, ivory and apices; 
from Singapore, rattans and pepper. The 
junks take to Siam teas, earthenware, and 
preserves; the junks are mostly Chinese. 

The witness hod no difficulty, on his 
second voyage, in making his selections of 
teas ; lie docs not think any more diffi. 
pulty would he found, by any person 
conversant with the trade, in makiAg those 
selections, than in any other article of 
trade. I'iib freight on tea, in witness’s 
vessel, would be about 24 d. per lb. 

(To be continued.) 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CKTERTAIKMKVT GIVKN BY THE EAST-INOIA 
COMPANY TO Tlfi: EARL OF CLARE. 

On the 25th August, the Directors of the 
EasUlndia Company invited his Majesty’s 
ministers, and many other distinguished 
TOrsoDs, to a splendid dinner, at the Albion 
Tavern, to celebrate the appointment of 
the Earl of Clare to the Presidency of 
Bombay. lliere were present, Earl 
llosslyn, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Tern, 
pletown. Lord F. L. Gower, Lord G. 
Somerset, Earl of Glengall, Lord Ten. 
terden. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulburn, 
Mr. Herries, Mr. Plants, the Lord Mayor, 
the Solicitor- General, Sir M.A. Slice, &c. 
The Duke of Wellin^n was unavoidably 
absent 

About 120 persons sat down to a dinner, 
which was served wholly upon silver. 

W. Astell, Era., M.P., presided. On 
bis right sat the ^rl of Clare, and on bis 
left the Lord Ma yor. 

On the removal of the cloth, after the 
healths of the King and Queen, 

The Chairman, in proposing the next, 
regretted the abwnce of Uie noble Duke 
at the bead of bis Majesty’s government. 
It was a source of satisfaction to know, 
however, that the Duke of Wellington 
enlertaiDed the umc sentiments towards 
the affairs of India as be bad often ez. 
pressed in that room. He could not omit 
here to azprem his satisfaction, that in these 
critical times the counti 7 should beve the 
assistance of the noUe Duke as prime 
mini8ter..-(]oud cheers). While the pre. 
sent minis^ pursued the course tiicy bod 
hitherto adopted for the benefit of thia 
country, he [the dwirmsn) felt oenfident 
the good and the great would rally round 
government. He concluded by proposing 


** the Duke of Wellington, and the rest of 
his Majesty’s ministers.” 

The toast was drank with reiterated 
applause. 

The Earl of Rosslyn rose. He regretted 
that It had fallen upon him to return Uianks. 
It was unaccesaary for him to assure those 
around him that his Majesty’s government 
took a deep interest in Uie increasing pros, 
perity of the immense territorial possessions 
under the maiingement of the East. India 
Company. He considered it a happy cir. 
rumstance that the utmost cordiality sub- 
sisted between his IVLycsty’s government 
and the East-India Company. It was the 
first and most earnest'oLnect of ministers 
to co-operate witli the Company to for- 
ward every measure which would tend to 
the stability of tlie East-India possessions, 
and to promote the happiness of upwards 
of 100 millions of people. He would not 
lose tlie opportunity of now expressing his 
belief, tliat in the selection tlie East-India 
Company had made of the noble Earl, to 
fill the important office of TOvemor-gene- 
ral of Bombay, that noble Eiwl possessed 
talents to justify the conclusion that the 
afiTaira of the presidency would be con- 
ducted with zeal and fidelity, to the mutual 
advantage of the East- Indies and tills 
country, llie noble JUird included by 
proposing the healths of the Chaixmao, 
puty Churman, and Directors of the East* 
India Company — (cheers). 

Mr. Ast^ esCurasd tiwaks^Jc 
be tiie oreidest eatiefaetion to himerif ooA 
bis coUsagues if their cootfod m s ri lsrf 
approbation. He bed now to p roprae ■ 
name wUeh ought to have bafinn ratelvad 
notice. It was known to bis Mqjcs^o 
government tlutt the Eerl of fJara had 
been appointed as govamor of> Ilia town 
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sod port of BombayA^lbar tlio noblo' 
Earl had taken the oaths of office befhra 
tliih Court of D1rect0rB-^(cheers) ; dnd he- 
therefore, witli the sanction of his Majesty,- 
now filled the appointment. Ute situathm 
was die more important in consequence of 
tbe^vaat accession of territory the presi- 
dency bad lately acquired. The noble 
Earl had been chosep by die Court of 
Directors, and he (the chairman) verily 
believed tliatthe appointment would «)d 
to the credit of India and the good of man- 
kind. From the talent, the seal, and in- 
tegrity of the noble Earl, in the full pos- 
session as he was of mind and body; a hope 
mtgliC be indulged of a brilliant career of 
servitude. In full confidence of the toast 
being well received, he should give ** tlie 
health of the Earl of Clare.*’ 

The toast was drunk with genwal and 
long-continued cheering. Silence having 
liecn restored, 

I.a>rd Clare rose, and said lie felt so much 
•cinharrabsmcnt on the occarion, that he was 
unable to find words to express his thoughts 
nt tlic reception his name had met with, 
lie was fully impressed with the importance 
of tliu office w'hich he had accepted, and lie 
would sealously endeavour to do his duty 
-“(cliccrs). To the noble Duke who pre- 
sided at the head of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, he (Lord Clare) was deeply indebted 
for his exertions in his favour, lie could 
not help, too, expressing his delight that 
Chat noble Duke was at the head of the 
government at this momentous period, iu 
the full possession of a mind fit to cope 
with every difficulty. In the event of ano- 
dicr war, that noble person would be ready 
again to lead the armies of Great Britain 
to victory, or in peace continue to preside 
at the councils of the nation, lie felt aa 
honest pride in bis appoiutment to the 
presidency. He should endeavour to up- 
hold the interests of the Indian govern- 
ment, and on his return he trusted be 
should be able to give a satisfactory account 
of his stewardship. 

The Chairman said they were honoured 
with the presence of the President of the 
Board of Control. That distinguished 
nobleman bad paid the greatest attention 
to the aflhirs of India, and had always been 
most anxious to serve the India Company. 
He should therefore propose ** Lord Ellen- 
borough and the Board of Control.” 

Lord EUenborough was happy to receive 
an expression in favour of his conduct 
from those whom be had so long voted 
with. He should be always ready to exert 
hhnself to cariy into efn>ce the beneficial 
intontioDS of the legislature for improving 
the condition of the inhabitants of India, 
and protecting, the prosperi^ of British 

The Choilviuh Mt assured that, in 
singling out the name of one of his 3I»> 
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jesty’s mtnislors to impost m a toail, ite 
should only be enwessing the feeliium%r 
the eompsOT. Tbe talents of the 
Hon. tSir. ^bert Teel were appreciated 
by all Englishmen— (cheers). His seat, 
as head of the Home Department, was well 
known, Without further observations lie 
would propose “ the bedth of Sir Robert 
Peel”— (loud cheers). 

Sir R. Feel said he was unprepared for 
this compliment, and, except in this in- 
stance, never wishpa to be separated from 
his colleagues— (cheers). The kind man- 
ner in which his name was received, com. 
ing from a company as intelligent as weal- 
thy, and as honourable as could be found 
in the world, and given in favour of one 
whose family, by dint of industry, liiut 
risen from obscurity, rendered it impos- 
idble for him, except in hacknied terms, to 
return thanks. He thought the East- India 
Com^ny could not have made a better 
selection than they had done in appointing 
the noble 'lord to the presidency. He 
doubted not Hint he would do his duty, 
and hoped he would not have cause to re- 
gret his having left the luxuries of English 
society for tlie fatigues of office. 

The health of “ the Lord Mayor” wai 
then drank, and his lordship returned 
tlianks. 

The Chairman said they were not only 
honoured with the representatives of civil 
and military service, of trade and com* 
merce, but also with n noble lord', whose 
knowledge of the law commanded respect. 
He proposed “ the health of Lord Ten- 
terden.” — (great cheering.) 

Lord Tenterden said he was deeply 
sensible of the honour done him. As 
connected with the law, lie had endea- 
voured to simplify the commercial law of 
the country, and he was glad to say much 
had of late years been done. He cordially 
tbnnkod them. 

The Chairmen next proposed ** the 
health of Sir M. A. Shec, President of the 
Royal Academy.” 

Sir M, Shee was proud of thedistinctioiK 
He hoped that, as the arts were first de- 
rived from the East, this country Would 
be the means of again extending morals 
and liberal principles in that direction. 
As the arts flourished, so in proportioti 
did morality and civilisation gain ground. 

Tlie next toasts were ** Sir J. Malcolm 
end the Government of Bombay and 

& K. Lushington, Esq. and the Govern. 
Dient of Madras.” 

The company tlien retired. 

Kxw aovxxKOR or bombat. 

On the 25th August a Court «r Direc- 
tors wos- held et me Hbmi^ 

when the Earl of Clare took the 
oath on being appointed Oovetnor pi 
Bombay. 

(F) 
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^ or nw iiaulub. 

H. Ibweff 14*—** Arrived here you 
terday, the English ebip I,/<wdi, Howe 
nAster, from London for the &uth Seat, 
liaving^n board 'I'eratu, the sovereign of 
the New Zealand Islands, and his son, 
^who have been in England to receive 
\ education, and are now going out to in- 
stinct their illiterate countrymen, Tcratu^* 
' face is tatooed ; he and his son are quite 
affable and speak good English." 


EGVmAN ARABS. 

Twenty Arab boys have been sent to 
this country for education, by the Pacha 
of Egypt, and are now reciving instruction 
at the Central Sciiool of the British and 
Foreign School Society. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
- IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
(serving in the BAStO 

not L. Drag^. (in Bengal). Brev. Lieut CnL N. 
Brutton tobelieut col. (22 July).— Brev. Col. W. 
W. Blake : fkom h. p. 20th L. Dr., to be ma]ur. v. 
Brutton prom. (13 Aug.) 

13rA L. Draga. (at Madras). H. U. Kitchener to 
be cornet by purch., v. Eyre, who retires (20 June 
SO).— J. Legrew to be veterinary surg., v. bchioe- 
der, app. to yth Dr. Gu. (it July). Brev.LicutCoI. 
Sir T. N. Hill, K.C.B., from h. p., to be heut. 
col. (22 July). 

16(A L. Drag*, (in Bengal'. Comet P. Bonham 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Alexander prom., and 
W. A. Sweetman to be comet by purch., v. B(ni< 
ham (both 25 June 30).— Wm. Brooks to be cornet 
In* purch., v. McMahon, app. to 6th Drags. (26 
June). — Lieut. Gen. Sir J. O. Vandeleur, K.C.B., 
from 14th L. Drags., to be ooL. v. Field Marshal 
Earl Harrourt dec. (18 June).— Lieut. II. Douglass 
to be capt. Ity purch., v. Monteath, who retires; 
Comet C. J. tJornisli to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Douglass ; and D. L. C'amnbeU to be comet by 
purch., v. Cornish (all 6 July). 

3d Foot (In Bengal). M^. G. Hochfort, from 
14th F., to he m^or, v. Barlow, who each. (25 
June .10). —Lieut. Col. S. Mitchell, fhtm 31st F., 
to be lieut col. (S July). 

laiA Foot (in Bengal). Ens. Z. Edwards to be 
lieut by purch., v. Blackwell prom., and H. O. 
Hughes to be ens. by purch., v. Edwards (both 
S9 June 30). 

14(A Foot (in Bengal). MsJ. M. Barlow, from 3d 
F.. to be major, v. Rochfort, who each. (89 June 
30). 

16fh Foot (in Bengal). Capt. Geo. MacDonald to 
be major by purch., v. Audaln, who retires (13 
Aug.)' 

am Foot-iot Bombay). MaJ. T. C. Green to be 
lieut. eoL ; Capt. R. £. Burrowes to be major, v. 
Oaien ; and Lieut H. D. Dodgto to be capt., v. 
Burfbwea fall 22 July).— Ena. Thoe. Wood to be 
lieut, V. Dodgin, and Ens, F. Sanford, from 33d 
F., to be ene., v. Wood (both 3 Aug.)— Lieut 
Wm. Mailton. from 30th F„ to be lieut, v. Fitr- 
long, who exch. (13 Aug.) 

ai 9 t Foot (in Bengal). Lieut Col. D. Daly, ftom 
h. p , to be lieut. coL (99 July 30). 

aac/i FVwt (m Bengal). Lieut W. F. VemoB to 
be payro., v. Grant dec. (0 July 30). 

40«h FW (at Bombav). Capt J. P. Penefather, 
from 5Mh F., to be capt by purch., v. Flayer, 
who each. (6 July 30). ^ 

4ltt Foortik Madras). H. Grevllle to beena., v. 
Klrkbrlde, whose ^p. has not taken place (9 
July 30), 

^ 4^A Foot (In Bengal). MaJ- Thoa. Marten to 
tie Ueut col. by mreh., v. Lowther, who retina 
(20 June ao)^EDi.G. Bayly to be Ueut, v. WU- 


4MA Foot (In Bengkl). Capt O. Cevy, ftom 
h. p., to he capt, v. Smith app. to 3^ F. (6 July 
30.) 

SJth Foot (In N. S. Wales) Capt John Mann, 
ftrnn h. p. 40th Foot, to he capt, v. Powell pram. 
(13Aug.'30.) 

Both Foot (in Ceylon). Capt. J. W. FHth tek be 
mnJw, V. Rowan prom., LieutXieo. Colllnatobe 
capt, V. Frith ; and Lieut A. Wilson, from 03d 
F., to he Ueut, v. Collins (all 82 July 30). 

ClseFfMi (in Ceylon). Ens. R. Gloater to be 
lieut. v. Buislem dec. (18 Feb. 30).— H. Aldridge 
to be ens., v. Gloster (9 July). 

6Sd Foot (on passage to Madras). Capt Steph. 
Parker, fromh.p., to be capt., v. Twigge, who 
retires (25 June 30) — Ens. J. J. Best to be ueut. ^ 
purch., v. Conry prom., and D. S. Cooper to be 
ens. by purch., v. Best (both 29 June).— Capt C. 
F. Ne^oe, ftom h. p., to be capt, v. J. H. An- 
Btruther, who exch. (k July). 

C3ri Foot (In N. S. Wales). Lieut Wm. Pedder 
to lie capt. by purch , v. Dumas who retires; Ens. 
A. C. Poole to w Ueut. by purch., v. Pedder; and 
C. V. Elton to be ens. by purch., v. Polo (all 3 
Aug. 30). 

72rf Foot {at Cape of Good Hope). Ens. R. Bail- 
lie to be lieut by purch., v. Liurd, who retires : 
and Hon. W. Arbutnnot to be ens. by purch., \. 
Baillie (both 3 Aug. 30). 

82d Feet (at Mauritius). Dr. Maj. B. Firman to 
be mglor, v. Grant prom., and Lieut. U. Latham 
to be capt, v. Firman (Ixith 2ii July .H». 

9Bth Foot (at Cape of C. Hope). H. D. Cowper 
to be ens. by purch., v. Blackiston, who retires 
(20 July .10). 

Ccglon Rtft. Lieut. H. F. Powell to be capt. by 
purch., v. Em Vemet prom. ; 2d- Lieut. F.A. Mor. 
lit to be Ist-ltcut by purch, v. Powell ; and Wm. 
Jones to be 8d-beut by purch., v. Moms (all 1.1 
Aug. 30). 


OREVET PROMOTIONS, 

Hls Mgiesty has hem pleased to appoint the un- 
dermentioned ofilceis of the Easl-India Company’s 
forces to take rank ljy brevet in hls Majesty’s army. 
In the East-Indies only; all dated 22a July 183u: 

To &e JJe«r.-Genera<«.— Maj. Geuerals George 
Prole, Arch. Ferguson, St George Ashe, Henry 
F. Calcraft, and Cohn Macauley. 

To be Mbjor-CCTirrol*.— Colonels Jamre Price. 
Thos. Boles, Alex. Knox, Juliii W. Aiiains, Hen- 
Woisley. Hugh Fraser, llouetoun .s. Scott, Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart, lluWrt Scott, Andrew 
McDowall, and Robert Lewis. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU. 


Aug. 2. H.C.S. Thanue, Forbes, (Vnm China 
80th March; at Deal -8. H.C.S. Atlas, Hine, 
from China 15th March; at Deal — 9. H.C.S. 
Princet* Charlotto of Wales, Bidcn, from Bengal 
13th March; at Deal.— 8. Khza, Sutton, from 
Benjgal SBth Feb., and Cape lAth May ; at Deal.— 
9. Jjadg Harewood, Lbnon, from Van Diemen’s 
Land 13th March; at DeaL-^. UvingWoM, Pearce, 
from Bengal 20th Feh. ; at Liverpool.— 8. Percy, 
Middlehm, tram New South Walea 16th Marm, 
and Rio de Janeiro 10th June ; at Onveaend.— 82. 
H.C.S. BwcMfigAanuAlre, Glaaspoble, from China 
11th March, and Cape 14th June ; off PortlamL- 
24. Aurora, Hahn, from Batavia; off Porta- 

Tno iith- 

Dyiartures. 


Jutg as. Walter, McMIchoel, for Singuiaiia* 
Java, and China; from Liverpoo1.-40. MatgO’ 
retJka, Barchom, for BaUvia; foom Deal— 47. 
Capricorn, Smith, for Cape and Mauritlua : foooi 
Liverpool.— 97 . Ropal Mason, Petrie, forBemall 
from Portamouth.— 90. Sir Ooorgt Ooekbusna, 
Meek, for South Seea ; ftom Deal.-40. Drum- 
more (of Leith), Petrie, for Cape, MauritiiM, 
Swan River, and V. D. Land; fkom Portamoutlu 
-30. Arabian, Boult, for Cevlon and Bn^: 
fkom BrlatoL— 30. Mary, Baadicroft, for V. O. 
Land and N. S. Walasi ftom PactniouUb-uliV. 
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1 . Ditto ^ M/irtf, Bown. M Bag rtt fnm 
POTtonairth.— 1. DNsotofft, Oielft fbr Bontayi 
rhiin OrMa o ct i 1 IbnuMiii^ miiitor* fat New 
South WalHi from DnU^ OpfimiMi, Klrlu 
vood, for Bengil ; rtom LlvcrpooL-4. Montlmg 
Star, Adler, for CeyhmaiidBomlMyi foom DeeL 
H.M. Shlpi Talbot, DkkemoD, end Cu^, 
Woolcombe, both for Cape of Good H<m l f>a>n 
Plymouth,--8. Henrtotta, Hendenon, for South 
Scd: from Deaj^ ^da. Former, for Cape; 
from Brbtol.— lOTfVfvloMi (SwedlA), Molien, for 
Bombay; from Died.— 10. Sir Edteard Fagot, 
Bourchier, for Bombay ; from DeaL— 15. Edward, 
Heavldde, for Cape, Maurltlua, Fcaiang, and 
Sinoapore; from Portunouth.— 10. Florontta, 
DrAe, for N. S. Waica (with eonvlcU) t 
DeaL— 17. Jean, Finlay, for Bombay; ^m 
Greenock.— 10. BicMan, U^ley, for Cape; 
Liverpool.— 10. Crai/rierar‘>HBy, for N.b. Walea; 
from Deal,— 18. David Scott, Jackson, for Ben- 
gal: from Deal.— 10. Uopda, Howe, for New Zea- 
land : from Cowes.— 10. Zenobta, Owen, for Ben- 
gal; from PortHmouth.— 10. Hudder^ld, Mat* 
tnewson. for Bombay: from Liverpool.- 00. Cooi- 
bHtfge, Barber, for Bengal; from Portan^th.— 
80. Nornen. Kieruff, for Batavia, ManUla, and 
China: from Greenock.— 81. Nepewtie. Cumlier- 
ledge, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal; from DeaL 
—28. AbdGuwer, Williama. for Mauritius ; from 
Deal.— 83. Upton Cattle, Duggan, for Bombay; 
from DeaL 


FASSEKGEUS F&Oll INDIA. 

Per II.C.S. Thamn, from China : Mrs. Clifford: 
two Masters Cliflhrd ; Mr. H. Mainynrd, fnim St. 
Helena ; Mrs. Heyland, servant to Mrs. Clifford. 

Per II.C.S. AthtH, from China: Mrs. Hunter 
and (wo thildrin; Mr. L. Gideon; Mr. Richard 
Prince, from St. Helena; Mrs. RatcllAe, and 
Miss Hatcliffc. 

Per H.C.S. PnnerM Charlotte of Wales, from 
Bengal: Mrs. Sage: Mrs. Col. Blacker: Mrs. 
Henderson; Mrs. ('apt. Johnson; Mrs. Compton ; 
Mrs. Thomas; Miss Bathie; the Rev. T. R. Hen- 
derson : Herbert Compton, Esq. ; Lieut. Down- 
ing, in command of invalids ; Ens. Davidson, 
41rt regt.; Mr. W. Wye; Mr. John Turner; Maa- 
tera H. Blacker and W. H. Smith; Misses Johnson 
and Conway; six servants.- (Lieut. Thos. Harrold 
was left sick at St. Helena.) 

Pet Lady Hnrewood, from Van Diemen's Land : 
the Rev, Benj. ('arvossa ; Mrs. Gan ossa and four 
children; Dr. France, R.N.: D. Lamb, Esq.; 
MusNiell; Mr. D'Arcy. 

Per EhiM, from Bengal : Mrs. Bell ; Mrs. Brown ; 
Mrs. Roche ; Capt. McKensic ; Lieut. McKenaie; 
Col. Hopper; Col. Tombs; Capt. Glass; Lieut. 
Wilhs: Miss Moore; Mrs. Hopper; Miss Hopper; 
Mrs. Pattle; Mrs. Graham ; Misses Pattle, Roche, 
Budham, and Graham; Major Gowan; Masters 
Joft, Morton, Jackson, and Graham; several ser- 
vants. 

Per Perry, from New South Wales : Capt. Wish- 
art : Dr. Sjiroule: Mrs. Gardner. 

Per H.C.S. BucJtlnghanuhire, ffom St. Helena: 
Mrs. Nott ; Ens. Thos. Rdd. 


FASbENCEKS TO INDIA. 


sfSLSrw 

■umer; Mr. Wllmot; 
Kiymer. 

BiaXHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jnty 88. At Burgle House, Morayshire, the lady 
of Colonel D. Maqiheraoo, Hod. E. 1. CompaDy^ 
service, of a daughter. 

90. At Malvern Wdla, the lady of A. D. Gor- 
don, Esq., Bengal military service, of a daughter. 

Aur. D. In Upper Baker Street, the lady ot Ba- 
ron de Kutzleben, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, 
Madras establishment, of a daughter. 

19. In Wilton Street, Grosvenur Place, the lady 
of Capt. Fyfe, resident at Tanjore, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

July At Chudlclgh, Devon, Cant. S. Richard- 
son, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Bombay navy, 
to Martha, second daughter of the late Capt. 
Escott, R.N. 

19. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, James 
Vaughan, Esn., late of the Madras civ 11 service, 
to Mana, widow of the late Capt. Lermit, of the 
Bengal service. 

ilJ. At Liverpool, Mr. C. Bardwell. solicitor, to 
Isabella Edmunds, second daughter of the late 
Capt. T. Hcxlsou, of the Hon. E. I. t'ompany's 
service. 

20. At St. Mary's, Dryanston Square, Major 
Cham)ialii, of H.M. 9th infantry, to Rosaline 
Sarah, eldest daughter of John Underwood, Esq., 
of Gloucester place. 

— At Postwlck, county of Norfolk, the Rev. 
W. J. Aislabie, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
chapliiin in the service of the Hon. E. 1 Company, 
to Amelia, daughter of U. Gilbert, Esq., of Post- 
wick. 

Any. 5. At Everton, E. W. Edwards, Esq., of 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, Bombay esta- 
blishment, to Eliab^h, daughter of Mr. Knowles, 
Netherfleld-road .South. 

7. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Chas. Wood, Esq., 
of Camberwell, to Ann, only daughter of Thoe. 
Harton, Esq., of Bengal. 

0. At Cambridge, John Vignoles, Esq., of 
Fleldgreen House, near Hawkhurst, Keut, to Ce- 
cil Mary, widow of the late Henry Hixtgson, Esq., 
Bengal civil serviie, and daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Pemberton. 

lU. At Trinity Church, Marylehone, Edward, 
sou of .Sir Robat Wigrain, Dart., to Catherine, 
daughter of George Smith, Esq., M.P. 

12. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, M. Harri- 
son, Esq., jun., of ('roydon, Surry, to Eliza Jane, 
Becr>nd daughter of Y. Couolly, E^., of Portlaiul 
Pliue. 

21. At Kensington, Lieut. Chas. Forbes, 17th 
lanrero, second hod of Sir Chas. Forbes, Bart., 
M.P., to Caroline, second daughter of George 
Dattye, Esq., of Camden Hill. 

LaMy. At Exeter, Capt. C. Newport, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s military service, to Ann 
liublyn, only daughter of the Rev. K. Peter, of 
Southiaibay, Exeter, 


Mn. BkMTtagtoni v 
MoBfc ClomagM, I’aind; 1 
Uams; Mr. Simpson | Mr. 1 
MT.Hall; Mr.Tytleri Mr. 


Pm* Arabian, for Ceylon and Bengal (from Bris- 
tol) : Capt. Laurence, B. N. L; Capt. Kenne- 
dy. ditto; Capt Blundel], ditto: Capt Price, 
ditto : Rev. Mr. Bernard : Mrs. Laurence; Mrs. 
Blundell i Mn. DemanI ; Mrs. Glennie and two 
Misses Glennie; Miss Hlnde ; Masters Price and 
Bernard ; four servants. 

Per Sir Edward Puget, for Bombay: Capt. 
Slight; two Misses Hawkins; SirJ. W. Aw&y 
(new lodge), and lady; Mrs. Finny; Miss Fran- 
cis; Miss Hunter: Miss Richards; Mr. Wright; 
Mr. ^don ; Mr. Blshcm; Lieut Hutchinson ; 
Mr. HMnes; Mr. S. B. Hodges. 

PerDaM Sc««, for Bengal ; Col. Murray ; Miss 
Smith: Mbs Harrington ; Mrs., and Mbs Kellitsi 
Mbs Barlow; Capt Johnston; Lieut Dundas; 
Dr. Bruoe; Mr. Gilmore; Mr. Clark; Capt. 
Scott; Miss Slevewright : Mbsllorsburgh. 

PerLkade, for New Zeolandi Teratu the King 
of New Zealand and hta son. 

Per Cambrtdm, fat Bengal: Mr. AlniUe; Mn. 
Ainilic; Mn. Hendenon; Miss Turnbull; Mrs. 
CoL Warden; Min Boicawen; Mbs Plumbe; 


DKATHS. 


Aug. 3. At Manchester, Major R.. Cust, of the 
69th regt 

11. At Cheltenham, Mrs. S. J. Ricketts, relict 
of the tate G. PoynU Rlcketto, Esq.. Bengal civil 
service, and youngest daughter of the late Capt 
Peirce, of tlie Habwe/I East-Indiaman. 

IS. At Hijrhgate, J. S. Thacker, master in the 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s Bombay marine, aged 8(L 

15. At Townsend House, Regent's Park, Major 
C. H. Glover, late 3i)th regt Bengal N.I., aged 44. 

16. At Camberwell, Sarah Ellabeth,-^ of 
Mitchell Greenaway, Eaq-t of the Hon. E. I. 
Company's service, in her 35th year. 

21. In South Audley Street. Wro. Mitchell. 
Esq,, formerly captain of foe Hon. E. L Com- 
pany's ship Bridgewater, in his 57fo year. 

At Mpuntpanther, county of Dowd. 
Major W. H. lUliiey, of foe Hon. E. 1. Company*a 




» PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. {Stn, 

N.B. Tht itit 0 f F.C, dtuMe prtm cott, or pum t A, mdiiatte 0 fp» oMfc/ on thttmmef 

D. dUcount (per cent.) on the eame.-~The baaar maund U eqnai to 8> 9). ft o«. %dr»., and IWI bmnr 
maunde equal to 110 factorp maunds, Goode fold bp 8a.RMpee$ B. mde, produee 5 to 8 peP cent, mare 
than when sold bP Ct.kupeee F. mde^The Madras Candy ie equal to tWUb, Tho Surat Candy ie equal 
ft> 746ilb. rAePeculwovuo/tolSSilb. TAo Gorge to ao^oew. 


CALCUTTA, March 4, I83a 

na.A. Ra. A.jl * RaA. ns.A. 

Anchor! S.Rs.cwtl5 U (24 B) 0 Iron, Swedbh, aq...Sa.R8.F.Tnd. 0 16 @ 6 12 

Bottles 100 15 0 — 17 o; flat do. 0 13 

Coals B. md. U 7 — 0 14 English, so. do. a 14 — .3 U 

Cupper Sheathing, 16-20 ..F.nuL 44 4 — 44 0; flat do. 2 14 — 3 0 

30-40 alo. 44 12 — 45 0 ’ Bolt do. a 14 

— Thick sheets do. 43 0 — 43 4! Sheet do. 6 0 — 64 

Old alo. 43 12 — 44 0 I Nalls cwt. 12 0 — 16 0 

Bolt do. 46 0 —48 0! Hoops. F.md. 6 6 — 54 

Slab do. 44 0 ' Kentled^ .cut. 14 — 16 

— Nalls, assort. .do. .39 0 — 40 0 Lead. Pig F.md. 6 14 — 6 0 

— Peru Slab CLRa. do. 48 U — 40 O ; ^Mt do. 6 6 — 68 

——Russia Sa.Rs. do. 45 0 — 45 4 Millinery.. 15 D. — 20 D> 

Copperas do. 3 0 — 4 4 Shot, patent bag 2 14 — 3 6 

Cottons, chintz 20.4. —25 A I Spelter CtRs. F. md. 6 0 — 61 

— Muslins, assort. 5 D. — 10 D.' SUtionery P. C. — 5 D 

Twist. Mule. 14-50 ....Mor. 0 7h — 6 8 . Stefel, English Ct.R8.F.md. 9 8 — 10 0 

a^l2U do. 0 0| — (I 7 1 Swedish do. 14 0 — 14 4 

CuUery P. C. — 5 A.' Thi Plates Sa.R8.box24 0 — 26 0 

Glass and Earthenware P. C. — 10 D. WooHens, Broad iloth, fine P. C. — 5 D. 

Hardware P. C. — 5 D.| coarse P. C. — 5 A. 

Hosiery 10 D. — 15 D. Flannel P. C. — 5 A. 


MADRAS, February 17, 1830. 


Ra. Rs. !! 

Bottles 100 18 ^ 20 Iron Hoops ..... . 

Copper. Sheathing candy aK) — 36o Nalb 

Cakes do. 280 — .300 Lead, Pig 

Old do. 2«7 — .300 Sheet 

Nails, assort do. 35u — 360 > Millinery 

Cottons, Chintz P. C. Shot, patent .... 

— Muslins and Ginghams P. C. — 10 4. Spelter 

— Longcloth 10 A. — 15 A. Stationery 

Cutlery 10 A. — 1.5 A. Steel, English. . . . 

Glass and Earthenware 20 A. — 2.5 A. Swedish . . 


Rs. Rs. 
..candy 35 @ 42 

. .do. — — 

. .do. 40 — 45 

. .do. 42 — 45 

Uwskable. 

10 A.— 15 A. 

.candy 40 — 42 

- P.C. — 5 A. 

.candy 52 — .'i6 

..do, 95 — 105 


Hardware 10 A.— 15 A. Tin Plates boa 28 — :i0 

Hosiery Overstocked. HVoollens, Broadcloth, flue P.C.— 10 A. 

Iron, .Swedish, sq candy 42 — 45 coarse P.C. — 10 A. 

— English sq do. 19 — 28 Plaiincl 20 A.— 25 A. 

Flat and bolt. ......... .do. 19 — 24 > 


ROM BAT, March 6, 1830. 


Ra. Ra i 

Anchors cwt, 22 (% o ! irem, Swedish, bw. 

Bottles, pint doz. ^ — U j English, do... 

Coals ton 15 — o < Hoops 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-24 cwt. 72—0 i'— Nails 

24-.32 do. 7« — 0 I Plates 

Thick sheeU do. 79 — 0 Rod for bolts. 

Slab do. 7») — 0 ; do. for nails 

Nolls .do. 65—0 Lead, Pig 

Cottons, Chinu n Sheet. 


L randy 82 0 


a 


Hoops rwt. 9i 

— Nails do. 22 

Plates do. 10 

Rod for bolts St. canily 38 

do. for nails do. 55 

I,ead, Pig. cwt. lo 


— Longdoths. « •]— I'MIlllnery 

— Muslins a B 1 Shot, not 


>. IM — 
.. lOD.— 


Other goods .Spelter * do. 9—0 

— Yarn, 20-00 lb J — Ij Stationery P.C.— 0 

Cutlery lOA.— (1 Steel, Swedish tub 20-0 

Glass and Earthenware 15 A.— 2.5 A. '.Tin Plates box 26—0 

Hardware 30 A.— 0 iWotfllens, Broadcloth, fine. SCO.— 30 D 

Hosiery 0-0 I coarse li)D.— SOD 

Flanael 99A.— U 


CANTON, March 3, 1830. 


. Drs. Drs. Oxs. Dn. 

Cottons, Chints. SR yds. piece 4 @ 5 iSmalta ».....peeul 12& » 

l^cloths. 40 yds. da 6 — 7 iStecl, Swedish, In kits - cwt 7* — « 

— Muslins, 34 to ^ yds da 9) — 3 Woollens, Brood cloUi vd. 180 — o 


yd. 180 — o 


Cambrics, 12yds.. da 1* — 1] , CamleU pee. 26 — » 

-p— Bandaonoes ^lo. Ij — 2 Da Dutch da 26 — 27 

7ZZ .pecul 40 - 00 — Long Ells Dutch -do, 7 — ® 

-do. 4- 0 TlnPlola . .boa 11 - W 





1830.] 
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fricM ^ Sircpfttn. Oo0dk k^*ihe.BtuL 

8INOAFQB£> January SO, 1890. 

Dn. Dn.] Dn. Dn. 

AnchoM .peeullO^@lUtCotumllkA.imit.BattIck, dbIe...coi8e 0 @ 8 

Bottles ino 4 — 41 do. do Pulllcat do. 3^6 

Copper NaHs and Sheathing .pecul 401 — 4S | Twibt. 40 to 7U pecul 65—73 

Cottona,Madapollaina«2Syd.by32iD.pci. 3 — 31 iHardware. aaaoit P.D. 

ImlLlrlah .25. 30 do. 3 — 31 jlxon, Swedish pecul 8 — 0| 

— — Longcloiha 12 ... . 30 do. none |r~~ Kngllah do. 8| — 4 

38to40 .... 34-.3Cdo. 6 — Q || NdU do. 12 —13 

■ — . do. . .da .... 3B-40 do. 7 *— 0 iXead. Pig do. 61—7 

da.. do 44 do. 8 — 10 || Sheet do. 61—7 

. ■ 50 da 9 — 11 |;&hot, patisnt .bag 4-0 

60 da 11 — 14 ' steel, Swedish .da 13 — 131 

Prints, 7-8. single colours .da 3 — 31 English da none 

Cambric, 12ydB.^ 40 to 45 In.. .da 11— 4| Camblets ...do. 31—33 

— Jaconet, 20 44. .46... .da 3 — 8 — Ladles' cloth .yd, 1 — 11 


REMd 

Calcutta, March 4, 1830.— Lappet muslins, Jaco< 
nets. Mediums, and coarse Books (muslin), have 
been in demand during the past week, and prices 
slightly improving. Long Cloths, MaddapoTlama, 
and Cambrics, only saleable at a heavy discount. 
l*rinted Handkerchiefs, of suitable patterns, in 
go(xl request for the Rangoon market. Twist in 
ready demand at full prices, stock In first hands 
very trifling. WcMllens almost unsaleable at any 
price. Marine stores very dull. Spelter, a large 
stock in the market and sales dull. Copper on the 
decline. Iron, without Improvement. filodLTln 
and Lead in moderate demanil and steady. 

Madras, Feb. 17, imi — il-urope Goods (with 
the cxcciition of Hodgson .incl Alison’s Beer which 
arc looking uji, and Hams in great demand), con- 
tinue uianimatc with little or no pros)icct of amend- 
ment.— Freight to London ,<,’4 to £5 per ton. 

liombttj/, Feb. 6, IKIO.— Our market has never 
Ixen, witlilii our recollection, in a more inanimate 
etate than at present. A few sales of niece goods 
have lieen cliectcd during the fortnight at some 
reduction In iince, but the market for cotton gimds 
generally, is excc^lngly dull and inactive. Mus- 


RKS. 

line of all sorts are dull, and In no request In 
cotton yam, we have heard of no sales, nor even 
any inquiry. Assorted parcels of coarse w onlikna 
have been sold at 2$ Rs. per yard. 

Canton, March 1(I3U.— Our cotton market has 

been singularly affected by the sales of the Select 
Committee havmg been hitherto , confined to the 
Bengalstaple, whld they have disposed of at 1 1 
per pecul, *vlulst they still hold the whole of their 
Bombay and Madras investments, tio satisfactoiy 
offers having yet been made for them. Pew of the 
commanders of the Bombay ships have been able 
to effect sales of their propoitions; but the Com- 
mittee haring granted them forty days Bub^uent 
to the sale of the Company’s C'otton, to pay their 
bonds, we trust they may now be more successful. 
The commanders of the Bengal ships have dis- 
posed of their proportlooB at taels 10. 6 to 10. 8 
per pecul. beveral Email transacbons have occur- 
red In the foreign market at a tnfimg advance. 
There are eager inquiries about Cotton Yam, not- 
withstanding that wc believe the late importations 
to be extensive. WooDeus have experienced a 
decline. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CalcullOi March 4, 1830. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. TSell. 

Prem. 2.'i 12 llemittable 24 12 Prem. 

Disc. 2 0 Old Five per et. Loan- • I 8 Disc. 

Disc. 0 14 New ditto ditto U 8 Dbe. 

Bank Shares— Prem. 3,800 to 4,0001 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount OB private blHs 6 (^per cent. 

Dirtoongovernmentandsalary bills 4 9 da 

Interest on loans on deposit 6 O' da 

Union Bonk. 

Discount on approved bills, 2 mo- .8 0 per cent. 

Inlnest on deposits, dec. .9 8 dok- 

Rate of Exchange. 

Cn London, 6 months’ sight,- to buy Is. lOld. to 
Is. lid.— to sell Is. Hid. to 28. per Sa Rupee. 

On Bombay, 3U days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 93 per 100 
Bombay Rs. 

On Madras, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 80 to-90per 100 

TylilFaa Jig, 


i'a.24, lasa 
Government Securities. 
SI:y)ercmt.BMaIRomltt8WeL«Bi. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 300 
Modraa Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 2 P| From. 

At the RateprevaiUng among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis.1064 Madras Rst per 
lOOSa. Rs 


Fivepec i 


271 Prem. 
it. Bengal Umemlttable Loan. 


At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 

-Uadras Rs. per335 Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 

At tile Rate prevaiUngomong Merchanta 
and Broken In buyuig and selllDg Pub- 


lic Securitice, vis. lOGl Madras Rs.per 
100Sa.li8 : 1 Disc. 

Bengal New Five i>er cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
1035. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 106V 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 2 Ptem. 


Bombay^ Feb. 19, 1830. 
Exchanges. 

Ob London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. Old. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 1124 Bobs Rs. per 
lue Sicca Rupees. 

™ **8*'‘* 1(13 Bob*. Bilpe* 

100 Madras Rs. 


Govemment Seeurhles. 
RemitUble Loan, U1 Bom.Rs. per 100 Sa.Rii. 
Old 6 pet cent.— 100 Bom. Rs. per KMi Sa. Rs. 
New 6 percent.— 113 Bom.K8. perl(iUSa.Rs. 


Singapore, Jan. 30, 1830. 

Exchangesk 

On Londbn, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Govemment Bills, Sa. Rs. 206 per Ifio 
8n. Drs. 

On uthH Private Bills, SsRs. 209 pet 100 Sp^Drs. 

Canton, MavkS, 1830. 

Exekonges, Ac. 

OmLondon, 6 m on ths ’ sight,, 34 ITd. Cb 44 per 8p, 
0*jBengal, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 203 per 100 Sp. 
On Bombay^ no hin«. . * 
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lAOT'imMA AKQ CMIMA 

£. 

....ewt. 0 A 

Collbe. Java 1 10 

— — Charibnn 1 11 

Sumatra andCeykm "IS 

— ‘B«nii1ion — 

Mocha 8 0 

^ocum, Surat tb 0 0 

Madiaa 0 0 

— — Bengal 0 0 

Bfwrbon 0 0 

DrAge & for Dyeing. 

AIom, Epatica ewt. 10 0 

■ Star 4 14 

Ined 3 0 

1, or Tlncal 2 18 

Camphite 8 0 

Cardanumia, Malabar- -lb 0 8 

— — Ceylon u 1 

CaMiB«uda ewt. 4 2 

— Llgnea 2 10 

Castor Oil !b 0 0 

China Root cwU 1 8 

Cubebs 2 15 

Dragon’s Blood .1 (J 

Gum Ammoniac, lump- . 2 10 

— — Arabic 1 8 

— • Assafflctida 1 0 

Benjamin, 2 Sorts- • 15 0 

Anbni 3 0 

— Oambogium 

— Myrrh 4 0 

Olibanum 1 0 

Kino 10 0 

Lac Lake lb 0 1 

Dye 0 3 

Shell ewt. 8 0 

Stick 3 0 

Musk, China oi. 1 10 

Nux Vomica ewt- 0 10 

on, Cassia os. 0 0 

— — Cinnamon 0 14 

Cocoa-nut ewt. 1 7 

— Cloves Jb 0 0 

Mace 0 0 

— - Nutmegs 0 1 

Opium non 

Rnutarb 0 1 

Sal Ammoniac ewt. 3 8 

Senna lb 0 0 

Turmeric, Java ••• ewt. 0 12 

Bengal 0 9 

— China 0 10 

Galls, ill Sorts 2 18 

, Blue 3 8 

Hlda, BuflUo lb 0 0 

■ Ox and Cow 0 0 

Indigo, Blueand Violet - 0 8 

Fine Violet 0 6 

Mid. to good Violet ■ - 0 8 
Violet andCoppec .... 0 4 

— Copper 0 4 

Consuming sorts ---- 0 2 

— Oude good to fine • - - - 0 4 

Do. ora. and bad • • • • ~ 

Madrasflne 0 3 

Madras ordina^ - - . . 0 3 

— Do. low and bad 0 1 

Manilla, bad and low- . — 


LOHDOtl PIUCB GinUUSMT, Amnt S7, 1830. 
». d. £. a. dl 11 „ .‘‘’^ttSSTchlssi}*^* I ® 


0 ~ 

0 — 
4S - 

0 ~ 
0 — 
0 

(I — 
0 ^ 
6 

0 — 
0 — 
0 — 

5 — 
0 

() — 
« — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 

0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
« — 
3 — 
0 — 
0 

0 — 
0 — 
8 
0 

0 — 

6 — 
2 

3 — 

e 

9 — 
I) — 
8 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
3 — 
8 * - 
0 

8 — 
0 — 
0 — 
3 — 
9 — 
0 — 


6 — 04 
0 — 03 
9 — 02 


£.«. (L 

0 19 

0 

1 14 

0 

1 15 

0 

1 U 

0 

0 7 B ' 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

51 

0 0 

91 

16 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

3 8 0 

6 0 

0 

0 1 8 

4 5 

0 

3 7 

0 

0 1 

8 

a“T 

0 

25 0 

0 

4 10 

0 

a 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

87 0 

0 

11 0 

0 

15 0 

0 

3 10 

0 

12 0 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 3 

4 

0 10 

0 

4 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 12 


1 11 0 j 

0 0 


0 1 


0 4 6 

3 10 

0 

0 1 

fi 

0 10 

0 

0 15 

0 

1 5 

0 

3 10 

u 

3 15 

0 

0 0 

s 

0 0 

71 

0 7 3 

0 G 

3 

0 6 

0 

0 5 

6 

0 8 

0 

0_6_0 


Rattans. 

Rice, Bengal Whlte- 

-i— Patna 

Java 



il Skein 

Novf 

Ditto White 

China 

— Bengal and Privilege. . 

Organslne 

Spicn, Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Mace 

— Nutmegs 

Ginger ewt. 

l^per. Black lb 

White 

Sugar, Bengal ewt. 

Siam and China 

Mauritius 

— Manilla and Java 

Tea, Dohea lb 

Congou 

Souenong 

'CaiBpoi 

— Twaiikay 

Pekne 

Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

Young Hyson 

Gunpowder 

Tin, llanca cw^. 

Tortolscslicil th 

Vermillion Ib 

Wax ewt. 

Wood, Sanders Red-- • ton 

Ebony 

— . Sapan 


0 1 0 
U 12 G 

0 14 0 

aV*© 
012 0 
6 12 0 

1 13 0 

0 11 0 
0 II U 
0 13 0 


4 e 
0 10 
4 0 

3 6 
8 0 
0 3 
l> 0 

4 0 
0 U 


110 
0 1 I)) 
0 2 2 
none 
0 2 IJ 
V 2 .‘>1 
none 
0 2 3 
0 4 1 
none 
none 
3 0 0 
0 13 0 
0 3 0 
5 0 0 
13 1) 0 

a 10 0 
8 0 0 


AUSTUALASIAN IMIUDUCE. 


Cedar Wood foot 0 3 

Oil, Kish. tun 27 0 

Whalcfins ton 120 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best .1b 0 2 

Inferior 0 1 

V. I>. Land, viz. 

Best 0 1 

Inferior 0 0 


C — 


SOOTH AFHICAK rHOUOCK, 

Aloes ewt 0 J7 o - 

Ostrich Feathers, und....]h 10 0- 

Gum Arabic ewt 0 15 0 - 

Hides. Dry lb 0 U 41 - 

- 7 - Salted - 0 0 41 - 

Oil, Palm ewt. 25 0 0 - 

Fish lun 

Raisins ewt 40 0 0 

Wax a 0 0 - 

W'me, Madeira. nliw 9 0 0 - 

Red 14 0 0 - 

Wood, Teak...... load 7 0 0 - 


£. a. 

d. 


0 3 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 17 

u 

15 0 

'o 

1 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 17 

0 

0 18 0 

0 15 

0 

0 16 0 

0 10 6 

0 1 

9 

0 .8 

6 

0 4 

0 

0 0 4 

0 0 10 

1 14 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 8 0 

0 1 

11 

0 3 

7 

0 2 51 

0 3 

4 

0 3 0 

0 A 

3i 

3 2 0 

2 ID 

0 

0 3 

0 

7 0 

0 

5 0 0 


0 5 

0 

31 0 0 

0 8 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 1 

01 

0 0 

9 

n 18 

0 

8 10 

0 

: 0 

0 

0 0 

7 

0 0 

A 

- 20 0 0 

5 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

8 0 

0 


FRICES OF SHARES^ August 37, 1830. 


DOCKS. 

Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital 

Shares 
- of. 

Paid. 

Bonks Shut 
for Dividends. 


£. 

21 

£. 

£. 

_ 

East-Indls <Stodi) .... 

80 

4 pb cent 

483,750 



March. Sept. 

London (Stock).... 

79 

3i p.ccnt 

.3,114,000 



June. Dec.' 

St Katherine's 

88 

106 

3 ji. cent. 
4| p. cent 

4 ^ cent 

i,.m703 

WSM 

— 

April. Oct 

8 April. 8 Oct. 

Ditto ditto 

103i 

8onioo6 


_ ■ 

West-lndls (Stock)....' 

lOli 

9 PtCCDt 

1,380,000 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 







Australian (Agricultural) ' 

C^tic Stock, Ist Class I 

' lOdis. 
901 1 

14 

10,000 

100 

901 

June. Dec. 

Ditto, 2d Clan ' 

Van DkoMB’s Land Company 1 

91S 

71 1 

S 

Toiw 

m 

n 

June. Dec. 


Wolfe, Brothor^ 28, Chm^e AUey. 









GOODS DECLAAED ffar SALE M the ^ABTlINDtA HOUSE. 41 

FiV Ari* 18 Oc«otar--IVwiii« lj( Mnmv UM. 
-Bengal : 


Fbr Sale 1 iepemAar— IVomje M Nwtnibtrm 


Hyeon-SKin, Hyaon, aoo.(Nio: 

Tot^i including Private-Tnii^ 7.900,0001b. 

For 5a/0 7 SejXemftar— Prompt 3 December. 

Oompanv***— Bcngel and Coaat Piece Oooda, and 
Mlnapore Wonted and Penian Caipeta. 

Pnoarr-TVodf.— Nankeens— Blue Salbunnorea— 
Bandaunoce — Coraha — Gown Piecea — Madraa 
llandfcerchiefa — Ventanollam HandkeKhiefa — 
Black and White Silk rfandkerchiefs-SUk Piece 
Gnoda— Wrought Silks— Silk Camlets— shawla — 
Lwls— Cash] 


Crape Shawls — F-mbroldered hhawli 
.Shawls — Crapes — Crape Gown Pieces — Crape 
Handkerrhicfs— Silk Damasks— Satin flgund Da- 
masks— Pcraiau Carpets. 

For Sale 0 October— Prompt 14 January 1831« 
Companf^t and Lleeneed. — Indigo. 


Prlsefs-iyads.— Chlnaand Bengal Rmt BBk. 

CARGOES of EAST-INDIA C09f- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the TAamet. and BwcMfudam- 

sftlish from China / and the PHneeM CbarMteef 
Wales and EKza, ftom Bengal. 


Cnnpanv’s . — 1 

Goods- Wonted Carpets— Cotton— Indigo— Re- 
fined Saltpetre. 

lMiMi(e.7>ads and PKidleee. — Tea — Silks — 
Piece Gm^Mother-o’-Pearl Ware— Mother-o'- 
I— Mats— Floor Mats— Whangheea— 



I 




THE LOlfDON filARKETS. 


Si/gm—The M««rlUut on TuesiUyi SSOD bagit 
solid, fully Is. higher; no low brown under 44s. Gd. 
Fir Dengol Sugar there Is a gmeml enquiry, and 
^8. advance on the late India sale prices has been 
obtained : TIN) bogs by public sole went off In the 
d!||ie proportion. Chien Siigan unvaried, 1500 
bones very low dwap white flOs. 6di a 28s. 

Thedeaaaad for BrltMi Plantation Sugars has 
lieen regular and extensive: the sales during the 
last weakn am dttimated at 5000 hhds. and trs.; 
the prices ste gradually getting higher, and what 
odds much to the firmness of the market Is. that 
the prices ore higher at all the principal outporta 
than the Lonilon currenry, that the stocks tire 
much lower than last year-^ind that purchases to 
a considcnble extant ore reported for the outporta 
and forCilosgow. 

In tlie Refined market thsre has been a renewed 
disiinsitloR to puicliaao refined goods: the prices 
are unvaried. 


The puUle sake fUnff wkh ineceaaea 

spirit. 

0>M«fi.-..The Cotton narkee Is firm, and some 
roaalsa of Cotton of the litte India sole reported at 
id advance^ Thepurdiaies for the week eonslst 
of 

SBO Bengal 42d to fi]j*f 9 |d Mr to fine. 

I.47() Surat 4Idto SJd bed?io fair. 

100 Madras 6|d to fid flsir to fine. 

SOU Pemaros B{d to 9d good and fine. 

60 Spanish fi^d middling. 

800 Egyptian Bid fair. 

Spices.— There are more enquiries aficr Spices, 
but no transactions of extent are yet reported. 

Tea.— The prompt for last sale Is the 27th : it is 
only heavy in Congous and Hysons ; Boheas remain 
at 3 b. Old. 

Rice.— There is no nlLcration in Rice. 

SaRpeStw.— The cliief sales arc 33s. Cd. 
indigD.— In Indigo there is uo alteration. 


DAILY PlllCES OF STOCKI^ to 25 August 1830. 



Sovaajxnrand QmssrXD, SUtek Broken^ ^ CoriMk 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


4ralnttt«. 

liAW. 

SuruMB CouET, March 2C. 

In tlie cose of the Bengal Bank v. the 
United Comjmnyf the Advocate- General 
moved for a rule to show cause why the 
verdict entered for the plaintiffs should not 
be set aside, and a nonsuit entered. 

Mr. Pearson said, that at the trial of the 
case certain points were raised, and the 
court thought the better course to pursue 
would be to enter a verdict for the plain- 
tiffs, and allow the defendants to move, on 
botli the law and tliu facts of the case, for 
a nonsuit or a new trial ; and on all the 
grounds, which he would now urge, he 
did not, in all probability, intend to rest, 
but at present he could not say. The first 
ground was, that the Company’s papers, 
u[)on whicli tlie action had been brought, 
were not genuine, so no consideration had 
been given, and consequently aimmjisU, 
under which they sued, was the wrong form 
of action. 

'i'he second ground was, that it appear- 
ed from the charter of tl^e bank, which 
was put in upon the trial, the United 
Company were shareholders, consequently 
that corporation could not bring an action 
against its partners. 

The tliird ground was, that the plain, 
tiffs had proved no demand of tlie money 
for which they had sued. 

Tlie fourth ground was, that although 
tlie papers purported to be promissory 
notes, he would contend that tlie law 
whicli applied to promissory notes could 
not apply to them, and therefore that the 
admission of Mr. Oxborougli, that they 
were genuine, if he even bad the authority 
to verify them, would not go the length 
of supporting the present action. 

Mr. Pearson said, he would further con- 
tend that Mr. Oxborough had noautliority 
to verify Company’s paper, but only to 
search the register, wbidi authority was 
affixed in the public office, to that the v«r. 
diet was opposed to the evidence ; and, as 
much would depend upon tlie expressions 
used by the witnesses, he trusted their 
lordships would have the evidence given 
upon the trial, and taken down by the pro- 
per officer, read before the argument. 

Mr. Pearson said, he would contend 
that, inasmuch as it was necessary by oct 
of Farliament to have Company's securi- 
ties drawn in a particular way, no agent of 
government could authenticate a paper 
that could not draw one ; so that if it were 
necessary to have the signature of a secre. 
tary to government to a paper to give it 
validity, something tantamount was iieces- 

AsUa.Jour. Vox. 3. N.S. Ko>10. 


sary to verify it, by which the govern- 
ment became liable, and not the signature^ 
of an uncovenanted servant. 

The Ckirf Justice said, that the court 
would in all probability call upon the 
counsel for the defendant to speak in sup- 
port of those points which the court ml^t 
consider stronger tlian others, and that 
they would not deem it necessary ot likely 
to Airther the ends of justice td ^ic 

other; but with reference to the' Kcond 
ground— 

The Advocate- General sud in all proba- 
bility he should not depend upon that, but 
he should like to consult those who were 
most interested in it. 

Sir E. Byan said, that at the time of 
trial the defendant’s counsel relied princi- 
pally upon the demand of the money not 
having been proved ; he had considered that 
a good ground, and he was still of tlic same 
opinion. 

'Ilic rule m'ri was granted. 

On the 'nb Apiil, the rule wa.s made 
absolute fora new trial, with liberty to the 
plaintiffs to amend, the Advocate- General 
abandoning his first and second grounds, 
and consenting to admit demand and re- 
fusal of payment of interest. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

axTuax OF Tnx governoe-gbkzbal. 

The Governor.gencral and suite return- 
ed to tlie presidency on Monday last, after 
an absence of nearly two months. The 
Governor- general, we hear, upon the 
whole, has been pleased willi his excur- 
sion, which, though it lias not occupied 
much time, has included a large tract of 
country in its compass. 

Ills Lordship travelled to Gorruckpore 
by dfik, taking in bis route Burdwan,Gyab, 
Fatna, Benares, Jaunpore, with other civil 
aud DiUitary stations, to some of which he 
,l^iverged considerably from the direct line 
of bis destination. Wc have understood 
that at each place his Lordship viewed 
whatever was curious in tlie character of 
its religious establishments, temples, an- 
Uquitics, &c., inspecting with uncommon 
careig^ut surprising rapidity, the diffe- 
r^^^ublic estalilisliments and depoit- 
nujb^L and expressing, in a complimen-* 
tid|p manner to several natives, bis sense 
public . spirit which had prompted 
thlKlo engage in works of general utility, 
as tie cbnstruction of bridges and roads, 
&c., and encouraging those who have the 
character of taking a proper interest in 
the welfare of their Ryots. 

At Dinapore and Benares, his Lord- 
riiip saw the troops under arms, and ex- 
(G) 



M AiuMe ItdeUigtnet.f'^Wattia, fj^tfr. 

•mined their barraclts. At Benares/ the commodious mansiona of the planters with 
regiments of catalry underwent a close which they are studded, 
inspection; and the GoTernor-gfeneral ez. Monghyr, the GorerDtf.geiieml dnd 

presa^ himself in very flattenng terms suite emharked on hoard^^ Hon, Corn- 
warding the state of that r^ly extra- pany’s steamer Hbog^,,Mch was tiiere 
ordinaiy and prosperous establishment. waiting for his lordship, >aiid dropped 
At Gorruckpore, his Lbrddiip fell in down tho Ganges* eftnuig through the 
with his camp equipage, having left Sir Sunderbuns to Calcutta in about seven 
Charles £. Grey, we believe* at Benares, days ; the difficulties of the navigation at 
. In proceeding from Gorfuckpore, to tra- this season having occasioned comparative- 
verse the barren wastes that skirt the Nipal ly but very ttifling delay. 

;|inis, where wild beasts are the sole tenants Rapid as this excursion was* it was ex- 
~^f the soil, the direction of Bootwul was tensive and comprehensive, and we doubt 
ukettr- ‘Field sports mainly induced tlie not that his Lordsliip has in course of it 
visit tt/^hese wilds* and we are gratified gathered a store of valuable information* 
to learn* that the pleasures of the chase as well as made such personal observation 
were enjoy^ in* tolerable perfection ; the as will be beneficially available in due 
number of deadens of the forest destroy- course hereafter* for the progressive pro- 
ed by his Lordship and party amountine motion of the prosperity and happiness of 
in about ten days to eleven tigers and our native fellow-subjects. Gov, Gaz,, 
three bears, some wild buffaloes, deer, a March 18. 
large boa constrictor, Ac. The pleasure — — ■ 

arising from this successful sport was, kative rxlikq towards oovbrnmevt. 
however, unfortunately somewhat abated , We extract the following remarks (see 
by a serious accident. Two men of that p. 7 ) fh>m the Chumtrika, a paper con- 
caste who pursue game, and were employ. ducted with some spirit and talent, and 
ed as markers, to enquire after tigers, and rising, we are told, into considerable cir- 
wntch Aem when roused, liad, for secu- culaiion. The sentiments which, the 
rity, climbed into a tree ; but were there drUta informs us, the natives generally 
set upon by a tiger infuriated by pursuit entertain towards tlic government of the 
and wounds, which lacerated one of them Hon. Company, are those for w'hich we 
so severely that he died two days after- have long given them credit ; satisfied as 
wards. A gentleman of the party, as wc are, timt they must have seen* and 
mentioned in the columns of a cotom- were honest enough to acknowledge^ tlie 
porary a day or two ago* was placed in very manifest advantages they have reaped 
jeopardy, by the perilous position in which under its rule. A mere handful of them* 
his elephant received the charge of a tiger dignified with tlie name of • lUterd and 
in a narrow path with a precipice imme- enlightened^ have liean [biffed and pushed 
diately on one side. ^ forward in the radical prints* and pom- 

Tlie route next lay through Bcttiah* pously paraded at public meetings* to 
crossing'lba Gunduck river as high up os speak a somewhat di^rent language from 
Tribenee, where the sacred pebble ir^- Uiot of the Chundrika. We believe tliese 
^am is found'; and where a superb view « liberal and enlightened * Hindoos are 
is afforded, embracing the channel of Uie beginning to be measured by the public in 
Gunduck and several successive ranges of general, according to the standard of 
mountains, terminating in stupendous re- truth. The game which they have been 
gions of eternal snow. Those who have brought forward to play has been some- 
seen this grand scene* will readily con- what overdone^ and the real and true state 
ceive that Die view of it amply repaid the of nattve feeling* as regards the adminis. 
fatigue of his Lordship’s excursion. It is tratioii of India by the Hon. Company* 
impossible, indeed, to imagine any things and their desire for, or aversion to, any 
more sublime than those magnificent East- change in this administration, will not cer- 
ern Alps, reposing in their calm and ma- tainiy be sought from the liberals among 
jestic* yet cold brightness* where no cloud tiiem— men who can one day draft a pe- 
ever sullies their peaks, for beneath which tition aninst the unrestricted introduction 
the tempest idly sweeps. of fomgners into the country* and the 

During his tour, we must not forget to next, make speeches at public meetings in 
. mention, that his Lordship inspeeft^ all favour of the same measure* as eminently 
the stud depots of the Central Provinces* calculated to promote native interests ! 
and that the system* so far as such a cur- These certainly are not the men tiiat are 
sory examination could be depended VBW* either entitled to* or likely to find* respect 
was found to work well. for their opinions; wo shall rather look 

From Beltiah, the Governor-general into the Chundrika for our knowledge* as 
passed to Monghyr, through Tirboot* the .to native feelings* on the great questioos 
prosiwrii^ of which district of unrivalled of policy that coneom them ; and we are 
fi^lity w greatly promoted by the i^ • ' glad to find these feelings so consonant to 
digo cultivatic^, and iu landscapes bei^'l all that embraces their own best Interetti. 
hi^ly improved by the appearance of the' ^okn BtOk Mar. 9. 
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Bimir sifmarmoir. 

The following jiocount of a Sraddra, or 
ancestorial c^j^onj, at Oya, is glYen in 
the C/iundrikai4r‘By a letter from Gya d 
the 30th^algaiiSa> we learn, that Venack 
Rao F^wa^'son of Umrit Rao Peshwa, 
has recently perfghrttuk} the shraddha of his 
ancestors at Oya. Itlie particulars are loo 
voluminous for publication, we therefore 
give the most important part of it. He 
has presented to the image of Godadhur a 
hundred golden images weighing sixty 
tolahs, a hundred golden toolseo leaves, 
and a hundred golden spikes of flowers, 
and a hundred diamond buds, and three 
pair of shawls with embroidered borders. 
With the presentation of these articles, 
and witli religious ceremonies, he offered 
the funeral cake to his ancestors : he then 
distributed a lakh and sixty-six thousand 
rupees among Brahmans; he afterwards 
performed a shraddha at tlic foot of the 
undecaying boUtrec, and then distributed 
five thousand rupees more among tlie 
twice-liom. Wtiat shall I say about his 
other presents and feast to the Brahmans ! 
Judge of them from the extent of his gifts 
to them in money. The inhabitants of 
Gya say, that no such shraddha has been 
performed for two hundred years. Be that 
as it may, one Brahman tuui received from 
him gifts which place him above want and 
mendicity. 

conniTiOH OP oudk. 

Letters received from the Upper Pro- 
vinces, which we have seen, represent tlie 
liucknow territories to be in a state of the 
greatest disorder, and it is considered in- 
deed tliat some extensive and immediate 
change in the administration of the affairs 
of Oude is imperiously called for. We 
believe tliat even those most tenacious on 
tlie score of any interference with the in- 
ternal management of subsidised states, 
begin to be of opinion, that respect for 
nominal sovereignties, powerful only for 
evil, has been carried far enough. We 
ilo not profess however to have much in- 
formation on the subject for all relating 
to these countries is involved in mystery, 
and notliing but some convulsion, like 
that occasioned by the Hyderabad trans- 
actions, lifts the veil. It is said, that since 
tlie downfall of Agedi Meer, tlie king has 
been completely led and tutooed by a set 
of sycophants, liostile alike to the inte- 
rests of the country and the British go- 
vernment. — Befig. ChroH., Maroh 27. 

THE SaCALL-POX. 

The Government Gazette contains the 
following details inspecting the measures 
taken to promote vaccination on our north, 
eastern frontier, where the small-pox has 
of late prevail^ to a terrible degree 
The attention of government was first 


callad to fliB sulifeeC eariy in the yair 
182P, by a letter ftoo Gkipt. Omat, com- 
manding Rajah Gumbheer Slng'a tayy, 
reportioc that small-pox waa oocashnuDg 
dreadfhr ravages in the Munneqioro ter- 
ritories, and had prevailed with iinpro* 
cedent^ violence fiir two years, causing 
the death of a large pro^rtion of the diiL 
dren, and the total blindness of others ; 
while numerous applications were mode 
to 1dm for the effectual antidote, which 
they were well aware. we possessed. It 
being ascertained that no possible objec- 
tion existed on the part of the natives of 
Munneepore generally, either to vaccinia 
Uon itself, or to varioliis inoculation, ns a 
temporary substitute, in 6aar it might be 
found difficult or impracticable to intro- 
duce and establish the vaccine disease; 
and Gumbheer Sing having expensed 
himself deurous of such an arrangement, 
in the month of August last the Mediad 
Board were directed, in communication 
with the superintendent of the native me- 
dical institution, to select an experienced 
pupil of that institution, to be attached as 
native doctor and vaccinator to the Mun- 
neejiorc Levy, who should be specially in- 
structed in the art of vaccination previous 
to his departure from Calcutta, and would 
be called upon to instruct such of Gumb- 
heer Singh’s people in vaccination ns be 
might select— further suggesting the most 
likely steps for the transmission of vaccine 
lymph, which had hitlierto failed of being 
propagated in Sylhet. Tliis was accord- 
ing done ; and it affords us much satis- 
faction to state, that accounts have been 
received from Capt. Grant, dated Mun- 
neeporc, S.Sd February, announcing that 
the native doctor had been very succiv.sful 
in propagating the vaccine ; tliat he had 
operated on many with success, and that 
the people of the country appear fully to 
appreciate the blessings of its introduc- 
tion. 

It appc.'irs that varioliis inoculation, as 
a modifier of natural small-pox, is un- 
knou'n to the Munnepooruans ; tlicir prac- 
tice wiis, when a child had got tlie small- 
pox favourably, to bring others who had 
not the disease, and place them beside the 
patient, to cat^ the disease by infection. 

HAIL sioaxs. 

S^et, Feb. 20, 18.S0.— « The weather 
for seveml days has been very wet, and 
yasterday, between the hours of one and. 
two r.M., we had a most extraordinary 
shower of hail-stones, such as I never wit- 
nessed before, either here, where it is very 
frequent, or any where else. It com- 
menced as usual, but soon the stones began 
to increase in sixe {egual to the Ua^eUt ;io- 
tfUaes), and to fall on all sides of us in 
such quantities, and with such rapidity 
and violence, that I natuiplly concluded 
not a single leaf would be left on a tree. 



Ana&t IiHdligenee»^OtieniA» 




^I^ge prembn leemed like a iheet 6f 
Ijriiig thick and tumultuout. 
PMting to the eye an' udububI and 
spaBtaele. The water of 'our tanks 
_ _ to leap high, and the baniboo-net 
wer the tbajtcldng of 'our bun^low dew 
in all directions. 'Our ^rden, as I had 
expectedj has been at, once Ud waste. 
.Oar pehs of ^a^us dCMri^ons, and pur 
beans, were' found &ie morning 
Mttered far and wide, most of them' shi. 
▼ercd to pieces. Of our cabbages not one 
was left standbig entire ; but what, above 
ril, is to us a subject of regret is {be loss 
of our Virginia tobacco plants, pf which 
we had tipped to have a large quantity 
next veer. If we recover a twentieth part 
of ail the seed we had expended, it will 
be a -wonder. We may safely calculate on 
having no mangoes tliis year, our own 
trees have been clean swept of their blos- 
soms^ and many of tlieir branches too. 
About a quarter of an hour after, wc had 
another shower of hailstones, but nothing 
like tlie previous one. All the natives 1 
have i^oken with, declare that they never 
^ witnessed such a fall of stones.*'— Co/. JoAn 
£uU, March 12. 


it attracted the attention of the good wife ; 
■he upbraid^ her husband for not com- 
plying witli the Fakeers* iMuetlb when be 
told her to go and bakig the child, if she 
can find him. She ac^i^ingly went out, 
calling loud the child by name, when the 
two sages desired the husband^ to sit 
tliere, but to to and 

The man did e^ joy, 

found die eiet^^uf^g-h^e with the 
child. Qen hastened towards the 

house t 'TOt^ound no trace of the two 
Fakeers, who disappeared on the man’s 
leaving the bouse. They however fell 
upon their knees, and prayed God for tbe 
mercy which was shown to tliem. 


STXAM HAVIQATIOM TO CUIXA. 

It appears that steamers are likely to be 
empli^ed in the trade between Calcutta 
and Cliina. The Bengal government, not 
#WBre of the adjustment of the dispute be- 
tween the British factory and the Chinese 
authorities, had determined to send an 
agent from the Supreme Government to 
^ Canton in the steam vessel Irraivaddt/. 
IVloreover, the Forbes, steam. vessel, had 
put to sea to tug the Jamesma to China. 


In a thunder storm, which occurred in 
April last year at Serampore, some hail- 
stones were picked up.as large as a hen's 
egg. 'riiey were observed, when broken, 
to have a concentric lamellar structure, 
being formed of successive layers similar 
to the coats of an onion ! The nucleus 
was of a whiter colour than the exterior.— 
Gleanmgs of Science. 

' THE COMXANSER-IN-CTIIU'. 

Tlie Earl of Dolhousie (who was at. 
tacked with sudden illness on the 21st 
March, but was convalescent omthe 25Ui) 
was expected to proceed on a journey to 
the Upper l*rovincc8 in June. 

A 'HIKDU Ul&ACLE. ^ 

Hie following miraculous tale is related 
in tbe Delhi Ukbar : — At Gotali, a Brah- 
min murdered a child (of four years of 
age) of one of the inlmitants of that 
place, for the sake of jewels which wire 
on the child’s body ; the father accidentally 
found the murderer in the act of killing 
the child, but as he was of Bnhmin caste, 
was permitted to fly from the city. Tbe 
wretched father, after burying the child, 
came home, and did not even mention the 
subject to his wife. A few hours after, 
two mendicants came to his house, and 
asked something to eat ; food wai aoeord- 
ingly prepared and set before them. They 
then the man where his child was ; 
to which he did not give a direct reply, 
but the liermits refused to eat any tliiiig 
unless given to them by the hands of 
child : the contersation ran so high, that 


RITNJEar SINO. 

Tlie following paragraph, dated Am. 
ritsir,” appears in a native paper of Fe- 
bruary l.!>th 

** The Maharaj has been unwell and 
continues so ; lie. has ordered all the pri- 
soners in Lahore to be freed, be they im- 
prisoned for any crime, as an act of pro- 
pitiation. Letters have been received from 
the French officer commanding the forces 
which had arrived at Attock. A great 
number of fine Cabool arfd Kliorassan 
horses bad been demanded fur Maharaj 
Runject Singli by him for Sult.ui Maho- 
med Khan. The Inaharaj has ordered 
him to lay waste the country if tliis mag- 
nificent present is not coming forth witli- 
out loss of time.” 

TIGER HUNTXKG. 

LfiHera from Cawnpore of the 8tfa inst. 
state, that as tlie d^lecfor of tliis district 
and another gentlcnMn were hunting, a 
tiger charged suddhidy from a jungle one 
of lij^ elephants, on which tlie animal be- 
cap^j^llanncd, tufticd, and. In the huriy 
to fell, and precipitated those upon 

him to the ground. 'Dio tiger immeu 
diaia|y seized the midiout, and broke and 
laceratediiiiB arm in a ^frightful manner; 
he was, ho.wever, preimntcd from doing 
ftjrtba^miscbSf by the timely and unex- 
peeled arrival of a tliird party, who luckily 
succeeded in shooting the ferocious ani- 
mal. The arm of Urn foahout hod to be 
amputated, hut be is doing well.^Ciif> 
John Bulf, March 20. 






ITAITI lAKD IM TBB lOOinnBBVKf. 

Nodce is heteby given, that jungulboo- 
ree pobibh f<Dsr the clearance and cultiva. 
tion ofwiMtelandin the Soondurbun, will 
be granted by government to Europeans 
or natives, on tlw under-mentioned terms : 

Iirst. The entire grant to be held rent- 
free Tor a period of twenty years. 

Second. One-foUrth of the land to be 
rendered fit for cultivation, by the expi- 
ration of the fifth year from the date of 
the grant ; in failure thereof the govern- 
ment shall be libcr^ to resume the whole. 

Third. In lieu of an allowance for the 
site of houses, water-courses, tanka, roads, 
the space required for the erection of dams 
and embankments, &c., one-fourth of the 
grant to be exempt from assessment in 
perpetuity. 

Fourth. The grantee to engage to pay 
to government, from tlie commencement 
of the twenty-first year, on the three re- 
inuining fourths of the land comprised in 
his pottah, a progressive jumma or annual 
revenue, on the following scale: — 

For the twenty-first year (from the date 

of the grant) at the rate per lieegali 


of Annas 2 

— Twenty-second ditto 4 

Twenty-third ditto 6 

— Twenty-fourth^and foi all succecd- 

ceeding years 8 


Fifth. The grantee to pay the rent spe- 
cified in the preceding clause, on certain 
fixed dates, into tho public treasury of the 
collc'ctor, or such oflicer as may be ap- 
pointed to receive it ; in default of which 
the balances shall lie recoverable from the 
grantee of his representative by the pro- 
cess that is, or may be, prescribed for the 
realization of the land revenue generally. 

Sixth. Security to be given, if requir. 
eil, fur the perforintpice of tiie condition 
stipulated in clause second. 

Applications to - be made to the com- 
missioner in the Soonderbuns, or in bis ab- 
sence from Calcutta, to Uie local commia- 
sioner of revenue at Allipore, or in tlic 
absence or,4)oth these officers, applications 
will be Kceived at the office of the audder 
board of revenue. 

l$y order of the Sudder Board of lleve- 
nue. 

G. A. Busbbt, Jun. See, 

Fort WiUiajn, Manh 23, 1830. 

ITie lands in the Bunderbunds Bra, we 
hear, progressing in tlic business of cl^r- 
iiig an fast as can reasopably expected, 
considering that the pot;tahs 'ere Aot yet 
made out. Many of thh grantees are, we 
hear, employing hill cooties,, and proceed- 
ing on tlie authority- of what is lulled %n 
abad nomnia, a sort of permission to clear 
lands, which UsuflAcient to enable them to 
go on unless some of the natives should 
lay claim to any portion of tliese lands, 
whan of course tbeybiust in those places 


desist until tlie cote Is decided 1»y gorarn- 
ment, and. regular pottabagranwl. In 
the centra of these new gnmls no obttBcles 
of this kind have yet occulte^ but ihooe 
whose lands border on cultivated; BoilB 
have met with Opposition of this nature 
ftom the nelghhouring-ryots. 

The application • ror grants, we bear, 
haye not yk ceraed ; op the contrary, for 
land irf the line of the new eastern canal 
there arc more candidates, we hear, than 
can be accomfnodated, and some of these 
have proposed, we believe, fo make salt 
by evaporation ; while others are said to 
have clubbed together, each advancing a 
certmii sum to begin with, as soon as their 
claim^to the land is settled. 

We hear that a rich native has oflered 
to make a puckah road all the way from 
Baraset to Baugundee, so that what with 
cutting away the jungle and filling up the 
salt water lake, our eastern frontier in these 
directions will soon assume a wonderfully 
improved appearance.— Beng.CAron.IfarcA 
so. 

INDIGO. 

The present prospects of indigo lead to 
a belief, that tlie coming season will be one 
of tlie most productive ever known in 
Bengal. The weather has been peculiarly 
favourable for the preparation of the land, 
and the sowing of tlie seed ; and although 
we hear of injury from insects and over- 
wet in some districts, and from blight in 
others, the chances undoubtedly arc 
strongly in favour of a superabundant 
crop. We notice these prospects with a 
reference to some schemes which wc have 
seen proposed, to lessen, if possibU', the 
amount of produce, and to bring it nearer 
tile real demand of the market than under 
so highly favourable a season it promises 
to be. On such schemes there can be, we 
tliink, but one opinion; any thing like 
combination among the growers of indigo, 
vytli a view to promote a common objec 
i.^ out of the question. The cultivation has 
fur years been carried on, on tlie general 
principles which Regulate other similar 
branches of iadu^try and trade ; and those 
who arc engaged in it are not so ignorant 
of their interests, or the best mode of pro- 
moting theiil, as not to be safely entrusted 
each with his own in his own band8.F— 
John Jhtltf ^prU 7. 

THE ESTATE OE PALMEB. AND 90if 

At the Insolvent Debtors* Court, IBkTCh 
27, Mr. Brown and others of the assignees 
withdrew their petitions, to be ^schar^ed 
from their trust, until after a heariag of 
tile matter of the insolvents, and mz weeka 
further time was given for filing the ache- 
^tdula. 

iSifr C. Grey stated, with referetiM to the 
dbpbriDgofthe property of the ina^vents. 




or whom an amS^^ 
if to become a purebeaer of indiM 

oopeeniaorolhCT property, tie court wlould 
aacWpilii, by inquiry before tbe eiammer, 
urhippir or not a ftir. value was given for 
the property, and his lordship remarked 
gen^lly, that It iraa dieduty of amignees 
t»realiie. With reference to tbe carrying 
on of tlie tradeaqd businem by the firm, H 
was quite out of die question ; it was quite 
absu^ to enteitain such a notion for a 
moment, nor could tbe court well under- 
stand whv indigo* ooncerns, on which ad- 
vances hod been made,. might not in that 
' stage be sold as welU and probably to as 
much odvanuge, as when the season had 
closed, or before it had commenced. He 
advert^ to an action brought in tbe Su- 
preme Gourt by one of the assignees, in- 
dividually, against a debtor of the house to 
whom the assignees geoerally had given dme 
for tlie payment of his debt, and mentioned 
that the attorney for the assignees generally 
was the attorney in this action for tlie in- 
dividual assignee, and that such was ob- 
jectionable, as the same person was made 
^to represent conflicting interests. 

Mo further appointment of special as- 
signees to the individual estates of the 
partners took place; the assets of each 
have liecn put into the hands of Patrick 
O'llanlon, £sq., the officer of the court. 


maiqr as may be required, aud under re. 
gulathme to be bereelkar deferinined. 

Mo place is yet fixed upon ; one plan 
Buggesto that a bouse be bum on the piece 
of ground where tbe body-guard lines 
were formerly oituated, opposite the go- 
vemmenUbousef iftaodior scheme is to re- 
quest permissiott ib»n government to add 
wings to the present college, and to en. 
deavour to incorporate the reading-room 
and library of the Literary Society in some 
manner with tbe clOb.. ^ A third scheme is 
to rent or buy tfaei lar^ house belonging 
to Mr. Moorat, fdrinerly occupied by Mr. 
Cochrane, and erect a third story upon it, 
containing sleeping apartments. 

LIXlTTXKjlMT HOLMAK. 

The ship /Relive, Le Baugard, master, 
from the Mauritius, touched also at Co- 
lombo, on the 16tli, with the celebrated 
blind traveller, Lieut. Holman, R.N., on 
Ixiard. Hiis vessel left Colombo for tlie 
Persian Giilph on the IStliof March. — 
Mad. Gov. Gtis.f jtjrril I. 

VISITATION OF THE BISHOP. 

It is said that the I^ord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta will visit tliis presidency very shortly, 
in performance of his episcopal functions. 
—Mad. Gaz. March 31. 


OaniNATION. 

On Sunday last, Palm Sunday, an or- 
dination was holden by tbe Lord Bishop 
of tlio cathedral, when George Uiidy Wi- 
thers, Esq., B.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, junior professor at Bishop’s Col- 
lege, and Mr. John Macqueen, a doralci- 
liary probationer of the same college, were 
admitted to the order of deacons. The 
ordination sermon, from Ephesians iv. 
10, 11, 12, was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Mill, principal of Bishop’s College.— 
Cal, John B%dl, April 9. 


MaSrss* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MADRAS CI.UB. 

The following is a brief sketch of the 
proposed Madras Club:— Members of the 
King’s and Company’s services, the bench 
and bar, and the mercantile profession at 
this presidency, to be eligible to become 
members. Members of the above-men- 
tioned services at the other presidendea, 
or in his Migesty's service generally, to be 
eli^le. 

l^«dub to provide— a coffee-room, 
veadingiTOoro, two biUiard-rooms, card- 
room, and (if the funds will admit) a 
fives court ; also, sleeping apartmttits for 
members arriving at the presideticy, ak 


MR. aR.SMX. 

Mr. Graeme, who filled tlie office of go- 
vernor of Madras from the dentil of Sir 
Thomas Munro until the arrival of Mr. 
Lushington, has been nominated by the 
Governor. General resident ^t Nagpoor. 
The emoluments of pie appointment have 
been greatly reduced.— 

SMALL FOX. 

The small yox continues to afflict tbe 
native population of Madras ; it has lately 
p wrt U d fatal to some of tlie Eurniwan in- 
liabitants at Bombay. We trust it may 
not be long before we have rain, tlic coun- 
try is very greatly in want of iU—IbUi, 


MomSas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SMALL-FOX. 

Our readers will be grieved to bear tliat 
the small- pox is making its ravines among 
the European community. Witliin the 
last two months not lest than ten indi- 
viduals have been attacked, and within the 
last three days, two frtal cases have come 
to our knowMge, both' officers in tim 
Company's service* Lieut. Briggs aud 
Lieut. Dampier. In most instances the 
perries have been before vacciiiatcd< 7 -! 
Bam, Oaz,, JMhrck It. 
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rax aourasAK HAHaAnx cboeh. 

We beer tiiat a contidenible egilafion 
ha* bean cauied among the Sontbern Mah- 
ratta iMeftahis, who have betrayed rather 
a refractoiy ^Mt, Xhe stationing detach- 
ments of their own Itewars under govern- 
ment native officers we understand, 
the principal reason. ^Xlie evincing such 
a spirit is to be regretted deeply; go- 
vernment having conciliated them in every 
way consistent with its dignity, and now 
requiring only a temporary co-operation 
for tlie purposes of mutual benefit and 
peace.— JAiii * 

nisoanaas at barooa. 

We have not yet fully become acquaint- 
ed with the determination of the Hon. the 
Governor in regard to the long pmding 
disorders at Baroda. llcport says that his 
Highness tlieGuickwar was found opposed 
to tlie views of government. The Re- 
sidency is, according to the same report, 
to be abolished, and a commission to bo 
esUibliahed with an officer of high rank 
holding the command at Baroda and the 
political agency. Mr. Williams, the com- 
missioner, will we believe reside at Jadra. 
— Ibid. 

AaaZCCLTUBAX. ASSOCIATION. 

inserted the resolutions and pro* 
ceedings of the ** Agricultural Associa- 
tion,** at their first meeting held in the 
rooms of tlie Native Education Society 
(see last vol., p. SS2) ; wc have since 
heard that those proceedings have met with 
the entire approbation and support of the 
local government, who have contriliutcd 
an annual subscription of 1,000 rupees, 
in support of the funds of the association ; 
in addition to which, Sir John Malcolm, 
who was unavoidably absent from the 
meeting, has since put down his name for 
400 rupees. The benefit of an association 
of this nature, for introducing imiwove. 
ment into the interior of India, will soon 
be felt ; and we sincerely hope that a so- 
ciety, with such > a patriotic purpose in 
view, will continue to meet wilb support 
adequate to its complete success. We have 
been informed that a foreign gentleman of 
respectability, who is fully conversant in 
the rearing and feeding of silkworms, 
foe growing of cotton and sugar, is in 
treaty to manage those branches of indus- 
try at Salsette and in the Deckan.— JBSom- 
fiqy Gas., Feb. 24. 

STBAV COKMUNICATUN wna «VGLAND. 

Letters from Bombay of foe SlstMarch, 
mention foe arrival foerc^ via foe Red Sea, 
of J. W. Taylor, £^., who has long been 
employed in perfecting a scheme for esta- 
blishing a line of steam-packets betwpea 
Calcutta and London. Mr. Taylor*s ob- 


ject, wfaldi a p pe ars to be neerfa ipetfocled, 
is, to have an estpblishmeiitof stoem ves- 
s^ suflicieiidy nnaaeroua 'io eABsii one 
sailu^ every fortnight from England and 
India. The route the vessels istobe by 
the Red Sea and Medilrrranean ; and Mr. 
T. oalcttlates on effholing it in fi%-five 
days^ thus securing a igaore frequent, re- 
gular, quick, and a far, ohaaper commu- 
nication between Great Britaia and her 
eastern possessions than at present exists- 
Mr. T.*s scheme is so well advanced in 
regard to funds, &c. that'fae promises to 
introduce it without dny solicited advance 
from government or aid from individuals. 
The only encouragement asked is, that 
promised to Mr. Waghorn iu regard to the 
postage of letters, and this is only sought 
to be accorded for twO years, aft^ which, 
they will be conveyed free of postage as 
at present. Mr. T. is patronized in his 
undertaking by foe proprietors of some of 
the finest steam-vessels ever built in Eng. 
land, who look to a qieedy i^iajment of 
their capital from the improv^ means of 
intercourse witli England which the 
scheme will afford. Mr. Waghorn haa 
also returned to India by the same way aa 
Mr. Taylor. He has been prevented from 
completing the vessel, which he undertook 
to build principally, we believe, because 
the funds of foe subscription for the en- 
couragement of a steam communication 
between India and England were not re- 
mitted to him as he h^ been led to look 
for. Mr. W. has brought numerous Eng- 
lish letters fur October and November. 

A MOHAMMEDAN VROnUT. 

A Mussulman has started up in foe 
Kaira purgunnab, near Kuppervunj, 
calling himself Imaum Mchdee, collect- 
ing 400 or 500 rogues and vagabonds^ 
plundering wherever they can and wound- 
ing the cumavisdar of Kuppervunj. A 
small body of the Company's sepoys and 
some Guickwar horse have been sent after 
him ; his disciples say that no bullet can 
read: him. — jDom.Summachar, March 1. 


Venang. 

AFFRAY WITH THR CHINESE. 

On foe 25fo Januaiy an afiVay toolc 
place at Battu Kowan, in province Wel- 
lesley, which was fatal in its coiisequancea 
to one of the Chinese residing there. 

The inhabitants in that quarter appear to 
be a lawless set, who have taken pomuisrion 
of foe ground, generally with^ laaw, 
and in defiance of all authority^ ^ Qn ^ 
present occasion foe polioe-oflfoeims'tiavilig 
leemtthat numbers of these peopliulM 
assembled, and were publicly galling, 
proceeded to foe spot, accompanied, 
unaU pnlitar^ escort, a precautioD nofte* 
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ed neoemary in oopsequenoe of the refriie- 
toiy ' diqiontion displayed- by them on 
'■nany recent oenasions. The police ’^ine 
on them by ^surprise, and having seized 
the ii^bling' materials of those engaged 
in pursuit, 'who fled precipitately, 
were to return, when they were at- 

tack^ uy a large body of Chinese, amount- 
ing^ 'U' is supposed, to upwards of tOO, 
aiTO(^ with spears, knives, &c. Every at- 
tempt was made to intimidate them by 
firing over them, but |rom their over, 
powering numbers pressing upon the police 
abd the eseort, combined with the very 
unfavourable nature of the ground (a deep 
swamp), it was found necessary at length 
to fire a few shots, which checked their tu. 
multuous attack. 

We regret to learn that two sepoys have 
been severely, and one slightly, wounded ; 
Uie nmque of the guard appears to have 
lieliaved with a courage and forbearance 
most creditable to the discipline of the 
cori)8 to which lie belongs. 

A coroner’s inquest sat on the body of 
the person who was killed on this occasion, 
and returned a verdict — ** Accidentally 
killed in an affray with certain other Clii- 
nese, and the constable and other peace- 
officers, and a detachment of sejioys at- 
tached to the district of Battu Kowan, in 
province Wellesley, while resisting and 
opposing them in the execution of their 
duly,"— Pmang Gaz. 

FARStS. 

The Penang Gazelle states, that dis- 
patches had been received from England, 
notifying that the various farms (that of 
gaming excepted) in the three settle- 
ments, have met with the sanction of 
the Hoard of Control and the Court 
of Directors. By the new regiiJations, 
persons infringing the rights of the con- 
tractors by smuggling, &c. are liable 
to a summary conviction before two ma. 
gistrates. 

Annaass or the saiTisir i^abitamts to 

THE HECOBDER. 

** To the Hon. Sir John T. Claridge, He. 

corder of Ffince of Wales' Island, Sin- 
gapore, and Malacca. 

“ Sir A Kport having been received 
here, that you have proceeded on to China 
for the purpose of obtaining a passage to 
England, whither you are directed to re- 
pair by command of his Majesty, in order 
that an investigation may take place into 
certain complaints preferred against you , 
by tlie local government of these settle- 
ments; 

We, the undersigned merdiants, 
landholders, and other European inhabi- 
tants of Prince of Wales* Island, have 
hastened to prepare and send you this ad- 
dress, exptessive of our extreme regret at 


your departure ; for, independently of the 
disadvantage which these settlements must 
experience from the ai^noe of all profes- 
aional authority, wo, in common with the 
rest of the inhabitants of this island, have 
hud much reason to* admire your impar- 
tiality and independence in the adminis- 
tration of justice, as well as your zealous 
and unwearied attention to public business 
for the convenience and benefit of the com- 
munity. 

** It is not our object, Sir, to offer any 
opinion as to the cause of your recall, nor 
is it our intention CO indulge in any Ian- 
guage of flattery, but wc hope sincerely to 
see you speedily returned to the uninter- 
rupted exercise of those judicial functions, 
for which industrious inquiry and local ex- 
perience have so well qualified you ; but 
should our wishes in this respect not be 
gratified, we trust, that as no one is better 
aware of the advantages felt and conceived 
by the community from the presence of a 
professional judge, you will so far appre- 
ciate our good opinion as to make known 
to the proper authorities at home, our most 
anxious desire and solicitation for the con- 
tinuance of a King’s Court of Jiidica- 
ture ; at present more essential than when 
first established, twenty years ago, by the 
greatly increased number of British inh:i- 
bitunts w itliin its jurisdiction, and a greater 
accumulation of British capital. 

With earnest prayers for your health 
and safety, vre have the honour to subscribe 
ourselves, Sir, your very obedient ser- 
vants," 

(Signed by about forty of the merchants, 
liindliulders, and other Kurnpenn inhabi- 
tants.) 

“ Penang, St^l. 21, 1829.” 

TIliFUS. 

About two o’clock on the morring of 
tlic 15th instant a tigress enterL.! a stable 
close to the house of the superintendent, 
in province Wellesley, and killed a pony. 
As experience lies shewn tliat a tiger, if 
unmolested, will generally return on the 
night following, in order to cat up the cold 
remains, a party was formed to watch her. 

About midnight she was observed ap- 
proaching witli that caution characteristic 
of the tribe. Having seated herself on 
her haunches close to the prey, so as to 
expose a gi>od front to the party which 
were concealed in a house, two balls 
were instantly lodged in her from a dis- 
tance of six yards. At daylight she was 
traced to a little distance, and the villagers 
turning out with the police peons, iier de- 
struction was quickly effected. She is 
‘ about the ordinary size of the royal tiger. 
Tigers generally appear on tliis coast near 
the season of harvest, when the standing 
graia affhrds good covCr, and they arc then 
very mischievous, carrying off cattle of 
every sort, and even anatching doga and 
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catt A-om under the houees of the Malays. 
In the districts where neither cattle nor ao> 
mestic anlniaU abound they carry off the 
inhabitants. In the Juru district about 
ten individuals were killed by them in one 
season, and two women were at different 
times during last harvest seized by tigers 
while cutting rice in open fields. The 
Malays, fur some idea which has arisen, 
apparently from the wcient superstition of 
tiger worship, seldom ttfl'n out against the 
king of the feline tribe, until he has dipped 
his royal whiskers in the blood of their 
friends, or of tlieir cattle. They then kill 
him in revenge, with the musket, by setting 
traps, or by poison. — Penang. Gaz. Jan. 23. 


H^ingotiore. 

COCHIN-CIIINESE TRADZ. 

The Cochin- Chinese ships have touched 
liere on their way to Bengal, whither they 
are proceeding, partly with a view of dis- 
posing of their cargoes there, which con- 
sist entirely of sugar, and partly on a 
mission to the Governor-general, for whotii 
they bear a letter from his Majesty of 
Cochin-China. 

The quantity of sugar on board amounts 
to nearly 3,000 peculs each ship, which 
they are forbid to dispose of here, as it is 
ezpectcd that, through the assistance of 
his Esoelleiicy, it will fetch a good price 
in Bengal. That the Cochin. Chinese will 
find themselves palpably mistaken in this, 
after their arrival, there cannot be the least 
question, unless his Excellency, in order to 
encourage such a favourable opening for a 
more friendly and intimate intercouse be- 
tween Cochin-China and the British nation 
tlian has hitherto existed, will be pleased to 
remit the duties on the importation of 
sugar, and otherwise promote the sale of 
such cargoes. We have not been able to 
ascertain the nature of the presents or the 
purport of die letter, these being delivered 
to the confidential care of a Mandarin 
who acts as head captain, or commodore, 
and who is of some rank, as he is entitled 
to have two umbrellas borne before him. 
Wo may however premise, that as bis 
Cochin- Chinese Majesty has sent cargoes 
to be thus disposed of, and thus accom- 
panied with a letter and presents, liis wish 
is really to open invite a friendly inter- 
course. How far such ought to be en- 
couraged, under such a commencement, 
we leave for those who are greater po- 
liticians than ourselves to discuss. His Co- 
chin- Chinese Majesty exhibits, however, 
a much more enlightened spirit than his 
Imperial Majesty of China does, who, wo 
presume, must very much affected , in- 
deed by the *' march of intellect,” belbre 
he would bring himself to send such a 
mission. 

Aaint.Jour, N.S.V 01 .. 3. No. 10. 


In each ship there ora elghly> arilova and 
ten officers of diffierant grades, Ineluding 
two 'captain8-.i^ne in charge of the ship, 
and one of the cargo. They are acquaint^ 
with the use bf thw compass, and have 
Englisli charts ; but hoV far they are com- 
petent to guide themselves by them,;* may 
be plainly seen by their applying, aince 
their arrival, for European commanders to 
navigate them to Bengal, in wbidh they 
have been so far fortunate as to obtain two 
for each vessel ; tre say fortunate, as other- 
wise we question much if th^ could ever 
liavc found their way to Calcutta. 

The Cochin-Chincse brig at present in 
the harbour proceeds no further, but is un- 
loading here. According to our inform- 
ant, she was but lately built and launched 
in Cochin-China, under the direction of 
an European resident tlicre. The Cochin. 
Chinese, he states, have ten square-rigged 
vessels altogether, some of which are em- 
ployed as men-of.war or cruizers. — Sing. 
Chron.t March 25. 

COMMERCE OF THE SETTLEMCMT. 

On the visit of the Governor-general to 
diis settlement in March last, his Lord- 
ship requested, we believe, to be informed 
if any thing could be done by him for the 
improvement of the commerce of the place, 
and desired three of tlie British merchants 
to put in writing what they had to sug. 
gest, assuring them that every attention 
should be paid to their representations. 
The merchants accordingly submitted the 
following topics to the consideration of 
his Lordship, as being intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of the place 

First. That warlike stores be freely ad- 
mitted into the settlement. 

Secondly. That Turkey opium be allow- 
ed to be bonded for exportation. 

Thirdly. Tliat American vessels be per- 
mitted to trade with this port, on the same 
footing as they now trade with the other 
principal British settlements in Indio. 

Fourthly. That teas be allowed to be 
transhipped i# British vessels to foreign 
ports. 

Fifthly. That the wnnt of a local cur- 
rency is a serious inconvenience to the ge- 
neral commerce of the settlement, and that 
it is highly desirable some means should 
be adopted for tlic purpose of remedying 
the evil ; and, 

Sixthly. That the state of the BriUsh 
trade in the island of Java, with which 
the merchants of this place arc all more or 
less intimately connected, deserves the im- 
mediate attention of government, aa tlie 
« manner in which the duties are levied by 
the local authorities at Batavia, appear sto 
,be at variance both with the spirit and 
words of the treaty of commerce cnncloded 
at London between the Britisli and Netlier- 
lands governments. 

Upon these rcprcsentni ions, the secretary 

C”) 
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Mf. Prinwp, itappcAra, 
at eoBfiderable langth, 4 ^ hi« 
M ha?ing but been banded 
aDerebantB who submitted the pro- 
by the Hon. the Governor, with 
that he would undertake to trane- 
6*Ae Supreme Government any re- 
might deem it necessary to 
iKri^Iy; thesame gentlemen, avail* 
ifl^ tbdntselvak of this offer, addressed a 
lectio the Hon. the Governor on the 5th 
instant, animadverting on some of Mr. 
Prinsep'anmarks ; to which letter the fol- 
lowing answer (to some of the suggestions) 
has bwn received : 

** I am directed by the Hon. the Go- 
vernor in council to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 5th March, con- 
veying your remarks relative to the trade 
of cliis settlement; and 1 have now to 
convey to you the sentiments of the Hon. 
the Governor in council thereon : 

“ Importation of WarUko Stores into this 
Settlement. — The Hon. the Governor in 


council observes on this point, that die 
terras under which military stores are to 
be imported are laid down in Act 53 Geo. 
III. cap. 113, to which the government 
have been frequently directed to attend ; 
the Hon. the Governor in council, there- 
fore, docs not consider that there is any 
option in the case. It cannot, however, 
be said that the trade in gunpowder is ac- 
tually prohibited, as a license from the 
Hon. ^ Court Directors will secure its 


** Turkejt Opium, — The prohibition 
agiunst the importation of this drug Into 
these settlements has been removed by a 
late order from the Court of Directors. 

*■ Trade with .America.— The Hon. the 
povemor in council entertains serious 
doubts in respect to the law in this case, 
ainoe the expiration of Che convention of 
1818. Should it however appear, that 
American vessels are now trading with the 
other porta of India— Calcutta, Madras, 
and Brabay— there seems no reason why 
they should not trade also in the ports of 
Penang;, Singapore, and Malacca, forming 
the united settlement. The Governor in 
council will not therefore oppose any diffi- 
culty to the landing and shipping goods on 
American vessels, as reflated in respe^ 
to other nations not having settlements in 
India. 

" It must be understood, however, that 
such penniitsion cannot of itself legalise 
the act, should other public officers, having 
due authority, proc^ against the ships 
on tba jROUiid of illegally.’* 

(ffignad) J. Favxdllo, Sec. to Gov. 


VASSAQX TO SHE SOUTHWAED. 

By the permiasion of the Hon. the Ba- 
sidem Councillor, Mr. Cutbbertson, the 
Mostar-attendant, accompanied by Cept. 
GffCm, of the Dutch barque PhUadelphio, 


sailed firom Singapore in tlia Hon. Com- 
pany's gun-boot jietioe, on Che 19th nit, 
for the purpose of ascertaining ^ledier or 
not Uiere is a passage for ships through 
amongst tlie islands to the southward of 
Singapore Strait. Tlie usual and shortetf 
I>assBges to the Straits of Sunda froin this 
port (via Banca Stoait), are tlie Straits of 
Rliio and Dryon, as the islands which lie 
between those two straits (laid down on 
nearly all charts Ha the Island of Bottam), 
not having yet been surveyed, are sup- 
posed by European navigators to be one 
entire island. They entered the islands by 
a passage about five miles in breadth, with 
St. John's Island bearing N., strer^ by 
turns S.S.E., and S. by £ through a fine 
open channel, with from five to ten fathoms 
water, mud bottom, and at a quarter past 
V2 o'clock got into the open tea. When 
completely clear, had three isl^ds hearing 
W. by S., supposed to be th^ Tlirce Bro- 
thers, and the southern extremity of Po. 
Galoat, bearing S.E. easterly. Being 
merely requested to effect a southern pas- 
sage, if possible, and return again without 
delay, they put about, and returned the 
chief part of tlie way by tlie same passage, 
butcame out into Singapore Strait by ano- 
ther, with Johore Hill bearing N.E. by 
N. During tlie passage to the southward 
tliey saw several coral reefs, principally 
extending (a short distance only) off the 
S.E. ends of the various islands, but leav- 
ing sufficient room in mid-channel for any 
vessel to work. Although they liad not 
time to survey the channel very particu- 
larly, yet, from what they did see, we un- 
derstand that they are decidedly of opi- 
nion, that during the N.E. monsoon, the 
passage may be made with the utmost 
safety, there being plenty of room, and 
the anchorage being good throughout.— 
Sing. Chron.f March 95. 


C'lIlKXSX JUNKS. 

Since 2Sd January, nine junks, burthen 
47,000 peculs, or almut 3,000 tons, have 
anchored in the roada from Canton, Tew- 
chew, Siang-hai, and Amoy. 

The cargoes of those from Canton, Tew- 
chew, and Siang-hai, consist principally of 
earthenware, nankeens, tiles, silk camlets 
umbrellas, a little tobacco, and dried fruits. 
Those of the Amoy junks are composed of 
nearly the same articles, together with a 
considerable quantity of raw silk, of which 
article the otiier Jun^a bring very little. 
The cargoes of tl^ vessels are said to be 
worth from 90,000 to 40,000 Spanish 
dollars each. 

Nankeens and earthenware compoeed 
Utmost valuable part of their caigocs, 
a^4be demand here for both those ar- 
ticles this year is exceedingly limited 
much so, that many of the junk p eople 
having Imn unable to dispose of more 
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than one-fourth of their nankeeni in this 
market, have been obliged to charter one 
or two Siamese topes, and to send the 
principal part of their investments to the 
coast of Java. They have also sent conr- 
siderable quantities of their earthenware 
by tbe native craft, on freight, to Malacca 
and Penang, tliere being no possibility of 
disposing of the whole here. They all 
complain very much of the depressed state 
of this market for their goods, and many 
of them say they will not be able to return 
next year, as they arc sure to sustain very 
heavy losses this season. 

Their return cargoes consist of bird's- 
nests, camphor, bedie-de-mer, sandal, 
wood, ebony, tortoiseshell, rattans, shark's 
fins, tripang, opium, and a few pieces of 
European woollen and cotton piece-goods. 
None of tlie wnks take more than from 
GOO to 800 dollars worth of British ma- 
nufactures. It was generally supposed 
that there would be a considerable demand 
among them this year for the article of 
cotton yarn, in consequence of the in- 
creasing consumption of that article in 
China ; but we know it to be a fact, that 
they have not yet made any inquiry for it, 
and that they have expressed their deter- 
mination not to purchase a single picuL 
lliese people have been in the habit of 
disposing of from 200,000 to 300,000 
dollars worth of China produce here an- 
nually for the last ten years, and we do 
not believe they ever took more than from 
5,000 to 7,000 dollars worth of British 
manufactures in any one year, and very 
frequently not so much. This simple fact 
will afford the manufacturers of England 
some idea of the extent of the field which 
they imagine will be opened to their goods 
in China on the expected abolition of the 
Company's charter. 

The five junks from Siang.hai, Tew- 
chew, and Canton, brought in all about 
300 emigrants, and the four from Amoy 
brought no fewer than 1,570. Very few 
of these people have remained here, moat 
of them having proceeded to Java, Pe- 
nang, Rhio, Pahang, &c., where they ex- 
pect to meet witli employment on the 
coffee, sugar, and gambier plantations, 
and in the tin and gold mines.— 5^. 
Chron., March 25. 

THB LATE FIRE. 

In consequence of certain remarks in 
Uie Singapore Chronide, imputing a want of 
co-operation on the part of the European 
gentlemen of the settlement, with the ex- 
ception of two or three, in the endeavours 
made to subdue the recent fire, a deputa- 
tion of commercial gentlemen waited upon 
the magistrates, and represented that su^|i ' 
a statement tended to fix a stigma on tlu^ j 
conduct, and to convey nn unfavourable 
impression of their exertions, as a body, ' 
in distant quarters, which they did not de- 


serve. The magistrates^ in couequeoee, 
have published a dsclatatioBy tb^ tb^ 
witnemnd with muAf saUafaetion, and ac- 
knowledge with thanks, the enOl^getie exp 
ertions of nearly every European gentla- 
man in the settlement connected with ita 
trade. The magistrates, likewise, notice 
the unmerited censure cast, in the Sm^ 
pore Chroniclet upon the gentleman having 
charge of the fire-engines. They say that 
depositions have been sworn to befiifc 
them, which exonerate him from all blamc^ 
as they prove that the enpnea were^brou^ 
to the spot in sufficient order, ^and many 
gentlemen had stated that one or two of 
the hoses were injured by the guns being 
drawn inadvertently over tliem. 

A general meeting of the merchants was 
held on the 19th inst. “ for the purpose of 
taking into consideration tbe state of the 
sufferers by the late fire, and other subjects 
connected with the trade of the settlement." 
In consequence of the losses sustained not 
being by any means so extensive as at firat 
anticipated, it was not deemed necessaiy 
to adopt any other plan of relief than (hat 
the sufferers should not be haiassed for 
immediate payment." This resolution has 
occasioned much dissatisfaction amongst 
tlic Bufferers, as many of them entertained 
the ridiculous notion that a period of at 
least two or three years would have been 
granted, in order to enable them to meet 
die claims of their creditors. Although 
the losses of many are considerable^ yet it 
is generally understood that the majority, 
in a very a short time^ will be able to so. 
tisfy all demands upon them ; and it is not 
expected that the European merchants will 
lose much eventually. The inconvenience 
experienced in the mean time, however, ia 
very great, and the general trade of tbe 
place is necessarily considerably depressed. 
^Sing.Chron, Feb. 25. 

Business was suspended for some tim^ 
in consequence of the fire^ but it appean 
from tbe Commercial Eegister of March 
13, that *< the Chinese, who had suffered 
by the fire, had resumed business, and 
were actually engaged with the cargoes of 
the numerous junks in the harbour." 

SLAVX-TBADIXO. 

A government proclamation, dated dth 
March, states that ** tbe attention of the 
Hon. the Governor in Council, having 
lately been called to the practice which pro.- 
vails in the eastern aettlementi of import- 
ing persons under the denominalioii e# 
* slave-debtors,* but which in reality'^ 
only a cover to aoturi alave-deaUn^ And 
appears, from the mode in which anch per- 
sons are in most instances obtiuned,- to bo 
attended with all ita miseriea and hutnaii 
suffering; it is hereby publicly notified, 
that such practice is in itself illegal, being’ 
contrary to the act 5 Gw. IV. cap. 
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that all penom oflhnding in this re- 
ftpect will subject themselTes on discovery 
penalties laid down in the above 

tfA7*S or COMMISSION ANn CHABGBS. 

At a general meeting of the merchants 
of ^Singapore, on the 12th February, the 
mte^ of commission and godown charges, 
agreed Jo at a meedng held on the 1 6th 
October 1824, were rescinded, and a new 
table of rates agreed to. lire only varia- 
tions are the following :~on the manage- 
ment of estates for others, on collecting 
house-rent, and on ships* disbursements, 
five per cent, in each case, instead of two 
and a-hair. 

The warcbouse-rent, per wtensem, is al- 
tered as follows : — 

Chests of opium Sp Drs. 1 

Chests and bales of silk, Europe and 
India piece goods, bales of wool- 
lens Cents 10 

Bales of cotton, gunny bags, hhds. of 

beer and half chests of wine.... 25 

Pipes of wine, brandy, leaguers of ar- 
rack, &e 50 

Pepper, coffee, sugar, saltpetre, vi heat, 

rice, gram, &c. per picul 5 

Copper and tin 5 

I^ad, iron, spelter, and other metals 3 
All other goods not specified above, to 
pay at the rate of fifty cents per ton 
of fifty cubic feet. 

CHINESE SFTTLEaS IN JAVA. 

There is a report prevalent here that the 
government in Java have imposed a heavy 
taE on all persons employed in business 
and trade, commercial and mechanical ; 
that many of the Chinese artificers in Ba- 
tavia, sooner than submit to such an im- 
position, have ieft off work and refuse to 
pay, for which they have been imprisoned 
or publicly nbippra; and that a general 
dissatisfaction and a rebellious spirit have 
arisen in consequence. We await further 
parttculan before wc enter more fully into 
the subject.— A'ltg. C/iron. Mar, 11. 


HraAian Kfiulf. 

We have seen a letter from Jedda, dated 
1 1th February, stating that tlic opposition 
of the Dhola of Yemen to the subjugation 
of the Pacha of Egypt (to whom the for- 
mer province is tributar30 has been follow- 
ed by the preparation of an expedition un- 
der the orders of the pacha, consisting in 
its military strength of a regiment of two 
battel ions of Nexamgidid or regulars 1,600 
strong, which has left Jedda under the 
command of Ismael Aga and a European 
instructor ; all the cavalry of the Arnauts, 
consisting of 600 or 700 men drawn from 
Medina and Mecca, a small piirk uf light 


artillery, a body of Magrabins 3,000 in 
number, commanded by the grand cherill^ 
and three tribes of organiied Arabs, llie 
object of this expediuon is said to be the 
bringing the aforesaid Dhola to his senses. 

We are not ignorant that the pacha of 
Egypt has for some time back entertained 
the project of invading the province of 
Yemen, not only for the advantages which 
are to be derived from the possession of so 
fertile a country, but the facility with 
which, after its conquest, liis ulterior views 
may be carried into eftcct. The opposi- 
tion he has recently met witli has served 
but to hurry the execution of his plan. 

The causes of this apparently rash oppo- 
sition on the part of the Dhola may not bo 
known to our readers. Wc, therefore, 
venture to sketch them, and doubt not they 
will he perused with interest. 

Some years ago the pacha aliove-mcn- 
tionod, having resolved to garrison every 
part of his domains with troops organised 
hfterthe European manner, despatched a 
body in due course to AJas, sorely against 
the will and irrevocable decreeof the cheriff, 
who, piqued at a proceeding which at once 
affected his dignity and the principles he pro- 
essed, resolved on vengeance, and in fur- 
therance thereof possessed liimself of the 
riches of an immense raravaii, which was 
proceeding from Egypt to Mecca. Hav. 
ing thus appeased his mge, he retired to the 
depths of the desert, accompanied by a 
number of Bedouins, si ho favoured his 
project and his flight. 

In this state of things, one of the indi- 
viduals of the family of Uie cheriffs ex- 
pressed himself anxious to redeem the 
considerable loss tliat had been sustained, on 
condition that the title of ** the New Re- 
presentative of Mahomet ’* were the price 
of his success. Too much engrossed nith 
bis project to await the grant ol his wishes, 
and not doubting the complete realization 
of his desires, the sum required was paid 
down by our hero ; but unhappily, whilst 
quietly seated on die throne of his ances- 
tors, and, far from suspecting the work- 
ings of treason, he revelled in glory and 
happiness, the fiat of the pacha, which had 
nut till then been received, declares liis 
majesty’s hostility to the sclicme. The 
pacha ref used to recognise it. Rage, fury, 
vengeance, now possessed the disappoint- 
ed aspiradt, and at the head of a multi- 
tude of Arabs he stirred up the country to 
revolt. He attacked, and at first defeated 
all the E^ptian troops who were then in 
or near Ajas, but was at last driven back 
by a powerful expedition, which however 
he for some time resisted with extraordi- 
nary courage. 

impelled at last to flee, he lived for 
three years in obscurity and retirement, 
meditating vengeance, which bos now devc. 
loped itself in the proceedings of tbc Dhola 
of Yemen. Allied together, they have now' 
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resolved to put a bold face on the matter 
and to haraits their enemy to tlie uttermost. 
Things have progressed to this point, and 
the result we shall announcewhen it reaches 
us.— J7o»». Cow, Feb, 27. 


FOREIGN SILVEa. 

The following imperial mandate has 
been received at Canton ; it is dated at 
Peking, 10th January 

** I have heard that the external 
foreigners' money, called the big wig 
(dollar), the little wig (dollar), the di- 
shevelled head, the bat, the double pillars, 
the sword and horse (dollar), &c. |iaSs cur. 
rent in tlie interior, not to buy goods, but 
to buy silver. They clandestinely ex- 
change them for sysce silver, at a deduc- 
tion of two or three candareens. 

From Fokien to Canton, Keang-se, 
Chc-keang, Kcang-soo, up to the Yellow 
River, and in all the provinces south of it, 
the foreign money prevails. In paying 
the land-tax, and in trading transactions, 
there is not one case in which foreign 
money is not employed. Foreign ships 
pretend that they bring it to buy goods; 
but they import dollars and have them 
conveyed to all the provinces and harbours 
for the special purpose of buying sysee, 
so that silver daily diminishes in the inte- 
rior and foreign money increases. The 
high price of silver of late years must 
surely be attributed to this cause. 

Again, the influx of opium and the 
increase of those who inhale it and who 
sell it is great ; tlie injury done is nearly 
equal to that of a conflagration. The 
waste of property and the hurt done to 
human beings is every day greater than 
the preceding. All this is in consequence 
of tlie foreign ships conveying opium to 
Macao, Amoy, and other places, anchor- 
ing at the entrance of rivers, or hooking 
on with government clerks, who clandes- 
tinely levy a duty and ensure its introduc- 
tion. Sometimes the armed patrols, who 
are going backwards and forwards, smug- 
gle it in and sell it for the villainous fo- 
reigners, or receive fees to connive at the 
villainous foreigners selling it to merchants 
from all the provinces, who put it into 
boats and dispose of it in all directions. 
Since the ways in which opium is consum- 
ed are numerous, the quantity brought is 
every day the greater. The police soldiers 
take a portion for their own use, and ns it 
is cheap to them, they keep it and sell it 
low. From south to nortli, in all the pro- 
vinces, the appearance of things is as if 
there were one ruling rut (Uic rut of a 
wheel). 

This opium is much more injurious 
than the foreign money. Unless the source 
of the evil be inquired into strictly, and 


the practice be prohibited, not only will 
a fruitless disturtence be created, but on 
the other hand villainous offbadefs will have 
less dread then belbre. 

** Some time ago, in consequence of a 
foreign coin being mixed with the cur- 
rency,* T, the emperor, gave orders to 
inte^ict it. Still it was not comparable 
to the immense quantity of European 
money in use and the extreme depreciation 
of sysee. 

As to opium dirt, it is gradually 
squandering the silver of the interior for 
external barbarians* putrid ordure. 

** The other day, according to Le'a se- 
cret memorial about the English, request- 
ing a change of commercial regulations, 
he had already entered into deliberationa 
on the same subject. The said governor 
and his colleagues are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the fundamental principles of 
ruling, and have profound knowledge of 
existing abuses. They must shew bow 
the road of their (tdz. dollars and opium) 
ingress may be stopped, and bow the dis. 
iributioii of them may be prevented, that 
the exterior foreigners* craftiness may be 
unavailiti:^, and the waste of interior re- 
sources l>c prevented. 

This is in the hope that, as the words 
go forth, the law will forthwith follow ; 
and that there be no useless expenditure 
of old-fashioned proclamations— a mere 
name and no reality. Thus the matter 
will be well managed. 

The above-named governor and his 
colleagues arc said to be intelligent; they 
ought to be able to look up and realize my 
wishes. Take these commands and cause 
them to be known. Respect this." 

In obedience to his majesty’s vill we 
send forward this letter. 

Tlie above coming to me, the governor, 
I forthwith order the treasurer to meet 
with the judge, and deliberate on the seve- 
ral nefarious practices about foreign money 
(dollars) and opium, shewing how their 
ingress may be prevented, and how their 
diflusion may lie interdicted. Let every 
topic be carefully delineated and circum. 
navigated, and secret deliberations be fully 
communicated to me, that I may reply to 
the emperor. Oppose not ! 

To the Foo-ching-aze. 

DEBTS or THE HOKO. 

The following is given in the Canton 
Register of March 24, as a copy of a cir- 
cular addressed by the old hong merdiants 
to the foreign residents at Canton, giving 
them formal notice of the new regulatiou 
respecting foreign trade 

** From the hong merchants, concerning 
debts that may hereafter be contracted, 
dated 18th March 1830. 

« A respectful notification. We, the 


* Referring to the Godiln-Cbineio cadi. 
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Iiong inercliaiitt, liave of late years waded 
difficulty, and much has been done 
without advaoriog our interest!. Since 
the HTourdi year of Taou-kwang till now, 
iiijBluding a term of fire years, four hongs 
ha^ ^ed, the Cause of which, in a great 
measure, has Jnsen the involvement ocea- 
aienef b‘y. paying the debts of others, 
therefore last year the English chief, Mr. 
Flowden, and the committee, seeing the 
ruinous ftate of trade, requested govern- 
ment to estafijjkb some regulations to im- 
prove andccsrae it. 

** At that time an order was received from 
the governor, directing the treasurer and 
judge to deliberate and fix some regula- 
tions. Among these it is said : 

** * According to fixed laws, foreign mer- 
chants are permitted only to deal in goods 
with bong merchants; they are not per. 
mitted to lend money to hong merchants. 
Hereafter foreign merchants are disallow- 
ed to lend money secretly to hong mer. 
chants ; and in all trade, by exchange of 
commc^ities, order the foreign merchants 
every year, when the buying and selling 
arc over, themselves to report clearly to the 
dioppo, whether or not tliere be ** tail 
debts " (balances due) by the hong mer. 
chants; and also let the hong merchants 
give in a bond to the hoppo, according to 
the fiicta, whether or not he has incurred 
debts, that these documents may be exa- 
mined and compared. They may not, as 
heretofore, when sliipt sail, merely assert 
that there are by no means any debts in- 
curred, and vaguely wind up tbebusineu. 

“ 'After we, the judge and treasurer, have 
in obediance to orders reported proceed- 
ings, let it be the law tliat should any 
hong merchant ful, and it is found on 
examination that the foreign claim has 
been clearly reported to government, then 
let it according to law be shared and paid ; 
but if it has not been reported let it not be 
paid, and if an appeal be made to govern- 
ment, let it be disregarded. 

“ * As to foreign merchants, in disobe. 
cUenoe to fixed Jaws, secretly lending 
money to bong merchants, let it also be 
prosecuted for. No doubt this will eradi- 
cate the nefarious practice of foreign mer. 
chants trusting excewively to hong mer- 
chants,' &c. 

“ TTie order was sent tons, the hong 
merchants, and we communicated it and 
enjoined obedience accordingly, ai is on 
record. 

« Moreover, the hoppo’aqrders were re- 
ceived to the same effed as the above, and 
direedont given to act in obedience thereto, 
which are also on record. 

“ We now write the government orders 
we have received, and make them gene- 
rally known. Hereafter eban-te-man * 

• These thico syllables, which are intwuled to 
f(ivc theMnindof the word " gentleman,” denote 

" truly earthly UteratL” They couhl give the 


(gentlemen) trading with hong merchants 
must not trust them excenlvely. If they 
incur debts, we cannot, according to the 
law heretofbre, pay for diem. 

" There are now several new hong mer. 
chants made; but these new hong mer- 
chants have not us for their sureties. If 
gentlemen dealing with them choose to 
trust them excessively or not, let them do 
as they please ; but hereafter, if they incur 
debts to the gentlemen of the several ho> 
nourable nations it will be no concern of 
ours ; we cannot, according to the former 
law, pay for them ; and this will be the 
case not only with the new merchants, but 
even among us the old merchants. Should 
debts be hereafter incurred to gentlemen, 
neither can we, as hejffofoye^ pay for 
them. To sum up ‘'tHlSihldfiHliercefte 
all buying and gelling.d| m||pi Bj[ing of 
goods must be transactewTPSfcflrtoce to 
the new regulations. If pTOple believe 
* lightly * and trust ‘ heavily,* so as to 
hav,e claiiri! fur debtsowing, it sliall not at 
all concern us. Decidedly we cannot, ac- 
cording to the law heretofore, pay for them, 

" We presume to trouble you, ' senior 
Itenevolent brethren,' to make this gene- 
rally known to the gentlemen of your bo- 
norable country, that hereafter nil inode of 
barter or buying and selling with the hong 
merchants must be transacted according to 
the new regulations. It is incumbent ou 
all to be particularly careful and love them- 
selves. lest hereafter some other day tlieir 
claims for debts revert to no settlement. ^ 

** This is what we intensely hope, vis, 
that people will be careful, and for this spe- 
cial purpose we make this communiretion. 

** With compliments we are, (signed) 
How-qua, jiin., Mow-qua, Cliung-qua, 
Fon-ke-qua, Gi>-qua, FaUqua, King-qua 
—(names and cyphers). 

" Taou-Kwang, 10th year, 2d moon, 
S4th day.” 

roaSIGIf TRADX. 

Part of a memorial sent by Governor 
Le to the Emperor, on the 3d of Uie lltii 
moon (28th Nov. 1829). 

** Again, the ships of all foreign na. 
tions that come to Canton to trade first an. 
Chur at Macao and Lintin, from whence 
they proceed by Bocca Tigris to Wham- 
poa, where they moor and commence the 
delivery of their cargoes. This is the old 
UMge. The languages of these foreianen 
are not understo^ by each other, anodieir 
manners are different. There are the 
Americans, tlie Indian merchants, the 
Spaniards, and the Dutch. Tliough none 
of them are perfectly tractable end sub- 
missive, sdll these are but a littl^pervcwa; 
but the English foreign merchants ore ex- 
ceedingly domineering and unruly. On 
referring to old records, it appears that in 

Mine sounds conveying the ssnw sense, " truly 
cwpecUbte literati." 
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the tbiiteenth and ninteenth jem of K«u 
king, and in Uie fint year ^ the preient 
reign, they repeatedly made a diaturbanee, 
and delayed a long time before they open- 
ed iheir hatcbea and began to deliver tbeir 
cargoes. 

** Of late the hong merchants have been 
much embarrassed, and fVequent failures 
have taken place. In the seventh year, 
Tung-tae hong shut up and stopped ; in 
the eighth year, Foo-lung shut up aud 
stopped, and both hongs were largely in- 
debted to foreigners, who accused them to 
government, and a decision was given ac- 
cording to law to pay in a certain num- 
her of years, as has been clearly reported 
to your majesty and placed on record. 
These foreigners regard nothing but^gain 
—they werd ,<&^htented at paying thdbs 
the principal imthoiit interest. 

** During the spring and summer of 
this year Tung-sang hong became very 
largely in^olvra in debt to foreigners, 
who have demanded but not obtained pay- 
ment. 

** In the ninth moon the English cliicf 
Flowden and others presented at my court 
an impeachment against Ijew-ching-shoo, 
the hong merchant of Tung-sang hong, 
whose native place is Gan-hwuy, and who 
tiad gradually carried off money tliither. 
They requested that I would send a com. 
munication to tlie government there to 
bring him back, &c. After this I did write 
to Uiat province to toke Lew-ching-shoo 
and send him to Canton, to be prosecuted 
according to the facts of the case. 

'* Of the said foreign ships there had 
arrived from the seventh moon to the sixth 
day of the tenth moon in all twenty- two sail. 
One of these had been dismasted in a gale 
of wind at sea, and went up to Whampoa 
to re6t ; all the rest remained outside, an- 
chored in Macao Roads, and deferred en- 
tering the port. On the ninth day of 
the ninth moon the said chief. Plow- 
den, and the otliers, sent a petition con- 
taining various propositions, the style and 
the meaning of which were far from perspi- . 
cuous. The general purport was, that the 
hong merchants having successively shut 
up and stopped, being involved in debts 
to foreigners, they pretended they wished 
to adjust and settle matters; and they 
earnestly requested that hereafter no secu- 
rity merchants should be employed nor any 
compradors, and that at Canton they might 
themselves hire warehouses in which to 
stow their foreign goods, &c. ; all of which 
requests are very opposite to the regula- 
tions heretofore fixed and designed to pre- 
vent natives and foreigners forming con- 
nexions together. On ten thousand ac- 
counts these tiling should not be granted. 
But a topic mentioned in the petition, that 
the customary money levied on foreign 
ships being the same on all, whether ^ 
ships where great or small, should be al- 


tered, and the altips should aceerding 
to the aise, &c. seemed worthy of conrf- 
deration, and some change made to shew ^ 
compassion. Still, as tint was a regula- 
tion which had long been fixed, it was 
right to wait till the caae was. reported to 
the emperor and deliber^ed on. I ordered 
the two Sse magistrates to consult on the 
whole sul^t, and distinguish between 
whst should be granted and what refused, 
and report to me. 1 examine into the 
Buincet and decided on the several topics 
and issued a proclamatinn in detail. 1 
also commanded the hong merchants to 
enjoin my commands ,on the said chief 
and others, that they might yield implicit 
obedience to the orders of government, 
and not irregularly indulge sinister selfish 
expectations; but the said foreigners still 
stared about, and deferred entering the 
port. Again, on the twenty-MXth day of 
the tenth moon they presented a petition, 
in which they draggied in the former pro- 
positions with reiterated winning and in. 
suiting disputation. The phraseology was 
not near common sense and reason. I 
immediately gave them a severe reply and 
injunction. 

** I find that of late years it was only 
in the 8th of Taou-kwang that the Eng- 
lish ships arrived early and unloaded dur- 
ing the ninth and tenth moons. In the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh years, during the 
eleventh and twelfth moons, they were still 
arriving in succession' in Macao Roods. 
At this time if, after the injunctions they 
have received, they indeed see their error 
and repent, and during the eleventh moon 
enter the port, it will still not be too late 
to trade, and tranquillity maybe preserved 
as usual ; but if, because their wishes are 
not acceded to, they pertinaciously oppose 
and make difficulties, spreading reports 
that they do not w'ish to trade but will take 
their gwids home again, their conduct 
assumes the appearance of contemptuous 
resistance, and arises from no other than 
a special design to coerce us by the cir- 
cumstAnce of their paying much duty. 
How can the celestial empire endure their 
cunning craftiness ? If from this all inter- 
course cutoff, and they be disallowed to 
trade, it is what the said foreigners have 
brought upon themselves, and is not treat- 
ing them with too much severity. When 
that period arrives I shall report again, 
and request your majesty’s pleasure that I 
may act in obedimee thereto. 

*' As to tlie said foreign ships anchored 
at Macao, I from time to time inquire 
about and examine concerning them, and 
find that they are all quiet ; but the fo- 
reigners' disposition is a huge abyss. It 
is absolutely necessaiy to be prepared 
against them. I have sent secret orders to 
the Shwiiy-Bze Te-tuk (port admiral) Le, 
to order the several military stations in 
the neighbourhood of Macao and Hcang- 
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riwn to have the military in readinHa;and. 
without exciting any noise or appearance, 
to have eveiy thing perrectly prepared, lest 
by any possibility the said foreigners should 
So as they did in the tliirteenth year of 
Kea-king, land troops, and endeavour to 
lisurp Macao. If so I wilT head the mili- 
- tary in person, and, jcininrg with the adnii- 
''/al, advance upon &em by two ways and 
extermimte them. 

** X coiihider that this busineu has arisen 
about trade and money, and is not very se- 
rious or very important; but as it relates to 
outside foreigners, and affects the honour of 
the country, lhave thought it right to unite 
firm composure with secret activity and 
caution, and to declare myself in language 
just, correct, and stern. I liavc been care- 
ful not to shewdiaste and violence, so as 
to provoke a rupture, and at the same time 
was determined not to stoop to foreign 
feelings and lose great respectability. 1 
have repeatedly and maturely consulted 
with Loo, the foo-yuen, and our opinions 
agree. 

** Tbus, with proj^nd respect, I have 
taken the circumstances connected with 
tlie English foreign ships not entering the 
port and the orders issued to guard against 
them ; and, uniting with Loo, the foo- 
yuen of Canton, do according to the facts 
secredy report them for your sacred ma- 
jesty for inspection. 

** Presented with profound respect." 

Governor Le and others to the emperor 
concerning the enter-port fee. 

** The governor, Foo*yucn, and hoppo 
kneel to report to his majesty concerning 
tlie entcr-port fee on foreign ships, in 
obedience to the imperial commands to 
deliberate about diminishing it. Having 
assembled together, we hereby secretly re- 
port the result ; and, looking up, pray his 
sacred majesty to look over tlie business. 

During the tenth moon of the ninth 
year of Taou-kwang, in consequence of 
the English foreign ships delaying to en- 
ter Che port, your majesty’s servant Le, 
together with the servant Loo, secretly re- 
ported to your majesty the orders we had 
published to watch against any aggression, 
and the earnest solicitations of the said fo- 
reigneilB to diminish the fee. In answer 
to which report we received tlic following 
imperial commands. 

** * The said foreigners say in tlieir peti- 
tion the fee levied is the same on all ships, 
whether large or small, and earnestly re- 
quest that a difference may be made. This 
indeed may lx; considered, and some cliange 
made to accommodate. The said governor 
and others are hereby ordered to deliberate 
and report to me. llespcct tliis.* 

** We, in nljcdieqce to these orders, 
have examined, and find the following to 
l>e the facts of the case. The ships of all 
foreign nations coming to Canton have 


heretofore, in conformity to the law con. 
cerning Portuguese * ships, been divided 
into three classes for the exaction of the 
measurage. In tlie twenty-fourth year of 
the reign of Kang-he it was deoMwon to 
diminish that charge two-tendiiB ; and af- 
terwards an order ^ the. I'cvenue board 
was received to deli^raCO onradutian^r^B 
charge on the western 'ooeMi‘^^».& con- 
formity to the law on the eastern ocean 
ships. In consequence of the hoppo of 
Canton having, in collecting tlie duties, 
long made a division of foreign ships into 
first, second, and third classes, there was a 
reduction on them all of the measurage to 
the amount of two-tenths according to the 
size. At the time of measurement- the 
char|ra is levied according to the Icngili 
and nreadth, and gradually increased or 
dirainislicd. The first class of ships pay a 
measurage of from 1,100 taels to 3,0lX) 
and 100 or 200 taels. In the second and 
third classes of small ships a measurage is 
levied of from 800 taels down to 400, This 
is an old regulation by which the hoppo 
of Canton rates the measurage of foreign 
ships. N 

*' The duties are levied according to 
the coarseness and fineness of the goods, 
and by weight or measure. 

** Besides the measurage and duties 
there is an enter-port fee, which is levied 
without distinction of size, being the same 
on all : formerly it was appropriated hy the 
local oflicera for their private expenses. 
Till the fourth year of the reign of Yiing- 
chitig, the fuo-yuen Yang-wnn-keeii, and 
otlicrs, acting as hoppo, frequently refiort- 
ed the amount received and paid it to the 
public treasury ; it was then inserted in 
the printed list of custom-house charges. 

On each ship Uic enter-port fee was 
fixed at 1,125 taels 9 mace and ficanda- 
reens, with a discount of one-tenth. It 
was accordingly sent to the hoard of reve- 
nue with tlie regular duties : this practice 
has not been deviated from for a long time. 
And now the said foreigners, having ear- 
nestly entreated for a diminution of the 
enter-port fee, and having had it reported 
for them and received the imperial will to 
deliberate and make a change, have really 
received extraordinary kindness, it is pro- 
per for us to look up and realize our sacred 
sovereign's abundant compassion for re- 
mote foreigners, and to deliberate on a 
diminution to manifest tenderness to them. 
We have with our whole hearts consulted 
on tlie subject. 

** This entcr-port fieo on foreign ships 
being exclusive of measurage and duties, 
and having been formerly appropriated hy 
the local officers for their own expense^ 
and afllerwares changed and devoted tofhe 
public, is originally rather different fiom 
regular duties, and may from time to 

• Se-yanR, ** the western ocean." SSomefimes 
means Europe. 
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cioM 1m ddibaratMl on Co osine mora de* 
light to Umm who pay. 

** On on estimate of (be whole case it 
appeerep that not only is this fee more than 
Che measurage of the second and third 
classes of ships, and so requires a little 
diminution, but die first class of ships 
also, considering the different circum* 
stances of the severs! nations, should not 
go without examination. 

** We have ogain and a third time in- 
quired carefully, and find annually there 
come to Canton of American ships, per. 
haps more than thirty down to twenty or 
ten and odd, of which not more than one 
of ten is of the large class. Eight or 
nine-tenths of the whole are of the second 
and third classes. 

** Of die country ships there arc from 
upwards of thirty down to twenty, five or 
six-tenths of which are of the large class, 
and three or four-teiiths of die second and 
third classes. 

** Of Dutch and French ships not more 
than three or five come ; of which the 
smaller number are large and the greater 
number small. 

« But the English nation’s foreign 
ships which come annually to Canton, in 
numlier upwards of twenty, all belong to 
die first class of ships, and none of them 
to the second or third classes. If no dimi. 
nution on the first class of ships be ad- 
mitted, then the nations alone which have 
most of the second and third classes of 
ships will by the diminution receive a great 
favour, and the nations which have most 
of the first class of ships will receive but 
little favour, and it eveu may l>e that they 
have no siiips on which a diminution can 
be made, in which case they will have no 
resource but to stare at a dead wall. This 
seems scarcely corresponding to the ways 
of a sacred dynasty, that views all witfi the 
tame benevolence. 

« It is proper for us to request thqt 
hereafter the enter-port fee on all foreign 
ships shall be diminished according to £e 
law for diminishing the measurage, two. 
tenths; and that on the first, second, and 
third dasses of ships equally, the enter, 
port fee lie diminished two-tenths to manu 
fest justice and liberality. In making this 
change, it would seem that the large and 
small ships of all nations will equally look 
up and give thanks for equally receiving 
the refte^ng showers of imperial bciie- 
▼olence. 

** As to the go-out-port fee of 500 aud 
odd taels, levied with a discount of one- 
tenth, which foreign ships also pay, it 
is but a small sum : ii also is sent to the 
nvenue board with the regular duties. 
.The fee for letting « a ship go, ISO and 
odd taels, is appropriated to the fund for 
giving gratuitous sepulture: the amount 
is reported to the board. On none of 
* Fang4iwaa. *' opeataiB the harrier.” 
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these is it neoesMiy to deliberate about a 
reduction. 

** Wchave stated clearly in detail the 
result of our deliberations, in obedience 
to your majesty’s commands, and secretly 
report the same. with profound respect, to 
know whetbfr or not they are profwr, and 
we beg your majesty’s sacred review and 
instructions. If we have to give thanks 
for compliance wc will make tlie day *of 
receWmg tlie imperial will the time of 
comnsfcelng and commanding all foreign 
ships to pay the diminished' rate in olieu 
dicnce thereto. A respectful memorial.” 

MISCELLAKXOUS. 

Afougdent or as the Tartars have China- 
ized the name of their ancient capital, 
^ing-Jdng, the ** affluent metropolis.” — 
On the 9th of November last, his imperial 
majesty visited tliis sacred region, and felt 
inspired by having set his foot in the ca- 
pacity of emperor on the classic ground of 
his forefathers. lie praised the land for 
its fertility, and the people for their sim- 
plicity and honesty.' He moreover con- 
ferred certain lar^scs on the literati, al- 
lowing an additional number of graduates 
to be chosen this year. But his majesty's 
bounty did not terminate in words and ver- 
bal honours ; he commanded the Chinese 
board of revenue in Peking to forward 
forth witli one million of taels to the '* af- 
fluent capital,” to be deposited in the trea- 
sury tliereof for ever. 

During the visit, the hero kings who 
founded the dynasty were recommended 
to the emperor by his mother-in-law, the 
empress dowager, and he bestowed honours 
on their posterity. The honours consisted 
of peacock’s featliers and titles. One of 
the king’s yih-tuh who, for bis father’s 
mismanagement of some public works, 
was mulcted 100,000 taels of silver, had 
to tliank his majesty for the remission of 
oiic-balf, to shew the emperor’s kind re- 
gard to men of military merit in the olden 
time. 

A Corean envoy met his majesty at 
Mougden, and was most graciously re- 
ceived, being presented with tablets bear- 
ing the words pro^mrity and longevity writ, 
ten with tlie imperial pencil. 

Autumnal Astize.-^The supreme crimi- 
nal board suggested to his majesty eight 
days for marking off" the names of crimi- 
nals sentenced to death throughout the 
empire. The largest number in one day 
was 104, all of whom were of the pro- 
vince Sze-chuen. All the other days ex- 
cept the last varied from seventy-one or 
eighty -seven per day. The last day was 
assigned for state criminals whoiiad been 
tried before the emperor : they were six in 
number. The whole amount of names 
marked off for death was .179.— Confon 
Beg. Jan. 1 9. 

Bct)cnue.*From • paper In the Peking 

( 1 ) 
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.t appear* that the annual average 
Ifeipenae of government is 3,000^000 tele*! 
4>r about one million sterling. 


Sustralasi*. 

W SOOTH WALES. 

LAW— SUniMX COUET. 

The editor of the Sidney Mot^or has 
published, in his paper of S, a 

short juijpurit of six actions, in which he 
wae^piaintiff* He prefixes some remarks, 
in which he states that he had been prose- 
cuted in diflihrent ways, ten times within 
the preceding aghteen months by the go- 
vernor's order ; and that his Excellency's 
list having been got through, it at length 
become his (Mr. Hall's) turn. He then 
gives the list of his six actions, and tlieir 
results. 

1 . Hall V. Rossi, Rrowne, WbllstoTiecr^, 
and Bunn, magistrates, for an illegal con- 
viction of plainti^ for harbouring his 
assigned servant, after tfie latter had been 
taken by force from bis premises. This 
artion was tried on the 15th March. Ver- 
jrc^or plaintlflfl— damages £\Q and costs. 
^ Sljf Hall V. Augustus Hely, a magistrate, 
and the superintendent of convicts, for 
seSttn^ his constables to the premises of 
the plainti/T, one Sunday night, while he 
and his family were at church, and, after 
threatening to break open the door, terri- 
fying the servant of the plaintiff (the latter 
being absent) to give himself up to them : 
and also for detaining the said servant for 
four months, he being sent by the gover- 
nor 160 miles away, though a sober and 
industrious printer. This action was tried 
on tlie 16lh March. Verdict for the ploin- 
tiflT— damages £25 and costs. 

S. Hall V. ilco. Ralph Mansfield, editor 
of the Sydney Ganctte, for publishing in 
his paper (the paid official organ of go- 
vernment) an address to General Darling 
from certain magistrates, landholders, 
&C., and the reply of the general to that 
addreas; in both of which the plaintiff 
was held up to the world as ^editing tlie 
fydney Monitor, a journal which was not 
read by any man of common respectabi- 
lity, together with other opprobrious re. 
marks, contained in the said documents, 
and in a leading article of the rev. editor 
in the same Gaxelte. A plea of justifica- 
tion was entered by the defendant, in 
which be fisiled, for the jury gave a verdict 
for the plaintiff— damages 40s. and costs. 

4. Same v. same. For having alleged 
his journal, that the plaintiff, by his 
writings, had influenced the mind of Mr. 
Shelly (a respectable emigrant settler, who 
lately 1^ the colonyflo avoid entering into 
extreme^ bail) to assault the general, and 
insinuating assassination, &c. Verdict for 
thaphnntiff— £50 and coats. 


5. Same v. same. For having publish, 
ed that the prosecution instituted by the 
plaintiff against Captain Wright (S9th), 
for the murder of one FEtrick Clyneb, a 
convict at Nmfolk island, was a mal||nant 
prosecution. The defendant plead^ the 
general issue of not guHity.- After the 
cotinsel for the defendant badjCOncluded 
his address to the jury, the latter, 'being of 
opirifon that the words chargMiLwere not 
libellous, gave a verdict for the defendant. 

6. Hall VI Rev. Thomas Hobbes StanU, 
late archdeacon of New South Wales, for 
assaulting the plaintiff in the king's church 
of St. James, Sydney, repeatedly during 
many months, on Sunday mornings and 
evenings, by constables armed with staves, 
who lifted the same against the defendant 
when he attempted to enter his pew, which 
he had regularly hired of the churchwardens 
and paid the rent duly. Tliis was tried 
April 6, before Mr. Justice Dowling and 
a special jury. Verdict for plaintiff— da. 
mages £25 and costs. 

Mr. Hall says, The counsel for the 
defendant, in one of his addresses to the 
jury, called the plaintiff a ' branded libel- 
ler.’ But the jury knew the plaintiff's 
private moral character. They have known 
him for eighteen years Ttiey have seen 
him bring up a family of eight children, 
llicy know him in all his ways in private 
life, and they equally know him as a pub- 
lic man. Tliey know that his convictic ns 
and present imprisonments are the results 
of prosecutions, in which he was not allow- 
cd to put the truth of his writings in evi- 
dence. Hiey know his convictions have 
been the result of trials before seven mili- 
tary officers, selected from the garrison by 
their commanding officer, that command- 
ing officer lieing the virtual prosecutor. 
Therefore, by th«r verdicts, the jury (a 
special jury) have proved that t'lo plaiiitifi' 
was ifot a branded libeller; they have 

S roveq tliat. in their opinion, his journal 
id not deserve the infamous character at- 
tributed to it by (be Rev. R. Mansfield, 
nor yet the scandalous observations which 
the rev. gentleman published, as the writ- 
ten observations of the King’s representa- 
tive. Their verdicts Lave sliown that, wlio- 
ever it was that did write those published 
libels, was himself a libeller; not a libel- 
ler, however, prosecuted in the criminal 
court, where he could not put the truth 
of bis assertions in evidence; but a libel- 
ler who, his publisher being allowed to 
justify his libel for him, attempted to do 
so, but failed!" 

The judges of the court have decided 
that it would be better for the welfaM of 
the public, the interest of the profeasion, 
and the business of the court, t^t the bar 
should be divided, and they have pro- 
posed the following rules for ohiaettilw- 
lit. It is ordered, that the buriM of 
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this court be divided the eame as in Eng- 
land> but not till his Majesty’s pleasure 
be made known thereon. 

3d. That practitioners admitted after this 
date, do have their choice as to which branch 
of the profession they will be admitted. 

Sd. That no person be admitted as so- 
licitor in this court after diis date, unless 
he have practised as such in England^. 

4th. That those persons who are allowed 
to be admitted as practitioners in this court 
must be : 

1st. Those who have been actually cm. 
ployed as writers to a signet. 

Those who have served five years 
under articles ; or 

Od. Those wlio have been employed as 
clerks in the office of a practitioner for the 
term of five years. 

SWAN RIVER. 

The accounts from this place continue 
to be very contradictory. We subjoin the 
pro and con. 

The Hobart Town Courier contains the 
following representation : — 

*' The settlement at Swan liiver appears 
to go on and prosper quite as well as its 
best and most reobonable friends could have 
anticipated. For tliirty or forty miles up 
the ri>er the country is already located, 
and the settlers are pursuing successfully 
their agricultural operations. Mr. Henty, 
the wealthy and distinguished improver of 
Merino sheep, was firmly seated on his 
extensive grant, and liked the place so 
well, that he had written toEngland for the 
rest of his family to follow him with the 
remainder of his property. Mr. Currie, 
another opulent settler and member of the 
Council of Three, and many other staunch 
settlers with large grants, had already fixed 
themselves, and were highly pleast^ with 
their prospects. Mr. Tliomoa AmI had 
also arrived with his numerous establish- 
ment of servants, and bad commenced 
operations at Clarence or Peel Town, on 
a beautiful safe harbour, on the coast of 
his grant, extending about twenty-five 
miles south of Swan River. Colonel La- 
tour’s establishment, though be himself 
had not arrived, is also described as going 
on witli spirit. So far from the harbour 
being dangerous, all along the lee side of 
Garden Island, and of the arm of the 
main which stretches out towards it, is 
found to afford the best and most secure 
anchorage, with excellent holding ground, 
and at no great depth. Tiiougb tliese 
places of anchorage may be more distant 
from the landing-place at Freemantle than 
Gage’s Roads, where tlie Catiit<h Mar- 
mu of Anglaea, and other ships, in the 
first instance lay, there is nothing lost by 
the distance, for the land and seo-breeaea 
alternately favour the going and return ^ 
the boats, «nd the traveller who prefen it 


may ride along the beaudful end firm sandy 
beach at the same time. 

“ Handsome and commpdioui stores 
and other public buildings are already 
erected at ^rth, where the governor re- 
sides. Nevertheless, as for as we «an 
learn, it is probable that a moreYfVOurable 
position will be found whereon to fix the 
capital of tliis evidently-flourishing colony ; 
for it appears that the soil around it is 
mostly an arid and unproductive de- 
scription ; and, although it may be convex 
nient as a central point of communication 
with the locations higher up'the Swan and 
Canning rivers, it seems in itself to be 
ineligible as a permanent station for head- 
quarters, Besides, it tends, in the first 
instance, to give an unfavourable impre^ 
sion to new comers, who, arriving in 
such multitudes as ffiey are now doing, 
swarm round Captain Stirling, from whom 
they in vain expect every thing, on the in- 
slant, that £1 Dorado itself could supply. 
The situation of the new governor in such 
a state of things must be truly harassing. 
Downright legitimate and industrious set- 
tlers will, of course, go on tbeir land, and 
calmly and boldly encounter the difficul- 
ties incidental to their new and arduous un- 
dertaking. But a great majority of thole 
who bad been caught with the mania, so 
injudiciously propagated in England, who 
left tbeir ancient and comfortable homes, 
thinking at the same time they left eveqr 
evil behind them, to fly to a new and un- 
known region, which in tbeir experience and 
sanguine temperament pictured as a second 
paradise, must have endured, and doubt- 
less will long endure, disappointment." 

The Colonwl TimeSt another V.^ D ^nd 
paper, communicates the following intel- 
ligence from the settlement, dated March 
26tli 

** Tliere have been altogether, including 
the crews of the men-of-wor, from 3,500 
to .*),000 persons landed there since the first 
colonisation ; most of whom are still re- 
siding in tents, into which also as many 
of tiieir goods and packages have been 
stowed as the places would contain; but 
this forms no proportion of the quantities 
that have been landed, which have been 
very considerable. We are told that the 
beach resembles a battery in its appearance 
from the water, package upon package 
being piled up to a great heisht, and in 
many places buried in the saniT 

*( One of the first settlers, a Mr. Leake, 
prudently set about building a house of 
substantial materials immMiately upon 
lauding, and, having converted it into a 
store, is now reaping an abundant harvest 
by tlie sale of various commodities, which 
are very dear. Rum is 9 b. per gallon, 
and, there being no duty, and the reiul 
licenses only 58., causes it to be used very 
freely, and leads to demmalii^Oli m 
every sort: indeed we ecruple to repeel 
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ttae-MioMiiit «lalfld m to tiie nencB of pro- 
fligacy that are to be met with there. Sugar 
is 9d per lb. i^|i 9 ur 6d. to 7d. ; meat of the 
most inferior quality Is. to Is. Sd.; and 
Vvep aalt jujik , tftach as the lowest oi^er of 
' dbMflhaOMLis would throw fiom them 
W^ diedauK Teadily sells Pot Is. per lb. 
Bij^ fpr^aqately for those who have these 
qpa similar commoditips to dispose of, 
money is represented as being far from 
eearce. As to British manuPacturtd goods 
fo^ barter, we are assured that sellers of 
the articles we have named may pick and 
choose at their pleasure, from London in- 
voices, at half their post 'price in England. 
Mr. Peel ha4 arrived, and had tlic pleasure 
of having SOO months to All daily, at tlic 
prices we have mentioned for provisions; 
and report says that he and the governor 
have bad a high altercation, in whidi Mr. 
Feel did not scruple to tax him with hnv. 
ing published statements wholly unfound, 
ed in truth. 

** Wc hear that at about sixty or seventy 
miles from shore there is a^litUe good land, 
but not in any thing tike the quantity that 
*'was expected by the sanguine speculators, 
who have embarked their fortunes in this 
mad ^enterprise, and that it is no unusual 
tiling to see superior English cattle, horses, 
and sheep, penned up in small enclosures, 
and fed by hand with just enough of a 
sort of wild vetch that grows near the 
Canning river, to keep the animals alive. 

** But with respect to that indispensable 
of life— water-^e account is really 
dreadful ; for we understand that very lit- 
tle can be found any where, and (hat even 
this Is of so brackish and deleterious a 
quality, that neither man nor beast can 
drink it without injury. Tbe weather has 
been extremely hot during part of the sum- 
mer, the thermometer having stood at IQOP 
for many successive hours. 

** Sad as is all this, there is yet another 
particular greatly against Swan River— 
for the natives, who are described of mid. 
dlingsise, dark coppercolour, and atraight 
hair, have been seen in considerable num. 
bera^ Well armed with spears and waddies. 
Atfiough they have not yet offered any 
violence to the men, it is reported that they 
have seized one of tlie soldier’s wives, with 
a girl of ten years old, who are stated to 
have been abducted from their party and 
taken into the woods." 

A letter, published in one of tbe N. S. 
Wales papers, says, " Your ore ere this, 
doubtless in possession of correct informa, 
tion from this place, fumiahed with some- 
thing in the shape of a correct description 
of tbe saCtlement as now it stands ; bnt I 
cannot reftain from stating, that in place 
of meeting with 3,000 aettTerB here, I find 
only 700 in all, and these principally 
needy people, and, ganerally speaking, 
already disappointed. The general aspect 
of the surrounding country, as for astheeye 


can neach ftom tha aneboroga, ia truly ap<a 
palling, and I am told in the interior that 
very little better is Co be found. The seat of 
their commercial town, Freemaatle, la a 
perfect bed of sand. Tbe water, too, whiciv 
the poor craaturca drink, is of the worst 
deecription. Gage’s Binds is, without 
exception, tke worst anchorage I ever lay 
in to my life ; in short, it is to all appear- 
ance a complete bubble. I do not think I 
shall be able to sell a single thing here; 
there is no money in the place. 1 have 
been ofibred prime cost for my sheep. I 
find no alternative left me than that of 
proceeding to tbe Isle of France, with all 
my cargo except the sheep, which I am 
compelled to sacrifice.” 

The Sydney Monitor, oCJtfarch 31, says : 
Tlie Nancy has arrived at {lobart Town 
from Swan River, with twenty«six passen- 
gers, with a very bad^adcount of that 
place as a settlement. ' She also brings the 
news of his Majesty’s ship Success having 
been driven on sliore at Garden Point. 
Slitf had to throw overboard part of her 
guns and provisions, and was with much 
difficulty kept afloat ; a large hole was 
found under her counter, and her keel 
damaged; one of the lieutenants, with 
some men, were ashore cutting down tim. 
ber to repair her. 

MlBCKtUkKEOUS. 

The accounts from Sydney are to the 6th 
of April. 

From returns in one of the papers, it 
appears that the adult population of the 
colony amounted to 30,CXX) souls. Tliat 
the land in the colony, suitable for culti- 
vation, dul not exceed one-eightii of the 
whole; that the land capable of improve- 
ment, and rendered available, amounted 
to two-eighths more ; and that there were 
five-eighths wholly barren, stony, &c. 

Man^ additional ships had been fitted 
out this season to be employed in the 
whale fishery. Complaints were made by 
the convicts of the b^d and meat served 
out to them. Tlie former, it is said, was 
so bad that they sold it for pigs to eat % 
and, in some instances, had resorted to 
plunder to obtain food. 

Two convicts w’cre executed on tbe 29tli 
March, for the murder of a fellow convict 
at Moreton Bay. One of them, in hia 
address from tbe platform, said, ** I would 
sooner be hanged here then return to More- 
ton Bay. Starvation and ill-usage there 
have brought me to thia untimefy end.'* 
Moreton &y ia a penal oettlement. 

Tbe Governor in Council has promul- 
gated “ rules and orders for tbe proceed* 
ings of the Legislative Council.'* The 
rules respecting tlie introduction of btlK 
the discussion upon them, the form of 
passing them, committees, ftc. are ground* 
ed upon the rules in the Houses of Fv* 
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Hunent at hootf. In reipeefe to peUtiom, 
the foHofring rales are laid down 

*< All petitions or bills before die go* 
vernor council may be presented by 
any member immediately after the gorer* 
nor or presiding member sbail have token 
the chair. 

*' It shall be competent fat any mem* 
ber to move that such petition be read, and 
then the question shall be put, whether 
this petition shall be received. 

Members, in presenting petitions, 
shall conform to the usages of die British 
Parliament in the like cases, as nearly as 
may be. 

<* All petitions on private bills sliall be 
referred to a committee, who shall eiamine 
the same, and report thereon to tlie Gover- 
nor in Council. 

*< In cases of private bills, or in any 
case where individual rights or interests 
may be peculiarly affected, all persona 
concerned may be heard before the Go- 
vernor in Council, or a committee thereof, 
as may be ordered. 

When any witnesses sliall be intend- 
ed to be examined, the petitioner re<]uiring 
such witnesses shall give in to the clerk of 
the council a list containing the names, 
residence, and occupations of such wit- 
nesses, and whether free or bond, and, if 
the latter, the name of the ship by which 
they arrived, at least two days before the 
day appointed for the examination of such 
witnesses. 

** All questions intended to be put to 
such witnesses shall first be taken down in 
writing by the clerk, and shall be put by 
the governor or presiding member. 

** Every answer to any such Question 
shall be taken down by the clerk End read 
over to the witness, who may then desire 
any correction to be made ; and, in .case no 
such corrections shall be made, such an- 
swer shall stand, and sliall not afterirards 
be altered. 

** In case of the examination of wit- 
nesses at the desire of the Governor in 
Council, the foregoing rules shall be in 
like manner observed. 

** The petitioner of his counsel shall 
stand at the table on the left of the clerk 
of tlie council, and the witnesses on the 
right.” 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

mSCBLLAMCOUS. 

The accounts from this colony are satis- 
factory. The anticipations of the colonists 
were very high on the subject of the whale 
fishery. The fishing had commenced on 
tlie 8^ of Ajuil, and appearances were so 
good that it was belief that the export 
^ oil during the season would be very 
great. Many additional v e ss el s had been 
purchased to be employed in the tnde. 

There was a great wont of agricultural 


and odier labouren in the colony, and the 
news that several Itundred convicts were 
expected to arrive out bad caused much 
satisfaction. 

The aborigines were again becoming 
very troublesome, and bed appeared in the 
outskirts of the settlement in hoidesof 150 
and 800 each. They had committed many 
robberies, and hod speared two or three oif 
the settlers. They were, however, not 
very daring in their attacks, being evi- 
dently much alarmed at a conflict with the 
troops. In the Lower Clyde a party had 
twice entered one of the huts and plunder- 
ed it, spearing the keeper. On the river 
Ouse they had killed three persops. A 
force had lieen sent in pursuit. 

Tlie culture of the grape was going on 
successfully, and several pipes of wine had 
been made at Bailey Park, which is stated 
to be of good quality. 

The following are extracts from the Ho^ 
bart Tmm Giuriers— . 

HerraUaget Skaimoni March 8, 1830.— 
The whole of the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict have been thrown into tlie greatest 
alarm in consequence of the continued in- 
cursions of the aboriginal tribes. Neither 
barn nor dwelling-house is safe from their 
attacks : even the reaper in the fields is in 
continual dread, so much so, that he can* 
not get on with his work ; half his time is 
taken up in looking about for fear of a 
sudden attack. No person dare go any 
distance from his home without arms, and 
his faithful companion tlie dog, the latter 
to give notice at the approach of those sa. 
vages. Situated as we are in so sequester- 
ed a spot, the dogs are our chief protec- 
tion. They have been very near to and all 
around us during this summer, but have 
not as yet paid us a formal visit. They 
heve killed many sheep belonging to Mr. 
Espie, at Bashan Plains. 

Cfyrto, Mar^9t 1830. — The incursions 
of the black natives call aloud for some 
means to be adopted to put an end to their 
present destructive progress. They prac- 
tise much cunning in their approach to the 
solitary farms and stock hut^ and, as op- 
portunity offers, rob and hum them, if 
unprotected. Many months have now 
elapsed since parties have been wandering 
over the island endeavouring to capture or 
drive them from the settled districts, and 
with what success the Ute melancholy 
events plainly show. 


®0SPt. 

** AUtandrm, June SO.— The (Hfibrences 
between the Porte and our padba appear to 
be at length settled to the sattiifaction of 
both parties. The sultan has desisted from 
bis demands of pacuniary contributions, 
which were exorbitant, after the 
and lone* of Egypt in the Greek lirari 
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I^d ‘Cdlilpnts liiniMlf with requiring that 
Nm^Migi'^hall send a corps of troops to 
Can< llaW »hifih is still partially in a state of 
insadRUon, and reduce that island to un- 
conmtipnal submission to the Turkish au. 

The^rmaments and fortifications 
cioast oWthis country, for which the 
t^r of European invasion afforded a pre- 
text, are now discontinued. Trade is ex- 
tremely dull.— Crcrman Pajter, 


St, i^elcna. 

naxcT. 

The St. Helena schooner sailed from St. 
Helend, March 31, 1630, bound to Sierra 
Leone and England. April 6th, at 10 
A.M., in lat. 1° 40Vlong. 9° SOf W. nearly, 
was boarded by a felucca-rigged vessel, 
under French colours, who sent CapL 
Harrison in his own Ix^ to have his pa. 
pent inspected, le«mg six of their own 
people on board the schooner. Capt. Har- 
rison was detained by the captain of tlie 
felucca. In the mean time the strangers 
bad sent more men from the felucca to the 
schooner, having arms concealed in the 
boat* On getting up the hide they pro- 
ceeded to violence with drawn knives, 
forcing the crew below and placing sen- 
tinels over them, proceeded to plunder the 
vessel of her provisions, cargo, and valu- 
ables. Capt. Harrison, in the mean time, 
came on board, and with Dr. Waddell 
were tlie first to suffer, being laslicd back 
to back and thrown overboard. Seven 
men of the crew and four native Africans 
shared the same fate. The carpenter, 
steward, and three of the crew escaped by 
giving up their money and concealing 
themselves in the hold. After leaving 
them about one hour the felucca returned 
and cut away the masts, and attempted to 
scuttle the schooner ; but not succeeding, 
remained sailing round her and firing shot 
at her, lietween wind and water, for the 
purpose of scuttling ber, till dusk, when 
they ported company entirely. The remains 
of the crew jury-rigged the schooner, and 
arrived at Sierra LMne, May Ist, 10 r.M. 

Deteription of the Pirate. — Felucca- 
rigged vessel, upright stem, raising above 
the rail two or three feet, one mast in mid- 
ships raking forwards, small jigger-mast 
and mizen abaft, long gun in mid- 
ships, painted black, with one white streak, 
plain stem, thinks she had five ports of a 
side, carried on her quarter a seventeen- 
feet canoe-built boat, pulling six oan, 
had a six-sheared purchase block at her 
main-mast bead for the main-halyard. 
The shot picked from the schooner’s side 
is a nine-pound diot. 

The above is tlie deposition made by 
Gilles, the carpenter of the schooner, to 
Lieut. Edward Bunbury Kott, of H.M.S. 


AtAoU, that officer having been ordered by 
Capt. Gordon, of the AthoU (then lying 
mt Sierra Leone), to tow and convey the 
St. Helena into that port, she being dis- 
masted and appearing in great distrt|BS. 
This schooner has bfen on the 
station sixteen years, for the pwrpy^trf. 
supplying the island with stock ahdmllier 
conveniences from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and invariably made five trips ever^ 
year. Capt. Fairfax, her commander, is 
in England, on leave of absence, and for 
the last eighteen months the schooner has 
been under the control of Capt. B. L. 
Harrison, the chief officer, who was highly 
esteemed by the inhabitants of this island 
and by thpsq^of tlie Cape. He was now 
returning 'th bis native-land to enjoy the 
fruits of honest, well-earned, and sixteen 
years* laborious exertion in this hot cli- 
mate, and at his return to England in- 
tended to marry an amiable young lady to 
whom he had been attached for many 
years. Titc brave young Potter-^the old 
heart- of-oak boatswain— 4ijid a few others 
of the crew, were also* much respected 
here, as well as at those' ports which were 
generally frequented by the St. Helena, 
G. li. Waddell, Esq., a surgeon on this 
esublisliment, was a passenger in her on 
his way to Europe, fur the benefit of his 
healtii, and was of the number of those 
who met an untimely and dreadful fate 
from the hands of those murderous and 
dastardly pirates. The tV/. Hc/tvia had been 
ordered home by the Court of l>irectors 
for repairs, and sbe was sent via Sierra 
Leone, by the St. Helena government, to 
convey despatches for Commodore Collier, 
who wislied to rendezvous the West Coast 
African squadron at the island of Ascen. 
sion. The commodore then cruized to the 
southward and westward of the Cape, and 
returned here on the 4th May , he re- 
mained a few days (during which time he 
was in quarantine), left this on the 10th, 
and arrived at the island of Ascension the 
1.5lh, where he was informed of tlie me- 
lancholy catastrophe which had befallen 
the ill-fated schooner. We all here deeply 
sympBthii>c in this deplorable lot of the St. 
Helena, and a feeling of horror chilled 
our hearts when we heard the doleful in- 
telligence. In fact, the circumstance 
which put a- period to the earthly career of 
the unfortunate individuals— who under, 
went such a barbarous death — has left an 
impression on our minds which it will le- 
quire much time to efface. The captain, 
officers, and men of the schooner were 
well known and esteemed at the Cape^ 
and by many Indians who were in the 
habit of going in ber to that places and bv 
these persons the fate of the schooner will 
no doubt be received with the same faelin^ 
as they have been by us here. 

St. Helena, July 1, 1630. 
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(Eftlmtta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

niPUXV JUOQK ADTOCATK. 

Fort WiUiam^ Marc/t 26, 1830.— No 
■lafT allowance being authorized by the 
existing regulations for an officer appoint- 
ed to officiate as Deputy Judge Advocate 
at a district or gorrison courl-tnartial, held 
under the provisions of the act of the lOth 
of Geo. IV. cap. 8, and of the “ Rules 
and Articles for the better Government of 
all his Majesty’s Forces," framed in con- 
formity tlicreto, the Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to resolve, tliat 
an officer discharging the duties of De- 
puty Judge Advocate at a district or gar- 
rison court-martial, under a warrant from 
his Excellency the Commander-in-chief, 
shall bo permitted to draw a staff salary of 
six rupees per diem, for each day on which 
the court may actually sit, the number of 
days drawn for to be determined, as in the 
case of an officer nominated to officiate as 
Deputy Judge Advocate at a general 
court-martial, agreeably to the rules laid 
down in G. O. of government, dated the 
lOUi May 1818. 

FAT or SURGEONS ANO ASSISTANT 
SURGEONS. 

Fort WiUiom, March 26, 1830.— The 
Governor General in Council is pleased to 
direct that the following extract (par. 1 6) of 
a general letter from tlie lion, tho Court of 
Directors in the military department, un- 
der date the 9th Sept. 1829, be published 
in General Orders : — ^ 

** Par. 16. In compliance with your re. 
commendation, we authorize you to grant 
to the surgeons attached to our foot artil- 
lery the pay or subsistence of captain of 
foot artillery, and to assistant surgeons at. 
tached to our foot artillery the pay or sub- 
sistence of lieutenants of foot artillery, 
from the date of your receipt of this de- 
spatch." 

Hie foregoing arrangement is to have 
effect from the 21st instant. 

OrriCBRS REUAININO IN OAOL. 

Fort Wtlliam, March 26, 183a — Hie 
Governor General in Council is pleased to 
direct, with reference to G. O. of the 9th 
Oct. 1813, that the following extract (par. 
18) of a military general letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, under date 
the 9th Sept. 1829, be published in Gene- 
ral Orders: 

** Par. 18. In reply to your application 


to us to fix a period beyond which officers 
remaining in gaol shall not be entitled to 
any military pay, and shall be Struck, off 
the strength of the army, we direct fbat if 
an officer shall he confined in gaol more 
than tliree successive years he shall be difu 
charged from the service, 

comfamt's allowances Tp kino’s 
orricxas. ' 

Fort IFiBiam, March 26,' ib.30.— -The 
Governor General in Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following extract (pars. 32 
and 33) of a general letter from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors in the military 
department, dated the 9tli Sept. 1829, be 
publisliedin General Orders: 

Par. 32. The charge to the Company 
on account of King’s officers holding staff 
appointments, but not attached to regi- 
ments on the India establishment, must be 
limited to the ataif pay. If such officers 
are upon half-pay, or are attached to regi- 
ments sUlioned in other parts, the iialf- 
pay or regimental pay may he issued in 
India, in exchange for bills in our favour 
on the regimental agents in England. 

** S3. Wc cannot consent to the issue, to 
officers so circumstanced, of what are 
termed ' Company’s allowances,’ which 
are enjoyed by officers regimentally, and 
not in virtue of stall' situations." 

The provisions of the above orders are to 
have effect from this date. 

NATIVE INVALID BATTALIONS. 

Fort inUiam, March 26, 1830. — Hie 
Governor General in Council has been 
pleased to resolve on the reduction of tiio 
1st and 2d Native Invalid Battalions from 
the 1st May 1830^ and to direct that all 
an cars of pay and clothing be adjusted by 
the officers in command of those corps up 
to that date, when the native commission- 
ed, non-comroissioned officers, drummers, 
and privates will be transferred to the 
pension establishment on the invalid pay 
of their respective grades, and all esta- 
blishments attached to them paid up and 
discharged. 

In addition to the arrears of pay, &c. 
which may be due to the invalids of these 
corps, the government are pleased to au- 
thorise the payment of two months* half- 
batta as a donation to each individual; 
the commanding officers of the invalid 
battalions, having ascertained the circle of 
payment in whidi tha native officers and 
men ore desirous of receiving their ati- 
pends, will furnish descriptive rolls of ^ 
Duties to fbe pension paymasters of tl|B 
diviaions which may ba aaleeled, to eiiiljle 
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'di6m to provide the invalids with the re. 
quisite pension rolb. 

It iai^ot the desire of government that 
the detachments from the native invalid 
battalions employed on distant duties 
Hhould be called fo^he head-quarters of 
tfie'^corps for the adjustment of their ac- 
counts, it being Inferred that this object 
l>e effected, and every necessary ar- 
rangement made, at the places where they 
are now on duty. 

The arms, accoutrements, and all other 
public stores in use with the 1st snd 2d 
invalid battalions are to be lodged in the 
nearest ma^xine^ and the records of the 
corps deposited with the deputy assistant 
adjutants general of the Cawnpore |n4 Be- 
nares divisions respectively. 

CORPS or IRHEGULAR BORSR. 

Fart fTilNam, March 26, 1830. — The 
Governor General in Council is pleased to 
dimt tlie following reduction of esta- 
blishment in eacli corps of irregular horse, 
ftom the 1st May 1830, viz. one English 
writer and two lascars. 

The English writer is permitted fo be 
retained in the 1st cor)is of local horse, 
the idjutant of which, as a local officer, 
being in receipt of a consolidsteil allow, 
ance which does not provide for this de- 
scription of establishment. 


Upon which diarge the court aanw to 
tte following dedsion : 

court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces the prisoner to be guilty 
of the charge against him. 

Sentence . — 'Jbe court does, therefom, 
sentence him, the prisoner Lieut. W. T. 
Torekler, of the 4th regt. of N.I., to be 
hanged by the neck till he be dead, ajj, iuch 
time and place as his Ezc. the CqCttpjin. 
der-dn-chicT may be pleased to 
Approved, 

(Signed) Dalbop^ 

Commander-in-chief. 
lUmarka by the General Court-Martial. 
The court feels itself called upon to ani- 
madvert, -in the strongest manner, on the 
harsh and scurrilous strain in which the 
prisoner indulged on his defence towards 
the Deputy Judge Advocate-General, 
which nothing but an anxious desire on 
the part of the court to leave him un- 
shackled in his defence, prevented being 
checked at tlie moment. 

The court cannot but regret that the 
Deputy Judge Advocate General, in bis 
^opening address, should have alluded to 
aggravating circumstances in the prosccu* 
tion, which he subsequently failed to sub- 
stantiate by evidence ; this of itself could 
not fail of being beneficial to the cause of 
the prisoner, and could not escape the 
notice of the court. 


XXAMlMATfOM OF IKTERFRKXXmS. 

Hrad* Quarters, CalcuUaf Mardi 18 and 
27, 18S0.-«Tbe following officers, having 
passed the prescribed examioation in the 
Persian and Ilindoostanec languages, are 
exempted from future examination, except 
the prescribed one by the public examiners 
of Fort William, which they will be ex- 
pected to undergo whenever they may visit 
the presidency 

Licut.Inteni. and Qu.BIast. K. Campbell, 45th 
tfgt. N.I. 

Lieut. O. C. S. Gooddoy, Eurepesa regt. 

UaiL H. W. J. Wilklmon. 6th regt. N.L 

Eai. O. O. B. Ottley, 6th legt. N.I. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

IIKUT. TORCKUa. 

Head- Quarters, Cakuila, March 25, 
1880.— At a European General Court- 
Martial, assembled at Cawnpore on the 
I9tli Nov. 1829, of which Col. M. Chii. 
ders, of H.M. lltfa Light Drags., ispre. 
sident, Lieut. Wm. Young Torekler, of 
the 4th regt. N.I., wu arraigned on the 
following charge 

Chwge. — Having, at Sultanpore, in the 
dominions of the ffing of Oude, on the 
19th of Aug. !1829, unlawfully, mali- 
ciously and feloniously, fired a loraed pi^ 
tol, or two loaded pistols, at Lieut. Philip 
Goldney, of the same regiment, with in- 
tent to mnrdcr the said Lieut. Goldney. 


But the court would not be upholding 
its own dignity, as well as that of the ho. 
nourable profession of arms, were it not 
to nurk iu reprobotion of the employment 
of such terms of scurrility, as being dis- 
graceful to the profession of arms, and 
which only recoil on the heads of those 
who (l^ing sight of their own dignity, os 
well as that of the profession) make use 
of them. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
ma nder-i n -chief. 

The Comrolhder-in-chief has perus^ 
with deep concern the proceedings of this 
court-martial, and the verdict pronounced 
1^ tlie court has bis entire concurrence and 
approval. 

It appears to the CoiiuiMnder-in<^ief, 
tbst though the temper of the prisoner 
seems to have been tlie greatest cause of 
bis constant disputes, and his expulsion 
from the society of bis brother officers, yet 
from the voluminous papers, unnecessarily 
dragging before the court the incidents of 
late yeors, his Excel lency has observed a 
spirit of hostility towards the unfortunate 
prisoner ff'oin his brother offleers, little ral- 
culatcd to subdue or soften his unhappy 
and irritable temper. Tbat thpr should 
withdraw from fonriliar and Ariendfy in- 
tercourse is accounted for, but his Sxoel- 
lency conceives there is an asperity in the 
notice of Ibe acts of Lieut. TorcMPlf 
meesured with their actual oiftneft but 
aggravated by racutrcnce to ptal evOtils, 
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viAi wfajch they )l•4 noconneKiofi; evepte 
which had been decided on by admitted^ 
tbori^, and over which oblivion tailgjbt 
jiittly have been extended; the openU 
tjoa of tuch a conviction on tlie mind of 
tte iNPiioiier ia evinced in hia nclamation 
eller the atraciom deed, ** thatdeaperatioa 
had driven ham to it.** 

It ia inpoHible, in the circumstances 
in which the prisoner was placed, to 
Conrider hia visit to Lieut. Goldney to 
have been for the purpose of a duel, in 
its accepted aenae, but that the prisoner 
contemplated forcing that officer into con. 
flKet unless be signed the paper of charac- 
Car. 

Taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances attending the cose of this un- 
happy man, the Commander-in-chief is 
witling toextend to him the powers of mer. 
cy which are entrusted to him, and in that 
feeling remits the sentence pronounced* 
The Commander-in-chief deeming 
IJeut. Tocdclertobea very improper per- 
son to remain in tlie army, has submitted 
to government his recommendation, thrt 
Lieut. Torckler be immediately suspended 
from his commission, and an application 
made to the Court of Directors to dismiss 
him from the service. 

The Comniander-in-chief fully concurs 
in the oliscrvation of the court on the stylo 
of the defence, as well as their remark on 
the opening address of the Deputy Judge 
Advocate, to which hit Excellency also 
adds bis disapprobation of the Deputy 
Judge Advocate's intemperate reply. 

'I%e wliole proceedings appear to have 
been conduct^ with an acrimony altoge- 
ther inadmissible before a court-martial ; 
and the Commander-in-chief greatly re- 

n ) timt what the court ao justly oon- 
n they slwuld have admitted on their 
proceedings. 

■ Lient. Torckler is to be rrioaaed from 
arrest, and directed to proceed to the pre- 
sidency, where he will idport bis airiv^ to 
the Town-major of Fort William, from 
whom lie will receive further instructions. 

The aliove order ia to be read at the head 
of every regiment, and eveiy body of 
troops composing a detachment of a gar- 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


Uank9,Ut, C. Msefseea, 


iprtSiM s^ fii^ toid qr^^^ 


a. 1lT.P.1ltcCffiilslUL 

^icvsnqeji^etaeultof ifth «r Chit- 


mifrinnfr 


to ioollsctide ST land w- 
vapueand tomagtatistsor Ootinkperai 
Vr. W. Luke, sabtaat to i 


Hr. H. T. Ralkes. sssistiat to eoUector snd to 
ms^strateof Raletnaliye. 

90. Hr. a. P. Taylor, coOeettr of Tlppscsh. 

Hr. R. C. Glyn. collector of rashnss at MesraC, 
In addition to hii ( 
of land revenue. 

Hn S.Paxtcn. deputy collector of Uadievonup 
and niaUniM at Meerut. 

Mr. H. Smith, coUsetor of land seveaue at 


ApritS. Mr. A. R. BHl, awlstant to nwlitoa and 
conunlaiioiier at Ddhi. 


Mvek SSL Mr. C. 
tnta of dktilct at Agra. 

an. Mr. T. ItlehaidaMS magMiate aad collector 
of diatrlet of BaarUioom.^^ 

Aaril 1& Mr. M. S. OiliBOK. aasbtant to ma* 
fistiata and to collector of district of Mymuasiog* 

Mr. O. P. Brown, magistrate of the district of 
Juanpoie. 

19. Mr. Goom ShakenMor, aislataat toi 
trateand to cnllector of Tlppecali. 

Mr. P. C. Trmch, auistant to Joint maghtiate 
and sulMoBeetor or Mosuflianiiiggsr. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Jfonsft lA Tha Rav. T. Robartaoo, Junior pic- 
■idency chtplain. 

The Rev. A. Macpheiaon, chaplahiatSC. Jemaafa 
church. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Fort mWem, Mereh 19, 18M.~Ia/to|try. Liout. 
eoL JohnTruaeott to beoolanri, flrani Sth March 
1890, V. H. Imlacfa, 1 

he UeoAcol., v. J. Truacott pram 

9dhr./. Capt. D. Dowiato baa . . 
and Brev.CJuit.Wni.Numy to he oapt.of eoonp., 
from 8th llardi 1880, in me. to G. Er^eheart 
pnnp:— Supaciaiun. Umt. J, C. Madeod hranghc 
on dnctlve strength of icgt. 

Eds. j. M. Simpson, lytli N.I., nanqittad. at 
hia own lequott, to raalgn aerTice of Hon. Com. 
p,»ny. 

Hmi-Quuntn, March 8, 1880.— 16tt V.I. Lieut. 
W. Alston, 8Bth N.I., to act as intaip. and qp. 


Fab. 19. Mr. Henry Sullivan Oreme (civil asr- 
«ke of Fort St. Oeoego), Raaldont at Nagpora. 

IkirMariolJDisparCmoiir. 


and to orilector of load revenue at Agio. 

18. The Hon. W. H. L. Melville. ^ 
of revenue aad circuit for lith or Bhtall] 

Ma A. Rrid, deputy coHectar of Chittagong. 

98. Mr. H. Beriafind, aariatant to political m* 
sidant andto commisriooar at DalhL 
Ml. W. P. Maamn, laalstaat to Joint magiatiate 
^tooslkctor of land revaoue at Bhoohindataa. 

Anat. Joum. N.S. Vol. 3. No. 10. 


91ar N.J. Lieut. J. Munio to be a4)., v. 

Jtemghwr BtA. Lieut. W. Hoggan, 69d N.I., to 
be sdj., V. Sym on flul. to Europe. 

Merdk 9. Aaalat.SUK.J. 9 
duty with H.M. leth Foot. 

nrt WWUm0 Mardk 19 
num. Lieut O. C. S. Goodi 
etreng thof rsgt.from IMI 
worth dh 
martlri. 

Suig. John Tuner, having retumed to wn- 
aldency, ^dUmetto to rwm y dutlm of hk oilloe m 

Hmut-Quarttrg, Moreh 18.~Lleat. and AM. J. 
Weichman, imh N.I., to-ofllciato as atatlon atalT. 
during ahaeace, on duto, ef Capt. D. O. 

■on, Baalst. a4). gsn. of divlalimi 

(K) 


an 
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.ooL 45th io aith 


"N.U 

poit^ to Sd'dltto* 

-d 4. d«y 

JHioreA I8d— LiaiL J. Bartknuui to oflielato ai 
1^. toi44th N.I., daring ahMnoeof Ueakand A4J< 
YVoodbun'i dfteOth Buodk 
.Ltout SklmMr to offlctato m a4< to 61fC N.L 
d Mii|| rtw anca ot ISeiit. and Ad|. Cumlna. date 


-Oakuita, 

dW^, T. ViUk praoaedad to Bampa on ftow 

Aaabt Barg. W. Ml tciMlaoa to hove temporary 
dMiga of medical dutlaa of poUtlod cgw to 
Oodqfpora^ during abeeucB of 


N.I. CaptW. 
Lcdlte to be mnJort and Lieut, and Brev.capt. 
B. Sk.11airkhft to be capt. of a company, from 
Mhrdi 1830, In sue. to J- Fleming dee.— Su- 
penum. Lieut. Geo. Tuner brought on effective 
itHBgth of regt. 

MnJor LedUe^hcedat dlapoeal of com. In diief 
Ibr ngimeiital ^ty. 

athL-Cm Supemum. LieuL P. S. Hamflton 
brought on enective atrength of regt. from ISth 
M^aso. ▼. F. B. Rocke reaigned. 

CdonelJ. A. P. MacGregor. flSd N.I., to be mi- 
Utaiy auditor-general, v. CoL Imlach dec. 

J. T.^^vary, 84th N.l., tranafeired to 


IH/ktUtv- Mai- John Duncan to be lieut.eol.. 
V. J. ElHot retired: with rank ftom Sdth Aug. 
llB»k V. H. W. Wllkimon dec.— MaJ. John Craupe 
* to be lieut. coL. vice H. F. Denty retired, with 
lankftw 8th March 1830, v. H. Imlach de& 

tUhjrj. CapL W. Stirliim to be major, and 
LmuL and Brev. capt. Joe. Bunyon (dee.) to be 
capt. of a comp., from Stith Aug. 1820, in auc. to 
J. Dun can prom.— Lieut. H. Mackenaieto tie capt. 
of a comp., from 4th Nov. IfiSO* v. J. Bunyon 
dee.— Supetnum. Lieut H. Cheere brought on 
cflbctive strength of regt. 

48A ir.I. Cmpt. H. M. Wheeler to be major, and 
Lieut, and Brev. cmt. D. Sheriff to be capt. of a 
comp., from 8th March 183lh In aucceaaten to J. 
Cialgie mom.— Suparnum. Lieut. Sir Aleiu Mac- 
kaune^ Bart., hvought on effrctlve strength of 
regt. 

08d N.L LleuL and Brev. capt Ales. Grant (re- 
tiled) to be capt of acomp., from Uch JunelHSA, 
▼. J. G. McBean decn— Lieut James Hewett to be 
capt of a comp., and Ens. R. Morrison to be 
lleut, from 0th May 1828. v. A. Grant retired.— 
Snpenmm. Lieut w. Shaw and Ena. Fred. Tor- 
Rna brought ou cflbctive strength of rest— (The 
promotion of Lieut J. Macan, published In G. O. 
FRh June 1888, is cancelled.) 

87to N.J. Ens. F. C. Mlnchin to be lieut, from 
81st May 1829, v. R. P.Fuldierprom_Supemum. 
Bni. G. L Hudson Irnmght on eflbctivestitogthof 
legt. 

Asdst luig. Kenneth Macqueen to be aurg., v. 
R. WilUama retired i with rank from 9th Dec. 
ISBBb V. R. Paterson. M.D., dec. 

April Si.— S4th K.I. Lieut John Orlflln, to be 
ci^ of a eompniiy, from StRh March lion, v. 
J. T. Savary. tranf. tofiension astsb.— Supemum. 
Lieut Herbert Mayim brought on eSbetive 
etiengthof regt. 

Cadeto of Enginems H. H. Duncan and J. A. 
Mouat admitted on mtab., and prom, to 8d lieut 

Cadets of Infimtry R. G. George, M. A. BIgnell, 
andC. J.Matrlaoib admitted on ertab., and prom, 
to ensign. 

Messrs. J. H. Serreli, M. M'N. Rdd. and Jaa. 


HmA-Quartm-*, March 31.— Lieut H. A. Stands 
burgdi to act as a^. to 40th N.l. daring abrnnaaoC. 
Lieut and Adj. Hannsy, on general leave. 

Lieut J. P. Wade toact aalntan>.and qu. meat 
to 13th N.I.I during absence of Ueut and Brev. 
capt Brittri^ ; date Slst March. 

Lleat C. Lowth to officiate as interp. and qu. 
mast to4th L.C. during absence of Lieut Bensou i 
date 10th Mor^ 

Lieut and Ad). W. Anderaon to act aa 9d'ln 
command of Sd Local Horae, durlqg absence of 
Lieut O’Hara ; date 1st March. 

Lieut Col. J. Duncan (new prom.) posted to 4Sth 
N.L: Lieut CoL J. Crrigie (new prom.) posted 
to SM do. ; and Lieut Col. W. Skene removed 
from 8Sd to 73d do. 

^Surg; K. Macqueen (new prom.) posted to 13th 

Ena. E. Magney app. to do duty with 11th N.l. 
at Batraekpore. 

April 1.— Lieut F. W. Clement to act as aiB. to 
eoim of sappers and mbiers, in room of Lieut 
anq Ad). Tremenheore, commandiDg the nglinent. 

April 3.— SSd N.f. Lieut Wm. Martin to be ad|j.t 
V. Hewett prom. 


April A— Ensigns R. O. George and C. J. Har- 
rison app. to do duty wltli R&th N.l. at ] 
and Ens. M. A. fiignell, with (iad do. at 
pore. 

7.— Assist Sure. Jas. Duncan, app. to 6th 
tt artillery at Dum-Dum. 


bat 


9d-Lieut H. H. Duncan, of engineers (lately 
arrived) app. to do duty with corps of sappers and 
i at AUyghur. 


8d-Lleut J. A. Mouat, of engineers (lately ar- 
rived), attached to department of public works, 
and Placed under Superintending Engineer of 
North Weatera Provinoea. 


Fbrf WiUktm. April 16.— 7n/bntry. MaJ. Geo. 
Williamson to be lieut coL from 13th April 1839, 
V. St John Heurd, retired. 

flWA N.l. Cant David Crichton to be major, 
and Lieut. II. Wroughton to be capt of a romp, 
from 13th April 1^, in sue. to G. Wiillamson 
prom.— Supemum. Lieut J. A. James brought on 
effbetive strength of ragt— (Caot Wroughton 
at duqi^l of cam. in dilet for legimentol 

17M N.l. Buperoum. Ena. Oi M. RiU orouAt 
on eflbetlve strength of net, from ISfli April 1MI9, 

V. J. M. Simpson resigned. 

Lieut C. S. Barberie. 16th N.I., adj. of Patiu 
prov. bat, and Lieut O. M. Sherer, 67th N.I.. 
ailj. of Calcutta militia, to he sub-assistanta In 
stud ateblishment, to fill existing vacancies. 

AaistSurg. E. W. W. Raleigh. 3d asalaL, to be 
8d assiatant at presidency General Hocpital, v. Dr. 

W. Hewett struck off strength of army— (‘The 
appolotroent of 3d assistant to the preridancy Ge- 
nenl Hospital IsaboUshed.) 


Hmd Quarten, AprU Ift— 49rA N.l. Llaut. F. C. 
Elwall, to be Int^, and qu^nost, v. Mkh^ who 
resigns that appointment 
Ens. R. .Shaw app. to do duty with (Dd N.I. at 


_ April 18.- _ . . . 

RnmAw l^bit H. M. OaU, M. McN. BM, mXa. MdJ. titii. 


Ayrgfutu ngpptated, 4*— R* 

. « «. . . 


during m 
ctatijkate. 


to proceed to Ca' 
uDMr oraanof auj 


Hsod-GuaHte*. J. 

toMte ^to I4tli N.L duriiM 



Fort matarn. AprU .1.— Lieut J. W. 
corpa of ngteoaiat to be executive ngloeer Mhow until lUOct. 


iFoot 

AprU 13— Lleat J. C. Scott 
ten,andqu,niaat to9UthN.I„ I 
Lieut Ludlow ; date Ist AprIL 
Sum. Jm. Duncan (on laave) directed to 
sad ifTLat CawnpoKf with which he wlUdAdiity 



fc 41iti roBOVid toSTth N.X. 

Lwdfly. 47»h N.I., to duty with 9th JX4. 


ii£^' 


M^LIeut. A. ImiM to aet as adj. to SM 
I LlauU aad Ad). J. Chrittlei 

IMft N.I. Km. W. Smithto baad)*. v. Woctham 


ragtof 


axtUknr. 


Md to dutif, from Europe. — Lk 
7th N.I.-lrt Ueut. J. W. Scott. 


FURLOUGHS. 


rimble, 

tot London i and Jutta, Chllden, fiv Slnnmire. 
— 8S. Coromandel, Duneyrra, for Havre de CTraoe. 
^1, Jeeeph Winter, Hldiardion. for Liverpool. 
^Aprttl. Margaret, Rlchardion, ftnr Madras.— 
A Thalia, BMan. from London.— 4. Swallaw, 
Adam, for Mauritius : Minerva, Ulake. for Mn~ 
diBs; and dueten, Lord, forPenane and Sln^R- 
pore.— B. jUexandre, Teysaot, for ^urbon.— ti. 
Mormonp, M'Ewlng, for Liverpool.— lo. driuna. 



To Europe. — Marth 18. CapL G. Watson, 
41st N.I. on private allUrs.— Ena M. T. White, 
87th N.I.. Cpr healttL-lB. Cant B. Wood, lOth 
V.L, on private affairs.— 19. Lieut Edw. Brace, 
48th N.I., on ditto.— Assist Surg. W. F. Cum- 
mlng, toe health— 81. Lieut. F. J. Bellow, 894 
nIl. forhcaIth.-Lieut M. N. Ogilvy, 9d L.C.. 
for health.— Aii^ 3. Ens. C. A. Morris. B6th N.I., 
on private aflUrs. 

To Me of PVafiee.— March lA Capt J. W. 
Smith, 8Mh N.I.. for ten months, for health— 
April 6. Lieut. W. Elsey. 4Sd Madras N.I., for 
eight months, for health. 

7b dttaUe ^ Motaeea and Java— -March 19. 
AsslstSurg. W. Stevenson, aen., for eight months 
for health. 

To Cope of Good Hope.— Ann! lA Major G. W. 
Mackensie, Bth N.l., for eighteen months, for 


SHIPPING. 

Arrinala in the River. 

MartA 4. Fannv, Bathurst, from Penang and 
Rangoon.— .5. Hannonp, McEwing, from Madras. 
—St Arjuna, Roys, from Rangoon.— lA Alexandre, 
Teyssot, from Bourbon; Hrraine, Hackman, 
from .SiiigaiHire and Penang ; and Earl KeOie, 
Werayss, from Bombay and Madias.— 111. AbgarrU, 
Doothby, from Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, Ac.— 
80. harftdk, Oreig, from Sydney and Madras.— 
88 . John Taplor, Largie, from Liverpool— 83. 
Hitme, Kennedy, ftom Salem (America).— 86. 
Lord Ami4erid, Thornhill, Rom London and Ma- 
dnu ; and Exeter, Anwyl, from Mauritius and 
\Ta».— April S. MdrVf Lucoork, from Madras. 
. Irt, lloodleBS, from Liverpool; and Rrd 
Rover, t.’lifton, from Chino.— 9. Tamarlane, Mil^, 
from Greenock and Bombay; Lprurgue, Craw. 


Frotghtto London (A; 
dead-walght, and £6 to 


BIRTHBr marriages; AND 
DEATHS. 


At Blutttpo w , theladyof Capt. Edttoid, 

8Hl iuChtndwm^^^heladyofMglcrG.Fnwr, 
of M dniffhiiCPe 

FeB.a^ At Cawnpore, the lady of Capu A. 
Fuller, 33d N.L, of a ton. 

— At FuttAiipith, Mrs. E. Antheny, of e 
daughtCT. 

MerekA At Futtyguih, the Udy of MMfw 
Stetie Hawthorne, oomnvsnding, 17th N.L, a 
daughtor. 

4 . AtChunarOhurTMn. Job. Dorand, of aaon. 

5. At Saugor, the lady of J. S. SuUlvon, Eeq., 
OBslsUnt Burgeon 16th N.I., of a son. 

10. At Deyrah Dhoon, the lady of M^jor Fred. 
Voung, commandant and supaintendant oom* 
mlssiuner, of a daughter. 

— AtCalcutta, Mrs. T. Baker, of a daughter. 

11. At Benares, thelailyof H. Stalnforth, Esq., 
of a son. 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. Chaa. Gardener, of e son. 


ahaw, Rom London, St. Helena, and Cape ; and 

Engtaud, Rear, from Mauntlus and Bombay 

la Drongan, Mackenale. Rom China, Singapore, 
foe.— 18. Serbudda, Patrick, Rom Madiaa— lA 
H. M. S. SauUtamptan, Fiaher, Rom Madras (with 
Rear-Admiral Sir Edw. Owen on board).— lA Oi- 
Ugont, Ligonean, Rom Bourbon and Pondicherry ; 
CreUe, Morin, from Bourbon : and Freak, Bar- 
rington, Rom Singapore.— 17> Mountetuart El~ 
phinetone, Hltrhlo, Rom Greenock ; and Atex~ 
ander. Wake, Rom Mauritius.— 21. H.C.S. WU- 
Ham Fairlie, Blair, from London ; H.C.S. Bridge- 
water, Miinderson, Rom China and Madras ; and 
Mir«(>iwrance, M 'Donald, from (rieenock. — ^83. 
LlnnAMs, Winder, Rom Mauritius and Madras.— 
26. Georgian, Laud, Rom Philadelphia.— Map 1. 
H.C.S. IHtnira, Watson, from London, and Jeene 
Uabrielle, Rom Bourdeaux.— 8. Gangee, Renner, 
from Liverpool ; and WUliam WUeon, Burchett, 
from Persian Gulf. 

Bopartwree from Cfdeutta. 

Marrh 1. Jean Mathilda, Pellerin, for Bourbon. 
—9. Uerope, Perkyns, for China.— 11. Diamond, 
Clark, for London.— 17 . OmmokHsA Bentinek, Tay- 
lor, for Bombay; and MsgnoHa, Elrl^, for 
“ Bton (America).— 83. Jetdg Nugmtf, Win" 


13. At Entally, Mrs. W. Ewin, of a daught 

14. At Patna, the lady of Wm. Lambert, ksq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

16. At Ellichpore, the lady of Capt. Hugh Ro- 
bison, H. 11. the NJaam’s service, of a daughter, 
atill-bom. 

17. At Butar, the laily of Albert Matthews, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. P. J. O'Brkii, of a sou. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Martin, of a son. 

la AtCalcutta, theladyof P.Peard, ^q., of 
Bson, still-born. 

19. At Calcutta, Mn. T. Grabam, of a son. 

S(X At Delhi, the lady of Lieut. coL J. H. Lit- 
tler, 14lh N.L, of a daughter. 

82. At Calcutta^Mrs. A. Courage, of a ckinghter. 

84. At Mhow, tne lady of Inletii, and Qu.iiiasL 
Lieut. C. D. Blair, of a son. 

85. At Balasorc, the lady of Henry Ricketta, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

87. At Patna, Mrs. Samuel Da Costa, of a 
daughter. 

891 At Calcutta, Mrs, James Bowbear, of a 
daughter. 

.W. At Calcutta, Mta. Carbery, of Dumimtollah, 
ofastUl-bomchlld. 

— At Loodlanah, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
John Butler, 3d N.L, of a son. 

— \t Meerut, the lady of Major P. M. Hay, of 
a daughter. 

— At Klatnogur, the lady of the Hon. Robert 
Forbes, of a son. 

31. At Calcutte, Mrs. C. C. Rabdialm, of a 
stlll-bom son. 

AprU 1. At Noacolly, the lady of C. O. Blagrave, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Dum-Dum, the lady of CapL Chaa. Gra- 
ham, horse artilleiy, of a son. 

8. At Barrah Sanarun, the lady of W. Hltikey, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

A At Calcutta. Mn. W. II. Bolst, of a dauAter. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Geo. WoodTEsq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mn. J. Codho, of a son and 
heir. 

4. At Calcutta, Mn. John Brown, of a davglitM'. 

— At Scebporo, the lady of CapL Pater Roy, of 
the brig oieella, of a daughter. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. Jonn Heberlet, of a con. 

6. At Calcutta, Mn. C. P. Chater, of adaiudiier. 

9. At Alipore. thelady of N. J. LelghtODin^.. 
of a {laughter. 

— At Calcutta, tlw wife of Capt. J. W. J. 
Outcly, 28th N.L, of ason. 



UMtoJy or Whk Woodla, Xtqn 


» At JoMm Min. J. B. Lonun, ofo third mo. 
IS AtCrnfMig. thcilad^^. OMldh« 

dnl^rifli^lcOa Os ft fltti* 

•B. At ChourtaghM, Ibi. e, H^StapIeton. ofa 


8uBm» Hr. SoiAla Atktanonj of a 

^Mk CUcntU. Mr. Ftandi Comdiiu. of a ■os. 
17/At Calcutta, the lidy of W. Twining, Eaq., 

lady of Alrx. Jackeon, Eiq., 

M.D., of a son. 

IS At Mymniiaiilg, the bdy of R. Waller, Eiq., 
of ajoQ. 

o At ^Acutta, the lady of Robert ThonhtQ. 
Eaq., of a Mn. 

» At Caloitta, Mn. O. ll.PoOle. of aeon, 
i— At Bdtekonah. Mra V. Jewell, ofaun. 

SQi. At Calcutta, the lady of J. R. Martin, Eaq., 
iifadiv-^ — 

^At 


. Ufa. C. P.Fl«on,oradanghter. 
^•AtCalcntta, Mn. WMeBym, of adaughter. 
n. At HaAieciba^, the lady of B. T. Harper, 

Roaaiio, ofaaon. 
— At Boitaeoniuli, (h^tta, the wlA of Mr. 
C. T. Campbell, mooiadt, of a daughter. 

M. At Barradtpoor, the lady oT Oliver .«<pan, 
Eaq., eradaughtnT 


MARRIAGn. 

Job. a At Muttra, Ueut. Geo. Hutchhiga, dSth 
jwcgt., to Mn. Dunlap, widow of the late Mr. Anbt. 
fii^W.L. Dmlap. 


SS. At Balobnore, 

a G. C. Chamben. 


near Malda, Mr. J. A. 


Mereh A At Kamptee, Joaeph Lawrance, Eaq. 

1 ertaoluhiDcnt, to Charlotte Mat* 


Brawn, to Min ( 

Marth A At I 

Madraa medkal « 

thewa. eldeat dau^ter of the late Chpt. Hatthewa, 
STth N.l. 

a At Ceicntta, WIlllaRi, aemnd aon of John 
Cape, Eaq., to bophia, second daughter of Wm. 
Duddcll, Eiq., of Warwickahlre. 

M. At Dacca, Mr. A. DaCoata to Mary Ann, 
eldeat daughter of Lieut. Col. Ll^, oommaiidiiifl 
the nrovincial battalion at Banda. 

91. At Futtehgurh, Lieut. F. W. Bunougha, 
17th N.l., toCarohne, daughter of tbe late Ca^ 
Fenon, Bengal light cavalry. 

W* At Kchah, Uiarlea Ekina, Eaq.. 7th L.C., 
to Mtaa Julia MnwcU, daughtcrcrf Brigadier 
Maawdl, C.B., oomnuuidinglinBuiidleciuid. 

wa. At Loodianah, Capt^oull, 93d Bengal 
Inf., to Anna Sophia, third daughter of LieuuCol. 
Faithfhll, oonnuuMilng at the atation. 

I 30. At Keitah, Lieut. R. A. Maater. adl. 7th 
L.C., toMhaHenueaiy, daughter of Capt. Heu* 
neny, late of H.M.67tn ngt. 

— At Hamul Bagh, nav Ahnore, Lieut. John 
Olive, aeventh 
Eaq., of 


Glaafurd, Beugal ewoneen, to 01 
daughter of the late Britten, 
leat Hilt, Kent. 


9d LC., to Charlotte 1 
John Browne, Baq.# an 

A At Dacca, Jemea' Ounne, fSiq., ll.M. 44th 
ngt, to Mary Knibba, ddert daqghter of Edward 
Ciopley, Esq., orMymensiin. 

S At Cakutta, Ueut. iUnk M. Campbell to 
Min Petenon. 

7. AtGumwarra, Lieut. W. Abton, fiOth N.l , 
to PcudopeCikhton, ad daughter of Ueut. Col. 
S. P. Biah^ emnmandingatlhat place. 

S At OUmtta, Mr. Bei^. Breham to Mn. EUsa 

12 At Calcutta, Mr. J. J. Marquee to Min E. 
Attwood. 

17. At Geloutta, Henry T. Ralhes, Esq., of the 
civU^ioe, to Temmnuca Sophie, ddert daii^* 
ter of George lldny, Eto. 

S). At Calcutta, HTjamea O'Brien to AiiguaU, 
.^^ThoaaMFethenton, 


fifth 


lateoftheH.C.*ainvi 
91. MCeteiiUe. 1 
Cm^U deughltt uf 




Mary Ann 


wrnik 




rhAfiO. At Noneerehed. Mkra Anhe, haftfCi 
Nmtley,Em.t<lvtlauigeanet'iQma«,«gad9l. - 
2S At Buiilatul, Mis.Lu« Pounan.orDaeen 
MoriA?. At Cakuttib Mn* Carallne 8init)i, 
aged4S 

S AtCalentta, Mr. Jacob Oenaelvea 
IS At Saugor, Mary Ann. todyof iLl 
land, Baq..nnl8tantBatgeon. 

12. AtCalcntU, Oemge Angnottn, nm of Mr. 
E. W. Home, aged ftmryeui. 

13. At Calcutta. Mr. M. a Jaduon. aged IS 
17. At Cdcntta. R. C. Smith, dang^ of Mr. 

D. S. Smith, aged fiveyean. 

IS At Barracltpore. ngfor Ji 


landing SBth regt. N.L. aged 42. 
— AtCdeur - 


■tta,< 


a ftw houn, In the 82d year of hit age. Jemio 
Beation, E^.. a pntncr In the house e^ CdvHi 
and Co. 

IS At Calcntta, Mr. John Peten, aged 9S 
S2. At Calcntta. Thomas Vincent, naiqrf^. 
T.B.Soady,3dN.f.,agedtenyean: ~ 

2S. At Cdcutta, Mra. E. Do Abreo^ wifeof thO 
late Hr. Lewis De Abreo, aged 49. 

27. At Berhampnre,.. Jemea Brook, Esq., pay* 
maater for the laai^ yoeta of H.Mv4fi&iiugt. 
HeWaa nephew UrAdij^l Sir JeoeaSaai 
and brother-ln-lmr to’^ Oen. Sir John Cam» 

fCMIa 

— At the Great Gaol, 

Hughes, ag^ 44. 

2». At Calcutta, Mr. John Teyen, ap«wu»«wi 
the polk-e catabllahment, aged tq. 

2h. At Calcutta, Nr. MlS^ Slader, tUe-waitcr, 
agedM. 

— At Calcutta. Mr. John Gee, aged 4S 

April 1. At Calcutta, Mrs. Anne Gertrude HaD, 
^idow of the late Montame Hall, Eaq., aged 3S 
-> At flsJa^ Roada, on board th^.C.V 1 
■ * Mr. Ha 


Cakutta, Mr. John 


Vpllol 
Monrla. of Cakutta. 


““Snc 


vessel Sam Burns Mr. tisnry Moms, t 

S At Chiieutu, Julia ChrllaUam aget 

4. Drowned, whilst landing fnmi 
ateamer, John Beaumont, Eaq., formerly 

? At rakntta. MrR Eltaa Kdly, relict of tlu 
kte Dr. Kelly, aged 42. 

S At Bdly Gunge, MrR M. Toner, widow a 
the Ida Mr. Riding-Master Turner. 

10. At Cakutta, Maater William Jacob Vm 
Grieken, aged 10 yeaiR 

13 At^lrkynictory, kPurneoh, ofaflt, J.J 
Fitspatrick. Esa. 

17 At KlddeW* Mary, wife of Mr. P. Abei 
cromby, agadSS 

22. At Calcutta, MrR Elvira WdttblrR lady 0 
Thomas Wlltahire, ag^ 2S 

2S At Cdcutta, Mr. Charka DeuibB, fimnert' 
pniprletor of the Pokek Street Hotd, a^ M. 

si At Calnitta, Daniel McDondd, Bsq.,afth 
firm of McDonald and Co., merchanta, aM 4S 
At Calcutta, Mr. John Urquhart, head-ai 
sistant in the bulUon department H.C.V mini 


Lotap. On board 
Ghasrepore, Mr. 
light cavdiy. 


boat, a few miles frar 
Surgeon Wyatt, fit 




Bsq., to Mir 


~^ tCala^ Mr. Hum. Lewder to MiMiaefo 


jlilaliraff. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

rRACnCR os Covnsa-MARVIAL. 

Nead-Quartarst ChosUiy PMih Ftb. D 
lB30.«.Th« mciDorandR eitabliibfd i 
0.0. of the 7th Nov. I8S9, for the gaU 
ance of militory court of requntt Riwtt 
bled under tin providons of act 4 Ooi 
IV. cap. 81, arc to be comidered to be 1 
general application to courte-merUalf hoi 
under tho proridone of art. ril« ecct ■! 
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I8iii3 


of Ib0 MMv« Ardclcs of Wir, for dw 
co^iiaMe 'oi Mtloite in cons aot 

eioeeding SOO rupect/v^bere fhe drfendtnt 
ttuj be a native of India, Sueh couttt* 
martid, hetwevirt are obvibuslj tobecoDi< 
adtuted of native ofiScerSf and the awarda 
thereof to be regulated solely by the ar- 
ticle of war above quoted. 

ina ixsoanacTioir at tatot, 

FwH at. George^ Feb. 26, 1830.— The 
Right Hen. iIm Hovemor in Giuncil 
faae received with great satisfaction ad- 
vices from the Supreme Govemmenti en- 
closing a report i^m Major Burney, de- 
duty commissioner for the aflkirs of the 
Tenasaerim provinces, in which he ascribes 
the suppression of the insurrection at Ta- 
voy to the prompt and judicious measures 
adopted by the late Capt. Cuzton, of the 
19th regt. N. I., and to the steady conduct 
of the detachment under his command, 
aided by the gallant services of Sub. Con. 
ductor Corley, Staff- Seijeant Richardson, 
and Sub-Assistant Surgeon Bedford, who, 
in the absence of the artillery, mann^ and 
served the guns in the most spirited and 
effectual manner. 

Tile subsequent death of so valuable an 
officer as Capt. Cuxton is an event of dc.'ep 
regret; but it'is a great gratification to the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council to 
express his high approliation of*the ser- 
vices of the whole detachment, and, at 
the recommendation of his £xc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, to promote the following 
individuals who particularly distinguished 
themselves on tiiat occasion. 

Sub-Conductor T. C. Corley, of the ordnance 
departmait, to beaconductor. 

Staff Seijmnt J. Richardson, of tho oommisia- 
rlat department, to be a suboveneer. 

Acting Apothecary H. Bedford to be sn spo- 
thsouy. 

Nalque Xtoeaiapay, light eompany I9th regt. 
N.I., to be s jemidar t end privates Madar Sam, 
Chinaoo, Runglah, Allandy, and Shaik Thmoo, 
who were on tbs magaslne guard, to be hsvUdaii. 

The whole to be borpo as suimrnume- 
raries until vacancies occur to bring them 
on the strength of their respective corps 
and departments. 

VULQHBRKY HILLS. 

Heait-Quarters, Ch9vJUrifPlam,March 15 , 
1830.— Great inconvenience having been 
experienced by officers on the Neilghcr- 
ries, who have proceeded there on sick cer- 
tificate without ascertaining previously that 
no public accommodation can be appro- 
priated 10 them ; the Commander-in-chief 
desires diet all officers, previous to apply- 
ing for leave to proc^ to that elation, 
ihaU inform themselves by a direct appli- 
cation to the qmqrter-master general of the 
army, or the officer commanding on the 
hUli^ wbat quarters cen be allotted to 
them; and in the application to the adjutant 
graonl it is required that thtoo m ma nd ia g 


offlear of flia regiteentsbaltffirifodly 
that the officer appityistf fovleoewhiMsito 
■o, or that, he Ip.proeeeding fo raeid# tailh 
afriend wltolutfaccominodalioihiDrliiaB. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

- CAR. rOLLARTOH. 

ffead ^Quarters, CkoultryFla^, FA. 19, 
1830.^ — At a European Gfflcnd Court- 
Martial held at Fort SL George^ on the 
12th Feb. 1830, of which Lieut. Col. E. 
M. O. Showers, 2d horse brigade, is pn^ 
sident, Capt. James Fullerton, of die 17th 
regt. N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charge ; — 

£»argc.— For scandaloua and infampde 
behaviour, such as is uabecomiilg the cha* 
racter of an officer and agendeman, in 
the following instancee : , 

1st. In having, at Madriii( on the dth 
Jai^ 1880, when in the disguise of a post- 
man, at a masked ball given by the Hon. 
James Taylor, Esq., member of council, 
delivered lo Mrs. Eliza Macleane, the wife 
of Major Thomas Macleane, of the Eu. 
ropean regiment, and secretary to the mi- 
litary board, an open writing, sconilously 
and abusively addressed, and containing 
scurrilous andpbusive matter,- thereby de- 
lilierately and intentidhally offering, when 
in disguise, a premeditated insult to a 
lady. 

2d. In having, at Falavcram, on the 7th 
Feb, 1 830, in an official letter of thot date 
to the address of the deputy adjutant ge- 
neral of tlie army, notwithstanding his ac- 
knowledgment of having personally deli- 
vered the open writing alluded to in the 
first instance of charge, and notwitlistaod- 
ing his having been informed of the dis- 
tress he had thereby occasioned, positively 
refused eitlier to disavow his knowledge of 
the contents of the writing in question, or 
to make the appropriate apolo^ prepared 
and transmitted to him in an official letter 
of the same date by Major B. R. Hitching^ 
deputy adjutant general of (he army, 
which jpolugy, as a gentleman, it was his 
(Capt. Fullorton’s) duty to have made, 
as the only reparation he could then offbr. 
— 'The above being in breach of the nrti. 
cles of war. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

Finding. — The court, havinc most mo. 
turely weighed and considered the whole 
of the evidence brought forward in support 
of the prosecution, os well os what ^ 
prisoner, Capt. James Fullerton, of fho 
17th regt. N.I., has urged iu bis dcfonce^ 
and the evidence in supptM thereof, is or 
opinion ; 

On the first instance of charge, that tlw 
prisoner is guilty of dcliverio^ a nole to 
Mrs. Elisa Macleane, at a ^sked ball, 
Bcurrilously and abusively addreiaed, and 



3a fC^ 


•BPlftlrifff jCllwaWM »Dd,nHWMlTO Ol^ttOT; 
tniCjiiwei^ilb biu of d^dtanuriy wi in. 
taOfioMlly dfiSning; when in «&guiee» • 
pmmeditaiad insolt to a lady, as it d6n 
not appear that he waa either acquainted 
with the objectionable portbf the oddreM 
or itavBontenta. 

'^Mhe second inaUnce of charge, that 
^fbfprrupner did decline the disavowal of 
difrg^sientaof the note in question, and 
% make the proposed apology, but the 
court attadies no criminality to the same. 

The court is further of opinion, that the 
prisoner is not guilty of scandalous and 
infamops behaviour, such as is unbecom. 
ing the character of an officer and a gen- 
tleman. 

Sentenee.-^The court, having found the 
prisoner guilty to the eitent above stated, 
doth sentence him, the said Capt. James 
Fullarton, of the 17th regt.-M.I., to be 
reprimanded in such manner as his Exc, 
the Commander-in-diief may think fiti 

The finding and sentence having been 
returned to the court for revision from the 
illegality of the latter, after the acquittal 
of the criminal part of the charge, and for 
furtiter consideration of the evidence, the 
following is the revised finding. 

Revuedjindmg on the charge in lioth in. 
stances^that the pfisoner is not guilty ; 
and the court does, therefore, acquit him 
of the same. 

The court wishes to represent to his 
Ezc. the Commander>in.chief, that it is 
still of die same opinion as stated in the 
former finding; but os it is now aware 
diat the offence ascribed to the prisoner, as 
not being in any degree of a nature affect, 
ing good order and military discipline, 
can only fall within the cognizance of a 
conrt-ntartial, inasmuch as such offence 
may be held to be within the provisions of 
orticle xxvi. of section ziv. of the articles 
of war, it considers die prisoner entitled 
to an acquittal generally. 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) G. T. Walzeb, 

Lieiit.-General. 

Remarks by' his Esc. the Commander. 
in*chief : 

The prisoner, Capt. Fullarton, having 
being thus acquitted, he will forthwith join 
bis regiment. It will, however, be rntis- 
foctory to the injured party to learn, that 
this acquittal proceeded from the convic- 
tion that this gentleman was not a^uaint- 
ed with the contents of the insulting note 
he delivered ; and as the cowardly projec- 
tor baa not yet dared to acknowledge the 
authorsliip, it ia but rational to supptm 
(what is indeed borne out by die vulgarity 
of the language), that ft must be the pro. 
duction of some veiy low and ignorant 
persons, who took advantage of the inno- 
cent mi^e of procuring lettera adoplH by 
die prisoner, and be must bo thus viewed 
as beneath the considaration of die respccU 


aUalbmUy thttsaasailpd j andhquisthaao 
fbr furtfank sadaffictoiy to them to bo 
lievbd from the niippimon, that any ope 
in thdr own society could descend to an 
act so uaJiKOiniDg the diitocter of a 


iMsieir Baaiiraxoir. 

Bead-Quarter$t CUMfiy Ptotof Feb* 19^ 
1830.— At a Europeen Geaeml Ceuit- 
Martial assembled et Komptae on the 8di 
Jan. 1890, of which L{eut.-Col. H* Bawd- 
ier, 7tb regt., is president, Ensign ChOileB 
Henry St. John Babington, of the Euro- 
pean Regiment (late 2d Eunq>. Regt.), 
was arraigned on die following charge 

Obnge.— For scandalous and infamous 
bdiaviour, such os is unbecoming the clia* 
racter of an officer and a ganUeman, in 
the following instances. 

1st In having, at Kamptae, on 8th 
Sept 1 889, by a written document of the 
same date, bearing his ugiuture, fraudu* 
lently pledged a house, his property, os 
security for die sum of Madras Rs. 799, 
to Nundcraum Moolchund, shroff, not- 
withstanding that be (Ens. Babington) 
had previously, by a written document, 
bearing liis signature, and dated on the 
3d of May preceding, pledged die oaid 
house as security for die sum of Madras 
Us. to Soorabjee, aucUoneer, which 
aecurity^till remained uncancelled. 

2d, In hiring, at Kamptee, on the 13th 
Sept. 1829, by a written document of dio 
ume date, bwing his signature, fraudu- 
lently pledged the above-mentioned house 
as security for the sum of 1,719 Nagpoor 
Rs. to Veersalingum, merchant; nob- 
withstanding that the said house sdil re- 
mained pledged as security to Soorabjee^ 
auctioneer, and to Nunderam Moolchund, 
shroff, as above stated. 

3d. In havings at Kamptee. on dm 
1.3di Sept. 182i^flrauduleDtl3r altered the 
date of the aforesaid security, given by 
him, as above stated, to Veersalingum, 
merchant, from the “ tliirteendi " to the 
** first '* of Sept. ; thereby pving the said 
Veerasalingum a prior claim to Nundiv 
raum Moolchund, shroff, to whom he hod 
pledged the above-mentioned house on 
the 8th of the same month, as above stated. 

4th. In having, at Kamptee, on or 
about the 24th Oct. 1829, fraudulently 
made over and delivered a bay horse, bis 
property, to Soorabjee auctioneer; not- 
withstanding that the said horse stood at 
the dme, conditionally pledged to Horma- 
gee and Company, uiereliont^ in part of 
security, for the sum of 680 nipem, as 
granted by a written document, dated at 
Kamptee, on the 21st Sept. 1829^ and^ker- 
iflg bis (Ens. Babington's) ugnatuie. 

5th, In having, at Kjun^cey on tlie 
20th Oct. 1829, in an official letter of the 
same date, liearing his signatura^ iadad> 
dressed to ** tbt adjutant of the Sd Europ. 





BcgL,*' ftlwlj «tal«dr tlwt be (Eng. Be- 
bington) Ind hot tfien eny wp\f 

firom Mehin> Griffifbi ahd Company, ire- 
apecting certain bills drawn by him on 
England; notwithatanding thathe was, at 
the time, in poasesaion or a letter ftom 
Messrs. Griffith and Company to his ad- 
dress, dated at Madras on the ISth Sept. 
1829, having reference to the very bills in 
question, and declaring tliat they bad also 
written to him previously on the same sub- 
ject on the 22d of the same month.— The 
above being in breach of the articles of 
war. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding . — The court, having most ma- 
turely wmghed and considered the whole 
of the evidence which has been adduced in 
support of the prosecution, together with 
what the prisoner, Ens. C. H. St. J. Ba- 
bington, ofthe European Begt., has urged 
in his defence, and the evidence in support 
thereof, is of opinion : 

On the first instance of charge, — that 
the prisoner is nut guilty, and does there- 
fore acquit him thereof. 

On tlie second instance of charge,— that 
tlie prisoner is guilty, with exception of 
the words ** to Soorabjee, auctioneer,'* 
and of which it acquits him. 

On the third instance of charge,— that 
the prisoner is not guilty of fraudvlenily 
altering the date, and docs therefore ac- 
quit him. 

On the fourth instance of charge,- that 
the prisoner is guilty. 

On the fifth instance of charge, — that 
the prisoner is guilty. 

The court is further of opinion, that 
the prisoner's conduct, as set fordi in the 
second, fourth, and fifth instances of 
charges was scandalous and infamous, such 
as is unbecoiping the chanpter of an offi- 
cer and a gentleman. 

Sentence.— The court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the above extent, does 
sentence him, the said EnS. Charles Henry 
St. John Babington, of the European 
Regt. (late of the 2d Europ. Regt.) to be 
discharged from the service. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) G. T. Walker, 
Lieut. Uen. and Commander-in-chief. 

Mr. Babington is to be struck off tlie 
strcngtli of the army ftrom the date of the 
publication of this order at Nagpoor, and 
directed to proceed to tlie presidency, and 
on his arrival place himself under the or- 
ders of tiie.Town-major of Fort St. George. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

IforcA S. The Hon. L. O. K. Mumy, eoUector 

of kas curtoms St Blodfsk 

S. Smslky, Esq., oolleetarof Madras. 

E. F. EU^, Esq., superintendent of pcdlos. 

AaM 90> T. A. Oakes, Ant Judge of provincial 
cowtm spp^ anddicuUftiv entre division. 



ao. J. F, Bishop. Esq., head asslitaiit to cdlse^ 
torof Trichl^lyr^ 
liar 4. B. msar. Esq., aasMsattooellsetor 
of GiOjUlle 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Web. 19. The Rev. R. A. Dentoa, B.A., to set 
as Junior chaplain at presidency. 

The Rev. F. Spring, D.A., to act as chaplaiii to 
gairisoiiof Fortst. OMrge. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTI^ 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

FVirf St. Geofget Jan. 2S, 1830.— Superintend. 
Surg. Jss. Annesl^, tnuisr. from Hydersbsd sub- 
■id. force to oentw dlvlshn of anny, v. M'Cabe 
resigned. 

Superintend. Surg K. Macaulay app. to set In 
cenhne division of army during emplo^ent of Mr. 
Annisisy on a special duty. 

SupertaHend. Surg. W. S. Moore, M.D., tnmsf. 
bom Dooab to Hyderabad subsid. force, v. An- 
nesley, from Istof March 1830. 

Surg. D. Donaldson to be staff surgeon to tmops 
in Dooab, from Ist Mardi 1830. 

Surg. W. Turnbull to he garrison surgeon at 
Bellary, v. Donaldson, from 1st March 1830. 

IIM "S.l. Sen. Lieut. H. Lee to he capt, v. 
Tucker invalided ; date SOth Jan. 1830.— Super- 
num. Lieut. John ^Tainsh admitted on eflbctive 
strength of 11th regt. to complete its estah. 

Lieut. CoL Lindsay, Europ. regt., transfrsrsd to 
invalid estab.. at his own request. 

Capt F. W.Mcngan, 1st N.I., tnnafcRed to ditto 
ditto. 

Jdn. 86.— In/bnfrv> Sen. MMor Fred. Browne, 
from 2Sth N.I., to be heuU coL, v. Uatherly re- 
tired ; date 22d Jan. 1830. 

Sbth N.I. Sen. C.ij>t. W. Isacke to be mqjor and 
Sen. Lieut. R. J. Nixon to be capt. in su& to 
Browne prom.; date sSd Jan. 1830. — Supemum. 
Lieut. Geo. Ilalnin admitted ou effective strength 
of regt. to complete its estab. 

Irtfbnttv. Sen. Major M. J. Harris, from 6th 
N.I., to belieut. col., v. Lindsay Invalided; date 
23d Jan. 183a 

Gth N.I. Sen. Capt. B. McMaater to be major, 
and Ben. Lieut. T. A. Howard to be c^it., in suo 
to Harris prom. ; date 83d Jan. 183a 
IsfN.J. Sen. Lieut. C. G. Scott to be capt., v. 
Morgan invalided ; date 83d Jan. 1830. 

Supemum. Lieuts. C. J. Cole, 6th, and J. C. 
Foriesciie, Ist N.I.. admlttedon eflbctive strength 
of their respective regts., to eomplele their esta- 
btialimait. 

Major J. F. Palmer, 3th L.C.. tnnsf. to InvMid 
establlBlmient. 

LieuU Buckle, assist, civil engineer In northem 
division, to be civil engineer, v. Capt. Diewry 
proceeded to Europa 

Capt. Campbell, aaslst. civil engineer In centra 
division, to nave temporary charge of dutieaof 
civil engineer of that diviaion, from date of Capt. 
A. Cotton’s embarkation for Europa 
Jan. 89^-6M L.C Sen. Cant. Jidm Watkins to 
he maj., and Sem LieuU R. B. Fltaribbon to bb 
capU, V. Palmer invalided; dateS7th Jan. 1830i— 
Supornum. LieuU H. Fraser admitted on eflbctlvw 
atroDgUi of legu toeompleteits estab. 

Sen. AabU Surg. W. A. Hughssto be soig., W. 
M'Cabe; datelt^ Jan. 183a 
Cadet of Artillery J. L. Banow admitted oa 
ntalka ttid Diraio to S&Antn 
Lieut. Col. B. W. Lee, S8th N.I.. pannltted to 
moosed to Europe, and to xeOn bom tha Hod. 
Componyheervloa, 

Feb. 18.-8(k N.J. Sea. Ena. R. Mackoiiia to bb 
UenU, u.Cmotgadsc.; data 91k Jin. IBlk- 



mimliurw of oi 

^wSi«^-C »H. F. Thorabiiir. ILM . liA mt. 
to hovt tannorary clu^ of ^int-piMloDw of 
ChdMo Hotitttal at Trlpanora. 

CMt'R* Taylor, lit N.I., pannltted to xeClra 
flrgpllaii. Company taertlce mmSlat Feb. 

*. Mh BT.T. Son. J.ieut.C.Cleinaiia lobe cant., ▼. 
JohlMtaii invalided ; date 17th Feb. ISdlk^upeT- 
ttum. Lieut. T. O. Silver admitted on eflbdve 
naicth of nigt. to eomplete ita ertab. 

Supcmum. Ena, F. C. Hawkliia admitted <m cf- 
Cectiva stmigthof 10th N.l. to complete Itc ertab. 

Feb. 23.— let tr.I. Sen. Lieut. J. E. WilUama to 
becapt., v. Taylor retbed; date22d Feb. 1830.— 
Supenium. Lieut. Fred. Gottieux admitted cm ef- 
factlve etiength of regt. to complete Ita eatab. 

Aaalat. Sutr. D. Falccmer to be medical officer 
to slUah of Guntoor, v. Surg. Hughea prom. 

n$ad-Qumrt«n, Feb. 10, 1830.— Lieut. CoL H. 
DovacaEamovM from Slat to SOth N.l, 

LleuU CoL R. Short'lenioved ftom 47th to Slat 
N.I. 

Lieut CoL W. B. Spry (late prom.) poated to 
47th N.l. 

FU. Id.— Capt. T. Eaatment, Sgth N.I., ramov- 
od rifle a^hiaown requeat, and per^ 


Slug; 

AM ^ 

MrvldeaatdlqKinror 


AbriM. Su^.' j; J. hla 



44th N.I« toactaama- 
and Canara 


mltted to 

Feb. 17.— Lieut M. Campbell nmoved ftnm let 
to 8d bat artillery. 

R tmovaU and PuMna* Hi MMieal liepartmmt. 
6urg.R.WtlllamafromM bat. artillery to flth N.l. i 
Suig. J. RidimoiMi fhim 8th N.l. toSd hat. artil- 


l^l^urg. J, Norria from Is^horm brig^c to Surg. D. Reid from 


, 1.1. s Surg. J. Irving. M,D.. from 4^ N.I.^ 

to lat Hone Bnipide; Sura. W. A. Hugha (late 
prcaa.) poated to 48d N.L; Aaalat Surg. C. C. 
Johnaon removed from doing duty under garrlaon 
■uigeon of Bellary to87th r^^ 

Feb. la— Lieut M. Cempbell to act ea adJ. to Sd 
hot artillery, v. Mortimer realgned. . 

Lieut O. Hsiiiend,5letN.I.,toaet ea qu.maBt, 
interp., and paym. to that cwpa, v. Blaxlandre, 


_ J. W. Laurie.' 11.0., re- 

movad Rom Iflth N.L to C tinap of Sd bMgada 
hormartllleiy. ^ 

Jforab lA— Lieut CoL S. Maitln mnoved/ 

8th to 5th L.C.: and Lieut fi« V 
ftom 5th to 8tli ditto. ^ ' 

Capt P. Farqi 

Ca , __ 

]or of brigade in provlnceaof MMabar i 

iiring abaenca <a Cipt Macdonald on alck oertl- 
flcate ; date SOth Fab. 

Lieut E. Roberta. 40th N.I., to act at fort adl. 
of Maauliptfnmt datedth Dee. less. 

Lieut J. M. Macdonald to act aa ad), to lat L.C., 
during abacnce of Lieut Munaey on aldl eartifl' 
cate I date ISth FeK 

Lieut H. Cramer to act aaqu.naaat, interp., and 
paym. during abwoce of Lieut Rattray, on tick 
certificate; ute 10th Feb. 

Lfeut. B. M*EM*ahMr to act aa ad), to 14th 
N.Luduring abaengpof Jbteut Young, on duty to 
Ca B BP iioi e; dateSM Feh 

AfonA 17.— Capb W. Cotton. 10th N.I.. app. 
to charge of d^t of WalbOahhad for detalla of 
tnglmenta on foreign aervice, v. Robertson pro* 
ceeded to Join his corps. 

Lieut J. AUardycc. 83d L.I., to act u qu. malt., 
interp., and paym. to that cotim, v. Prior prom. 

Remmab and Pnatina* in MfMrat Drparimmt, 

jg. D. Reid from 5Sa to ^ 

lie ftom 4th to 52d N.l. ; Assist. Surg. j; Caawai: 


Feb. SO.— Capt Wro. Johnaton (recently tranaf. 
to inv. eatab.) poat^ to 4th Nat Vet Bat at Din- 


Fob. 83.— Aaaiit Sun. T. J. R. 

I garrlaon hcMpital of Fcut St George 
to do duty wlSiH.M.45th regt 

Assist Surg. J. Kellie removed ftom garriaoa 
ditto to do duty with H.M. royal regt. 

Fob. 86.— Lieut J. Byng, flth L.C., to act aa 
jMumaat, Interp., and paym., v. Knou ; date 6Ch 

Lieut J. H. Machraire, 9th N.L. to act as qu. 
maat. Intern., and paym., during abs enc e of Lieut. 
RobfM on duty to Arnee ; date flth Feb. 

Ueut Lavle to act aa ridina-muter to lat Inig. 
bone artillery I 11th Aug. lflS9, v. Oakes prooeed- 
ipgtosca. 

Lieut J. Hutchings, 33d N.I., to aecranpany 
CoL Armatroog, proceeding on a tour of Inspec- 
tion and nview to Hutryhur; date 17th Febb 

Ena. Kennedy to act asadjutant 14th N.l., until 
iiirther ordara 1 dateSOthJan. 

Eoa. J. SeagKt toact as qu. : 
wymaat of flth N.L, v, Rlpi 
rurthte Olden; date Sd Feb. 

Far* at. Oaorarp MarOi S.— Supernuni. Lieut 
Smith admitted on effiHtive atmgUiaf Sflth 

tfmrOiB^tnfimtry. San. MailorChaa. Rundall 
N.l. to bt Bait eoL, v.Onnsby, doc.« 


ftom 33cl to 86th N.L ; Aaalat. Surg. J. L. Oerides 
ftom 89th toWh N.l. ; Assist Surg W. H. Cottle. 
M.D.. posted to 18th N.L ; Assist. Surg. D. F. 
Macleod app. to do duty with 25th N.l. 

Rentoutth and Patting* nf Vrterinarft aargaent, 
J. r. Ralston from Sri L.C. to 1st brig, hone artil- 
lery ; H. Hooper from 8d brig, horse artlllary to 
Sd L.C. ; C. Crafts to 2d brig, none artillery, tat 
to do duty under vet. surg. of flth L.C. unni ftir- 
therordm. 

March 10.— Lieut CoL G. Hunter removedftom 
83d loOth N.L 

Lieut. CoL C. Rundall (late •prom.) poated to 
38d N.l. 

Lieut. CoL J. Hamy (late prom.) poated to flsd 
L'L 

Fort at. George, March 83.— 3d L.I. Sao. Lieut. 
J<din Johnstone tobecapt, v. Geoage, dec. ; date 
14th March IKW.— Supemum. Llaut. O. P. C. 
Kennedy admitted on eSbctive strength of regt. 

SBfA N.J. Sen. Ena. James IVlllins to be lieut., 
V. Owen retired ; dateSSd May 1888. 

Supernum. Lieut Thos. Baylea admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 58d N.l. to compleCa Its eata- 


Aasist Surge. W. H. Cottle and D. F. Macleod 
permitted to enter on general duties td anoj. 

Mr. R. Plumbe adinltted on eatob.'m an aaalat. 
aurgeoD. 


. . . H(sod-0»iertorf, Mm 

intern., aiM gon poated to SOth N.l. 


>fBr« 1 —The order for the tmuflar of IMut. 
Cid. S. Martin from 8th to 5th L.C., and Lieut. 
Col. E. L. Smythe ftom latter to fotniar iiqgt,cBn* 


2Mh N.l. Sen. Capt Thoi. Con to be mq)or, 
and San. Usut Jolm MUlato be apt. In auc. to 
Rundall prom. ; date ad Hard; 1830— Supetaum. 
Uaut. M. T. Yaudeedmitted attoflbctive strength 
of regt 

Jhupemim. Ena. Arthur Vonley admitted on 
eCseUvc sticngth «f 51et N.I. to eeinplete ttsoatali. 

i;apt T. B. Fonlae, mh N.Im to be peyiUMtar 
at presuicncy from lit May. v. Wataon resigiied. 


Aaslatsnt Suigk T. Willy and J. J- Purvia app. 
to do duty with H.M. 13th Drafloona. 
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FUBLOUOHS. 



\m.] 




»1 


=a*!!HSA“ri!S?^ &S:^t«£S2: 


AMtati 8ui«. A. PmMmd^'cIk 
C heny, lit L.C.. for lMdUi.-«9. 
C, Rdcton, OQ private 


iS. Comet T. 


T. H. Hall, European regt 
C. Lethbridce. tid N.l ' 


Cant. 

I^-Capt. W. Hamllcan. 4th 


L.C.— Lieut. C. Oannett, S4tli N.I. 

Tn Caietattu— Feb. Hi. Enb J. S. Mackenale, 
4HUt N.I., for slxmontlifl.. 


To S»a.—Jm. 2!i. Lieut. T. A. A. Munwy, Ut 
L.C., for four montha, for lyealth. 

roncBl/eif.— Eha. J. V. WHkfauon, OUi reigt., to 
Euro|)& 


SHIPl’ING. 

Arrivata. 

Mmvh 3. ll.M.S. Challenger, Fronnantle, from 
Calcutta.— 4. Ahgnrrie, Boothby, from Boinbav. 
CaiiiiBiinrG, ami (.oloinbo.— U. Mmr^, Lucnxik, 
fnnii ('a1( utta.— H. Nmfktlk, Grelff. frinn New 
Niiuth Wales, tiwan itivei, and Keeling UL-iiid. — 
10. Exporter, Anwyl, from Mauritius.— 11. hard 
Amherst, ThotuhIU, from l.ondon and Madeira ; 
Urluinee, Hayes, from Calcutta; and Urongun, 
McKcnaiu, from Siiiga|ioro, Malacca, and Puiang. 
— 1;!. Serbudda, Patrick, »iv\ Euteidiaiut, (‘ru|i, 
Ixith frean MaiirlLiua.— Hi. H.M.b. Ze^, Prid- 
haiii, Cnnu New South Wales.— JM. Claud tnr, 
lleathnm, from Bimllpatam.— 31. At jran/Ier, 
Wake, from Mauritius.- .4;»rt/ 1. BrUanttlu, Gon- 
salves, from Bombay.- S. lAnnerue, W Inder, fnim 
Mauritius.— tt. ll.M.S. Southamjdun, Kuher (bear- 
iigi the flag of Rear- Admiral Mr £dw. Owen), 
from Triiu-omallcx*.— it AtUu, Allen, from Mau- 
ritius; and Crurguui, Laud, from Pluladelphia. 
—10. 1I.C.S. liridgofvater, Maiideiaon, from China 
(dlsmasleit) ; and IVtlUam tVlUom, Burcliett, from 
lloinbey. — 13. Shaw Bi/rawgim', Ueyts, from 
Bimrlmn. — Hi. Hofjartx, Corbyn, from Calcutta. — 
23. CVcMM-. Watts, from London, Mwleira, and 
Cape.— dO. Maptutt, Ramlrezo, from Manilla and 
iylagaitare.—Map 4. Miutrfot, llbike, from Cal- 
cutta — 0. MiUra, Bugg, from Lrnidon and Ca|H>. 
—15. Sir Archibald CampbeU, Uoberlbon, from 
Port Louis.— i^vuidenew. Ford, ftom Calcutta. 

Departuree. 

3rnrch 2. Eiwfior, Edmonds, for Pondicherry 
and London ; and Earl KclUe, Wemyss, for Masu- 
lipatam and Calcutta. — 4. ll.M.S. Challenger, 
Freemantle, for TrincomaUoe. — 11. Ahgarr$a, 
Boothby, for Calcutta.— 13. Ewfolk, Urefg, for 
Calcutta.- IB, ll.M.S. Zebra, Pndham, fur Trin- 
comallee.— 19. Exporter, Anwyl, for Calcutta.— 2v. 
iMTd AmAtrsf, Thornhill, for ^cutta.— 24. Marp, 
Lurcnck, fur'Calcuttu. — 90. Drongan, McKemde. 
for Calcutta.— il;ir 111. Uellanee, Hayes, for Mau- 
ritius.— 2. Alemtidet, Wake, (be Lskapllly and 
t'olcutta.— 3. Serbtidda, Patrick, fur Calcutta. - 
4. Huerphaltu, ('rib|i, for Masulipatam and Moul- 
iiicin; and Linuaua, Winder, for Eskapilly and 
Calcutta.—!). H.M.S. Southamptoti, Fisher, on a 
cruise. — 14. Il.t'.S. Bridgewater, Momleraon, for 
t'alcutta.-^fi. CJauAlne, Ileatlioin, fur laindon ; 
lU. Ueurgmu, Itaud, for Calcutta. — Mapi, Ilo- 
bartt, ('nr1>)-n, fur Mauritius. — Atlaa, Allen, 
for Mnuritius. — 0. Shaw Bitramgnre, Beyts, for 
t'alcult.a, and Esjana, Ramlresii, fur llourlKin.— 
H. Cteedr, Watts, for Calcutta. — 14. Uuira, Hugg, 
for Calcutta — Hi. tViUuan, Maher, for Penang 
and Singapore.— 19. 1’rwUetice, Ford, fw lamdon. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Fob. 14. At Bangalore, the lady of CapL Camti- 
bcll. :nA N.I., ofailaughtcr. 

17. At Madras, tlie lady of C. M. Luahlngton, 

®«l-. . 


ioi At KullHilghee, the lady of Lieut. J. 
Stiettell, 1st L.C., of a daughter (since dead. 

SO. At MaArm, the lady of Andrew Robertson, 
£sn., civil service, of a daughter. s 

^2. At Poonomallee, the imy of Dr. Woodford, 
Il.C.S., of a sou. 

jdiUtt.Jour. VoL. 3. N. S. Nu. iQ. 


9L At ^ My of CM* Ti B. jepm, P 

44tb N.L, of a daiiriitCT. ' ' 

— At DharwarTraeuidy of Capt. T. 6. Wa 
tBth M.l, nf a dau^ter. ^ 

SS. At Royapoomm, the wlfbof Mr. J. R. Leal, 
of a daughter. 

£8. AtCh 


N.L. of a daumter. 

AforcAB. AtT 
Evans, 


(A2. AtTrichlnopoly, thclady of 
fort BdiutantatOMt Btotlon,of ad&Mter. 
3. At Trichiuntely, the lady of DrevM^pt. 
Nayhw, H.M. BMto regt., of a 


ooty, the lady of Lieut E. Home, 30th 

.V. 

•jet. 

'MpU 

— At Bangalote, tlie buly of Lirut. A. M'MoIr, 
quarter maou, interp., and pay mast. 15th regt., 
of a daughter. 

4. At Madras, the lady of Ma)or C. H. CAinp- 
bdl, Bengal artillery, of a son. 

— At Codiin, the lady of Dr. MaodougaU, of a 
aon. 

5. At Trannuebar, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Wright, chaplain at Trlchmonuly, of a daughter. 

(i. At Rajatimundry. the lady of Lieut Darby, 
22d N.I., ofasoo. 

0. At Mangalore, the My of John Walker, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

in. At Trkhinopoly, i|hc lady of Capt ’'John 
Fulton, 14th N.I., and^puly assist qu. mast, 
gen. 8. D., of a daughter. 

12. At Madras, the wife of Mr. Wm. Taylor, of 
the quaiter master general's oilice, of a son. 

14. At Bangalore, Mrs. W. 11. Jones, of a 


HI, At Quilon, the lady of Capt G. Farb, 1st 
1..C., of H daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Assist Surg. J. L. 
Geddes, !)th N.I., of a son (since dead). 

21. At Kain|iU'u, near Nsgimre, theladyof Dr. 
Pearse. 37tli N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Cuddalorc, the laily of Cnpl. S. Stuart, 
of a daughter. 

23. At Block Town, Mrs. A. Burton, of a 
daiii'liler. 

24. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Moberly, do- 
putv secrct.iry military Imurd, of a son. 

ai At I'uddalore, the wife of Mr. B. D'Vaa, of 
A daughter. 

2!). At Madras, Mrs. P. DcCcles, of a daughter . 

31. AtMadras, Mrs. A Peters, of a daughter. 

April 1. At Madras, tlie wife of Mr. George 
Datchrlor, medical board olUce, of a son. 

.1. At Vellore, the lady of Capt. W. Madeod, 
35(h N.I., of a daughter. 

C. At Madras, the lady of L. Cooper, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

Q. At Hyderabad, the lady of Capt. J. A. Moore, 
of R riougna'r. 

9. At Ilonowur, Mrs. John Guinea, of twine. 

ID. At Negapotam, the lady of Robert Nelson, 
Esci., civil service, of nson. 

— At ht. Thomas's Mount, the lady of Mi^or 
Paske. horse artillery, of a son. 

12. At St. Thomas's Mount, tlic lady of G. E. 
Kdgeome, Esq., of a son. 

~ At Ingerain, Mrs. Linares, of a son. 

M. At klodras, Mrs. He MihUt, of a sun. 

14. \t Madras, the lady of A. Kcrakoosc, Esq., 
or a ihiuchter. 

— At Viaiuiapatain, the lady of Lieut. O. Bdl, 
IJlh N.I., or a daughter. 

— At ht. Thome, Mrs. V. J. Meyers, of a 
iLuighter. 

24. At Bcigaum, the lady of Capt. 11. W. Lard- 
iH*r, .iUth N.I., of adaughtcr. 

Map 1. At St. Tliomas s Mount, the lady of the 
Rev. W. T. lUciiklusop, ihapLuii, of adaughtor. 

— At Bularum, the lady of Capt. W. Onslow, 
N turn’s artillery, of a sou. 

2. At Madras, the lady of Samuel SmlUi, Esq., 
civil Hcr\'1ce, of a son. 

— At PolmanaiT. Mis.q'honiaB MoTrb,«f qson. 

3. At Trevandrura, the Iwiy of Capt. J. N. 
Beaver, Glh N.L, of a daughter. 

4. At the Noilgherrics, the lady of Thomas Qg- 
liagan, Esq., of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of CapU Marjoribankg. 
of a son. 

a At Bangalore, tlieJady of Robert Eden, Eig., 
of a son. 


. MARKIAGF.S. 

Frh. 2. At Bangalore, Lieut. Godfrey, Madras 
arliUery, to Diana, eldest daughter of E. R. Har- 
grave, Ebq, Maibraa civil service. 

(10 






R)*. 


MMullpAtam, Mr. R. S. Jamlcton, 
the sea custom department, to Wilhel- 
only daughter of the late AcUutant 
cavalry wpAt at Arcot. 

Mr. Augustus Qllles to Miss 
esh 

uullpatain /James Rankin Gibb, 
ILD., Judicial establishment at MasullpaUm, to 
Matilda Warburton, second daughter of the late 
yiuliBW. Chambers, C.B., H.M. 4Ut regt. 

IgUmptec, Joseph Lawrance, Ea(i., of the 
medical establishment, to Charlotte, el- 
ter of the late Capt. Matthews, .ITth N.I. 
' ' Crat. Wm. E. LltchfleM. dth 
Elisabeth, eldest daughter of 


Madias, 

icgt. L.C., to Sarah 

Arthur Brooke, Esq., of the dvQ service. 

.10. At Vepery, A^. and Paym. R. B. Monsell. 
Sd Nat Vet. Bat., to Miss Ann Taylor, uster-in- 
law tcrMr. Wilkins, Edinburgh house, Madras. 

a>. At Madras, Lieut, and Adj. M. Campbell, 
2d tet. artillery, tb Alice, fifth daughter of the 
late Ardi. Campbell, Esq., of Melfort, Argyle- 
shire, •» 

Aprils. At Madras, Mr. T. E. Ledsham to Miss 
Marla Victorine Smith. 

6. At Madras. Mr. H.Fox to Miss R. I. Atkinson. 
14.,^At Quiloii, Jas. I^Van-pall. Esq., youngest 
son,jMhthe late Peter IWi-pall, Esq., Netherlmd 
presfAent of Tutocorene, to Margaret Nancy, el- 
dest daughter of Mr. Robert Mackey, suiierinten- 
dent of police In Travancore. 

Map 1. At Madras, Mr. George Wellington to 
Misi Harriet S. Goodall. 

10. At Cuddalore, John S. Hall. Esq., to'IVlds 
Alicia Anne Hardy. 


Feb. 10. At Hlngolee, Elisabeth, wife of Lieut, 
and Adj. Acer, H. H. the Nisam’s service, aged 30. 

Ui. At k'aircshcwul. Lieut. K. A. M'Lca, atith 
T^. N.I.. of cholera. 

10. At Bangalore, Lieut. Col. .Tohn Lindsay, Ma- 
dras establishment, formerly of the 4Hth le^ 

S8. At Tiichinopoly, of spasmodic cholera, Ens. 
J. C. Turnbull, 51st tm. N.I. 

JtferrA 1. At Skependroog, on his route to the 
hills. E. R. Hargrave, Esq., of the Madras civil 
service. 

2. At Madras, after a service of twenty-eight 
years, Lieut. Col. Wm. Grmsby, 32d regt. N.I., 
and superintendent of ncdloe. 

5. At Royapettalu Mr. George Reddy, of the 
firm of Messrs. Grlfnthsaiwl Co., aged 'M. 

a. At .SecundrabacL beij. Mqior Josejih M. But- 
tery, Aid N.I. 

10. At Madras, Thomas, only son of Mr. Thos. 
Chamhers, aged G years. 

13. At Palamcotuh, in his twenty-seventh year, 
Capt. J. M. Oeoige. M or Palamcottah I..I. 

■— At Madras, Mm, Peter Bell, thirteen hours 
after the delivery of a male stlll-hom child. 

SO. At Madras, Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
Andrew Scott, Esq., H.C. civil service, aged.V. 

25. At Cochin, Capt. H. M. Roberts, Ute acting 
master attendant 

2!l. At Cuddapsh, Henry Williams, Esq., of the 
clvilscrvire, Madras esUbfishment. 

— At Kilpauk, Mrs. Lech Stringer, relict of the 
late Mr. James Stringer, architect at Miulras. 

April 4. At Kgmore, Mi. Win. Faulkner, sen., 
in his forty-eighth year. 

10. At (’ocanada, of liver, Helen Jane, wife of 
A. Crawley, Ksq., civil service. 

— In Black Town, Sarah, relict of ihc late Mr. 

R. Harvey, many years sclioolmaater at the Male 
Asylum, aged fiS. 

15. At mdrasi Charlotte, wife of Mr. Christian 
Jean, and daughter of the late Mr. M. .Sklllem, 
aged 10. 

17. At Bangalore, of tiever, Mary, wife of Lieut. 
Mayncs, H.M. royal ragiment, second daughter of 
Col. Armstrong, C.B. and K.C.T.S., oommand- 
ing that station. 

21. At lloianim, Mr. Sub-Assut. Surg. John 
Collins, ll.H. the Nium’sf«rvice. 

23. At Mangalore, rif liillous remittent fever. 
Ensign N. W. Deacon, 14th N.I., og^ 2.3. 

27. At Kamptce, of smail-pox, Lieut. Calma 
Davie, 7th Martras N.I. 

— At Pursewaukum. Mrs. Ann Carter, relict of 
ihc late Mr. James Carter, in her .'10111 year, 
c! At TrlKimillab, of spasmodic cholera, F.ns. 

S. W. Shairp, Madras EuroiHian regim^-nt, when 


on route with his corps firom Kiinptee to MmH- 
patam. 

— At Nttapatam, Edward Walker Peiunom 
Esq., aged 87. 

MoiTS. In Black Town, Mary Markel, wlfbof 
Hr. J. Duynavelt, aged 27. 

& At Madraa, of spasmodic cholera, Mr. James 
Wallace, ag^ 2fi. 

Latg^. At the Isle of France. W. C. BninUm, 
Esq., late of the 2d Madraa cavalry. 


Momfiap. 

^CIVII, APPOINTMENTS. 

PalUteal Department. 

MarrhilL Mr. T. Barnard, agent for govern- 
ment at Surat. 

JuAcial Department. 

Mr. J. Sutherland, puisne judge of Sudder De- 
wannee and Sudder Foujdory Adawlut. aud visit- 
ing judicial commissioner, forConkaii and <i use- 
rat. 

Mr. B. Ironalde, puisne Judge of Sudder Do- 
wannee and Sudder Poujdary Adawlut. 

Mr. G. W. Anderson, puisne judge of Sudder 
DewalfaaeaiMl Sudder Foujdory Adawlut and visit- 
ing JuAUal commtssioher for southern Mahratta 
country. Derran. and Khandeish. 

Mr. E. M. Baillle, puisne Judge of Sudder De- 
wannee and budder PoujilarTy Adawlut. 

Mr. T. Barnard, judge and session judgeof Surat. 

Mr. G. Grant, assistant ditto ditto. 

Mr. A. Elphinston, assistant ditto ditto for de. 
tached station of Broach. 

Mr. P. W. Le Gcyt, assistant Judge and Msslon 
judge uf Poona and acting deputy agait for Sirdars. 

Mr. W. Richardson, acting assistant judge and 
session Judgeof Poona. 

Mr. D. Ilutt, assistant Judge and session Judge 
of Poona, for detached station of Sholaimre. 

Mr. G. L. Elliot, Judge and session Judge of 
Conkan. 

Mr. R. T. Webb, assistant ditto ditto, but act- 
ing as registrar to court of Sudder Dewannceaiid 
Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut. 

Mr. A. N. Shaw, acting assistant Judge luid ses- 
sion Judge of Conkan. 

Mr. D. A. Blane, sssistiint Judge and semion 
Judge of Conkan for detached station of Rutiu- 
gheny, acting political agent in Kattywor. 

Mr. E. Montgomerie, acting assistant Judi'e and 
sciwion Judge of Conkan for detacbed stathm of 
Rutnagherry. 

Mr. N. Hornby, assistant ditto ditto for detach- 
ed station of Dhoolia (ataeiit on leave.) 

Mr. W. Chainicr, Judge and sesainn fuilgeof Ah 
mciliiuggur acting at Dhcxiliafor Mr. llornliy. 

Mr. j. W. Miispratt, acting assistant Judge and 
session Judgeof Alinicdnuggur. 

Mr. Edward Grant. Jud^ and session Judge of 
Ahmcdabad. 

Mr. IJ. Drown, assistant ditto ditto. 

Territorial Department. 

Feb. Kh Mr. John Pync, collector and magis- 
trate In northern Conkan. 

Mr. W. S. Doyd, collector and magistrate in 
Candelsh. 

Mr. R. Spooner, assistant to collector In north- 
ern Conran. 

22. Mr. Gilbert J. Diene, assistant to principal 
collector in southern MoHratU country. 

25. A seamdsub-collectonte having been formed 

in the southern Mahratta oouotry, the linn, the 
Governor In Council has been pleaied|to make the 
following appinntmenu t 

Mr. Waiter Ellintt, of Madras civil eerrlco. 
sub-cnllcctor insuutliern Mahratta country. 

Mr. H. A. Hamson, fint asalstant toprlflclpal 
colleafbr in southern Molintu country. 

EltoWi ifl. Mr. W. Stubbs, principal eoUeetor 
aiM magistrate of Surat. 



IjBdO.] Register. 

Mr. R. MiUtf ■ulKCollactor, in chargeuf Broach. 
Ur. P. Stewarti lint aaibtant to principal ooUm< 
tor and teaglatrate of Surat. 

Mr. W. C. Andrews, second ditto ditto. 

Mr. Sims, supernumerary, ditto ditto. 

Mr R. G. Chambers, assistant principal collec- 
tor and magistrate of Surat. 

Mr. W. Birdwood, ditto ditto. 


,~^JSoiHbay. 8j3 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT^ 
MENTS. . 

Fe&. IQ. The Rev. C. Jackson, to be chaplain o f 
Deesa, Huisole and Ahmedabad, instead os Kalte, 
Banida and Ahmedabad. 

The Rev. R. Y. Keays, the chaplain of Sunt 
and Broach, to visit Baroda once in two months. 


Mr. E. a. Eawcett, ditto ditta 

Mr. Hornby, ditto ditto. 

Mr. R. C. Chambers, ditto ditto. 

Mr. W. Liddell, ditto ditto 

Mr. J. Vibart, principal adlector and magistrate 
of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. E. B. Mills, sub-collector, in charge of Kalra. 

Mr. J. 11. Jackson, first assistant principal iwl- 
lector and magistrate of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. N. Kirkland, second ditto ditto. 

Mr. 11. G. Barnett, siipcmumerary ditto dlfto. 

Mr. C. PrcHSCott, assistant to the principal col- 
lector and magistrate of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. T. Talbot, ditto ditto. 


MARINE APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombov Crutto, Feb. 10, 1030. — The Hon. the 
Governor In coundl has been pleased to sanction 
the undermentioned gentlemen being placed on 
the Marine List, sa midshipmen from the date of 
their arrival, subject to the confirmation of the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, vis. 

John Bird and S. W. Ducklw, Gth June 1838 ; 
Richard Walker, John Shippord, J. S. Thadser, 
end W. LInch, 2d June | \lex. E. Ball, 3d 
Sept. 1828. % 

i1j>ri7 24.— Mr. W. H. Wyburd to be lleut., v. 
Laughton, dec. t date of com. lUth March 1830. 


Mr. F. A. Corsar. ditto ditto. 


Mr. W. W. Beil, ditto ditto. 

Mr. J. P. Chamben, ditto ditto. 


SHIPPING. 


Mr. J. M. G. Robertson, ditto ditto. 

Capt. W. D. Robertson, principal collector and 
magistrate of Ahinednuggur. 

Mr. J. A. Shaw, sub-collector, in chaige of Sho- 
lapoK. 

Mr. W. Sinison, first assistant prlncip.!! collector 
and magistrate of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. J. W. Muspratt, supernumerary ditto, act- 
ing assistant judge and sessions judge of Ahmed- 
uuggur. 

Mr. J. Seton, second assistant principal collec- 
tor and magistrate of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. J. Steven, supernumerar)' ditto, ditto act- 
ing assistant to collector of Kanduish. 

Mr. A. Setnn, assistant to ptincipal collector 
aud magistrate of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. G. Coles, ditto ditto. 

Mr. J. H. Dalnbrldge, ditto ditto. 

Mr. W. Dent, ditto ditto. 

Mr. L. R. Reid, principal collector and magis- 
trate of Konkan. 

Mr. J. Pyne, sub-collector, in charge of Rutna- 
gherry. 

Mr. J. H. Forquharaon, first assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Konkan. 

Mr. E. Montgomerie, supernumerary ditto ditto, 
actuig assistant judge and session Judge for de- 
tached station of Rutnagherry. 

Mr. J. W. Longford, second assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Konlun. 

Mr. A. N. Shaw, supernumerary ditto ditto, 
acting assistant to Judge and session judge of Kon- 
kan. 


Airivals. 

March 17. William Wilson, Burchett, fWrni 
Persian Gulf, UuMomli, Bushlre, and Muscat.— 
1». CasMit/oi e < Portuguese). Debllva. from Macao. 
.Singapore, &c —21. Dun Manoelde Portujcal (Itor- 
tuguese), Carvalho, from China and Singaporot 
aud ll.C. brig of war. Thetu, Atkinson, from 
Mocha.— 2:,. Buvne, W'arren. from London.— 
April 3. D^-ncoitten, Martin, from London.— 17. 
H.C.S. DurhPM of Athol, Daniel], from London.— 
23. H-C.S. Thomas Couth, C:hryBtie, from Londont 
and Jtopal Charlotte, Dudmon, from ditto. — iS. 
Seeostru, Yates, from London. Cape, and Co- 
lombo: and Reriu, Kail, from Colombo.— 87> 
Eliza, Botelho, l^rom Macao and Goa<-<30. Her- 
cules, Wilson, from Persian Gulf.— Map 10. Othel- 
lo, Thompson, from Liverpool; CtairniMir, 
Mc.\uiay, from Greenock; and Vir/finta, Hul- 
lock, from Bengal— 16. H.C.S. Abercrombie Sb>- 
hinson, Innes, from London.— 16. Ctrcaarian, 
Douthwaite, from London, Madeira, and Ceylon. 
—18. Lonach, Cotgrave, from London. 

Departures. 

Marrh 16. England, Reay, for Calcutta— 10. 
James and Thomas, Asbridge, for Isle of Franco. 
—21. H.C. steamer Hugh Lindsap, Wilson, for 
Red Sea.— 26. William Wilson, Burchett, for Ma- 
dras and Calcutta.— ilsrt/ 28. Helen, Langley, for 
China ; and Carron, Wilson, for Isle or France. 
— 2!>. Valiant, Braw, for Liverpool.— Mop 13. 
Boyne, Warren, for London.^ — 10. Royal Charlotte, 
Dudmon, for Calcutta; Itencoolen, Martin, for 
London; and Hercules, Wilson, for Madras and 
Calcutta.— 23. Malvina, Pearson, for London. 


Mr. W. J. Hunter, ditto ditto ditto. 

Mr. E. Chamicr. assistant to principal ooUectn 
and magistrate of Kmikan. 

Mr. J. G. Luinsdm, ditto ditto. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Mr. J. Gordon ditto ditto. 


BIRTHS. 


Mr. W. Courtney, ditto ditto. 

Mr. R. Spooner, ditto ditto. 

Mr. W. Richardson, supernuroerarr second as- 
ustant to collector and maglitrate of Poona, act- 
ing assistant Judge and session Judge of Poona. 

Mr. R. D. Luard, assistant to collector and m*- 
giatrateof Poona. 

General Department. 

March 18. Mr. W. R. Morris, deputy civil audi- 
tor and deputy mlnt-maater. 

April 16. Mr. Chief Secretory Norris to proceed 
on duty to Deckan, aa secretory with Hon. the 
Governor. 

Mr. Secretary WllUamson to have diaige of se- 
cret and political department. ^ 

Mr. Acting Society Willouc^by to hove 
of military MpartnuDt. ' 


Feb. S3. At Ootacomund. Neilgheiries, the lady 
of CapU H. Lybns, 23d regt Bombay Inf., of a 

WXle 

26. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Laurie, artlL 
lery, of a son. 

March 4. At Kaira, the lady of Nugent Kirk- 
land, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

5. At Bh^dy, the lady of Lieut. F. N. BUbu 
more, inh N.I., of a son. 

6. At Bombay, the lady of 11. P. Hadow, Eaq., 
of a son. 

8. At Bombay, the lady of Cant. J. Orifflthi, 
commanding King’s troops Colaban. of a son. 

— At Ahinednuggur, the lady of A. Graham, 
Esq., civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

20 . At Sattarah, the lady of Lieut. Gloag, 8dor 
Grenadier regU N.I., of a son. 

21. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Jamca Scott, 
country service, of a daughter. 

22. At Rutnageeree, the lady of L. R. Rdd, 
Eiq., C.S., of a daughter. 
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At the Pinontfe. the lady of the Ilev. Henry 
eentor ehapfaln, of adnishter. 
Auiungabed, the ladyof Cept. JohiutoD« 
Nhint’e vrmyj^ of « eon. 

illai Mrs. Newell, of a ion. 
iggur. the lady of Capt. Henry 
an, principnl collector, of a daughter. 

10. At Sattarah, the lady of Dr. Voting, of a 


Bombay, the lady of the Rev. John 
Scottiih mission, or a son. 

_f4. At Surat, the lady of LlenL C. F. Lau- 
rlCklfth N.l.. of a daughter. 

19. At Woodgrcen, the lady of John Wedder- 
hilTn« Eiq.i civil service, of a son. 


MAHniAQEa. 

At Bombay, Mr. Francis Leggett to 
Miss Nancy Tiotttr. 

AforeA 9. At Bombay, J. W. Muspratt, Rsq., of 
the civil service, to Mlhs Bolton ; and on the same 
day, the Rev. Morgan Davies, cliaplaln of licl- 
gaum, to Miss Anne Emma Bolton. 

11. At Poona, Capt. G. F. Hamilton, deputy 
judge advocate general, to Miss Grant. 


MABRIAaKI. 

Marat 9. At Colombo, H. Whiting, Esq., of 
II. M. civil service, to Eliiabeth, fourth daughter 
of the Rev. Norman Garstin, colonial chaplain of 
Colombo. 

April X At Colombo, C. D. Riddell, Esq., colo- 
nial treasurer of New South WalM, lately one of 
11. M. Commissioners of Inquln, to Caroline 
Stuart, youngest daughter of the Hon. John Rod- 
ney and the Lady Louisa Stratford. 


nlCATHS. 

March 7. At Colombo. ComeliiA. Piiiis. Esq., 
many years proctor of the Supreme Court In this 
island. 

US. At Colornlto. 2il-Lleut. I.arhlan Maclean. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment, aged iX 
April 0. At rolniribo, the Hon. and Rev. K. 
Finc)l, senior cuhinial chaplain. 

lA At Trlncomalie, Mr. JOhn Younger, master 
of the barque John Craig. 


TIEATHS. 

Feh. 21. At rnrhin, Mr. Richard Broggy. late 
of the Commander-ih-chicf’r oftlic. 

March 7. .At Mominabad, of confluent small- 
pox. Lieut. Dampler, interpreter and quarter- 
master of the imli regiment. 

27. At llurnee, of liver, Lieut. Robinson, 2d 
L.C., after an Illness of thro* months. 

2I(. At Bomba), in his 41st >ear, Mr. f. T. 
Huntridge. an assistant in the offlicof Messrs. 
Forbes and Co. 

April ilj. At Rombnv, Mr.F.dwatd Lloyd. 

May 1. At Ahmedabad, of feser, Lieut. C. 
Tollcmache, 2fith N.l. 

14. At Colnba, Wm. Hymle. Esq., merchant. 

15. At Bombay, Rolicrt Kinlay, Esq., age«l 2A. 
of the firm of Ritchie, Emlay, and Co., and 
frnirth son of Kirkman Finlay. Esq., of Castle 
Toward, Argyleshirc. 

iMtOy, at Bombay, Mr. Robert Yates, of the 
quartec-master-gene^'g office. 


Vmang. 

niRTii. 

Feh. 2fl. At Pulo Ticoosc, the laily of Lieut, 
and Ailj. C. Turner, OAth Madras N.L, of a son. 


UFATIIS. 

Murrhl. Drowned, whilst luthing at the water- 
fall near Rattu Feringee, Licut. W. E. Unxi- 
sluHifl, .'irdh rrgt. N.T. 

12. Of tetanus, from a punctiirnl wound in the* 
foot. Ensign John V\ ilkinson, .Xlthregt. Madras 
N.L. son of the late Capt. Wilkinson, R.N., 
aged 2.1. 


ipiitgapotT. 


ercfilon. 

' BlItTITS. 

MarOiXh At Trincomallie, the lady of Gmrge 
Rumley, Esq., M.D., assistant-surgeon Ceylon 
Rifles, of a daughter. 

April 19. At ('ohiinlio, tlic wife of Mr. Adrianu.-, 
De Kretser, of a daughter. 

19. At Colombo, Mrs. G. H. Boyd, of a daughter. 
27. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut, (.’ol. Fraser, 
of a daughter. 


marriagk. 

Mm eh 1. John Pun is, Esq., to M.srg.irct M.i- 
ri.v. widow of the late George Paxtem, Ksq.,M.D.. 
Bengal establishment. 


BRATU. 

Mir/?'/ A 12. By a sudden attnek of narslysis, the 
day after his arrlviil from Malarrn, whore he had 
lieen a short time officiating as Resident ('onncillor, 
Eilward Presgravr, Esn., late dqmty resident at 
Singapore. He was in tnc3Ath year of his age. 


to litttrlUgmrrs 


gralcuttAe 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MR. BKATSON.— CHOLERA. 

The weather duriiij; the last week has 
been cool and pleasant, but rather sudden 
in its alternations. To the latter circum- 
stance, perhaps, may bo attributed the ap- 
pearance of sporadic cases, of what has 
been justly termed ** that inscrutable, iii- 
eiplieable, and intractable disease*’— 
cholera. It is with deep regret wc have 
to state that one of these has proved sud- 
denly fatal in the person of Mr. James 
Beatson, one of the most respectable 


members of our mercantile community, 
who was carried off on the 18 th March, 
after a brief illness of a few hours. Up 
to the moment of the fatal attack, he was 
apparently in perfect health, and tlm regu- 
larity of Ills habits afforded none of iIkhw 
predisposing causes to which the origin of 
the disease is often ascribed. On the 17 tli, 
he had been enj^ged in business all day> 
and in the evening dined in a small party 
of his relations and friends, where iio ap- 
peared to be in excellent health and'^ririts. 
Next morning he took his usual ride, and 
was uken ill about eight o’clock. The 
aUaek was so fkr firom violent that liaihad 
no suapicion of its nature, and when its 
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continuance made the friend who was with 
him insist upon sendioff for medical aid, 
every thing ithat skill and experience could 
suggest was tried ; but, alas ! in vain, for 
life became gradually extinguished before 
six in the evening. 

Mr. Bcatson liad been regularly bred to 
business at Glasgow and Leghorn, and 
after his arrival here in 1826, his eminent 
mercantile knowledge, Ms general abilities, 
bis integrity, and unassuming Knnncss of 
cliaracter, were soon appreciated as they 
merited, and led to his becoming a mem- 
ber, within eighteen months of his landing 
in Bengal, of one of the first houses of 
agency in this city. At the time of his 
death he was the senior partner, then in 
India, of the house of Colvin and Co. 
This rapid prosperity was unattended by 
envy and untinctiired by ill-uill; for his 
plain and unaffected manners, his cheerful 
amenity of disposition, and his steady ha- 
bits of business, made him generally es- 
teemed. By his friends and the few who 
knew him intimately lie was warmly lie- 
loved, and will be most deeply regretted. 
^Cul.Gov.Gaz. 

OBSEnVATION OF SUNDAV. 

A project origiiinting with the Bishop of 
Calcutta, to obviate the pi-ofanation of the 
s.ibbatli, has excited intich controverhy at 
the prchideiicy. The following form of a 
declaration has been sent by the bishop 
to one of the clinrehcs, with a request timt 
it might be read from the pulpit, w'liich 
w'as done ; it has sihee l»ecn read in the 
dissenting chapels. 

“ We, the undersigned, being desirous to 
express our conviction, that it is our 
duty as Christians, and will be for our 
odvatitage as members of the commu- 
nity, to promote a more exact observ- 
ance of the Lonl's Day iimoiigst the in- 
habitants of Calcutta and its neighbour- 
hood, do hereby declare, 

“ 1. That wc will personally in our fa- 
milies, and to the utmost limit of our in- 
fluence, adopt, and encourage others to 
adopt, such measures as may tend to esta- 
blish a decent and orderly observance of 
the Lord’s Day. 

“ 2. That we will, as far as depends 
upon ourselves, neither employ, nor allow 
others to employ on our behalf, or in our 
service, native workmen and artisans in 
the exercise of their ordinary calling on 
the Sabbath day. 

“ 3. And further, we will give a prefe- 
rence to those master tradesmen who are 
wi]lin|[ to adopt this regulation, and to act 
upon It constantly and unreservedly, in 
the management of their business. 

“ 4. We will be ready, when it may be 
deemed expedient, to join in presenting 
an address to the Right Honourable the 
Governor- General in Council, praying 
that orders may be issued to sus^nd all 


about on public works upoti the LordL’p. 
Day, as well as all such bnaineaB in.ilw 
government offices as can, without ein-> 
barrassment to the service^ he dispens^ 
with.” 

This prefect is spedeen of in terms of 
commendation in the Cfovtnment 
and tlie John Btitt, In the Khera/ papers^ 
however, it has met a different fate, t^c 
India Gazette ** strongly deprecates the 
intolerant spirit which the declaration 
breathes, and the invidious means' by 
which its promoters seek to accomplisii 
their object;” whilst the Bengal (^ro- 
uicle asserts that it is ** calculated to de- 
grade Christians and Christianity itself in 
the estimation of ''the heathen by whom 
we are surrounded; that in principle it is 
defective, that in its intended operation it 
would be inquisitorial, unjust, and oppres- 
sive ; and we liave some doubt indeed 
whether any man injured in his trade or 
profession by it, would not liave a legal 
claim to redress against those who con- 
spired to carry it into effect." 

YATIMUO-UD-DOWLAIl OF OUDE. 

The India Gazette, on the authority of 
a private letter, mentions the death of 
Yatimut-ud-Dowlah, tlie prime minister 
01 the King of Oude, on the 13th of April, 

TUB PUESS. 

The John Butt of April 29th mentions 
some riimours of some approaching im- 
portant modiflcatioiis of tlie press regula- 
tions. 

PAY OF THE ARMY. 

The Bemjal Cht-onicle i){ April 27 states, 
, that it is in contemplation to inemorialtsll 
the Governor-general, to issue the ftersonal 
pay of the officers of the army, at tlie rate 
at w’liich the amount in sterling money 
was originally converted into Bengal cur- 
rency, viz. 28. 6dL per sonat rupee. 


Watirai** 

Madras papers to the 17th May have 
been received, but they contain little load 
intelligence. 

It is stated that the Madras Club is 
likely to have support from the heads of 
the society, and to he promoted by go- 
vernment. 

A shocking accident took place at St. 
Thome, on the evening of April 28. 
Ensign Bromwick, of the 29th Re^. Nat. 
Inf., accompanied by several other of- 
fleers, went into the sea to bathe. He 
had advanced a little out of his depth, 
when he was heard to make a sudden ex- 
clamation, and the sea around him ap- 
peared immediately covered with IdocM. 
He was then seen attempting to swim on 
shore. Lieutenant Brodie, adjutant of 
the 29th N.I., thereupon awam to Mr 
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iwick's aBsistance, and dreRi^d him 
when his right leg and his body 
'found to be dreadfully lacerated, a 
tsiderable part both of the leg and thigh 
^md of the body having l>een torn away. 

little finger also of the right hand had 
bee# bitten off. The mischief hud evi- 
du||^ been done by a shark. We lament 
t jRd, that Mr. Bromwick died almost 
lec^tely, and before be could be con* 
't'd his residence, which was very 
beach. The deceased, we bear, 
was a veryifine young man, mid univer- 
sally beloved lor his amiable di||)osition. 


lSottt&aa> 

Bombay papers mention the re* 
turn of the governor to that presidency, 
from his tour to Gtizeratand Cutch. 

llicy also state, that the Deesa field- 
force lias received orders to be in reodi- 
nesc to march at a moment's notice- 
destination unknown. 

Mr. Taylor, a rival st Mr. Wnghom, 
has arrived at Bombay, (from Enro])e.) 
Mr. Taylor left Marseilles on the ^th 
Oct. and arrived at Alexandria in eighteen 
days after leaving London. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s object is to establish a regular cuin- 
muniontion, by means of steam- vessels, 
navigating the Mediterranean and lied 
Seas, between London and the different 
presidencies of India, whereby an inter- 
course between both countries may be ef- 
fected in from fifty-four to sixty days. Mr. 
Taylor lias also jirovided a newly invented 
carriage for the conveyance of ])nssengcrs 
across the Desert, and if the regulations 
established for their conduct be adhered 
to, tlie quarantine to which they can ever 
lie exposed, will never exceed twenty- 
four hours. 

The Sombay Onzette of the 2 1st of 
April contains a long account of tlie pro- 
ceedings of a meeting held for the purpose 
of discussing Mr. Taylor’s scheme of 
steam navigation by way of the Bed Sea. 
Mr Taylor addressed the meeting at great 
length, and enumerated the advantages 
to be derived from his scheme. It ap- 
pears, by the same paper of May !, that 
be was on the point of proceeding to 
Europe, by way of the Persian Gulf, his 
attempts to get to sea having been in- 
effectual. 

A government notification, dated May 
1, announces that the Bombay Marine 
is in future to be denominated ** the 
Indian Navy*’ 

Papers from this presidency to the 22d 
May reached us on the eve of publica- 
tion. Tlicy contain no intelligence of 
importance. 


Vntang. 

The Penang Gazette contains an ac- 
count of a melancholy accident wlij^i^ hap- 
pened to Lieutenant Brooshooft^ vvho, 
visiting a waterfall on tlie north side of 
the island, was tempted to bathe; and 
was carried away by tlje torrent ; he died 
in a few days of the injuries he received. 
His friend, Lieutenant Wilkinson, owing 
to anxiety, exertion, and a slight wound 
from u thorn, died of a locked jaw. 


jartljerlanli0 aniHia. 

News from Batavia of the 4th of May 
has been received. The Governor- Gene- 
ral, in a letter of the 8rh of April to 
Lieut. -General do Kock, expre.sses his 
great satisfaction with liis reports, nn- 
numicingthc submission of Diepo Nigoro 
and other chiefs and eonscquently the 
brilliant termination of the war in Java, — 
Dutch Paper. 


Vltcairno’ J)0lanb. 

Accounts from this island notice the 
death of old Adams, the last of the lead- 
ing mutineers of the Bounty. 


Volvnrsia. 

The American sliip Vincennes commu- 
nicated at Canton some intelligence from 
the Po1yne<4iati i.slnnds, visited in the 
course of her voyage. She was a fortnight 
at the Washington or Nortlierii Murqiie- 
sian Group, a month at the Society 
Islands, and nearly two months at the 
Sandwich Islands. The natives of the 
first group are represented, both in a 
mental and physical point of view, supe- 
rior to those of tin* last two, but remain 
ill the iincoiitrolled licentiousness of tbe 
original cliaroctcr of tlic South Sea islan- 
ders. Tbe Sandwich islanders are repre- 
sented as making astonishingly rapid 
strides in civilisation. 

It is stated in another communication 
from this ' quarter, that the Sandwich 
ibUnders have equipped an expedition, 
consisting of two of their brigs of war, 
against the New Hebrides, where they 
intend to form a settlement. The expe- 
dition is under the command of Boki, the 
governor of Woalioo, who has with him 
Manuiha, the captain of tlie port, «nd 
tlirec hundred soldiers. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


EoBt-India Htnact Sept 22. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East' India Stock was this day 
held, pursuant to the charter, at tlio Com- 
pany’s house, in Leadenhall Street. 

Tlie minutes of the last quarterly general 
court having been read— 

The Chairman (W. Astcll, Esq.) in- 
formed tlie proprietors, tliat, in pursuance 
of the directions of the court assembled 
on the IGtli of July last, he and other 
members of the Court of Directors had 
presented to his Majesty the address 
of condolence and congratulation which 
liad then been agreed to, which his 
Majesty had been pleased to receive most 
graciously* 

Thu Chairman then laid before the 
court the rcgulotions ordained by the 
governments of Ecngal, Madras, and 
Pombay, during the year 1820. 

The Chairman next submitted to the 
iiroprietors, an account of the expenses, 
K:c. of the establishments at Addiscombe 
and Haileybiiry, for tlie year ending at 
Midsummer last. 

General TAomton.— I wish to ask a 
question relative to the proceedings at 
our last meeting. It appears to me, that 
all the minutes of our proceedings on that 
occasion have not been read. It was 
stated at that time, that there was a bill 
before Parliament, which was calculated 
to throw a very heavy charge on the East- 
India Company : no mention has now 
been made of it. 

The Chairman — The hon. and gallant 
general is alluding to the proceedings of 
an antecedent quarterly general court (not 
the last general court), in the due course 
of which the bill alluded to was men- 
tioned. 

General Thornton , — I wish to know 
what has been done with reference to that 
bill. 

The Chairman . — I vran about to state 
what had been done with respect to the 
bill which was introduced for the relief 
of certain persons who had sustained 
injury in consequence of the insolvency 
of Mr. Gilbert llicketts. late registrar of 
Madras. It pleased the House of Com- 
mons to ])ass that bill, which hos finally 
become a law, in opposition to the feel- 
ings expressed by this Court, and to the 
sentiments of, the Court of Directors. 
Some of the most objectionable parts of 
the measure were, however, rescinded. 
It was, for instance, originally intended 
that the money should be payable in this 
country ; that provision was how'ever 
abandoned, and the money was made 
payable at Madras ; by whicli the Com- 
pany was freed from a very heavy charge. 


General Thondon—\ am sorry to hear 
that thediill has passed into a law in any 
shape. I, as well os otlier hon. proprie- 
tors, clearly shewed the gross injustice 
of the measure. On the occasion towluch 
I allude, one hon. proprietor advised the 
Court of Directors to make a compro- 
mise ; and I fear that the executive bddy 
attended to that recommendation, instead 
of adopting mine. It seems that the 
measure has now been agreed to ; and I 
hope that no intention exists to carry it 
further. I make this observation, be- 
cause it would appear, from some remarks 
which had fallen from Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, that he was not satisfied, but wish- 
ed to carry the matter forther. I tliere- 
fore hope that care will be taken that bad 
shall not be made worse. 

Th^ Chairman . — The measure is now 
the law of the land, and its proinsions 
cannot be altered. by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, or any other gentleman. 

IDOLATRY IN INDIA, 

The Chairman . — An hon. proprietor 
gave notice of a motion at the last gene* 
ral court, which motion shall now be read. 

The clerk then read the motion, as 
follows 

That this court, taking into conside- 
ration the direct encouragement afforded 
to idolatry, and also to the licentiousness 
and bloodshed connected with idolatrous 
observances, by tlie collection of tribute 
from the worshippers and pilgrims at the 
(emples of Juggernaut, Gya, Allalialiad, 
and elsewhere, both for the repair of 
those temples and the mmntenance of 
tbeir priests and attendants — recommends 
to the Honourable Court of Directors to 
take such measures as may have the 
effect of immediately directing the atten- 
tion of the Indian government to this 
subject, and of eventually removing such 
a reproach from a Cliristian empire.” 

Mr. John Poynder then rose and said— 
Mr. Chairman, I should hope that the 
terms of the motion which, after three 
months* notice, I have now the honour 
to submit to the court, are sufficiently 
explicit in tliemsclvcs to obviate the 
possibility of any misconstruction as to 
my object or motives; but as I have 
reason to think that some misconception 
may have prevailed, I would wish, be- 
fore I come to state mote distinctly what 
I propose by this motion, to inform the 
court what I do no/ propose by it. And, 
first, I do not propose to or^nate any 
measures in this country, in the first iiu 
stance, however desirable they might ap- 
pear upon discussion, but simply to re- 
commend the IMrectors to cell the mtten- 
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Alio Indian Goyen^eat to tlie 
aetf )yltir it 
Audi evontiiuty opp^ desirable, 
lid any proprietors. not feel 

, me upon the eypedien^df j^ng at 
^y will remember t|^ tbf utmost I 
Is court1s,tQ reconMMllri^qlbe cUrec- 
»calj the attention oF^^pig^'go. 



<eofei''Ao 'oHll upon their colIeftg[ue8, they 


, U6 so, os a sort of grand jury, who 

'win 'find, or throw out the bill. ‘ If they 
feel that tliey ought to call ^e attention 
tlf our Eastern government To the sub- 
ject, it will still be competent to the court 
abroad to say— we have examined the ques* 
tion, as you desire, and we decline to inter- 
fere — which, though it would certainly be 
no adjudication of the merits of the ques- 
tion, yet, at all events, would supply an 
opinion as to the expediency of letting it 
alone ; and here, sir, I would pause to 
.enquire in what more moderate, or less 
objectionable form, any proprietor, de- 
sirous of the investigation of any great 
question, could come before liis brother 
proprietors? Secondly, if 1 do not pro- 
pose to legislate u|fen this sulijcct in this 
.country at all, so much less do 1 con* 
template any coercive measures here, or 
elsewhere, against the temple w'orship, or 
any attempt at the slightest obstruction to 
a single worshipper. Again I invite at* 
tention to the motion, tlie main object of 
which is to abrogate the collection of tri- 
bute, as ad’oi'ding the sanction and autho- 
rity of a C^istian government the po- 
pular idolatry, and encouraging the licen- 
tiousness and bloodshed inseparably con- 
iicctod with it. I am the more anxious 
to offer these preliminary observations, 
because I cannot forget that a valued 
friend among tHe jiroprietors,* when I 
first gave notice of this motion, remarkctl, 
that ns it might be regarded os a serious 
attack upon the religious faith of oiir en- 


tire Indian population, he thought the 
directors should take measures fur giving 
the utmost publicity to the discussion. 1 
hope that enough has been said to con- 
vince him, that I have no ap()ctite fur the 
office of a public disturber ut the peace of 
empires, especially in the present times ; 
and with regard to any supposed disposi- 
tion to take the court by surprise, mure 
especially one wliich is commonly the 
least frequented of tbe year, 1 have reason 
to believe that a notice of this day's mo- 
tion has found iU way, before this, to 
every prqprietbr^ with tbe exception only 
of those Yew^oi from official or otlier 
connexknl tvitli tiie Compwy, would be 
apprized of the meeting without: what 
course may have been pursued by tbe 
Court of l^rectora in regard to the gene- 
ral proprietory i^ less my affair, nor do 1 


Mr. CanuUicrk, 


deeip It neeessBfy to enquire. I hope that 
auchrt^'tts I have mentloi^'jl^ le- 
iriove w Iniputaiyp&n of any dmr6 of con- 
cealmeht on Iffte part of n^elf and my 
friends. It now, sir, oomes to be seen 
whether I shall be able to establish auch 
a case as shall justify the jftoprfefein in 
adopting tliis motion, the tenor of whicli, 
1 must again distinctly repeat, is— not the 
subversion of the ti^mples, but the abstrac- 
tion of British influence from their sup- 
port, and of British participation in their 
profits. At the same tiibe, it becomes 
me to be honest enough to God and my 
country, to avow that if, by such an indi- 
rect course as the withdrawal of the Bri- 
tish sanction, tlie desirable end of pro- 
moting our common Christianity, and of 
weakening tlie strongholds of superstition 
and vice, should be a collatcml conse- 
quence, T do not affect to deny that I sliall 
rejoice, in no common degree, in “ a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished;” 
but I will add, that I apprehend it will 
be a triumph of no solitary character, 
but one in which, so fur from standing 
alone, tliere is not a man who liears 
mc,,^that will hot ol.so partake, nor a 
single Christian throughout tlie world 
who will not as heartily join. 

Adverting acain to tbe motion before us 
as the text of my remarksf I shall now 
endeavour to prove that liccnliousiiesH 
and blouilshcd are invariably connected 
with Uie several idolatrous temples wlerc 
tlie tax is collected, and that its collec- 
tion operates as a direct encouragement 
on the part of our Cliristian govcriimciit 
to idolatry in general, and to those im- 
pure ami sanguinary ]iractiees in parti- 
cular ; wMile, so far from the revenue tliat 
is ruist'd being exliuusted by the ubjeets 
to winch it is professedly applied, u sur- 
plus of euiisideralile nmgmtiide accrues 
to the Ea-st-lnUia Company. And first, 
1 shall notiec the ahoniinatiuiis invariably 
found in coimcetion with all the idolatrous 
worship of India, before 1 advert to the 
partieulnr temples in ({uestion ; since, 
while it will be found that the temples, 
whose wur^bijipers we tax {larti^^e, in 
common with all the others, in thcgoiic- 
riil eorriiptious of the system, those tem- 
ples liavc ea(‘h distinctive eharucters of 
evil, so peeulinr to tlicinselvea, as to en- 
title each ol them to a seiiaratc consi- 
deration. Before, howevec, 1 proceed 
with this branch of my argument, I fuel 
it necessary to claim no ordinary measure 
of the indulgence of tlie Court. I have 
indeed before experienced their courtesy 
in permitting ^e production of volu- 
ininoua evidence on the questioti of sut- 
tees : but I must apprize Uiem that I ain 
now about to produce testimony wbie'i. 
tiioiigh less extensive in quantity, ii, frtau 
tlie riuture of iho subjoct, far more offcii- 
biva in its character, and such qf dwuiot 
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be Ibfbmht fonnnd Id bdt ^ratlip ae- 
aeiaUfemfaoat eacdtlimf feraiii^ b^ in 
the epeeker and the he§ia% aheaTi pro- 
ductire of paui, and 'frequently of dis- 
raati :teatimony which, while its pro. 
duetira ia rendered necessury by the 
imperious sense of public duty, would, 
under the operation of the same prin- 
ciple, admit of no apology for its stippres- 
sion, and therefore leaves me no discre- 
tion to withhold it. ^ith regard to the 
ordinary abomination iW the wliole tem- 
ple worshi|>, I shall first cite Mr. Mill, 
the celebrated and accurate historian of 
British India. 

*< It ta by no means unnatural 'says he) for the 
reUglon of a rude people to unite opposite qualities ; 
to preach, the mast harsh austerftles. and at the 
same time to encourage the loosest momilty. It 
may be matter of controversy to what degree the 
Indecent objects employed in the Hindoo worship 
imply depravity of manners : but a religion which 
subjects to the eyes of its votaries the grossest 
Imues of sensual ploaure, and renders even the 
emblans of generation oUects of worship— which 
ascribes to the supreme God au Immense train of 
olisoene acts— which has those engraved on the 
sacred cars, pourtrayed in the tnnples. and nre> 
sented to the petmle aa objccU of adoration, which 
iMys worahip to the Yonl, and the Lingam, cahnot 
DC regarded as favourable to chaatity. Nor con It 
be supposed, when to all theae dreumstanoes ia 
added the institution of a number of girls attached 
to the temples, whose business is dancing and 
prostitution, that chaatity is a virtue encouraged 
by the religion of the Hindooa.”— AfUfs British 
IntUa, vol. I, 979 , 4ta. edition. 

Again, he adds in the same work 

** All European witnesses have been struck with 
the indelicacy of the Hindooa. The ciom emblems 
and practices of their rcUgkiii are we^ known. To 
the indecent passages in tSe sacred books, and the 
practices which they describe, both exceedingly 
numerous and exceedingly gross, we con here only 
allude, but the whole section may be seen by re- 
feroiR'e to certain portions of llolhra’s Gentoo law.** 

Both the writings and conversation of 
the Hindoos abound with passages which 
arc shocking to European ears. Even in 
the pojiular and moral work entitled He- 
iopeulesaf there are jiarts which Doctor 
Wilkins (your learned and amiable libra- 
rian) could not translate, altliougfa he re- 
marks that a Hindoo lady, from grosser 
habits, might hear them without a blush. 
Mr. Mill adds, that another oriental scho- 
lar and eye-witness, Mr. Scott Waring, 
spelling of the Persian women, descrilies 
tliem as 'Mike the Indian, totally devoid 
of all delicacy, whose language ia often 
gross and disgusting." 

My next witness is the Abb6 Dubois, 
who is said by^ Mr. Mill to have spent 
twenty years in India, in a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the people than 
was ever done by any other European. 
My authority here (the work of the Abbfi 
Dubois) must, 1 conceive, 'be condu- 
sive with the East-India Company— not 
merely os a general scholar, and a labo- 
rious missionary (although of the Ro- 
mish fiskh) in India, but because the Coro- 
d been so certified of the value of 
nal manuscript, both from the re- 
port of Major Wilks, Mr. Potre, Mr. Ers- 
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kfee of BmAdj, 9ir 
oDd LonlW. BeMiiiclijMrii^detuaDy 
siiiee, Ifae 

meinperiMr for 8»000 pagodas, or £$00, 
Thrvhmc.^ aftenttOfda tranriated^ into 
Eqifish which a much improrad 

«mnqa> hat lisho printed by the aut^ 
Ua^atlEhb Royal Libniwof Fbris, in 
thfjw 188^ wkicb is now in tile Ubnuy 
of this 'bouse, as the gift of its foferpqdM* 
ibor; and it is only due to the.CaB^pM 
to state, tliat tliis concession otn^Wtidg 
it in French was made to.the a1^ by the 
EasUindia Company with their aoeus- 
tomed liberality of feeling, notwitbstaiid* 
ing they had, in foct, possessed themselves 
of tim copyright for the valuable conside- 
ration which I have mentioned. It is 
from this French edition that 1 have se- 
lected my several extracts. The Alfofi 
Dubois says — 

** No can is taken to curb the pasdona of the 
child. What they daily me and bear, and are 
taught, tends to produce the vices of the eexual ap- 
petite to a degree surpaasinit the example of ul 
other raca of men. Ariiflclal abortion and In- 
fanticide are oommoii. 

It appears from the Mackenzie MSS. 
in vour own library* that a Bramin ( Bo- 
na ) of Madras reported to Col. Mackenzie 
under his hand, respecting the worahippere 
of Basawarra, that his followers wear the 
lingam about their persons, and make it 
an object of constant worship ; and this, be 
adds, is to indicate that their prophet wore 
this symbol. See page 20 of M& 

Mr. Ward’s work oti the “ History, Li- 
teratuse, and Religion of the Hindoifo,** 
has supplied me with much of the most va- 
luable information, and indeed, such is the 
value of his book, that it is well known as 
a stock book upon the various subjects of 
which he treats, while the admirable cbo- 
iBcter and services of its author, and his 
long residence among the people, entitle 
his testimony to the highest credit. He 
observes. 

The temples for the worship of the lingam are 
innumerable. The greater number of imagea In 
stont> ere those of the lingam. At Bensies li one 
which eix men can hardly grasp.— Wanlr voL 11. 

p. 11. 

The daily wonhip of the Lingam is preecrlbed hf 
the sacred books to every family.— lUd. voL IL p. 28. 

The immorality of the Oooroo or spi- 
ritual guide is thus described by him.— 

" I have heard of some Gooroos who, taking 
advantage of the profound reverenoe In idikli 
they ar^eld, are guilty of Improper conduct with 
their female disriplra, and others of these .deml- 
n)ds an guilty of crimes whidi they expiate on a 
|aUows.-ZbU. vol. ^ p. M. 

With respect to the e^^tonce of human 
sacrifices in India, tfae'^ftol' itirectioiu for 
the sacrifice ef a man lire^veu l^ Mr. 
Ward, from the Hindoo saoed bwtiK in 
vol. ii. p. i*?. 

'* The victim mutt be fteefhmi bodily distmmBor, 
andbeneitheTadiild, nor advanead m yossa,’^ 

Therefore of soimd AeoftA and in llie 
prime of life. The sacred boofoi ore foil 
of stories qf human sacrifices, some of. 

(M) 
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the act, yet the natlvei well know 
pie ha?e been ollbed In aacriflee.”— 
lyeanago, atSewnpOre, beft»ret|)« 
RoddeM Tara, a human hdillr ^aa 
tbunS ifthout ahead, and ^lllbnnt ofir^ in 
the'tmple; all who law It knew thdi a human 
vjetin^had been •lauj^tered In the night, and 
made for the murderen, but in valn.*^ 


— ** At Brumhu neetula, it is currently reported 
that human victhiw are ooeadonally olnrM, hnd 
dewduted bodies are found there.”—* • The second 
Sanskrit professor of the collefte of Fort William 
assured me, that at the vIIIm ofSnomura, he saw 
the head of a man with a lamp placed on it lying 
In a tensile before the image of the goddess, and 
theboefyhing In the road opposite the temple, 
and a umilar fact ocrurreil at Dhurgu-Bheenio. 
At Chltpooru and Kalee-ghatu, near CalrutU, 
hutnau sacriflres are said to have been occasionally 
olTcred, and a respectable native assured me, that ' 
at C'hitpooru, near the idol there, a decapitated 
body was fiiund, which, in the opinion of the spec- 
tators, had evidently been ofikred on the preced- 
ing night " 

Mr. Ward then relates a story believed 
by a great number of the most respectable 
natives of Ben^, respecting a raja 
(named Krishna- Chundrarayu) who is 
aaid to have offered human victims for the 
apace of two years, under the directions 
of a dream, amounting to nut fewer than 
1,000 ! — Ibid. vol. [i* p 47 to 52. Mr. 
•I^Hpd says, (voL i. p. 148) that in the 
Xalihi poorana men are expressly pointed 
out as proper for sacrifice to Kalee, where 
it is dMared that the blood of one man 
pleases the goddess for a thousand years, 
and that by the sacrifice of tliree men, she 
is pleased 100,000 years ! and Mr. Ward 
extracts from what is commonly called 
'* the sanguinary chapter'’ of this sacred 
book, the formal directions for the sacri- 
fice of human victims lie also states 
that the goddess Siddesharree is eipially 
cnowo to have had human victims immo- 
ated on her altars. In the PHriiainciitary 
Papers ordered to be printed by the House 
>f Commons, as late as the 18th of July 
[8S8, a case occurs of tiie immolation of 
i human victim. It appears in tlic Oen- 
pil political consultBtions of the lOtli of 
[letbber 1823, being a dispatch from 31r. 
\Ioorcroft to Mr SWinton, the goveni- 
nent secretary of Fort William, dated 
26th of July 1823,^d the fact was dis- 
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t%ttending an annual 
idwii he witnessed 
Abb6 Duliois (vol. it. 
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lat. That the ptacUom of the Indian mogidanii 
vq^e, and oUain, thv bViod of virgiiw, fai order 
o die sucoHi of ihelr o)H*adnna. 

M. That Inthssacrllice of the Nkism. althou^ 
lhaneisimMNitf^Md.th« Immotatioo^ 


isvsryshiflieiiraylnceor lyja, thd 
know sad point out the places when 
the TsJahs havelmuKdatedpriBcmett token In war 
to the deities. In order to their further sucqen In 
ttle. ‘ .S ^ 

He has himself visited 
them. The victims were always decapi- 
tated, and their heads were afterwards 
suspended as trophi^ I'he temple of 
Mysore, near Seringapotanh was particu- 
larly ilistinguishe^or its niimeruus exe- 
cutions of this sqilr Old men have men- 
tioned these facts to the Abt>c, as subsist- 
ing in their time, and they justified it on 
the ground of reprisals, and treated itwith 
indifference, and as u matter of course. 

4 th. Tliat in the Kali-pnnrana surh Infamous 
aacrlflcen areexpreasly remmmendcri, the necesfuiiy 
ceremonin are cleacribcd In their mlnuteat details, 
and the conaequenres which will attend the ob- 
asrvahees, especially designating ilie deities to 
whom such sucnhcp* are acce|>t.'ihlo, at the head 
of whom is Kali. l-lumaii.saLTitIre 8 are further 
stated to be the exclusive prenigative of pnners, 
to whom they arc therefore presenbed. A bnimin 
can never either be aacriHccd liiitueir or assist at 
a saiuM inary sacnfirc. F.very human victim must 
be without coriMwetil bleimah* and not be cliargcd 
with any great crime 

Aninstance of human sacrifice in wliich 
an eldwly female was the victim, was at- 
tempted at Benares so late os the year 
176& Sec the account by Lord Teigii- 
moiitli, in the Asuatic v., 

Of tlie human sarrificen at juggernaut, 
including those of fathers ami mothers, 
with tlieir children in their arms, an ac- 
coiint is given by Soimer.it fi., 121), wlio 
was himself an eye-^iiess. Bernier, who 
is characterized by Mr. Mill (the historian 
of British India) as ** the faithful tra- 
veller,” also deserilies it (Lettre sur les 
Gentils de PHindoostaii, p. I2M.) Ad- 
verting to the general immoriility of the 
terrffilc worship, Mr. VV’^urrl .says 

** Many of the practiciN in the presence of 
llindno ulntai, in the very midst of w.,r.),ip, are so 
dreadfully nbs.ene, that ( nm iiersiiuiU'd even the 
lowest London mob would ivii suffer the actors to 
cscaitc without niarlu nf their disnuprobatkin ; luid 

J et the Hindoos vx|K!ct nothing len than heaven 
or thuie works of merit. A great number of tlic 
Hindoo saint-, live in a state of iterpotual intoxica- 
tion, nor do the Driimhuchimis, who follow the 
rules of the Tmtra .s hasten and practice unutter- 
able abominations, under what they coll the forma 
of religion, i-.er doubt whether these acta are 
meritonous, and capable of raising the fienon to 
heaven ’Ihmigh I liave drawn away the veil from 
Mime of the srcim, yet the Christian public must 
give me credit m)tcrting the rest, for they ore so 
intolerably groos that they cannot be fiilly driwgcd 
Into iNibllc vl^w. Rvoii winnen of the town have 
wnrsfilp performed by liramhis In bnithela. from 
wliiih they expect rewards In a fbtucBatatci so 
rrnnpletely absent from the tiiiiiloo mind is tlio 
dirUtiaii lilea of purify of iieart. and of the neces- 
sity of tills. In order to approach Ooil .”— ( Wainft 
Tiw ofthn HMory, IMaratun, and of the 

lUniUiw, vol. il. p. 175.1—" There are several sUffies 
Isays Mr. Ward) in the Pooranos res|K!Ctlna the 
origin of thtf Lingam worship, tlvM of whuli 
hod translated, and actually inwrted In thla 
leaving out at much as possible of thely ^ 
parts 1 but in conrectine the pSonA^ thoy 
OKI gross, even when tefined os much ks p( 
mert the puMic sp» It is true I . 

them wlih some MuctoiM, heoaow 1 Jhaf 

itolamkiitlirtcad.”— • ““ 
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are far more numermw than ttiMaSadlcated 
other Idol t and the nuinber of the dally woahht- 

clay^f ae,fipnM every monibis na evenfaic, b 
Leyond oomteurbon far graater than the woiihl^ 
^ w o ^nU the^oAei put together, '--(leimvt 

Thus Sonnerat, speaking ,of the tem- 
ples throughout India, reports of tliem 
(without cxceptioiO it “ tliey are co- 
vered with figures for me most juirt very 
obscene, representing the lives, victories, 
und iui<>rurtiiiios of the gods — and again, 
iu those dedicated to Siva, (in which the 
Lingani is always the priticipal figure) he 
says, ** the ceilings, as well us the other 
parts, are covered with oHscene figures.** 
Voym/c ttux^ Indus et m /cc Chine, torn- i. 

p. 

" In the year ifNM I was present," (says Mr. 
Wtinl) “ at the wurimip of the gocldtan Doorga, 
an pc-rfornie I at Calcutta. Four acta of singen 
were present, wlm entcruincil (heir guests with 
filthy fiungs. and danced in Indcront aitituda 
before flu* giKldeas. The wliolc srcnc produeed on 
my iniiiil wnutlona of the greateat horror. The 
drvsfi of the kiiigcra, their indecent i 
nbimiiiiiiblc nature of the songs, the! 
their miserable drum, the lateiie 
the darkness of the place, with the i 
1 was standing in an Idol temple, and tha 
iirimensc multitude of ratmitsl and iminortal'ccea- 
tures. ci|Nililapf stiperiur joys, were, in the very 
act of worsliip, iier|ietrating a crime of high trea- 
son ogHiii'it the fnKt of Heaven, while they ihem- 
aelves iHdicvcd they were perfonuing an act of 
merit, e<( ited ideas and feelings In my mind which 
time I'.m never nidituratc. 

•• I would have giveit^ this place a specimen 
of the snugs sung hefora the image, but found 
them Rti full of obscenity, that I could nut oopya 
single line. All those actions which a sense of 
tled'iiry keeps out of the most indecent Fnclish 
s'liigs, arc here detailed, sung, and laughed at, 
without the least sense of shame. A nuor IwUad- 
smgcT III England would tie scut to tlic house of 
corruLiioii, and lltwged, for performing the iperi- 
lonoiiB nrlions of these wretched idulatofl." — 
IViinCji ytno, J^c. vol. I. p. 11 7> 

Again — 

•• \t the end of the ceremonies the parties cook 
and cat tlie flesh of the sarnfice, drink the spirits 
ull’ered to liic giHldcss, and tlieii In a state of in- . 
to\ic.iti(>n the men and women dance together, 
and iiunmit thegreatest ludoceucies.’’— /Met. p. 16, 
tn Ntau. 

Again, describing the termination of 
the Doorga Festival, Mr. Ward says : 

*' Kept, sntli. ini)3. I observed that one of the 
men standing before thr- idol in a boat, dancing 
and making indecent gestures, was naked. Before 
Ollier imo^ voung men, dressed In women's 
clolhcs, were dancing with other men, making in- 
decent gestures. 1 could not help thinking the 
most vulgar mob In England would have turned 
with disguat from these abominable scenes. 1 
have seen the most abominable scenes exhibited 
before our own house at .Setampora.”— JUd, p. 120. 

Iu describing the worship of the idol 
Juguddhatree, Mr. Ward says : 

" Much Indecent mirth takes place, and num- 
hen of men dance naked beftm the fanige, and 
call this the way to heaven t the brahmins smiling 
with complacency on these works of merit, so ac- 
ceptable to the gods.*'— iMd, p. ISa 

Mr. Ward’s entire account of the wor- 
ship and^festivals in' koiioar Of Krishna, 
is an awful exUbition of, hunum de. 
pravity in connection iptith idolstrous db- 
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^ JO b^attce celM 
le coniUen divine woempt and to a 

festival I no one Imagining but tbi#.^ 

worship and adultery may be pmonnad In tbs 
some hour.— Tlia temples dedlca^ to 

u'd it la a seandaloua^nct 
thatthe Image of Kadha, hlsmlstrey, alwa|fia«: 
companleadhat of Kruhnu, and not those of his 
wivoi. Pantpidlmical entertiiluments are fre^ 
quently representeil. In wliidi the lewd actions of 
ttik fffa are exhibited. Six parts out of ten of the 
whole Hindoo population of Bwigal are suj^posed 


to be the ilisnpleB of this gcxl."— " At one 
It is supposed that 1(M)/MI people 


day, among iwhom ore great multitudes of lewd 
womeik Filthy songl about Krishnu and hie 
misLiesscs are sung by the crowd, and allmanncr 
of llndecent dlvetsTona pracilscd.”— 16>d, vol. L 
p. 1!» to 2U&. 

Mr. Ward in describing the religious 

festival^ sayi>— 

■* As soon OS the well known sound of the drum 
b heard, railing the people to the midnight orffim, 
thed.inceond the song, whole multitudes assem- 
ble, and almost tread one upon another ; end their 
joy keeps pace with the number of loose women 

S and the gross obscenity of the songs. 
. a pundit employed in the Seram pore 
j-oflicc, and a very respecUble man among 
ihe Hindoos, avowed to a friend of mine that the 
only attractions on these occasions were the wn- 
inen of ill-fame, and the filthy songs and dances I 
that thesp songs were so abominable that a man of 
character, even amongst them, was ashamed of 
being present i that if ever he (Gtipal «) remained, 
he conrealed himself in«a corner of the t 
^ added, that a song was scarcely tol 
which ^ not contain the mmt markM 
to unenutity, while those which were so 
nable that no person could repeat them out of the 
temple received the loudest plaudits. All this ia 
done In the vpry fkce of the idol, nor docs tha 
thought, " Thou God seest me,” ever produce 
the slightest pause in these midnight revds. In 
open day, RDd in the most public streeti of a lam 
town, I oave seen men entirely naked dancing With 
unblushing efftontery before the Idol as it wascar- 
ried in triumphant procession, encouraged by the 
smiles and eager gaxe of the brahmins ; yet sights 
even worse than those, and such 


described by the pen of a Christian writer, are ex- 
hibited on we rivers and In the public roods, to 
rliimsands of spectators at the Oooigo festival, the 
inob. iiopulaTand most crowded of all the Hindoo 
fcsllvalsin Bengal; and which closes with llfaatlone 
to the gods, so powerful, as to produce general In- 
toxication. I have more than once been filled 
with alarm as this Idulattons procesrion has pissed 
my house, lest iny children should go to the if IndowB 
and see the gross obscenity of the dancen. What 
must be tile state of morals in a country, when Ito 
religious institutions and public shows, at which 
the whole iiopulatlon is present, thussaiwtlN vice, 
and carry the multitude into the very gulFof de- 
pravity and ruin.''— fFanfs Introduction to Ms 
rieiv, i^c. p. 49. 

Again, Mr.Wardfyol. i, p. 24?) speak- 
ing of the rite at ,^ak>wf^ship among 


the IliiidooB, 

To this succeeds the woittiln wf g 
deity; andatter this, AateClwnfemiilewhositi 
naked. Here things too ahowiife^to eatsa the 
ears of man, and lmpoail1il#to be reve al ed to a 
Christian publle. ore contained In the dtoacUona 
oftheshastrei. The leaned brahmin who i 
to me these abominations, made aevenal 
paused and began again, and then p« 
befora be coalamenUantheihodtlng I 
prescribed by his own shastsss. I After descrlbl 
nmie other im,be adds) the priote H hb, Ini 



Wttf 

IfiAwtMim, - 

Wai^a in hfe chapter ** on Banto- 
(Dimienl Eat«tiUnni9iiti» " naytfa 
■'TheKMcilre often very tndMantc and the 
whole* by exdtiiiB s kind of enthualadrn In JhO 
canaeof ileendouineu. producesjt dreadibl enct 


90 f 4 ,SUt,^tdiibi¥jf in Mia. {0e%. 

aveanmeedeOile 
. tefikii to bo ft ie ay.»Bed i 
aapMeent 

tedfviaovorridp^ la the areatetf eateee of tei- 

end cortoPthiB of mennani adddbaUed'OC ____ 

ftom^ fa templk orTtepac^mtf ^ on th^wda of the Bpwtoton, botfl' young and 
: In knowledge ud d^edfe hta old. The entertaininenta which rdate to the laa* 

.idGteldoaelandeB, hb paiaiaeeareldiflBmad* dnd ^j^oua Kriahnu are moat popular, and the aleht 

5£S!!i$2^taJ2»“rfth^ ofth«impi«eand|«idcffi.eahito^^ 

val Into ell the wallu of private life; hhvery 
^iglon beeamea hia gieateat Iwney and where he 
aho^ 'have drank of the wateta of llfis. he awal- 
hnaache poiion that Infallibly deatraya hbn. JU» 

Mdevoiioa that leads the Hindoo to the taropwi 
but a Ueentioua appetite. Idolatry alwaya tenda 
to abik, but never tonlae ita'jiotarlea.”— JMd* 
p.«. ^ 

Again— 

“ How shall I deKTlbe die unutterable abomina- 
Uone connected with the popular aui)erBtltlan. I 
have witnessed scenes which can be clothed in no 
languagr; and have heant pf other abominatlona 
practised in the midst of religious rites, ami in 


koned very meritorious; fadeed the Hnuloa flatters 
himadf. when he retires from these scenes inflamed 
with hut, that he has been ddlng aameihhwthat 
will promote hia flq^bleasednras."— VoL ffl. p. 


Speaking of the women, Mr. Ward 
pays, 

** 1 reooUect theobservationsof a gebtlemea who 
had lived nearly twenty years In Bengal, and wheoa 
opinions on such a subject dcmaml tlie highest re> 
gird, that the Infldellty of the Hindoo woniaa 
was ao great, that lie scarcely thmubl there was a 
single liutance of a wife who hadraMU alwaya faith 
ful to her huabaiMl." 

The acknowlmlgmenl of lUaui-juithcc 
the second Sanskrit pundit in the col- 
lege of Fort William, otlluding to' the 
lascivious chanurtur of the god Kriahnu, 
ftwu of and gmemora unit^, herafound ' « that almoat every house In CaltetU and other 
raffle^! to keep rrithin mtralnt ^overfl^ii^ iwge towna contained a Hrisltnu, eahiblia pretty 

pl^ly tbosutaofthe publieinoials. Thei 


of the gods, which, if they 
be deoeribed, would nil the whole Chnatlan world 
with dugust and homir. 

<• Men ore sufflciently corrupt by nature, without 
any outward eadtements to evil In the public 
festivals ; nor have civil nor spiritual temm, the 


of iniquity: but what must be the moral state 
of that ccnintry, where the aacied festivals and 
the very forms of xebaioii lead men to every spe- 
cia of vice. These festivals and public euhlbU 
tlons excite universal attention, and absorb few 
we^ together almost the whole of Ute-publlr 
oonversatloa 1 and such is the enthusiasm with 
which they are hailed, that the whole country 
seems to be thrown into a ferment | heallli, pro- 
perty, time, business, erenr thing is sacrificed to 
them. Ill this nunoer arelhe people ptfepared to 
receive impreiaions from their nataaiuil institu- 
tions. If thoe laatlcntfaMU #»e jravourable to 
virtue. theeflbeCs wouMbe taafi happy: but as 
InadiUtiou to theft JaaebiaUan tney are escceding* 
It calculated to cOfniplilit mind, the most dread- 
ftdcoiucqncncsBfaUoir^ vice, like a mighty 
torrent, flows ihraiiili the plains of Bengal with 
the forcto of the flood Udeid'the Ganges, carrying 
along with H youiy and old, the lant^ and the 
imorant, rich and poor, all cutes and descrlptioru 
of peopi' * Into on awful eternity I In short, the 
dianctets of the gods, and the Uceotloasness which 
prevaih at their fesUvals, and aboonds In their 
popular works, with the enervating nature of the 
climate, have nude the Hindoos the must effbml- 
nate arid corrupt people on eartlb I have in the 
course of thb work cahibiled so many proofs of 
thb CKt. that 1 will not agai.i disgust the render 
oing into the sutdect. Suffice it to say, that 
>lly to marriage vows is almost unknown 
amonytec Hindoos ; the loterooursc of the sexes 
wproecliis very near to that of irrational animals 
The husbsnd almost Invariably livu In criminal 
intercourse during the pupilage of hb mfanl wife; 
amt she, ifshebscomes a widow, esnnot marry, and 
in consequenoe being destitute of a protector, and of 
every moral principle, becomes a willing prey to 
the lascivious.** 

" Let every cnnaciaitlous Christian fairly con- 
sider whether a great degree of criminality does 
not attach to the person woo hi any way counte- 
nances Idolatry, i am not ashamed to confess that 
1 fear more mr the continuance of the British 
rower In India from the cneoanuement which 
to tfM Idolatry of the 


berof bflfliiof ill Ikme in Calcutta b almoat In- 
credihl^PEilccd sneh b the Ikentinua character 
of the pfll^le,that notwithstanding all the terron 
of thd caate, tlmuaaniU of Brahinbia live with Fa- 
nar and Musulman women. Some yean ago one 
of the Hindoo npas of the Kslutriyu caste retained 
an English oonculnnv, and afterwards had a family 
by a Musulman woman/ whose sons were Invested 
with the poita, and were all married to Hlndcais. 
Tbb woman had a letMuate hmise, where the 
vbited her. She worsliipped idols, hod a hramin 
for her spiritual guide, and another for her prieM, 
and all the Hindoos around partook of the fiaid 
which had been cooked in the houses of ihb wo- 
man and her cliijdren, so llial thous/inib of per- 
sons, according to the strict laws of the Khasten, 
forfeited tlwir In all the large towns, as 

Calcutta, Dhaka, Fatna, Muor>hcUaljad,&c.niauy 
rich Hindoos live with Musulman oinicubinai. and 
amongst the lower orders thb iiiierniixtutc of the 
castes for iniquitous jiuriMMu is still more general. 
" They are verv litigious and iiuarreiiioinc, and 
' ofJuaiLcwm 


In defciire of a cause in a i ourt < 
falsely in the ’msii shut king iiuimer, so that 
judge never knows when he may safely believe 
ilindoo witnesses. It b said that some of the < 


of justirc are Infested liy a set of men termed /bor 
a/tay mrM, who for so naltry a sum are willing to 
make oath to any fact nowever fatao. Private mur- 
der IS practised to a dreadful extent ainiuig the 
lliiiduus, anil b exceedingly facilitated, and detec- 
tion pnrvcntifil, by the jirartice of burry big sick 
periuHia to the banks of the rivcT, Ond burning 
them os soon as dead. Insunccs of pkrstais being 
aecrctly poisoned l>y their relatkins arc numerous. 


- bare given _ , 

Hbidoos, than firam any other ouutcr whatever. 
It cannot be doubtad'teatlii €vmj cue bi which 
cither a per— or anatm bafitei b> Uilnh (bvow- 
ably of Idolatry, h b a taaifc of dcparbire io haart 
andpraetkefmnithallyliif Godi It waa alwaya so 
(o nfdaiad among the Jews. There la aearoaly oiy 

as!fJSr!steij flS !!g> 

rnsn can approve: and I n fuUy patauaded that 
ihs^ffisooo be taut one optnlon on the aulflact. 

that thb opinlnn wltrETthat the HliMoo 
va^b hM enciima than the Bgyptkai. and that 
nJatheatoMpeavaraek inpunawd Moody of any 


specially in the hoiuuM of the rich* 
tion IS abiwwt lm|NjBsiblp. 

** The rrime of deatrnylng iHegltimote children 
before birth is also jircvHlimt to a shocking degree 
in Bengal. In the Dunlly of a tingle Kotanu lira- 
min, whose daughters never live with their hue- 
bends, it b common for each daughter to destroy 
a child in the womb annually : this erinie b also 
very prevalent among widows, m numerous in tbb 
country. The pundit who.gave me fhta tnfoiina- 
tion supimtes that lOdksi cnUdieB are thus mur- 
dered tai the pnvbMe of Bengal ofvory month 1 1 
EspraMkag my doabu nf thb estraordineiry 
shocUagdraiiDataooiu thb penaa appealed M the 

to tnocouro off luittco in ovofy w uo n in 
Hesald the fact was ao notarloua tbst every ifte 
M the crime had 

ac^uhod aa apprapriala' ombo. pstewteto, elz. 
thrown ftomtiMh%r I pae a ftri e wa f li&oal 
of abuse whldi one 
Itba Ibec^tBO.! 
the ' 


which a Innevolcnt in ^country knew of it, and that tht crimei 


eldlri ftMtesteMebdioam 





In rilortir thon^ll it lun tam tliat the Hi 

m a mord and compaillively aa hmert.iieopfe. 


IJtt nb«min«Ubi» of tiblA JBmmSna bi 
partfe^ are Varff in 

hi» third yol p. 81« et seq* i fnm whidi 
^appenraniat thehr potyi^Osy 1i egcceaaiTe; 
Minlh have not fewer than 1 0O wives, many 
have dfteeo or twenty, and others fbrCyor 
fifty each: their mistressM are nnmeroiuu 
In the preface to the same 'volume* it h 
stated that some of the highest order of 
Bramins many fifty or' sia^ fenudea, 

Hindoo parents conceiving it a high^io- 

the diaheneuy of the nativeii. that apenoo can « a 'ra.;* 

loin go into the company of thime who emp^l'* nouT-to jiave adaugbter BO mamed* TlllS 
m without hearing these complaints. man, howeveft Uvcs only with one wife, 

. «f the occasionally visit some of 

the others. Tlie consequence of such a 
detestable practice is, that these extra 


them 

' Tlie impurity 
ofthe Hindmls 


then needs noattemm to prove to 
In InudneBS ln»lDdla, that such an i 
from tnilh aa the distance between the pd|eil 
every one who Jiaa been obliged to empl^ the 
Hindoos, has had the most mortifying proofs that 
if the vlomor lying, deceit, dishonesty, and impu- 
rity can degrade a people, then the Hindoob have 
sunk to the utmost d^ths of human depravity. 
Whole pages might be written on this painful sub. 
}ect, till the reader was perfectly nauseated wltlv 
the picture of their dlsgoidng vices. The com- 
plaints of Europeans ore so frequent, and so loud, 
on the dishonesty of the natives, that a ~ 


of the conversatian and manners 
so much dreaded tw Euroneano, 
that they tremble for the murals of their children, 
and consider their removal to Europe, Itowever 
punful eucha separation may be to the mind of a 
parent, os absolutely necessary to prevent tifllr 
ruin. In the canuity of a servant, the wife %r 
widow of an English Mtldlcr is considered as on an- 
gel rompMed wUh a native woman. Lying la uni- 
versally praclbed. The author has never known 
a Hindoo who haanot resorted to it without hesi- 
tation, whenever lukthought he could draw the 
slightest advantage ftoni it. The wont of oom- 
piiMiiun and tsndmess towards the poor^hc sick, 
uid the dying, is also so notoriouH, that European 
travellers are frequently filled with honor at the 
proofs of their Inhumanity, merely aa they pau 
along the roadg, or navigate the rivers In this coun- 
try. —Mr. Word, vol. ill, p. SOR to 290. 

Adverting to the vindication of the 
Hindoo system, Mr. Ward observes fur- 
ther 

“ .Somepersons have complimented the Hindoos 
as a virtuous pctqilc t but how should virtud exist 
among a people whose sacrod wntingi encourage 
falsehood, revenge, and im]nirity; whose gmis 
were monsters of vice; to whose saga are attri- 
buted the most brutal Indulgence in crpelty, re- 
venge. lust, and pride; whose tiriusta endeavour to 
copy tliese aboniinalile examples, and whose insti- 
tullonsarc the very hotbeds of impurity ? Where, 
III sue li A sUte of universal corruption— the temple 
iiriclf lielng tunied into a brothel, and the deity 
wtirahippcii being the very ]iersoniflcation of sin— 
where should virtue find a single asylum, and fkinn 
what stock, where all w disease and cniruntioar 
should tlie virtues be produced ’ If the religious 
institutions of a country be the prime sources Of 
corruption, how should the people be virtuous I Is 
I here Bttdh a strong bias In human nature to virtue 
that a man will lie pure In spite of the example of 
liu gods, his priests, and the whole body of hu 
tniiiitryniBii, and when the very services In his 
temple present the most fascinating temptations to 
Impurity i Impurity and cruelty nave been in all 
ug«9i the prominent features of every form of pagan 
supcrstitHjn, but no where have these features pre- 
sented a mort^dbguBUng and horrible appearance 
than among the niiidiMM. 1 have witnessM scenes 
uf iinpuiity in Hindoo worship which 1 can never 
commit to writing. In translating some parts of 
tlie lllndcxi writings whh a learned brarain who 
Rsaisted me, he was himself almost covered with 
shame ; multitudem of fables and scenes are found 
in the most dinste of the H indoo histones of their 
gods and sara that are dtegusting beyond oil utter- 
l the paufurea hen more particularly re- 


: me paamgea here more particularly re- 
I dearnbe acts of impurity daily practlred 
bodies of Hindoos, and which are becom- 


ance, but 
femid to i 

by large bodies i 

iiig more and more common. The songs 

dances which 1 have witnemed In the Hindoo tem- 
ples at midnight would dtagiace a house of 111 
fkmei and these ore the Nrvfies Vhlch should pu- 
rify tlie soul, and lit it fbr the duties of time, and 
fbr file Joys of eternity I andthlalsthe religion of 
thnUliMloos. Imyoetfiawoneyeer hroBimyown 
wladon at Sciampora, In a religious prooeeslon, 
■b^mb shockingly detestable, thA 1 no and cloeed 
my windows, and yet multltudsa of Hindoos of 
both MBss, old and young, oowded to the aight. 
Can one wonder, oAectuls, that the HteSm 


wives and these infant widows' are gene- 
rally found in the bouses of ill fame 
throughout the country. In the same 
volume, page 147, it is observed that on 
account of. the early period at which all 
marriages are contracted, the number of 
^ii^gin widows is very great, and that the 
Hindoos acknowledged that almost all 
young w idows, being excluded from a se- 
cond marriage, live in a state of adultery. 
Again, the ver}'' early marriages arc the 
source of the most enormous evils,— these 
pairs, brought togetiier without previous 
attachment, or even their own consent, are 
seldom happy. 

This Is^ men into unlawful camiimioiia, so 
common In Bengal, that three pans of the mar- 
ried population, 1 am mCinpied, keen conrubinca. 
Many never \ isit, nor take their wives from the 
house of the father-in-law, but they reinainuorv 
a burden and a disgrace to Uieir pwents, or d1f||^ 
abandon the patem. 1 roof at (he call of sorow 
paramour. Early marriages also give rise to 
another dieiidful evil— almost all these girls after 
marriage renufn at home one, two, or three 
years, and during this time numbers are left 
widows wlthmit having enjoyed the company of 
their husbands a single day ; these young widows 
being forbidden to marry, ahnost without exception 
become prostJtuta. To these miserable vlrtlma 
of a barbarous ivistom, are to be added all the 
daughters of the Koolenus (hl^er brahmins) who 
never leave the house of the father, ather duiiqg 
the life or aftey the death of their hiubanda, and 
who InvariaUy live an abandoned life. The con- 
«e(iut ncea resulting from this state of things are 
universal whoredom, and the iierpetratlon of un- 
natural crimes toa most shocking extent.”— lEonfs 
Vlswt vo). iiL p. 167. 

In concluding my extracts from Mr. 
Ward, 1 would notice his view of the 
wofiil expenditure of human life in India 
by means of the several idolatrous obser- 
vances and the pilgrimages connected with 
them. 

** 1 have ventured (sajr* he) on an estimate of 
thenumberof Hindoos who annually perkh, the 
victims of the Brahminieal religion, (vol. IL p. 
127) and have supposed that they caimot amowi»f 
to less than 10,fliiul Ev^ additional Infinw 
mation 1 obtain, and the opinions of the beat 
hifermed persons with srhom I am acquainted, 
confirm me In the opinion that this eStlntateJa too 
low, that the havoc la Car grea^, however dlflL 
cult it may be to bring Jii^lnd to 


to tiring to 

a scene of'horror arhlA 'tin&es all thathm' 
been perpetrated in ' 
savage , nations put 
Hvn, voL i. p. 0£ 

Buf lest it sbould be tupposed th»t 





iviemeie pM 


toH$pKt$W» 


rtUumi^ MiSM% prMlied itv 11^ w the 
5«er 1815,:U^llSeeYei' ^ • 

** liie JlUiuaere<^h* ¥atetii ffltbyaiHf lnd«i. 
ctiiarij^bkh m th« Shaken toe wbited 
the IliqdOinkitieit tfDd'‘tbeli&morAl tenilenry of 
tha «lifliiplmbk> sonR^vee oumiiioii among the 
netivis, Md which are avinii at the wonhip of their 
soda, must be very smt. Tlnae aie no vires, 
nonrever had. fbr whwh they will not flinl vxani- 
•le|i|n the hiatory of thetr goils; amt the lower 
mien are taught to guppote that the gods arc 
(leased with the indermt re|)r<tseiitAtloiu., (he iin- 
iroper attitudes and gcslunw; aod the iirentloun 
onj^ wUch we ace and hear at tiicir Ponjas. It 
ras cvifleutly the interest of the brahmins to ins'st 
m the iklVRittagea to be olilaltioil tjeom the obser- 
'ance of oeremomes in which the poiple would 
Mdurally join with pleaburc, and whirli griitlfieil 
heir own appedtea and dcairis, rather than to 
■nfurce the aevertr dutlca of rcllgunLib abstlnenre 
iiid furbearanre from the pleasures of the aeuw s ; 
11 which dortiinc tlicir followers would fleTfew, 
ind their jiowrr ron<tr<)uiiitly small. We see, 
hercfiiic. that all thev have revealed of the Shas- 
CTS, relates to the enii<uy of I’oojas, and other 
eligious feasls; and in tiuse they ponnit, and 
sen enjoin, the ixhibilion of evtms hidM-eney. 
Vb human nature has alway4*shewn Itself autn- 
iently idiriipt Ui retjuire the etiforreraent of the 
hat ka wlmh religion Mipplies in order to restrain 
naiikindi what then miiat he the conddinn of a 
leople wliobc \ery religion forms (he basisof their 
'it (a and iiiinior.uity.'*— Tvl/ei’* Oirundenitwna un 
he Stnte oj India, vol. i. p. 243. 


“ The impurities of which they are daily wlt- 
lessea, even In their relli(iow>cpitinoii]c8,iiavb 
onspirtsi to make the^iigause lascivious In Iho 
iighcbl degree, ho Uuh Mgard is paid to chabtity 
nnoiig them, that tpfefn hab Icamt from the ex- 
iniple of his parent, he Ib fourteen ycarb of 

ig«, to niiiigle In tho%cncnil debauchery. < 'oii- 
'iibiiiagu is geneial amtuig them, and private 
nlnguc has iM bounds, nor does the Bengalee 
sHiMiIer marriage a bar to such enjoyments. 
I'mler Mich ciri iiinht<uices, the nuinlier of those 
«ho live by public probtltutMin is very great.’''*- 
Iti. 2U(i. 


tapK h lUththegoricttmnoe of their hua- 
1 its UM 4llU, if a Annie, to the 
Mrvlowif the MoL They are Ar flom oonaiderlng 
melmplous vow as opposed tothelawaof’Amale 
dmcacyt or the obligations of natenud affhetion, 
and it is certain that no unAvounUe oplnloD 
BtAdes to the parents, whose daughter embesces 
this course of life. These priestesses df the tem- 

S ics retelve a regular stipend for thdr official 
utics, hut its amount Is moderate, and they 
Mip]>1y the deflclenry by the sale of their persons, 
for the aid of which commerce they are neriiapiB 
iK'ttor Mcnuainied than in any other GOunnrs«ith 


iK'ttor acquainted than in any other counw^wlth 
all the arts and resources of attraction, hive em> 
ployinent of iierAines. of eluant and costly deco* 
rations, the use of odoriferous flowers, ana abun- 
dant jewellery, with every other incentive to 
snluptuniisnchs. At Mnugour in the Mywiie, a 
place in the southern vicinity of Scringapatam, is 
a temple ih dicated to ’I'lpamiiia, a feinale deity, 
who h.i4 an anmni festival of great oelelnity, whim 
the goddess Is Ixirne in procchaion on a superb 
i]uin through the btrects with a male deity 
her." 

Anollier tcmplo of tlic same character 
was [(uintt'tl out to Iiim near Karry-madui, 
tipd tlie district of Coiniliatoiir, and an- 
otiuM* not tar from to the 

east of Mysore. The !7Vl)b6 addb that 
Among the \ssyrlanB and DabylonLins, ac- 
cording to the opininn of Herodotus and Strabo, 
every woman was ubligttl to prostitute herself once 
in her life in the temple of Myiitta. the Venus of 
the Greeks. This tradition was so rcjiiignant to 
the prinrlplcb of bhamc which natuiu appears to 
have imparted t>VL<n to the greater )>art of the 
annual creation, that many inodom writers (and 
among them ytdttnra) have ({uebtioned Its authen- 
ticity; wliat will they say (asks tlie'Abbt>) to the 
infamous rltis of which I have now given n des- 
cription ? I'lie aiilhority of husbands m India is 
such, that It* will lie readily admitted that Itis only 
with their cyiisent (hat the women could thus seek 
In every direction fora spurious (Kisterity, but 
what limits will buperstition olwerve? A variety 
of religious observaures in India aH’onl th<*m an 
undeulablctebtimony. (says Dufndi), to the truth 
of whatever of this Batiire the ancient historiaiis 
have traiibniitted to us, however im]irobab1e.’' — 
(vol. II. p. 37(1.) 


For fiirtlier proof of the iinmorulity of 
he ten)])lo worsihij), tlic Abhu Dubois, iu 
Tim work beforo refenvd to, ufter dcscrib- 
iig till' figures ot the l.iiigaiii ns utmost 
tliu inviirinble object of worship in the 
ceeutiil court of every iciiiple, observes 
liat the chief idol itself is often ^und in 
m obscene position, while on tlfe^incipul 
rout of the temple figures of men and 
inimiilH appear in infamous attitudes, 
(vbich sculptures, lie says, arc^lbo most 
junimonly repeated on the inner walls— 
•• To every temple (he adds) arealtacheil female 
lancers, callnl the attendunts of the deity, but 
'cally prubtilutCb. who are regularly retained to 
;rant their favours to any one who may cIkkisc to 
lay for them, nitliough it .'ippuars they weie ongi- 
lafly ronflnedto thcservii e ol the brahmins. 'J'hese 
.irofligatc women are hnwcvi>T neculiarly cimsecnit- 
xl to the wt rship of Itie Indian giaU, and every 
Lcmple of any coiisulcration has a band of eight, 
twelve, or Upwards. Their official duties roiibibt 
in dancing and binging twice every day in the 
Interior or the temples, and in all the public ceie- 
nionus besides. Their attitudes and gestures are 
lascivious and opposed to decency, while their 
Mings consist of obscenepastiw, deycrintlve of the 
amours of their gods. They assist at marriages 
and other domestic ceremonies, m displaying their 
Ulcni. and employ all the time which remains at 
their disposal In Intrigues of Infamy, nor is it 
unusual to see the rcsluenrc of thdr gods become 
the tiu'atre of their licciitlousncsb. They are 
trained from AAnry to this disgraceful trade, 


In adverting to the imblic processions 
of the several idols, the Abbe says that 
the prostitutes of the temple perforim lasci- 
vious diincr's, and tbat the liusos of the 
different cars ore sculptured with figiin'u 
of men und women in the most obscene 
attitudes ; und be al.so describes tlic mixed 
luultitudch of .spectators, us so .completely 
laying aside nil regard for decency, during 
the proucbbion, us to iilfurd a recognized 
place of meeting fur tbusc who are ill dis- 
posed. The iioi.se und uproar of these 
jirocesbions is stated to be such as can 
only be undertitood by witnessing them ; 
and the Abli6 adds, “ 1 have never beheld 
An Indian jirucossion without its present- 
iiif^ me with an image of bell.** In fur- 
ther proof that bloodshed is inscimrablo 
from the whole of the temple worship, 
which, it will be reuiembcited, is one 
branch of tnf Iw^ment, and is adduced by 
me as a reason^ ^^inst British connexion 
with such a system, I advert to fhe pWd- 
fal und sanguinary austerities of theodvd* 
tees invariably observed at all the 
festivals of every temple. The Abb^u- 
bois (among others) records the ordinaiy 
austerities of the devotees at all Uie diffe- 
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feasts, as attended 
and frequently wttb loss oMiSfr^ 
senbes very fully in \ol. i. p 371. 

(os do so many others) the selt-inflictq^ ^ • 

tortures and painful mntil itions which m- AU.dQ^ tlitt that 

vanably attend these ceremonies ontil ftudb practices ^slwl yield td the 

Dubois further obstr\cs that power qf diviiiie levciallon. the Jndia 

<« In both the lerts of Sitb and Vidinu, there C ompany ShaU refusew tO jhutWjMlte Ul 
IsBRpeciea ot nriutcssen ntogni/ed m the wive* ^|q fimts of buch UOllutlOll If WUSvIIl 
of tht ffods They form, he wya, a distinct class ..Y? " 

ftom the dancers of the tempJu, hot equal them Htt^ to extend tlie influence Of VOUf 
in depravity they are commonly victims ot the ui^ii holy taith. at least (to ItOtlUfUT 

'•“» PO'-t*™'/ Olxtrua .to 

obtain for them a residence in tht temples after gtess, AIKl f?lVC DCCilSlOtl tO idulatOTS to 
the pup^mceofceruin itrciponies 1 heoncst aftirm that, whenyoul os^n iiileiest^are in 
(BSLH of Vishnu bear on their breasts thcdlsttnc .t-.a,, 

tive figure ofthe eagle while tho>« of Sim have Question you arc not nice in the tnouns 
the figure of the Llngliam impressed ui>ou the of ad\anciiig ^them. ^ 

*^**’**\ 4 . X r 1 I secondly, to partirn-. 

Ihe next inbtance of rtlii»ious profit- each of rhe pnncipil temples tniin 

Bncyconncctcd with the temple worship, det ive tnlmtt , as inoie com- 

blMlI conclude tins 11 inch of my subjoct /.lustiative of the ciicoiirig. rnciit 

Mi Pcrfffs,in liis«7«tim4 Crus /o ii/i- afforded by Gicit Biitmitolicciitioiis- 
tinhllunuotUy, in icfciciice to other tem- „css and bloodshtd And need I siy 
pies, says head ot these t( inphs ind 

till ippoaitc bide of the ri\er it the \ill<ig( ot to Biitish iiationni^e and su)>i>ort) ut tbc 
H mitat, IS 1 temple bs lul to llajili Ishwira ol all tho i4lol«tion> temples in the 

which IS iruKipillY inhabited by dancing w imen , x j x, x i t x 

The in tiatinii into this mu iity is performed by WO! Id, Stands til it ol Jliggi r|l Hit Ol, dS 
nn iintini, the Iliad with o 1 fr< m till. 1 imp plated tilt llime impoits, of “ tlu loid of tlic 
bet ri the alt ir liy whiih ott Ihiv mikc nformnl wnrlil ’ tm viu Ii i»x tlir iiniiiniK. titin Uv 
ahjuntlonof ihur parents ml kitulrtd Uvo mg wori^ foi siiell is tllc impious title Uy 

tht r future liscs to pnistituti ii Ain mi, the \lhuli this tnoiistious idol is m idc to 
lUins ot tletniMynary donations 1 str butt I to u«,uip the RUtJioiity of the Supremo 
brahminR and nthtrsof the oil ho'ininiuit anl . xi, l-.i. ..x ... 

tmtinuc 1 by tho Dnt sh tl 1 1 iti q il m am lunt Bonifif Allti as tile pirll imi lit Uy p ipt IS 

is'’i 2 iu]ics whith 1 hiven niaiiAs tubes of alt( idv pimtcd, in refereiuc to this pai- 

f®"' 

tain abk the author) thus to ami ti m an I me )u dciable lllformatlOtl, I shill filst lefer 
rage oiwCTity> would it lie tiont were thtbo to them, piemismg only, that I ha\e rea- 
.h.n„f„n, PXH tontobehevi the p. pel k .eq....ul oftlw 

‘"‘""'x" Comp.nybyrjTli’inont m tl.p h»t •xe- 

-“on, but which could not be funiishtd m 
of impiirily these ixist at t ambayi livikirey, timt, Will bc found more ComplcCely to 

.te v*''-'’'," “'«>®“e'‘ ^ .!*»«• 

theic IB a temple to whieh ill the Indi in c lurte di t med It nect ss iry to nt foi then pi O- 
7 im tome to make their nderin S 1 his temple diutioii, is ( orisnh iiim th it 1 should be 
'of'^u’S:.?'? »'* to the most sitistactoiy ICs- 

tonscmhle \pi1lo alliintoicrcl (.iris ofrlevin, tlinoiiy without till 111 It l]ipears then, 
and tweheyeiftold, who have bought ind f, .m tlfo paihimc lit UY pailtls of Ibl ^ 
cluiited for the i urnnsc ate scut by their mis , . xn* t» i ^ t xx I 

trtsHib to thlsumi letn offilr and sunender them- hit in„^the Bcngil Uiiciiiie I ettci ot 
selves up to this idol — iaveiniei, p d? llu 15th Sept 180H the expense ot Jug- 

In concluding tiusc paiiitul proofs of gcinaut is romputfd it €/0()0 per an 

the dcpiaiity common to ill the religious num, “to provide foi whiili, it is pro- 

temples ot India 1 need hiidl> cuUl tint posed to giant (in aiUlitiun to the es- 

it would be far more grateliil to my own tablished endowments ol the institution, 

feelings to suppress them altogefluf, it which aie lusufiieunt fonts support upon 

the important iiitcrc'sts ol truth did not that se ile) in allow ince it the intc ot 20 

impel lously inquire then pi odiiction, in a pei cent upon the net leccipts aiibiiig 

CISC wheie it bccumeh a question, whe- trom the tax on ])ilgrims , by thisarrnnge- 

ther a tax imposed upon such religious ment, it is obseiiid, tlu rcmiiiiider of 
worship as this, ought or ought not to be the irceipts, aftii delrayiiig the charges 


fi un the paihirndituy paptis of IbH, 
hit in,.,the Bcngil Uiiciiiie I ettci ot 
tlu 15th Sept 180H the expense ot Jug- 
gcinaiit is rompiitid it €/0()0 per an 
num, "to provide foi whitli, it is pro- 
posed to giant (in aiUlitiun to the es- 
tablished endowments ol the institution, 
which aie iusufiiei( nt for its support upon 
that se lie) in allow ince it the intc ot 20 
pel cent upon the net leccipts aiibiiig 
trom the tax on ])ilgrims , by this arrange- 
ment, it IS obseiiid, tlu rcmiiiiider of 
the icceipts, aftii delrayiiig the charges 


continued by the 1 ast-Ipdia C ompany 
Ihcy have botii biougttKfornard by me 
“ widi a (ounteiiaiice iqpie in soiiuw 
than in angei ’* let the apology offeied 
by Buboift himself, upon tins head, be 
also accepted as mine 
“ God forbid says ho) that 1 ahould insult the 
misery of a nation whu h, plunged in the darkneas 
nt MlolatTy Mid Ignormw. ib iinihle to deliver 
Itself ftom the errois and supenliti ms vliich are 


ot (ulleetion, will bit omen net it venue 
togoveiumcnt ’’ So that we have here 
a distim t idxnission 1st Tliat the es- 
t fblislu d cfidowmeiits of the institution 
aie insiifiicient foi its support, upon the 
scile on whith it wss londuetcd, they 
did not imount to £7,U00 per annum 
M llic doticumy wis Mipplud by the 
taxon pilgiiins , tliiis pio\ iding for sucli 
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• Mqipoit of idolatiy and its iimtltiitioDa 
.as ooiiWiiot eilst without that-tM : and 
£!|^''T1 iO surplus revenue was avowedly 
r appropriated by the Company. This 
.state Of thhin was accordingly pro- 
tested against by Cbp Cfmpany at home, 
and they sought by a letter, of 24-th March 
1809, intended to go out to Bengal, to 
terminate it, observing that for a go- 
venment which is not Hindoo to elect 
the priests who,are to superintend a^in- 
doo Ceoiple, to exercise n contrur oyer 
its ministers and officers, or to take the 
'.m|^genient of its funds, would seem ta, 
the Directors a direct invasion of the ' 
Hindoo institutions; and for a govern.* i 
ment professing .Christianity to do those 
things, would be to act incompatible with 
its own principles.” And again : ** It is 
not our opinion, whatever the example of 
preceding governments m^y liave been, 
that the British government ought to tax 
the Hindoos purely on a religious ac- 
count ; for instance, to make them pay 
merely for access to any of their places of 
devotion.” These paragraphs, and I state 
the tact with deep sorrow, were imme- 
diately expunged |)y the Board of Con- 
trol, nnd.«otb^ substituted having a 
directly contrary tendency, in which it 
WHS stated that, as the tax on pilgrims re- 
sorting to Allahaliud and Juggernaivt was 
established during the NawaiibVand the 
Mulirutta goverpraoiit, there did not ap- 
]>enr to be any abjectiun to its coii- 
tiniiunce niuler the British government. 
(P. 19 of Parliamentary ’Papers of 1813, 
on Juggernaut). Upon this the Direc- 
tors; greatly to their credit, remonstrated 
thus : 

*■ It may have been allowable for a Hindoo 
government to interfere in thcaptmintment of the 
minlitois of the temple and the management of 
Ita sftalrs, Init for oui government to elect its 
prieitB and offleeri, to nsMinie a control over 
their conduct, hi take the direction of lU funds, 
and the charge of preiianng Its annual procession 
car, whohc emblems are so well known, was, in the 

S n of the Cour(, to furnish to the lll-inten- 
nretexU for alarming the actupuloblty of 
the Hindoos." 

And again : 

*• With regard to impotlng a tan on the 
llindons for siidmiBBlnn to a rehrious privilege, 
where the imposer believed, aa the Hindoo go- 
verning did, that the prh liege was a real and 
solid go^, It waa, on his principles, allowable 
for him to put a price upon It ; but where the 
government know the supposed privilege to be a 
delusion, the Court must question the propriety 
of Us continuing the practice, though It may be 
ancient, that leaaon not having been deemed by 
our government. In other liutancea, sufficient to 
sanction customs ropiUgnant to the principles 
Justice. And with respect to disbursing, out of 
the public treasury, any thing towards the support 
of rdligiouB establishments. Hindoo or Mahoine- 
dan, D^ond what their own endowments Aimish, 
^ Cou rt cannot but deem tbe^riiidpleotjeo- 

Again ; ‘ ‘ 

*' Instead of Interfering, by the direct exercise 
of the authority of govemment, in the contests 
between priests and difflerent sects about the ex- 
I^lture and movlsfam of its funda. the posses- 
sion and pre-eminence of particular Images, with 
other' questions of that nature, It wlllbe better 
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Ill spite of this reinonstruieeV tin Di- 
rectors the< Bosnl of Control prevSjled, 
and finally declared they would not yield 
their own views to the desire of the Di- 
rectors [Letter. 4th March 1809, p. 17.] 
in consequence of whichiH.the dispatch 
which was substituted by tlie Bda^ of 
Control went out in direct opposition to 
tlic recorded 'Opinion of the pourt of Di- 
rectors, WhO. honestly feeling tiietnelves 
the ailmimBtrators of a Christian coSe. hsd 
thus refused to sanction by sh*'gr 088 a 
measure the promotion and perpetiia- 
*tion of idolatry. It is temorkable that, 
before the arrival in Behgal of the sub- 
stituted dispatch, the government there 
hi|^ passed, by ^ir own ' authority, 
the rcgiilatii n of; April 1809, rescindiiig 
so much of the TOrmer law as relat^ to 
the interior management and "control** 
of the temple, but fiilly^ sanctioning the 
levying the taxfnun pilgrims for admission 
to the temple, allotting a sum for the ex- 
penses of tJic idol, and appointing an offi- 
cer of tho government to collect it, and it 
is under tliis regulation that the impost 
has been ever since and is now collected. 

Long before this eonllict between the 
two great apthoriticB at home, viz. on the 
3d of April 1806 (the date of the regiita- 
tion for levying the pilgrim-tax), Mr, 
Udny thfe member in council hail pro- 
tested, at Calcutta, thus seriously against 
tlie tax : “ The making jirovibion by law 
for the superintendence, and management 
of the tenjplcr and the payment of its 
officers, it ajipcars to me, would opemte 
to sanction and tend to perpetuate a sys- 
tem of gross idolatry, wliicli government 
is neither bound, nor does it seem becom- 
ing in it to do I would leave the temple 
and its whole economy exclas'vciy to the 
direction ai.d maiiagenent of its Own offi- 
4 ;ci^, allowing them to collect the regular 
established fees they have hitherto liecii 
accustomed to do, Bccuriiig the pilgrims 
against every thing of a vexatious nature, 
from tlib extortion and oppression of 
those officers.” , ^ 

Nor was Mr. Udny the pn\y member 
of council who had*the virtue to protest 
Bgaipsttbis abomination, for it is notorious 
that the Marquis Wellesley never would 
consent to it, in which he displayed the 
sametlhlightened zeal for his own country 
apd her religion, as I have before shewn 
hiiD-<to have^ofiKTin relation tq tbe>odious 
practice of sOttee.'*', Tliat part of thd pro- 
vince of Orisfea which contains the temple 
of Juggernaut ([Cuttack) first beoame sub- 
ject to the British empire under Lord 
Wellesley's administration, who pefUaKtOd 
the pilgnms at first to visit JUggeiMut 
without paying tribute. It was proposed 
to his lordship shoMy after to pass the 
reflation of 3d of April ]606» tor the 
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of tompki mi 4, Jeyjiog 
the taxf but he did.not approve«oF end 
aetuelly left the governmen^ithoiit giv- 
iegfaiB eapction to thGL^o^cobrioiu law. 
It was on ita subaeqiientdiaeifssion by the 
^cceediiig governraont that Mr. Udny 
^ has been mentioned) made a public 
protest a^hittit for transmission to Eng- 
land, •whilsi the other members of coiuicil 
consideretl^ Jummaut to be a lehitimate 
source of rcw^e, on the^ptenable prih- 
cjple adopted 'by the Ehi^lhli Booi^ of 
Control, that money li|iai^ Idng been 
brought into a Christian treasury from the 
idolatrous femj^s of India. Fri proof that 
an imdud intmerence with idolatry has 
tlius been exercised, I observe that, from 
pages 41 to 56 of these Psiliamentary 
lepers df J813, a long correspondence 
occur^ in which thei^ Indian government is 
mpealed to as to whether a certain idol 
sfioold have a throne allotted to him, or 
be Worshipped in an outer court, which 
ends ih n formal decision of our Christiaif 
government in favour of the external wor- 
sliip ! 

The whole parliamentary return, in- 
deed, proves a desire on the part of the 
eollector, and all concerned, to increase 
the resort to the temple as a means of en- 
larging the revenue of the government, 
and this object is throughont’^onhidei-ed 
a fair and legitimate one, and a.«i such is 
openly recognized and avowed both by 
the olticial agents and the Board of Re- 
venue at Fuit William ; and if any proof 
wereiequired of this fact, the following 
pnssage in the letter of jjie governor-ge- 
neral in council, dated 4th of August 1809, 
would uhuiidaiitly supply it. “ Tlie go- 
vernor-geiu'i!il has observed uaV/i safis/ac- 
lion the increase of revenue stated to 
have hew obtained at tlic present Jat- 
tiuli !” [Parlioracntary I’apors, p. 81.] 
Such was the remark of I^ord IMinto, no 
doubt w'ith thq vjery best intention ii the 
world, and cdi^inly no man w'ho has at- 
tentively wdtehed liis lordship’s conduct 
on the suttee question could ex]H:ct that 
he should liave come to any other con- 
clusion updn this. 

Dr. Buchanan SK liiK reply to Mr. Bul- 
ler, dated 86th May, 1813, in atuswer to 
the argument of that gciiticniian .and 
others, that the tax had diminished tlie 
number of pilgrims, says: 

*' It'apneus that In 1012, six years aittf its Im- 
imsltlon, Messrs. Smith niid (ireen wntc 
Cuttack, that the worship of 
been ..moro numerously 'attend 
* You wnnld have been jgSliiniBhcd ' (siiy' jfhey) 
'to see the vast number of pilgrims. As ror as 
the eye could reach, we could not see the aid of 
itheraaks; itputmein mind of an army going to 
baCtkk Youcan easily conceive what a niultiiuilo 
Of men, l»omcn, and children must nave been as- 
sembly the tauplc for ICO or thereabouts to 
htfve been killed In the crowd. They trod on# 
upon another In approaching the temple-gate. A 
famine was produced In the country, and great 
rnimhenof thepOgrimsdiedof hunger and Uilrst. 
We talked to 8ameef,th^, bat k was of no me ; 
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Imatlon by Ste most rebperUhlo characienria 

a letter lately leoelved he thus expresMbfiD^. 
* Idolatry totroys more than the sword, yet In a 
way which .Is scarcely petedved t the aumben 
who dl^ in %heli long piigrlimges, dtber thni^ 
Want or fatigue, or noth djilenteriet add dsyen. 
caught by l]^e out and want of arcdouiMidnkin, 
Is iucrediUe. At Juggernaut, to whidtHtldvaor 
thirteen pnAlmages are made every year, H tocaU 
tulatcd that the number who go thltner is on such 
occasions (m).(N)0 penmu, and scarcely ever leaa 
than 1W.(NN). 1 siipposei at the lowest calculatkm 
Uiat in the year l,2(lO,(l(K)peruNu attend; now If 
onlyone in ten died, the mortality caused by this 
one idol would be lS(),fl(N) In a yeu; but some 
are qLopIpilpn that not many more than one In 
t«i sui^ivS,^d return home again.* A writer,’* 
adds Dr. Buchanan, " may be uie, by the power 
sent, by noticing inoillhnnt dr- 


entirely suppressing others, to 

represent the Idol of Juggernaut as bang one of 
' the my and elegant (toltics of Greece and Rome,* 
but |he substance of the fact as stated by otheia 
will remain the same; it will still continue true 
‘that Juggernaut is a fountain of vice and misery 
m millions of mankind ; that the sangubiary and 
obscene character of the worship is In the highest 
degree revolting, and that it will he a most happy 
event when our Christian nation shall dissolve Its 
roiinectioQ with the poUifldd place. « * 

" The annual' waate uf nudum- life from the 
causes that have been mentioned, in the territories 
under the dominion of the Esst-India Compsuiy, 
is a kubjert of appalling contemplation. Every 
ftlenti qf humanity njust be often putting the 
question. Is this scene to continue for ever ? Can 
there be no mdlnraticsi of human existence In 
India ? Are there no means uf mitigating the an- 
guish of rellevtIonlirEngland, wlien we consider, 
thi^t the desolatloni of Juggernaut exist under our 


The fanple of Ramisscram R also within the 
territories of the East-India Company, and is 
iNWriy ds famous m the Koiith as .luggmnaut is in 
thenorth of India. Mr. Conliner, in ms history of 
Ceylon (voi. U,ji. Idheays of ttieir ruiu in IHOI, 
** the outside'^is cov’ercu with an extraordinajy 
assemblage of obscene images rqurcscntuig lewd 
and indecent scenes, too scaiulalous in the eyes of 
an European to admit of a description. £ach 
ciirruigc h.is four wheels of solid wood, and re- 
quires two hundral men to draw it. M'hen they 
arc dragged along the streets on occasion of great 
solannity, wninen, in the fiensy of false devo- 
tion, throw themselves dpwn baore the wheels, 
aiul are crushed to death by their tremendous 
w ight; the same superstitious madness prevent- 
ing the ignorant crowd from making any attempt 
to s ve tiiroi.” 

*' Dr. Buchanan then adverts to the band of 
prostitutes retained for the service uf the temple. 
These form a part of t he reiigous proccsstun In the 
public streets on ccrtiun days, and .are kept in 
every gifat temple in liindoostan. Fifih> infancy 
tlieyare prepared by education and elegant ac- 
compiishuienU for public seduction. Now these 
iiiricsteases form the character of the worship, 
oeing consecrated,* says Sonnerat, ' to the honour 
of the gods. They are the ministers of the idol, 
and it IS a pait of their service to sing hymns to 
his praise.’ Is this character of the worship abo- 
lished, and do not the prostitutes at Juggernaut 
retcivc the .ucustoined stipend presented with 
other cluirges for the Siinctiun of the English 
govomments ? Wc might os well attempt to race 
the towers ofJuggeniaut from its foundations, as 
tp leinovirthS constituent part of tlie Brahminical 
ritual. And thus iMMs throughout the extensive 
rraioTis of the Hindoo idolatry ; the ministration 
of the priestesses being a natural fhilt of the 
worship of the lingam. Docs not this admitted 
fart Binne set the question at rest respecting the 
chiiracler of the woiwip in question ? In regard, 
however, to its moral eflbcU (for that, after all is 

(N) . 
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themain 6l]|)Mt to becoiuldered), let iw onlyaup* 
IMMS-tlut Ite youth of Omt Drltala of both icxm 
jvgie a^sunim to woiahlp at the alter la com- 
' I a band of Impute females Invested with 
charaotar. and then to witnew the songs 
es of those flnnaaleB in the same place, 
tl^diwiuter of the people of tlila 

' ' T^iu for of the testimony of Dr. 
Buchanan, ps it was submitted to the 
House of Commons before his death, and 
its tliat House directed it to be printed. 

I now come to his account of the same 
idolatry presented to the public by the 
same divine in his ** Christian Reiteardies 
in Ana,*', equally tlie result of his own 
])ersonnl observations, as an eye-witness, 
mid appearing in the shape of letters 
written from the spot. He says — 

, "Juggernaut, 111 June IIKM. 

" 1 have witnessed a scene which 1 shall never 
forget. The throne of the idol was placed on a 
stuiieiulous car or tower about (id feet In height, 
resting on wheels, which indented the ground 
deeply, as they turned slowly under the ponderous 
machine. Attached to It were six cables, af the 
sisc and length of a ship’s cable, by which the pco- 
]>le drew It along I Thousands of men, women, and 
(hildrun, nulled by each cable: InfanU are imule 
to exert their strength in this office, for It is ac- 
roiinted a merit of righteousness to move the god. 
Upon tlie Uiwer were the priests and satellites of 
the idol surrounding his throne. There were alxiut 
120 iicrsons in the ear altogether. The idol is a 
hUH-k of wood, having a frightful visage, painted 
black, withaduteiidedmouthofa blocxly colour. 

I Ijs anus arc of gold, and he is dressed in gorgeous 
iipimrcl. Five elephants preceded, bearing tower- 
mg flags, dressed in crimson caparisons, and hav- 
ing Ixdls hangmg to them. When the worship of 
the god began, a high priest mounted the car and 
]ironouncod obscene stanaisin the oars of the peo- 
ple. A lioy was then brought forth to attempt 
Mimething yet more lasclvidus. who exhibited such 
gestures that the god was pleased, and the multi- 
tude emitting a sensual yen*of delight, urged the 
car along. After a few ndnutei it stopped again. 
An aged minister of tMifIdoi then stood uii, and 
with indecent action, completed this dhgusting ex- 
hibition. 1 felt a consauusness of doing wrong in 
witnessing it. 1 was apiialled at the magnitude 
and horror of the B]iectBcle. The characteristica of 
Moloch's worship are obscenity and blood. After 
the tower had proceeded some way, a pilgrim waa 
ready to offer himself a sacrifice to the idol. He 
laid hiniaclf down In the road, before the tower, as 
it was moi’ing along, on his face, with his arms 
stretched forwards; the multitude passed around 
liim, leaving the space clear, and he was crushed to 
death by the wheeu of the tower. A shout of joy 
was raised to the god. He is said to tmile when tlie 
libation of the blood is tiuule. The people tiirew 
money on tlic body of the victim in siiprobation of 
the deed. He was left to view for some time, and 
then carried to the golgotha, where I have Just 
seen him." 

" 21 June liRNs 

*' The idolatrous processions continue for some 
ilays longer, but my spirits are so exhausted by 
the constant view of these enormities, tlut I must 
hasten away. I beheld this morning a poor woimin 
lying dead, or nearly so, and her two children by 
her, looking at the dogs and vultures which were 
near. The iieople iiaased by, without notiemg the 
children. I a^ked them where was their home 7 
They said they had no home but where their mo- 
ther was. O ! there is nopity at Jun^aut-mo 
mercy — ^no tenderness of heart in Mmoch’s king- 

“ These sacrifices (says the doctor) ore not con- 
fined to Juggernaut. At Ishera, eight miles from 
Calcutta, once the residence of Governor Hostings, 
IS a temple of the same idoL Dr. Biu^anon visited 
It in l8i>7, 

“vt the temidc of Juggernaut in Orissa the go- 
ynnment levy a tax on ^Jarims, and pay out of It 
the expences of the idol. The annual expcnces, as 
IVLScnteil to the Knglish government, and extract- 
co irom the ointial aicounts, were iu one year oa 
uniler : ' 


EMMUcoi attending the table of the idol . . £4,514 
iM. ofl^dieMorweartagapnvel^ . . SM* 
I>o oftWmofhlsservaiila . . - l,aH» 
Do. atthedltfmitaeaaonaof pUgrisMgo 1#373 
Do. of his elephants and horses ... 37B 

Do. of his rutt or state carriage ... 839 

£»,74a 

It ought to bestated, for the Information of the 
British public, that in " the wa^ of his servants 
are Included the wages of the nisMNfvfes who are 
kept for the service of the temple. * 

Mr. Hunter, the collector. Informed Dr. ua- 
chanan, that in lUOG the state carriage was deco- 
rated with above £200 worth of Kdgllsh cloth, 
which is always supplied by the government. 

Tbia may be followed by a reference to 
Dr. Buchanan's sermon before the Uni- 
versity of Cambiidfife in Commencement 
Suiiiliiy, being Ist July I81tiL 
[The bon. proprietor here read extracts 
from tills sermon, and from a sermon 
prciiclied by Dr. Duchiinaii before the 
('hiireh missionary Sucic^y,'!' 12 June 
IHIO.] 

In Inrther (jvidence of tlie corruption 
pre\-ailing Iicrc in the public processions, 
it may oe noticed that the Abbe Dubois, 
in his work already cited, vol ii ji, 37H, 
olKserv’es, that the same mode wliieli is 
resulted to by the bralimiiis of Tripetty 
for sui>plying themselves with unhal- 
lowed inditlgeiicies, is also adopted by 
the brahmins of .Fiiggenniut. At the 
hUted religious pi’oeesniuiis of the idol, 
the ])riests,i he says, mix in the crowd, 
ftelevt such females b.s they prefer, and 
elniin them of tiHiir relatives in the name 
of the idol, to whose service they ailirra 
they arc dedicated. Some of these 
friends, flattered by the honour of the 
alliance, surrender them accordingly t but 
a more distinct account of this fwt, and 
of the ultimate results, as respects the 
women themselves, will be noticed when 
I come to Tripetty it;8clf. . 

Mr. Sterling, in his valuable account 
of Orissa, inserted in the Asiatic Jte- 
searches, vol. xv, p. 163, osculates the 
population of that < province, in which 
Juggernaut is situated, at between twelve 
and tliirteen million, and says of the 
lieople — 

" Their manners are sufficiently dissnlute, 
which is not to be wondered at, considering the 
obscene character and impure symbola of the de- 
moralising Kliglon they profess.’’ 

Mr. Sterling's account of the Rutt Jat- 
tra procession is very full and interesting. 
He observes— 

" That evgry port of the car omomeats is of 
the most mean and paltry description, except the 
roverins of striped and spangled brood cloth fui- 
nlihed from the export warehouse of the BriUsh 
Government, the splendour and gorgeous eflbct of 
which compensates in a great meosure. Bat other 
defidenciei of decoratfon.^’ 

" The contemplation df the proceasloo,’* he 
■ays, " cannot ful to excite the strongest senaa- 
tlons of pain and disgust in the mind of every 
Chrbtian spectator. The speeches and actions of 
the channteers of the god are often gnasly sad 
indescribably indecent.’'^ 

I especially request the attention of the 
court to wtiat follows. 

" The god’s own proper servants will not la- 
bour sealuusly and effectually, without the intat- 
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noriticm of Mtttwrltyi and I Imagine the ceM> 
mony would looD oobm to beconductedonltapie- 
MBt wale and footing, if the faiatitutlon weici^ 
entireW to Iti fate, and to its own zesources, by 
the omcen of the Dritish Government.'’ 


The following is given by Mr. Sterling, 
as the attendance for five of tlic late 
years at tlie three great festivals. 

* Paying Tax. Exempt. Total. 
Ifll7-18 •• 35.TM1 .. »\,7W .. 7fi.fi41 

1018-19 .. 3(1,241 .. 4,R7(I -■ 41,111 

IR19-80 .. 08.074 .. 39,(MH) .. 1»1,074 

JttiO-21 •• 81.040 .. 11.000 ■■ .11.440 

1U21-82 •• 35,100 .. 17.000 .. 58,100 

Mr. Sterling, describing the black pa> 
goda in tlic neighbourhood of Juggernautt 
says— 

'* The human figures sculptured are generally 
male and female, m the most lewd ana obscene 
attitudes, frequently In the very act of sexual 
intercouise." 

Mr. Sterling, describing the Bhobanc- 
ser temples, in the neighbourhood of Jug- 
genmiit, says that — 

•* The courts which surround them arc 
strewed with figures of the Llngain, that the waDs 
arc ctn'crod with carvings of dancing nymphs, and 
with forms of the idoU Mahadeo and l*ar\‘atl, 
gnicrally in the most obscene attitude. In the 
environs (he aiids). Is a large figure of the l.m> 
gain, forty feet in hqiglit, formed of a single shaft 
of htune situated partly in a subterr.aiiedn vault, 
and part lying into the '* centre of a great 
lower,” wliicli IS saul to have been Imilt round 
what Mr. Sterling (Mils, ** this Impure and degrsd- 
liig olgect of worship, after it had been set up and 
•consecrated.” 

I now adduce tlic statement of another 
eye-witness, of a very different profes- 
sion from the preceding, being a military 
man; I mean Col. Phipps, of the 1.3th 
Bengul Native Infantry. 

This otHtemerit was made from an ac- 
tual Tesidence and survey in 1822, the 
Colonel liavlng been present at the Ruth 
Jattra of that year, and having been fre- 
(pieritly visited by tht^ principal priests of 
Uie temple, and access to tlic best sources 
of iiiformntiou : lie says, 

•' The walls <i} the temple, which arc not visi- 
ble beyond the enclosure, xre covered with statues 
of Rtmic, 111 attitudes so ’grossly Indei'ent, that It 
seems surprising how any suncrstitlon could de- 
liasc Its votaries to sdeh a uegreo as to make 
them introduce into their most sacred places such 
filthy and obscene figures. The idol Juggernaut, 
which is so celebrated that pilgrims resort to 
worship it from the remotest parts of India, Is 
pnibably the coarsest Image In the country. The 
figure does not extend below the loins, and has no 
hands, but two sLuiiipH In lieu of arms, on which 
the priests orcaslcmully fasten hands of gold. A. 
Christian Is almost led to think that It was au 
attempt to see how low idolatry could debase the 
human mind. When the wand festival of the 
Ruth Jattra Is celebrated, three cars of wood are 
prepaid for the occasion. The first has sixteen 
wheels, each six feet In diameter ; the platform 
to receive the idol of Juggernaut is twenty-three 
feet square, and the whole car is thlrty-«lMt feet 
high from the ground i the .wood work is oma- 
mented with images, and painted : the car has a 
lofty dome, covered with English woollens of the 
most gaudy colours ; a large wooden imago is 
placed on one side, as a charioteer or driver of the 
car, and several wooden horses are suspended in 
front of the cor, with their legs in the air ; six 
strong cables are also fastened to It, by which It 
Is dragged on its Journey. The otlier two Ruths 
arc like this, but a little smaller, one having only 
fourteen wheels, and the other twelve." 

** The loss of life, occasioneil by this dqilorable 
sujiieisUtien probably exceeds that of any other. 
The aged, the weak, the skk, arc persuaded to 


attanpt this pUgrbnage, as a mnedy Ibull evils. 
The number of women snd children, ^so; is very 
great. The pUgrimsIeave their fiinilUea and all 
theb occupatkiiib, to travel an immense distance, 
with the delusive hem of obtainlng'etenial bliss. 
Their means of suhsistence on the road are 
scanty ; and their light clothing and little bodily 
BtrenglJi are 111 calculated to encounter the Incle- 
mency of the weather. When they reach the 
district of Cuttack,' they cease to experience that 
hospitality shewn elsewhere to pilgrims: it Jsa 
burthen which the inhabitants could not sustain ; 
and they prefer availing themselves of the In- 
crc.ised demand for provisions, to augment tlic 
price. This dlillcuUy la more sever^ felt as they 
approach the temple : illl they find scarcely 
enough left to pay the tax to government, and to 
satisfy the rapacious brahmins. The pilgrim on 
leaving Junernaut has still a long Journey before 
him* and nls means of support are often almost, 
if not quite exhausted. Tne work of death then 
becomes rapid, and the route of the pilgnms may 
be traced by the bones left by the Jackalls and 
vultuiet. The country near the temple seema 
suddenly to have been visited by iiestllencc and 
famine. Dead bodies are seen in every direction ; 
dogs. Jackals, and vultures, are observed watch- 
Ing the last moments of the dying pilgrim, and 
not unftequently liaatening his rate. 

" Thfre is no doubt that this deadly siiperstl- 
tion fai a curse on the country, and teniu much to 
its Impoverisliincnt. The enormous loss of human 
life, and the evils felt by numerous families from 
along ccssatioii of usemi labour, cannot but 
prove a great calamity. 

** Under the present BTrangcmcnt, the Engiisli 
government collects a fund for the special purpose 
of securing to the attendants of the temple so 
high a premium, as to stimulate their cupidity to 
send agents all over Iiulia to delude tlie ignoroiit 
and suiicrstltlous Hindoos to undertake a pilgri- 
mage wniLh Is attendeii with greater loss of lire 
Uiaii any otlier suiierstition In India, and which 
anmially involves in min a great many families.” 

" iU present, the temple lias all the outwaid 
appearance of being under the immediate control 
and superintendence of the British authorities. 
The reg'ilar troops ^ard the barriers, and arc 
placed on duty at the very gate of the temple. 
The endowed lands for Its support are in the 
immediate possession of government ; the expen- 
ses of the temple are fixed by the same authenity ; 
the can of the idols are deairatcd with English 
woollens from the Company’s stores, and at their 
expense ; a tax is regularly levied from the pil- 
grims, and an ailditlunal one of unc-flfili of the 
other Is raiseii for rewaniing the purharccs and 
pundos. In the year 1088, these people were 
understood to have received fnnn the British 
collector 40 ,U(n) rupees. A purharoe, named 
Juddo I'ewarrec, hM in the year IH21 debichod 
one liiindrcd agents to entice inlgriins, and hod 
the ensuing year recclvcil the premium for 4,(NN) 
penons ; he was at that time busily employed in 
Instructing one hundred additional agents in all 
the mysteries of this trade, with tlic intention of 
lending them into the upper provinces of Dengai, 
The attendants of theluol arc fond of bonstlng 
of U.eeflicienl support which they rcielve from 
luh'is whose own religion teaches them to abhor 
Idolatry.” 

Mr. AVard (continued Mr. Poynder) io 
my next witness : he says, 

** lly fevers, by the dysentery, and other diseases 
arising ftoin exposure to the night air and Uie 
privations of a long Journey, crowds are carried 
ofiT 111 a few liays ; suinetiines numbers Jiivolunla- 
rlly fall under tbc wlicels of the monstrous car of 
Juggernaut. Five nr six hundred persons, prln- 
cipuly women, 1 am iiifuriiied, werq crushed to 
death before the temple in the year 1810, by the 
mere pressure of the ciowtL These satTcd iilares, 
the resort of pilgrims, are spread all over Uin- 
dnosthan, and pil^ims travel to theinlhnndisr 
tanccs rniuiring Jmimeys of three, four, and five 
months."— fFanTTa Vietp, vol. 11, p. 128. 

At this time, 1810, the tax liad existed 
four years, so that we have here an exu i - 
pie of its boasted efficiency in the security 
of the jiilgrimsi and the conservation of 
human life. Mr. Ward further says, 

The plJgriiiis to this place, especially ul the 
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tm« of me above fntival. enAuro the ereaitat 
har^bjiii mi^udea perbh on the n»ak, very 
the dfiientacyt and lome pacts of the 
■M eifum at this holy place may te properly 
tmned Golgotha, the number of skulls and 
bodies ace so great In no part of India, perhaiw, 
are the horrora of this supentltion so deeply felt 
as OB this jpot : Its vietos are almost countless. 

It Is , well autUSttaated fact, that at this 
place a aalhber of femahiB of Infamous character 
weemployed to dance and sing before the god. 
They live In separate houses, not at the temple. 
Petsqns gobog to see Juggernaut ate often guJlte 
^ criml&l actions wltnmeae females; the om< 
dating bramlns there continually liv^ wlulteraua 
oconectlasi thw. MuUitudir take loose 
vfom en wlth^dhem, never suspecting that Jug- 
mmaut will be oflbnded at thdr bringing a pros- 
titute Into his presence. 

In another part of this work Mr. Ward 
observes : 

•' A person who hes lived near the temple, in a 
letter to me, says, * I cannot pronounce on the 
numben who usually perish at Juggernaut, and cm 
their way thither. In some years, iierhaiw, they 
do not amount to more than 20U. but In others tlicy 
exceed 2,OOU.’" 

’ne entire estimate of ** jiilgrims pe- 
rishing on the roads, and at seveiat 
places " generally, is given by Mr. Ward 
in the same page at 4,000 per annum ; 
a calculation which I believe no rcsi> 
dent in India will consider exaggerated* 
Elsewhere Mr. Ward observes : 

** The car in Orissa, connected with the anrient 
temple erected in honour of this god, has crushed 
to death hundreds of victims, perhaps thousands, 
and immolates a number every year. This god 
receives the homage of pilgrims ftom ail parts of 
India, for whose accomma&tion roads have been 
cut, and lodgbig-houscs erected. Such, however, 
is the great mortality among the pilgrims, that a 
Hindoo of property always makes his will before 
he sets out on this jemmey, and takes amost affect- 
ing foreweil of his relatives.” 

Mr. Hamilton’s account, in his East- 
India Gazetteer, furnishes me with the 
fol'owing brief extracts . 

** In front of the temple Is a figure of the mon- 
key god Uoonlmaun, lirought from the ancient 
temple of the gun at Kananih, It) miles ofT, fid 
yars ago. That temple has been long deserted. 
The whole ceremony would soon decluie almost to 
nothing, if left to its own resources. In raid sea- 
sons many are certainly destroyed by exposure to 
the faielemency of the weather.'’ 

On this brancli of tlie subject we may 
hear a correspondent, \ihose letter ap- 
pears in the Asiatic Journal (vol. xiii- 
p. 274) which is dated from Cuttack, in 
July J821 : 

“lam sorry to state, that from the epidemic, 
want, and exposure, the mortality amongst the 
deluded wretches that came was awful. The 
sight at the opening of the gates fur the admission 
of pilgrims would nave melted the heart of a sa- 
vage— numben of expiring wretches were carried 
in, that they might die at the polluted and horrid 
ahrlne.” 

In the same Jounial, vol. xxiii. p. 270, 
the preceding number for 1827 of thcFiew 
of India is referred to, curitaining a paper 
entitled " Reflections on the Incidents 
which occurred this year (1825-6) at the 
Rutt Jiittra." — After observing that the 
account of the festival and its melancholy 
consequences is given liy missionaries on 
the spot, and that its accuracy may be 
relied on, the editor observes : 

*• The number thrown under the car was only 
two, when auo,n(io attended. The picture, how- 


ever, which Is g|v«i of the misciy, suficrings, and 
death of which this amtunl visit or pllgrtinageso 
the great seat of Uimtoosupemtitton h Che cMnia 
la truly harrowing, and alChongh, perhaps ftom the 
accidental Bcccssum of a fnevalllng epidemic, the 
mortality was grester this year than on an average, 
there can be no doubt that the waste of lilie in 
the heeiilng up this superstitious practice tt ex^ 
ceMlve.” 

I sball now read a letter from Mr. 
Peggs, late of Orissa, one of the mis- 
sionaries alH>ve referred to, dated 28th 
June 183QI, addressed to myself. The 
writer is now in tliis country, but resided 
long on the spot, and offers his advice as 
one having full experience on the subject ; 
indeed it is no secret that he has addressed 
the public in a very able work on the sult- 
jeet. He observes : 

“ This is merely a question in which, to uso 
the language of the late Dr. Buchanan, * the ho- 
nour of a nation is certainly Involved.' The in- 
jurious tendency of the system is evident. At 
Juggernaut, ilie pilgrim hunters receive apreinlnm 
for exery pilgrim brought into the town, and 
.-C.'i.INN) a year is paid to tlie native officers of the 
temple out of the nnxxxsls of the pilwim-tax. 
Ifloiairy is thus regulated, supported, andaggran- 
diaed.” 

A friend in Orissa writes to me as fol- 
lows : — 

“ From some conversation with a loitf resident 
in Poorce, I ascertained that within niir know- 
ledge the population has more than doubled. He 
said the reason was, that under our administration 
Juggernaut had become popular, and so more 
people had taken up theTr residence there. He 
added, as our credit sounded through the four 
quarters for keeping Juggernaut, it would be a 
pity now til destriw all this glory by leaving him 
to nimsclf. This fact sneaks vnlumcs as to the 
mischievous influence 01 British countenance and 
aupport of idolatry.” 

My next testimony is an extract from 
a letter addressed to myself from a 
cleigyman of the church of England, late 
a resident in India, but now setU^ in 
Yoikbhire. He says— 

“ I am convinced that the pllgrim-tax at Jug- 
gernaut enables the brahmins, and others who arc 
interested In the CDncourse of iieimns to Jugger- 
naut, to state that the British govomfneiit fovours 
the pilgrimages; and it thus appears to be done 
under the sanction of a Chrlsoan govemme^ 
Ihavchc.ml Dran the best aiithorlt> , while 
dent m India, that the East-Indla government Hm 
the credit of encouraging the system. The state 
of the native mind is such, universally, that any 
thing whirh is regulated liy government, in fact, 1 
may use the expression handled by government 
in any way, iinmedintcly thenceforth becomes the 
act of the government, os much os if it emanatcil 
directly from government ” 

The next portion of evidence is frofo 
another resident missionary, giving 'an 
account of the llutt festi^ in 1625. 
The writer states — 

*' A gentleman arrived at Cuttack who oddressed 
a letter to us', requesting our aid in the distribu- 
tion of some money which he was authorised to 
give. We accepted the proposal, and Mr. Bramp- 
ton and myself set out from Ihioree, Airnlshod 
with rupees, clothes, medicines, and books. 1 
cannot particularise what we saw— wenes the most 
distrewing— dead, dylqg; and sick. They had 
crept into the villages, fiito thesheds, and under 
the tren, to avoid the rain, and thence many 
were never removed. The dead were principally 
in the water, whence the materials for raiaing^the 
road were taken, where tiuw lay In heaps of inn> 
eight to twenty together. For the first two oois 
from Pooreo, I counted about throe hundred 
dead, and 1 must necessanly have overiocdid 
ay. I saw one poor creature partly eaten tbough 
afrve; the crows hod made an mcMon m we 
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backf Md mtn puUhig at thto maind «b«a I 
«une upt tbe poor cnatuia, IMhig the tonnont, 
iiuiv«a ob head uid ahoiiUan for a moment, the 
blrdi flew up, but immediatdy roUitned and ve* 
oommonced thdr meaL” 

Some extracts from another letter will 
bring the evils of this system still nearer 
to the present time, as occurring in a let- 
ter from a missionary stationed at Cut- 
tack, dated in November 1828. 

*■ A fatmldaMc and dbtreuliig otaatacle to the 
Influence of the Rcmtel at Juggeniaut arbes from 
the pilgrim tax. Thfa tax, whlcH* b levied on 
pllgrima at the gate of the temple, b partly 
appropriated to tlm aupport of Ita Idolatraua wor- 
ship : and hence. In the view of the Hindoo, ren- 
ders the government of India the supiKirters of 
the worship of the idol of that temnic. The 
sutdectlan of India to BrlUdn h doubtless, next 
to the introduction of the gospel, the greatest 
blessing which that country ever enjoyed i and the 
highly resirectable authorities to whom the ma- 
nagement of Indian affhirs b Intrusted, dbplay an 
honourable zeal to promote the welfare of the land 
which they govern: yet the apparent tbinction 
which in some cases lliudoolsm receives, has a 
most Injurious influence on the best intcresb of 
Indio. Scarcely a day claiwes in which objections 
to Christldnlty are not brought forward in conse- 
quence of the pilgrim tax. 

The following account of the morta- 
lity at the festival of 1829, by another of 
the missionaries nt Cuttack, connects the 
evil immediately with the present time: 

*' On the 4th July the cholera morbus made its 
appearance among the nllgriins. In every part of 
the town you met with the wretched victims, 
though they were most numerous m the prlncipa] 
street, where the peoiile wero collected to see the 
idols : some lay silent In the moat disgusting pns- 
tures, commonly unclothed : others were m the 
ngonies of death ; while others again held out their 
hands for aMistaoce with the most exprenive coun- 
tenance. 1 have witnessed similar scenes at Pooree 
In past yean, and In Klltf) the mortality was vastly 
grrotar than It was tlib year, hut 1 have never 
aeen so large a proportion of young and stout people 
dying of cholera: they have generally been ngcil 
lorsons, but this year many were in the prime of 
ife, and some quite children." 

" Were the government to withhold Its support 
and supcrliiteiidancc from the idol’s establishment, 
this would greatly tenil to lessen the evil. The 
punctuality and regularity of goveminent, in 
adminbtering ( he aftain of the idols, have given a 
degree of stability and celelirity to them which 
they never possessed before, and which are yearly 
Increasing. Were these withheld, the can would 
no longer be decorated with Knglish broadcloths, 
the pilgrim-hunters would cease to he paid fur en- 
ticing the people fhnn their homes, and then not 
one of them woulil go, and consequently few pil- 
grims would come." 

1 heani a very respectable native of Pooree 
dedare, wliile on a vbit to the late Mr. Harington, 
and In that lamented gentleman’s presence, that 
since the temple had been under the supexlntend- 
aace of the govenunent, the inhabitants of 
Pooree had increased one-half. He was asked if 
it would be well for the people themselves to 
manue the idol’s aSkln ? but lepUed that it would 
not, for that the good name the government had 
got by serving the idol would he spoiled. Thb 
was an interested Dliagee, with numerous followers, 
and a very comfnrUhle subsbtence obtained from 
the celebrity of the idol, andlluproba^thathe 
would suflhr In hb pecuniary aflUrs." 

The ramaining aources of British reve- 
nii^ are Gjra, Allahabad, and Tripetty. 
And firat with regard to Gyo, situated in 
the province and district of Baliar, of 
whicn it is the modern capital, Mr. Ha- 
milton obaerves, that when it was aacer- 
tained tiiat four sorts of pilgrimages were 
usually performed, a certain sum was 
fixed for a licence for each, and 


“ The British Covemaient has Jiaie an sfent 
who levies a tax on esdi tfilgrlm, aeomdlng to the 
magnitude of the einsheMa to dhS of the 

ceremonies he has to perform.'* 

Mr. Hamilton adds (as no enemy, but 
an evident friend to the system, and 
therefore a less exceptionable witness uii 
my part), 

*' The introduction of the British police systsm 
has so well established the pllgrliiis' penonal 
security, that the number of pUtpfins hae been ora- 
duaily Increasing. In 1700, the number of pOgnssH 
who received Ucencce to worship at Gya wai sTjIfifl, 
in 1811 it was 31,114: to which 1 wifi add. that a 
view of he amount of collection for the last ten 
year’s will completely estaUbh the flourtahiiw 
character of this source of our revenue, as I shall 
shew hereafter,’’ says Mr. Hamilton. 

** He uys further, numerous affrays and braache s 
of the peace may be expected where such a number 
of strangers from all parts of India are congregated; 
nor will these votaries of suparsUtlim gain any 
addition to their stock of inorab by tiieir inter- 
rourse with their priesU, who are In general both 
Ignorant and illssnlute, and do not ailect even the 
apiiearanceof any self deoiaL" 

On the subject of Gya, I consider tliu 
testimony of Mr. Harington as of coii- 
fiiderutile importance, who observes : 

** The Gyawalas (pilgrim hunters of Gya) tmvel 
throu^ all countries where the Hindoo religion 
prevails, in search of pilgrims, who, but far them, 
would frebaUtf ueoer have plaited 0/^” 

The next authority is a letter from a 
clergyman of tlie establishment to tlic 
Church Missionary Society, dated from 
Benares, in 1827. 

I saw at Gya many poor creatures who had tra- 
velletl inou miles at least, and who, in their jout- 
ney, endured great privations of every kind. The 
well-meant intentions of government have totally 
failed ; for Instead of the tax having dimliiMied 
the niiiiiber of pilgrims, it has in fact greatly in- 
creascil the multitude— rendered the Brahminlcal 
order respectable— and placed idolatry on a flrmer 
basis than ever it was before. As soiiu as govern- 
ment see and know of what unavailing use their 
interference in these matters has proved (for the 
object of the annual gain is a trifle, cnmimratively 
Buenking, to government), no doubt tiicy will leave 
the system to stand nr fall unsupiiorted liy autho- 
rity; and whenever that authority u withdrawn, 
ffe may venture to predict that idolatry w 
dace as in other parts of the globe, fall like Dagoi 

I now come to Allahabad, which \tas 
acquired in 1801, HaiiiiJton mentions thul 
the tax to pivernmciit for permission to 
bathe at this junction of the Ganges and 
Jumna is three nipees each person, but 
that a much greater expense is incurred 
in nfts to tlic Bralimins who ore seen sit- 
ting liy the river-side. 

" Many persona (says Hamilton) renounce life 
at thu noly confluence, by plunging into the 
stream with three poU of water tied to the Ivqly. 
OccBslonsIly, also, some lose their lives by the 
cagetnen or the devotees to rush in awl bathe at 
the most lanctifled spot.” 

To ttiis tlien I wld, that as the resort 
of pilgrims to the confluence of the sacred 
streams is an essential port of the worshiii 
rendered at the temple, and the tax col- 
lected applies to the two objects of im- 
mersion in the water and appearance at 
the temple, it is clear that there is at Al- 
lababad an additional loss of human life 
peculiar to the place, if it can be shewn 
that voluntary sacrifices in the river do 
actually take place. Unfortunately there 
is but too abundant evidence of the itninu- 
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lotion of persons In health by drowning, 
as supposed to expiate sin. Dr. Robinson 
of Calcutta, when residing at the same 
place, was informed of eleven persons who 
had jniit been drowned there, under cir- 
enmstanees of peculiar horror, wfaicli he 
details. A captain in the military service, 
who resided at Allidiabad for some time, 
sa^s he saw one morning from his own 
window (which commanded a view of the 
junction of the Jumna and the Ganges) 
no fewer than sixteen females drown 
themselves as a religifius rite, assisted by 
multitudes, as formerly at the suttees. 

Altliougb this filace, from the junction 
of two rivers, is esteemed doubly sacred, 
it is not to be forgotten that the same 
aliominations go on at every other sacred 
river, and are practised throughout the 
country at large. 1 contend, therefore, 
that the revenue derived from the idola- 
tries of Allahabad, is less defensible than 
in the casg of Gya, as still more involving 
the destruction of human life and tliat 
here, beyond the cases either of Gya or 
Tripetty, (though not in any way equal to 
that of Juggernaut) my position regard- 
ing injury to life is abundantly established. 

Tlie lust place is Tripetty, eighty miles 
north-west from Madras : 

*' Crowds of pil^ms, (says Mr. IlATnilton) re* 
sort to the sanctuary f^om all imrta of India, who 
pour in offbntigH of gooda, grain, gold, silver, jewels, 
precious stufn, horses, cows, and other articles, 
the aggregate of which when converted into money, 
not only yields a surplus revenue to concihate go- 
vernment, but also sufficient to maintain several 
persons iicrforming offices of an idolatrous wor- 
ship, which Is here ccmductcd with extraordinary 
pomp." 

It appears, from the manuscripts in 
the Mackenzie collection, where will be 
found the translation of a Mahratta me- 
moir relating to this tcm))lc, that the ac- 
tions of the god are engraven within and 
without ; and I sliall presently notice the 
nature of those sculptures. When they 
offer food to the god, bells ura rung, and 
a guard of government sepoys is sta- 
tioned, and is in attendance through the 
ceremonies. 

The account which occurs in the ma- 
nuscript of the different daily ceremonies 
is most revolting, as is aJsotlie description 
of tlie greater festivals, where the god is 
successively exhibited on the figures of a 
snake, a monkey, and an elephant, on 
the figure of the sun (by day), and of the 
moon (by night), in his pearl palanquin, 
and in his golden rutt, on the lion va- 
linna (or carriage) and on horseback. 

The Abb6 Dubois, who resided long in 
the neighbourhood of this temple, and 
has repeatedly been present at it, writes 
in bis work already cited [p. 370] as fol- 
lows of Tripetty : — 

•• Among the pcniliaritles wlilch diiitiriguliih the 
principal HuIemniticH, there ia one which I cannot 
IMuaovcr in Hilencc: at a p.'irticular iwriod of the 
year a grand nroccasion Ukca place, the idol » 
carraxl uirougli the street* in a superb car. The 


brfhmtiu wlm peeride nt the eeronony mix la 
the crowd, select the finest women they meet, and 
demand them of their rdatlons In the name of the 
idol, for whose service they declare them to he des- 
tined. Snmo who have not entirely renounced their 
comnum sense, conjecturing that a gnd of stone 
has no want of wives, refose their demands, upon 
which they address others who are more compltabtc. 
and who, flattered by the honour of so great a deity 
allying himself with their family, Iiastcn to place 
both their wives and daughters in the hands of his 
ministers. It is thus that the seraglio of Tripetty 
is peopled. When the god discovers that certain of 
his wives begin to grow old, or please him no 
longer, he directs a divorce to be announced by the 
priGsts as the interpreters of his willt the sym- 
bolical mark of the idol h then imiiressed with a 
liot iron on the thigh or breast of the women : a 
certificate Is issued testifying their faithful ser- 
vice a certain number of yean as lawful wives of 
god, by which they are recommended to the 
clianty of the public; they arc then placed at tlie 
door, and furnished with this passport, they 
travel over tlie country, under the express title or 
the wives of Vlshnow, and wherever they appear 
their wants are abundantly supplied." 

The Abbe Dubois informeil me in 
London, within the present montli, that 
he had himself seen the sculptures on the 
outside of the temple, which are all of 
the most aliominable and atrocious cha- 
racter. He further records in his work, 
on his own knowledge ns a resident 
for years at the place, that, in addition 
to dl tlie ordinary abominations of 
the templc-w'orsliip tliroughuut India, 
there is one peculiar source of profligacy 
notorious at this particular temple, name- 
ly, the continiuii resort to it of multi- 
tudes of women, with oflerings and vows, 
in order to tlie removal of reproach 
of barrenness. 

I shall conclude my notices of Tripetty 
with extracts from a report of^thc late 
Mr. Bruce upon that imrticulur temple, 
and the extreme impolicy of the encuu- 
n^cinent of the system even in a pecu- 
niary jioint of view, which, as it is the 
testimony of an officer of tlie Company 
of great experience and ability, is entitled 
to the highest respect. Every jiart of his 
reasoning applies equally to the other 
idolatrous ei^tablishments, to the attend- 
ance on which equal, or even greater fa- 
cilities are offered (ns at Juggernaut), and 
the whole is illustrative of the fact so 
often established in the case of otlier 
taxes tlicre and elsewhere, vir. that the 
amount of a revenue derived from an im- 
pure source is often nearly, if not entirely 
bqlanced by the simultaneous defalcation 
of otlier means of supply-.— evincing tliat 
in states, as well as among individuals, 
honesty is commonly the best policy. 

" •• The pilgrims who present the oflbrings which 
ronstltuic the revenue of government ore the in- 
habitants of the Coinjiany’s territories, and the 
BiilOerls of other governments s it becomes ne- 
rcssary to consider the cflhct of the payment of 
the tox as respects both these classes. It will not. 
1 conceive, lenulre much argument to prove, that 
the amount or the collertinns drawn from the 
inhabitants of the Company’s territories is most 
injurious to the national wealth, and oonsequently 
to the pennniieut internU of the (‘ompony’s ro- 
venuo, more particulnrly with regard to the gifts 
made by Innilholders. from the rJcliest scmliularfo 
the iMNirest ryot. I’reiiiibiiig it to bo an acknow- 
lulgctl fact, that the assessments on landholuen 
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throughout diaComijMiy't territorle* «re« to tuf 
the least, a* high ai they can well be, without tho 
amount of revenue thua drawn having the effect 
uf impoverlahlng, and eventually mining them, it 
fullowe aa a neieaaary conaequence that any thliw 
above their aascasment, which they may contri- 
iMite to government, la more than they can ofTonl. 
Their oBhrlnga at the temple tend, therefore. It 
18 clear, to diminish their power of paying their 
rents, and thateven to a much greater extent than 
If they were to pay a almilar aunt by a tax In any 
other mode ; fur the time and iabour coiiBuiucd in 
the Journey, the extravagance and waste while 
the pilnims remain, the actual detriment their 
cultivation and atoc-k. niuai auflbr in uonaequence 
<if their absence, are all to be considered ; and 
this injury tu their individual and to their na- 
tion.il weiuth is entirely the effect of their being 
induced by their prejudices to proceed to so creat 
a distance, tu make an offering that is literally to 
])ny an ailditional tax to government above their . 
.'ibsessments. The remaining portum uf the* 
Cumpaiiy'H subjects who visit the temiiles, and add 
to tlie revenues of government by their contrlbu- 
tioiiB tiicre, arc tlie merchcintii., manufacturers, and 
nrtiAccrs, with iirnbably a small number of the Idle 
part of the population. It is a well-established 
fact, that In the years of plentiful crops of grain 
the government dues are collected witii the least 
riwillty, in consequence of the ryots’ experience in 
disiKJsing of their grain. It is plain they cannot 
self to each <ither, ns all liuve grain tu dis|ioBe of : 
it follows that the consumers and uurch.i6er8 are 
tlie mercantile and inanufaLtiiriiig classes. As the 
quantity they can afford to buy, or the niice they 
(an afford to give, must of iietessity (fepend on 
tlic earnings of tlielr lalinur, should this class uf 
•{lerHMis be induced, hy any facility nut now pos- 
.se.sM!ii, to come in greater nunilierB on pilgrimage, 
the loss to the hl.ile must lie very loiisidurabre i 
for they cannot follow tiieir professions when on 
tlicir journey, but must be altogctlier wasting their 
tune and we,ilth. 'I'he value of I lie employment 
of their lalxmr during tlie whole tune of their ab- 
sence, must Iheieforc be entiiely lost to tliein- 
selves and to the government. 'I'nia great waste 
of time and lalxiur on the part of the incrLanttle 
.111(1 maiiiifaituring cl.-isses, and the consccpient 
diminution of their sulMtaiicc, tends not only to 
lessen the national wealth, but, by rendering those 
(.Klsscs less able to afford the ryots good prices for 
their grain, nr to purchase so much as they other- 
wise would. It follows that the land revenue must 
suffer severely by the absence of this class of per- 
sons (m inlgriiiiagc. To put this in a clear light: 
SupiMMe fur a inoineiil the circumstance or the 
whole manufacturing and mercantile po|iulatloii 
ot the district of Bellary leaving their employ- 
ments, and undertaking a pilgrimage to the tem- 
ple— we should at once see tlie bod ett'ecU of such 
a measure i they would lose all their time and la- 
bour, and thus greatly decrease their individual 
wealth, and the ryots would be sullbrlng severely, 
there being no market for their sraln. 1 do not 
imagine that any person would for one moment 
think of encouraging such a movement of the 
imputation ; and yet exactly the same effect fol- 
lows In proportion, from the absence of one or ten 
inhabitants of that country, or uf any otlier of the 
Company’s provinces, when on a pilgrimage, as in 
tliG case of the absence of the whole body. It Is, 
I conceive, therefore, just as much the best policy 
of government to discourage the alwence on plf- 
griiiiage m the instance of one or ten, as It would 
lie their best policy on the supimsition of the 
movement of the whole mercantile and manufac- 
turing population. 1 would therefore submit, 
from these conslderatioDs, that no encouragement 
should be olllered to any of the sutgects of British 
India to proceed on pilplmage.” 

To this testimony of one of your own 
officers against the whole system of tltis 
tribute, I had hoped to be enabled to add 
another, in the shape of a report, from an 
officer of the Company named Richard- 
son, dated in tlie year 1815, which forms 
part of the papers now preparing for Far. 
liament, and which is understood to be 
decidedly opposed to the continuance of 
the pilgrim lax system ; but being in the 


documents now preparing for<parliament» 

1 have not been fortunate enough to xb* 
tain it. Even one of the present Diree- 
tors, Mr. Tucker, in liis review of the 
Cumiiany'a finances in 1624^ objects to 
the pilgrim tax, aa not harmonizing with 
a great and liberal government. 

I now come to the proof of my asser- 
tion, that, so for from the revenue that 
is raised being exliuiustcd by the object 
to which it is professedly applied, a sur- 
)>luB of considerable magnitude accrues to 
the East-India Company Irum such a pol- 
luted source. 

Mr. Harington, in his Analysis of the 
Laws and Regulations of the Bengal Go- 
vernment, printed in Calcutta, 1817, vol. 
iii. says that-* 

“ A revenue letter from the dlrecton of SUth 
October 1(U4, intimates, that they do not oonsider 
the pilgrim tax as a source of revenue, but merely 
as a fund for keeping the temple m repair ; and ho 
adds, that the vice-president in council, on 24t]i 
June 11(1.1, directed that the suiplus collection on 
account of the pilgrims’ tax should be applied, 1st. 
To the rniairs ot the temple and other local pur- 
IKKcs. 2(1. To the cnmiiletion and repair of a 
public road from the vicinity of Calcutta to Jug- 
gernaut, commenced by a donation from a rajah. 
3d. To any other purpose comiectcd with the tem- 
ple of Juggernaut. And Mr. 11., after remarking 
that it is evidently indecorous, if nut jnerauistent. 
that tlie government of a nation professing Clhns- 
tianlty, should partii Ipatc in the offbrings of hea- 
then Bui>cntition and idolatry, siieaks with favour 
of such an aiiplication of the surplus as is provided 
above, under an evident Imuression that the entire 
surplus of the tax really finds such a destination as 
is olHcioIly prescribed.'* 

It is obvious that this work of Mr* 
Harington, published before a proper 
judgment could be formed on the prac- 
tical operation of the pilgrim tax, did not 
contemplate the appropriation of a con- 
siderable surplus of revenue to the exist- 
ing government ; he was officially bound 
to Ruppose, till the contrary sliouM be 
proved, that the theory contemplated by 
the three regulations of the 21<th June 
1815 would be strictly carried out into 
practice. As that, however, has not been 
tlie case, his important remark recorded 
above, viz. that “ it is evidently inde- 
corous, if not inconsistent, that the 
vernment of a nation professing chris- 
tirinity should participate in the offerings 
of heathen superstition and idolatry,” re- 
mains in its full force and validity. 

I now come to the separate perania^ 
accounts of each of the four stations in 
question. 

And first, with regard to Juggernaut : 
a statement which 1 produce for seven- 
teen years, viz. from 1812-13 to 1828-9, 
will best shew the amount of tlie tax col- 
lected, tlie expence of the collector and 
establishment ; the expences of the temple 
and of the buildings, repairs, and contin- 
gencies ; the total cbaiges, net receipts, 
and surplus expenditure ; from which it 
will appear, that the Company has in the 
last seventeen years received from Jug- 
gernaut a clear prulit (after all outgoings) 
ofi;99,205. 
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collecting it, collectors’ commission, con- 
tingent , charges, total charges, and net 
receipts, leaving such net receipts for 
these years £152,429. 

As to Tripetty, a statement for seven- 
teen years (siibiect to some explanation) 
will give a net receipt of £205,599. 

I do not at present proceed beyond 
the accounts of these particular temples, 
liecause they happen to be the principal, 
hut these are by no means the whole of 
the profits derived from the same pol- 
luted source ; since Mr. Haririgton, in 
hi.s Analysis of die Laws and Regulations 
of the Bengal Government, says,— 

" It appear* from the public acenunta «f Ifll5-I6. 
that a cullection ia made irom the pilgrima ot 
.^eetta Dehee .it Kaahennore, .Surkarra, ami Sum- 
lihtil, in thedistiiet or Moradabad, andfirom the 
pllgnma ckf Saru in Itawa. The amount received 
in the fbmier dlatrlct waa S,!il9Q rupees, and m 
the latter 3.001 rupees in the year referred to. 
HutT havemit been able to obtain any further 
infonnauon relative to these collectiuiiH." 

I apprehend, then, that it is impos- 
sible to take (Tedit for much less than a 
million ol money, as the ascertained net 
profit tor the period to whicli 1 have re- 
terred; and timt when the additioiia) re- 
ceipts from die places mentioned by Mr. 
Hariiigton arc adverted to, for a siiinlar 
period, that amount must be greatly ex- 
ceeded. Tills, however, will still lenve 
various places to be uccounted for, from 
which a revenue is derived, and w'liich 
are not yet in any slinpe before the public. 

In Hamilton’s description of lliiido- 
Ktan may be traced much more of the 
connection of Great Britain with the ido- 
latry of India, and the revenue arising 
from it, than can he detailetl. Among 
other places which may be referred to, 
are Dacca, Bate Isle, Dwaraca, (or more 
properly Dewarka), Somnaiitli, Pooiiah, 
Seringafiatam, Golan, Seringtiam, die 
Tunjore district, Condatchy (in Ceylon), 
Serinagur, Bhadrinadi, Deo Ghiir, and 
Saugor. 

Now it must assuredly he admitted, 
that the consideration of our actual gains 
from these known and unknown sources 
of iniquity assumes an aspect that is truly 
appalling. 

1 now propose to consi^r, by a re- 
capitulation, some of die ohjectioi s which 
may be raised against any motion for a 
reference. And first it may said, wo 


which we have become die faithful pro- 
tectors, and are therefore bound to pro- 
^serve and maintain the temples, and their 
internal and external sources, in all their 
former integrity. 

1 have considered this, sir, as an ob- 
jection wordiy the utmost attention, and 
have accordingly desired to examine it as 
fully as its importance demands ; 1 will 
even readily admit, that if any such con- 
struction ol treaties as is contended fur 
cun possibly be justified, the view wliich 
I have taken of our obligations must be 
erroneous. 

There would, indeed, lie more weight 
in the objection, if the present motion 
sought by any violent or coercive mea- 
sures to ubrogate the privileges of hea- 
then worship; but I must again remind 
the Court, that it only asks our own abun - 
donment of the tribute, and in no way in- 
vntlcs the giiuraiitec siippusetl to he se- 
cured by this alluwctl cum pact with idola- 
try. If, indeed, the motiun had goiiecun- 
sideruhly fiii liter than it dues, 1 uppro- 
heiid that even then those who object to 
any tiiul all interlerence on the scoic of 
treaties, would fiiiil it iinpossihle to ostu- 
blish the curreetiiess of their opinion ; 
but still less can they succeed in shewing, 
that the arguments derived irom treiitie.s 
ohiigeh IIS to partake of the profits ol ido- 
latry. 1 liuve of course cuiisidert'd it to 
he niy duty to read the whole of the eliar- 
ters under v\ hich the Company has held 
its existence, as well as all the treaties of 
Bengal, and 1 find nothing opposed in 
them to the pucihe introduction of Chris- 
tiniiity itself (the greatest possible inva- 
sion of hcallieiiisin), and much less to 
Uic refusal on our part to derive a reve- 
nue from hcatlieii worship. The very 
first charter granted by Queen Elizabeth, 
dated 31st December, in the 43d year of 
her reign, so far from containing any sav- 
ing (‘lause in favour of the religion of the 
natives, expressly luithorizes the exercise 
of tlie British trade in India, *' any di- 
versity of religion or faith to the con- 
trary;” which provision is repeated, with 
scarcely any exception, tlirough every 
subsequent chatter down to tliose of 
more modern tiroes. 

In the original treaty regarding both 
Babar and Ornuia, (i t which GyO and 
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Juggomaufe ire eitvated,) viz. the flr- 
nuuM of the Mogul Shah Alum, of 29^ 
Deoeoiber i764ii although a provi^n 
ipp 9 ira that **the Company will use 
their best endeavours to promote the 
ureKare of Che people, in deciding causes, 
and settling matters agreeably to the 
rules of Mohammad and the law of the 
empire," I conceive that this provision, 
although it ensures the fullest toleration 
of the reigning idolatry, is not opposed to 
tlie introduction of a purer faith, still 
less does it oblige us to the active sup- 
port of ^ heathenism ; and least of all 
does it justify our participation in the 
profits to be derived from it. The fir- 
maun of 12th August 1765 which fol- 
lowed, contains not a syllable on the sub- 
ject ; and the final partition treaty with 
the Souhadar of tlie Deckan, of the 2flth 
April 1801, (the first article of which 
declares, that “ the province of Cuttak, 
including the port and district of Bala- 
sore, shall liulong in perpetual sove- 
reignty to the Compuiiy,*') is wholly si- 
lent on the 8iil>jet.‘t of .Juggernaut. 

In like manner, with regard to Allaha- 
bad, while the original treaty between 
the Nabob and the Company, dated 16th 
August 176.5, contains no provision 
whatever respecting its temples or wor- 
ship, the utmost proviiled for in the final 
treaty with Saadet Ali of 1802 is, that 
" regular tribunals sbull be established fur 
the purpose of giving elfcet to the Malio- 
inedan law, of fulfilling just claims, and 
of securing the lives and properties of 
the iieople," which, as in the case of the 
Juggernaut treaty, if it supposes the con- 
tinued integrity of any endowments of 
land or otherwise, formerly made to the 
temple, and if it provides for the equi- 
table adjustment of questions arising 
under the management of the tiealies 
themselves, docs yet in no way necessi- 
tate our interference and controul in that 
manageinent, and much less compel us 
to be partakers in the profits arising 
from it. 

With respect to Tri petty, I have looked 
in vain for any thing more conclusive, 
cither in respect of the temple or its 
worship ; but if even it could be establish- 
ed in tlwt, or any of the ceded provinces 
or cities, the right of maintaining the 
several temples and the full security of 
their endowments, together with the pri- 
vilege of ai^udication in the legal courts, 
may have been fully guaranteed to the con- 
quered by the different generals acting on 
our behalf, it will still be seen at once that 
this in no way affects the question of the 
active supimrt of idolatrous worship by 
Great Britian, and still less the deriving 
of advantage from the gains arising from 
such a source- Tiie conquerors, in stipu- 
lating for the fullest toleration, have in 
no instance gone beyond it, as it was 
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impossible they sbonld do. That tblera^ 
tion, in the nillest extent, the present 
motion allows and recognises, while it 
only asks that permission to exercise the 
rites of heatlienism may not become par v 
ticipation in them, and that a Christuui 
government should above all renounce 
at once the revenue which is produced 
from the impure and sanguinary obser- 
vances which I have shewn to be con- 
nected with idolatry. 

The^ argument drawn from treaties by 
tlie objectors to my motioD, if it prove 
any thing for them, must prove by far too 
much, because upon this principle they 
must inevitably shut the door u^on Chris, 
tianity itself for all future time ; and it 
is clear, that if the existing treaties could 
admit of the construction for which they 
contend, the greatest violence has already 
been done to pagan India by the incul- 
cation of our common Christianity: if it 
can once be held by the lawyers of the 
East- India Company, that by all or any 
of our treaties with the natives. Great 
Britain stands pledged to any tiling more 
than a neutral endurance of existing insti- 
tutions (and that' only till mental and 
moral instruction shall bring about a 
better state of things), she is from that 
moment the avowed patron of idolatiy, 
and an open apostate from the fiuth of 
her own apostolic church. The mother 
country has, I contend, conceded no such 
power to her military chiefs, nor have 
they, in fact, ever exercised or desired to 
exercise it. The utmost which they have 
done or could do, and that only lor the 
present exigency, has been to assure the 
natives of a tolerant protection for tlieir 
own (however erroneous) system, till 
some other men than conquerors might 
liappily effect, by the influence of milder 
and more pacific arguments than soldiei'a 
use, a moral change in the native mind 
itself ; but to imagine, for an instant, 
that in the succcsbive acquisitions of our 
oriental possessions we have ever autho- 
rized, or that our military agents have 
ever dreamt they were authorized to rivet 
the chains of ignorance, superstition, 
and bloodshed for all time, by guarantee- 
ing the express protection of tlie British 
arms and influence to such abominations, 
and by securing a perpetual revenue from 
them for ourselves, would be to suppose 
the renunciation of the religion of the 
church of England as no better in itself, 
and no more worthy of onr snpport^ thaA 
the religion of heathenism. Let tlie late 
Mr. Grant be beard on this sudject, tiian 
whom no man better knew what pledges 
Great Brituii actually had given, or ought 
to have given to her Indian subjects. 


*■ An we bound for ever,” (Mye he) *' to nre- 
serve all the enormities in the Hindoo system t 
Hwe we become the guardlns of every monsttoue 
prinanle and practice which it oontalne ? Aie we 
pledgd to Mpport for all generations, by the au- 
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tiakrlty of our aourtmcnt and^ power of our 
jimat the ntiMrlea which Ignorahce and knavery 
lievfLeo.liiiiff entailed upon a laree portlan of the 
fiinBa rac^ !■ tide the rart which a free, a hu- 
mme, end ap enlightened people, a nation lUelf 
ling princlplea diamettically opposite to 
* in, has engaged to act towards its 
It would he too absurd and extra- 

. _ Ifitain that any engagement of this 

kind exists? that Great Britain is under any obli- 
gation, direct or implied, to uphold errors and 
usages, gross and fundamental, subversive of the 
'first principles of reason, morality, and religion. 

' **^ha11 we be in all time to come, as we hitherto 
narvw, been, naasing spectators of so much unna- 
wlcli adnese. It may indeed well apiiear 
surprising that, in tlie long period during which 
we haw held these territories, we have made 
serious attempt to recal the Hindoos to the dic- 
tates of truth and morality. This is a mortifying 
proof how little it has been consiilerect tlial the 
ends of government and the good of society have 
an inseparable connexion with right principles. 
We have been sallstied with the apparent sulnnot- 
slvenessnf this people, and have attended chiefly 
to the maintaiancc of our authority over the coun- 
try, and the augmentation of our cninnierce and 
revenues; but have never, with a view to the pro- 
motion of their hapiiiiiess, looked thoroughly into 
their iiitcmal state.'* 

If indeed any doubt could exist on tbis 
point, tJie public pledge which was given 
on the last rcncwul of the Compuiiy’s 
charter, by the second brancli oi the 
Legislature, would speedily remove it, for 
it was then iiiiaiiimously resolved liy the 
wliole House of Commons in committee : 

■' That it is the peculiar and boiinden duty of 
the Legislature to promote by all just and pniilent 
means the interest and happiness of the inhabitants 
of tliG British dominions m India, and tliat for 
theae ends swell measures ought to lie adopted as 
may gradually tend to their advancement in useful 
knowledge, and to their icligious and moral im- 
pro\ cineiit.’* 

Now it is obvious that if Great Britain 
can be shewn by the treaties in question 
to have in any way become a party to the 
support of the reigning idolatry, from 
which she is to pay herself as slic can, 
tlie vote of the House of Commons is in 
that case so much wind ; while it it shall 
appear, as J contend it must, that we 
have made no such compact with idolatry, 
we have really done nothing to prevent 
that “ religious and moral improvement ” 
to which the Bntish Parliament has 
pledged itself, and which it has solemnly 
declared to be for the ** interest and liuppi- 
ness of the inhabitants of tlie British 
dominions in India.’* And liere, sir, 1 
am reminded of what Mr. Brougham has 
lately observed in tlie House of Com- 
mons, on the subject of certain other trea- 
ties, which, (like the treaties of the East) 
were supposed to stand in the w'uy ot the 
abolition of slavery in the West-Iiidics. 

“ But I am told there are trcatien existing 
which prevent llie completion of iny ho|iea. Djion 
thia aubject the argument founded u)^ treaticN 
haa always been iiaed, from the period wnen a blood- 
Rtaincd treaty gave ua, in exchange for the glory of 
Blenheim, an increa^ ahare In the unhallowed 
trade of Africa. The aotne argument, founded upon 
public treatlea, woa einiiloyed until the people’s in- 
dlgnalion awoke and descended in thunder, which 
anmte that horrid trade, and scattered Ita guilty 
gains to the wind. The country is again awoke, 
and I trust that timely attention to its voice may 
avert fnwn this country a far more terrible and 
misetaUle Judgment of God.” 

But I understand that an objection is 


likely to 4>e raised agaimt this prtqio- 
sition, on the ground that it oomee too 
soon after the motion which waa carried 
by this Ck)urt against the continuance of 
Suttees. It is said, “ there has not been 
time given as yet for that experiment to 
work “ we cannot tell whether it will 
ever be executed at all ; nay, there are 
already public objections i^nst that 
measure in India, and any fresh invasion 
of prejudices, in the excited state of the 
native mind, may be productive of tlm 
most dangerous consequences.” We 
fear that measure was ill-timed, and wc 
fear tliisii worse.” — But whence, 1 would 
ask, do these affected alarms arise, but 
from those very individuals wlio either 
openly advocated by their voices and votes 
the continued immolation of 660 wretch- 
ed woineii per annum (for such ^vns the 
ascertained average of the last ten years) •, 
or else who manifested, in tlicir character 
of proprietors of East-lndia stock, a 
total indifference to the whole question of 
the eontinimnee or cessation of these uii- 
piiralli'lled barbaiities, either absenting 
themselves from tlie two courts at which 
that important discussion took place, or 
else declining on each occasion to declare 
their opinions by voting cither way ; as if 
they imagined their principal duty to this 
great institution to consist in advocating 
the interests of candidates for the direc- 
tion, in watching our commercial rela- 
tions, or adjusting the yearly dividends of 
the joint stock, with perhaps an occa- 
sional remembrance of their relations or 
friends for the civil and military patronage 
in the gift of tlie Court. It is from this 
portion of the projirietury that we learn 
that the time is no more now arrived for 
examining the abominations of Jugger- 
naut, tliun it was twenty years since for 
iiivestigattng the ntnicities >f suttees. 
In either case we witness tlie same de- 
tcnniiiatioii to touch no existing abuse of 
wliiitever description — for with them the 
Company is all |>crfcction, in relation to 
which they seem to feel as the poet did 
by Ills mistress ; 

** Nn f.tiilts thmi hast, or f no faults can spy, 
Thou art all beauty, or all Idiiidness 1." 

1 n cither case tlicse perfectionists ap- 
pear to witness the consumption of hu- 
man life wjth as little compunction, and 
to endure the contiiiunncc of licentious- 
ness and bloodshod, without so much as 
an effort to terminate them, although 
the utmost demanded may be that en- 
quiry and examination should take place. 
It is high time that tiiesc Anglo-Indians, 
whose authority is estimated" at so high 
a rate by many, should be informed by 
the British and Christian public, that if 
f Acy cannot appreciate the high designs for 
which it lias pleased Almighty God to 
commit to our enlightened and highly 
favoured country the present and future 
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destiiliei of above a hundred millions of 
people, there are those among us who 
better understand their own responsi- 
bility ; as believing that pecuniary profit 
and secular patronage arc objects of a 
very seconds^ and subordinate character 
—legitimate indeed, so long as they keep 
their place, and are used in reference to 
higher and more honourable ends; but 
Imse and unworthy, if they deviate from 
their proper purpose, and become the 
chief or only end of action, either in cor- 
porate bodies or private individuals. 
May it not be suspected tlmt it is be- 
cause proprietors of this class do not feel 
their own responsibility, that they who 
take another view of the subject are con- 
signed to the loss of caste, as so many en- 
thusiasts and fanatics, and arc unjustly 
represented as wishing to throw all India 
into a flame, by propounding crude and 
ill-digested schemes of reform, in an cm- 
])ire where all the hold wc possess is 
gravely declared to depend upon the mere 
opinion ot Ibc natives; as it we could 
ever cvcntiially alienate that opinion by 
forbidding the murder of women for the 
advantage ot the priests, or by abandon- 
ing the taxation of idolaters tor the advan- 
tage ol ourselves: as it, in short, the [ire- 
curious opinion of even u whole nation 
were to be preferred to the judgment and 
tuvour of tlie Almighty; or as it vve 
(‘oubl ever dream of retaining the posses- 
sion ot empire u|)on any otlier principles 
than those of mural justice and c«iuily, 
and such as arc in accordance with the 
declared will of the righteous governor of 
the world ! 

But let us examine the actual state of 
the Suttee (picstion. Precisely in four 
months after the motion for investigating 
that question had passed this Court of 
IMroprietors, tlic Court of Directors wTotc, 
under date ot the 2jth July 1827, to the 
Governor in council at Calcutta a des- 
patch, from which the following are ex- 
tracts : 

•• You will have perceived, from the pnhlic 
ihaiinels of Intelligence, that thi8 la a subject 
which has excitm a strong intereat in the 
pulilir mind of this country. We think that 
we aliall beat consult the important intereats 
with which we are charged by coinmittiiw thla 
question to your counacls, aided by the infunna- 
tion and local experience of our aervanta. and di- 
rected, aa we know liiey will be, by prudence and 
humanity. You of course have better means 
than we poaacaa of weighing conflicting opinions 
in a just balance, and of affixing to respec- 
tivdy ita proiiei value.' 

Here then, in consequence of the vote 
of this court, wc have the delegation of 
full powers to the foreign government. 

The next measure that followed tliis 
letter was the abolition announced in a 
letter of the Governor-general in council 
(liord William Bentinck) to the Court of 
Directors, dated 4th Dec. 1829, of which 
the following are extracts : 

Ws wsra decidedly In favour of an opa. 


Jivowed, and gpoen^ 
ther upon the moral goodneaapr the act, and wr 
power to enforce It. itwouMbe too m^ueh to ex- 
pect that the promulgation of the abolltlfwi will 
not excite some degree of clamour «d diaaetl^ 
faction ; but we are firmly persuaded that rocn 
feelings will be short-liv^, and we trust that no 
apprenenalun nied be entertained of its excituyf 
any violent opposition, or any evil r 
whatsoever.'* 


Extract of a letter from the Governor- 
general in council of Fort St. George, to 
the Directors, dated 12th Feb. 1830. 
After designating the practice aa “cruel 
and revolting,” they add : 

Haling, therefore, under consideration the 
long expenenre which all classes of the people 
have now had of that spirit of toleratum, and 
gard for ail their religious Institutions, by which 
our (lovernments have always been distinguished 
— reflecting sKo uimn the present tranquil stale of 
their territories, and of our political telabons 
throughout India, we have felt no apprehension 
that the few who may be dlaalTected to the Com- 
pany's power wimid be able to excite any serious 
inisconstructinn from our execi-tlnn of what has 
been so long the humane desire of your Hon. 
roiiTt, and we thesrefore rcsolvcil. that the time 
had nowarnvrcl whm thla barbarous custom might 
be safely prohibited.” 

Extract of a letter from the Govenior 
and Council of Bombay, 13tli March, 
J830: 

“ The Snpicme and Madras governments have 
abolished the practice of suttees ; and the measure 
has not, so far ab we haie yet heard, licen attended 
with any expressuai of disiontcnt, on the part of 
the Hindoo population, calculated to give alarm.” 

After wliich, tliey engngc to state tlic 
restilt oftlicir own dfliberntions us to tlie 
abolition, wliicli, hovtcver, they virtually 
do by this dcrliiralion. 

Very contrary to a late newspaper 
statement ot our own, piir[)orting to Inive 
Ihicii rercivcil from Calcutta, where it is 
reported that the Governor of Bombay 
bad re.sislcd all exhortation to 3 oi»i tlie 
two otlicr presidencies ; althoiigii the 
same account admits tiiat the feeling of 
the majority of the population of Bengal 
was evidently in favour of abolition. 

On the 1 kli July 1829, a petition of 
the natives against what was about to be 
done by the Governor-general in council, 
signed by a considerable miinbcr of no- 
tive'\ was presented to Lord William 
Bciitinck, who, after confoiTiiee with tlie 
deputation presenting it, delivered a writ- 
ten rejily refusing the prayer, in which 
reply his Lordship observes : 

•* The petitioners cannot renuire the assurance 
that the British Government will continue to allow 
the most complete toleration in matters of religious 
belief, end that, to the full extent of what it is 
iKiBsible to reconcile with reasini and with natural 
juatice, they will be undisturbed in the observance 
of their religious usages. But some of those which 
the (Jovemor-gcneral is imwilling torecal Into no^ 
tice.hlspredecessoss in council, for the aecurity of 
human life, and the jireservation of social order, 
have at dilTerent times found it necosaary to ;iToh'- 
blt; if there be any one which the common voice 
of all mankind would except from Indulgence, it Is 
surely that by which the hand of a son is made 
the Instrument of a terrible death to the mother 
who has borne him, and from whose breast ho has 
drawn the suatenanceof helpless infancy.” 


He odds, that an aiipcal lies to tlie 
King in council, which he will forward, if 
they wish it. 
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Oh the 16th Jim. 1830; two odonter- 
•ddresaes, returning thanks for the aboU- 
tion» were presented : one signed by 
about 300 natives of Calcutta, the Other 
from the Christian inhabitants of Calcut- 
ta, signed by about 800. 

The native address, which is long, 
able, and well reasoned, was answered by 
Lord W. Bentinck, and both are in the 
Asiatic Journal for July 1890. 

I'he British address bad been inserted 
before in the same journal (p. 76), and 
was read by Mr. Gordon. His Lord- 
ship's reply to it is in the Journal for 
July. 

A meeting of the natives followed at 
the Hindoo College on the 17th, and it 
was resolved to appeal to England, for 
which purpose subscriptions were raised. 

What ! appeal to England ?— I should 
like to see nothing better. The iate of 
such an appeal can admit of no doubt for 
a moment. Appeal to the King in 
council— to such a King, and to such a 
council ! I could wish nothing else, and 
nothing better. 

But let us suppose that the appeal is 
to the British IVrliament : what Iietter 
chance of success can attend it ? Will a 
jarliament. always so ready to rescue 
other nations from oppression, and to 
I^rotoct the helpless and innocent, be 
likely, for the first time, to carry us back 
to fur worse tlian the barbarism of the 
Druids themselves ? The very supjiosi- 
tion is too absurd to entertain with se- 
riousness. 

Another objection which occurs is, if 
the pilgrim tax did not exist, the extor- 
tion ot the natives would operate without 
control, lliis very circiinistunce, if ad- 
mitted to be true, would in tiie very de- 
gree of its existence prevent the laigc 
access which British protection at present 
affords to tlic growth ot idolatry, and in 
reliance upon w'hich protection so many 
proceed on pilgrimage beyond tlie luiin- 
ber who would otherwise venture. But 
W'ili this fact, if such it be, justify a Chris- 
tian government in appropriating to itself, 
under an approved system of collection, 
the profits which would otherwise l>e 
made by one set of natives from another ? 
Admitting that they would rob and plun- 
der each other if left to themselves, docs 
that afford any excuse for our interposing 
between them, and putting the spoil into 
our own pockets, not mucli unlike the 
case of the British and Danes, who, 
when they could not agree among them- 
selves, accepted the proposal .of the 
Saxons to settle their mutual differences, 
which was very soon effected by their 
seizing on the empire themselves. But 
pcrliaps it may be supposed by some, for 
I am sure no one will publicly venture to 
assert it, that if this j-e venue should be 
abandoned wc shall fbcl it in our reduced 


dividends, and Ms obSectiob will piw- 
ceed, 1 suppose, upon the prl]icq>le in 
Horace of 

»■ ** qumenda peemria prfaasiB 

VertOB pMt nanunca t" 

which is freely but happily translated by 
Fope — 

•* get money, money still. 

And then let VIrtne follow, if die wUl.* 

I believe, indeed, that no one will 
openly avow such an argument, what- 
ever he may feel ; and yet, as I have heard 
it employed in private, I have deemed it 
right to notice it in public, although with 
no intention of honouring it by any formal 
refutation ; I will merely say that 1 believe 
no such consequence would follow our 
abandonment of this unjust tribute to- 
morrow; and 2dly, that because, large 
as tlie amount acquired is, in a moral 
point of view, yet it is not large enough 
to benefit yon politically, and is therefore 
too little to injure you extensively ; and 
thirdly, if the deftilcation should affect 
'the present dividends, does there exist 
the man who w'oiild coldly prefer his own 
pecuniary advantage to the moral and 
eternal w’drarc of a wliolc empire? If 
this be so, hfr, Burke was not mistaken 
when he said the age of enlciihitors and 
economists ha<l arrived ; but surely, if 
such a man do exist, he w'ould excite our 
commiseration in a far greater degree 
than tlic poor idolaters w'e deplore; be- 
cause, as the subject of a purer light, lie 
w'ould he placed, by tlic display of so 
mudi moral obliquity, in a more ]>Ulahlu 
randition than themselves. Aiiotlier oli- 
jectioii suggests itself in the shape of the 
proposed measure being an invasion of 
religious prejudices ; but the short uiisw'er 
to this is, that the motion docs not seek 
to invade tlic existing religion, bad as I 
have proved it to he, but only seeks to 
remove the reproach of a Christian coun- 
try connecting those very prejudices into 
objects of gain, while in point of fact tin* 
whole history of our connection with In- 
dia is necessarily one continued series of 
invasion of native prejudice and error. 
In every case where the best interests of 
India and the manifest credit of England 
have required our interference — 1 need 
only instance the grant of hereditary 
right to landholders— the reforms in tlie 
judicial and military systems, in either 
ease oppo'sed to every tifing once held 
sacred in India — the siihjectiiig the heads 
of the priestiiood themselves, from the 
bramin iiundkorrar downwanls. to the 
in&my of capital and other punishments— 
the prohibition of the sacrifice of chil- 
dren, by the military, at the isle of Ganger, 
from Lord Wellesley’s administration to 
the present moment (where it is notorious 
that, at every half-yearly festival^ the mi- 
litary attend with fixed bayonets, and pre- 
sent those women whose wretched re> 
ligioii has divested them of the feelhigB ot 
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mothen from throwing their own SnAmts 
to Che sharica) — the auppreaaion of the raim- 
dera of female children by the Rajpoots 
of Juanpore and Siuenat — the subjecting 
of the agents in the brahminical practice 
(oXtUdng dhwneh to capital punishment — 
and many and various other instances of 
interference with religious prejudice ; from 
all vriiich it must appear that, whenever 
the political interests of England have 
lieen in question, or tlie rights of hum»> 
nity have required, we have felt no hesi- 
tation respecting the infringement of die 
most sacred privileges of the Indians, or 
the destruction of their most revered in- 
structors. It is. liowevcr, the less neccs- 
eary that 1 should enlarge on this branch 
of the aigument, because it would only 
be to repel a charge which cannot lie 
fairly brought against the motion, and to 
defend it from accusations to which it 
in no way lies open. The question, I 
must again repeat, is not whether the 
temple worship shall be abolished — but 
whether the temple tax shall be aban- 
doned. 

It may however be objected by the sloth- 
fTi1,asan apology for thcirown indilfcrence, 
tiiut as nothing can be done, so nothing 
ought to lie attempted ; but this is to bt‘g 
tlie whole question by a petiHo principii, 
which 1 for one can never concede. Such 
reasoners raise a spectre, which is the mere 
creation of their own timidity or indo- 
lence, and then defy us to encounter 
what has no cvistencc in reality. So did 
not Mr. Wanlen reason on this and other 
evils of India, whose opinion, already sul>- 
mitted to parliament ns a member of 
council, is entitled to nil attention. . 

The following is the minute in council 
which he recorded on tlie 29th June 
1825;— 

“ I have alresity rermdet my opinion, that nil 
the aaiigiiiniiry customs of thclliiuloos might l>e 
imihibiUfl, without aflcrting cither the security or 
popularity of our suprcniai'y.** 

'With regard either to regulation or 
taxation, he lulds, for the remark applies 
equally to both, 

*• We ought either to issiicn positive prohibition, 
or abstain altogether from maniiesting the slightest 
anxiety on the subject. 

FanaticLsni can nulv be successfully com- 
bated liy neglect and indifBirence. Any interme- 
diate measure lietwccn a positive prohuntion and 

rfect neglect and liidilTerence, appears to mo to 

most Impolitic. ’’ 

It is obvious that when the idolatrous 
practices of India have been left to tliem> 
selves, they have in some instances lan- 
guislicd fur want of our support ; while in 
others we have at least contracted in 
guilt, from cither eiilai^ing tlieir means or 
sharing in their profits. 

■ Mr. Hamiltou particularly mentions a 
temple in Saugor island, where a few in- 
considerable priests collect a sordid tri- 
bute : of course this temple is hever heard 
0 ^ and acquires no oelebrity. 


The monkey god, which now ConM a 
principal decoration at the temple of Ji^- 
geinaut, was brought from uiotber temple 
which has been long deserted its wur- 
ehippers, and tlie whole of the Bobunes- 
war temples, that constellarion of idolatry 
in the neighbourhood of Cuttadi, are hast- 
ening to ruin. 

** Nearly all (uyi Mr. Stilling) but one have 
been completely deserted, and the eatabliahment 
Ke)it up there Is on a very small and inadequate 
ai^e. under the patronage of the Koordah Riija. 
whoae anceaton granted aU the lands and audow- 
ments by which the liramina now ex»U" 

The fact is, the rajah being left to him- 
self, he leaves the temples to themselves ; 
the origiiuil endowment being evidently 
inadequate to their support without the 
wd of our Christian government and tho 
contributions of the pilgrims. Let Great 
Britain only adopt a similar policy, “nei- 
ther bless them at all nor curse them at 
all !** 

In reference to the case of interference 
here as well as elsewhere, two anecdotes 
may lie here mentioned, if they shall not 
he thought hciicath the dignity of eo grave 
a subject. 

Archdeacon Corric WTote to the Church 
Missionary Society in 1824, as under: — 

** On the occasion of a partial insurrection almut 
two years since, the priests gave out that Jugger- 
naut would no loncvr suffer the English to remain 
in India, and would not return to nis temple (on 
quitting it al the annual processiont till they were 
expelled, snd named a ceruin day for their over- 
throw. Tills was justly considered by the general 
commanding the district as an attempt to aid the 
insurgents against tlie government, ami he sent 
a i.rivatc order to tlic omccr in charge there, that 
If the idol were not nirriod back as usual on the 
stated day he should replace him bv force, and 
take military possession of the temple. The na- 
tives about the gcnctiil no doubt gave notice to 
the priests, and Juggernaut retumraeven before 
his time.” 

I have another anecdote much to the 
same purpose, cominuiiiciited to me by a 
member of the House of Commons. 

" T.ixes to the amount of were due from 
the priests of Juggernaut : our collector insisted in 
vain upon pnvmnit • at length he seixed the god. 
The prieststhrcHteiicd him that the ground would 
0)>rn and swallow u]> such a monster of Impiety. 

said he could not help it if It did, Imt he 
niuvt have his taxes. They then ascended the bat- 
ticnionts of the temple, and protested that they 
would cast themselves headlong if he did not im- 
mediately liberate the gotl. lie replied that he 
had no Instructions to prevent priests fhim casting 
themselves heaillong it it so pleased them, hut he 
had instructions to obtain the taxes, and till they 
were paid the grxl would remain in pledge. The 
priests, finding that neither intreaties nor menaces 
iiad any effect upon tlie stuhbotn aillector, paid 

arrears, and Juggeniaut was releasutl.” 

What shall be said after this of the 
affected terrors of those alarmists at 
home, who would sbririk flrotn an acknow- 
ledged duty under tlic operation of a dis- 
honourable fear ? 

, ■ - Our doubts are traitors, 

•• Which make us lose the good we oft might win, 

■* By Baring to attempt.” 

Let us here, as in the case of suttees, 
only once surmount the difficulty of daring 
to attempt to become a moral blessing to 
the people we goverii, and they will be 
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.blessed m they have never yet been, be- 
cause we have never yet intended to bene- 
fit them in proportion to the extent of 
«ur ability. 

Upon'Ae whole, then, IfeelmyMlf jus- 
tifled in contending that the abominations 
^ lum endeavour^ to expose, contfuii in 
ihm,one prominent feature of evil beyond 
.even the atrocious case of widow burning 
Itself, namely, the profit which I have 
prove^>to accrue to the Company. In 
the 'Other evil the iniquitous brahmins 
alone were profited by tlie murders 
which thejr fermented, the Comfwiiy 
was clear from that innocent blood— 
but here the Company is at once a par- 
taker in the^rime and the partner in tlie 
profits. In the other case tlie Company 
had only to bear the guilt of permitting 
what they could have prevented ; in this 
they at once lie under the double j-espon- 
sibility of mixing themselves up ns a 
Christian government witli idolatry and its 
observances, while at the same time they 
participate in the unhallowed spoil. 

To this may be further added the large 
amount of moral profligacy w'hich is in- 
volved in these practices, and which thus 
receives the sanction of the Company's 
influence, up to an extent of wliicli the 
case of the Suttees furnishes no parallel 
example. There, indefensible as was the 
practice itself, it was not found in connec- 
tion w'ith all that is execrable and loath- 
some in vice and profligacy, and therefore 
the same extent of moral evil did not in 
that instance enjoy the sanction or boast 
the authority of the government ; a go- 
vcniment which, is now found with one 
hand bestowing the benefits of her own 
ecclesiastical establishment upon India at 
large, and with the other building and 
repairing idolatrous temples, liiring pros- 
titutes for their supply, and fostering a 
system of lust and pollution which is ab- 
solutely without a parallel in the history 
of the world. 

With my sincere acknowledgments for 
the long and patient attention which I 
have received at the hands of the court, 
I beg leave to propose the motion, already 
in the hands of the chair. 

Mr. Carruthers said that it was not liis 
intention to offer any remarks on the mo- 
tion, but as his name had been intrudiiced 
by the lion, proprietor, he should not have 
obtruded himself on the Court— 

The Chairman here observed, that the 
motion w‘as not yet regulm-ly before the 
Court; it was therefore necessary that 
it should be read, before the hon. proprie- 
tor could proceed. 

Tlie motion was then read — and having 
been seconded, by Mr. Paterson, 

Mr. Carrutlwrs again addressed the 
court, and after thanking the lion, mover 
for tlie handsome manner in which be 
liad spoken of liim, observed that the 


hon. proprietor bad mistaken him as to 
the wuh he had expressed of havipg the 
court made special for his motion. The 
reason which induced him to say so was, 
that he considered the interests at stake 
so important, that he thought the subject 
ought to be brought forward at a court 
made special for tliat purpose. He did not 
know until yesterday t^t tlie court was 
to be held to day. As it was not his 
intention to address himself to the ques- 
tion before the court, he would only add, 
tliat he thought some answer sliould be 
given to a statement whicli he thought 
was fur from being satisfactory. 

Mr. Eumie spoke as follows. — On 
the agitation of our charter, when so 
many hostile pens and spccdies are em- 
ployed to attack and misrepresent tlie 
hon. Company,— it is at this critical mo- 
ment tlie learned proprietor would im- 
press the world with a belief that the 
Eust-India Company, their executive 
body, and tiicir local governments, are 
not only deaf to the i^ls of humanity, 
but, tor the sidte of increasing their reve- 
nue, encouraging human sacrifice. The 
learned proprietor has been assured in 
a former discussion, on tlie authority of 
the chair, that all Uiut caution and pru- 
dence could effet^ consistent with the 
safety of our Ifidion empire, and with- 
out alarming or wantonly violating the 
religious prejudices of millions of native 
subjects, was gradually and anxiously in 
jirogress to remove such evils as a dark, 
benighted, anil cruel religion engendered* 
Cun the learned gentleman doubt that 
assurance when we already know tliat 
suttt^s arc abuli.slicd — the destruction of 
the sick exposed on the banks of the 
Ganges abolished — infanticide arrested 
ill its progress, if not finally put an end 
to ; and cun this court withhold its belief 
that every exertion is made, consistent 
with the great responsibility of our 
Indian government, and safety of that 
empire, to remove those idolatrous sacri- 
fices ill practice at Porec, to the idol 
of Jaggernaut also, at Ghyu, and Allaha- 
bad; cruelties so abhorrent to humanity, 
but deeply and lamcntahly interwoven 
with the miserable and wretched religion 
of our Hindoo subjects. 

But to attempt a sudden and forcible 
end to all the idolatrous evils described 
by the learned gentleman could only 
prove as liopelcss in the result, as the 
crusades of Richard and Edward the First 
to tlie Holy Land to destroy the infidels. 
Our possessions in the Ewt ore more 
liable to be endangered by constant ill- 
timed interference with tlie religious pre* 
judices of the Hindoos, than any otbw 
cause whatever. We conquered India 
from tlie Mussulmans, not from the Hin- 
doos, and their religion was tolerated by 
Uicir Mahomedon rulers for centuries 
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beforo thej fell under our yoke. Let ui 
not forget the mutiny at Vellore In 1806, 
when the sepoys, from interference with 
their castes and dress, were impressed 
with our intention of converting them 
to Christianity — here sixteen of our oiii- 
cers, and 100 Europeans of the 6^h re- 
giment, fell victims. Let us not forget 
that we are maintaining a foreign and 
distant dominion by means of a native 
army. Let us not forget that Portuguese 
bigotiy, and constant interference with 
and violation of the Hindoos’ most sacred 
usages, hastened their downfall and loss 
of power in India. 

We must look to gradual diffiision of 
knowledge for improvement among the 
natives, before our zeal can safely lead us 
by force or legislation to abolish idolatry. 
For purposes of instruction to the natives 
various seminaries are dispersed over 
India, at an annual expense to the Com- 
pany of .£15,000. 

Let us cautiously proceed, as we have 
hitherto done, to remove such prejudices 
ns we cannot at once control, however 
much they are to be deplored, and not by 
precipitancy hazard the tranquility, if not 
the final loss of India, when there are 
4^000 natives to one individual European, 
and in our own army seven native 
bayonets against one llritish soldier. IIow 
should we resent 25,000 Hindoo con- 
querors suddenly upsettingall ourreligious 
establishments here-— our religion, once as 
grossly cruel and superstitious m theirs ? 
I fervently hope this court will not be 
influenced by the eloquent, tragical, and 
pathetic details of the learned gentleman, 
to adopt forcible and hazardous measures 
to put down idolatry in India. Human 
fincriflees all of us deplore ; they are ab- 
horrent to civilized and enlightened man. 

Let us confide this important and deli- 
cate measure — the abolition of human sa- 
crifices — to the wisdom and discretion of 
our executive body and our local govern- 
ment ; already they have done much to 
attain that desirable object, which entitles 
them alike to our gratitude and confi- 
dence. This repeiitod violent public 
agitation of the question here, bespeaks 
im]inticiicc, and a desire of forcible inter- 
ference; it is thus conveyed through a 
native press, to discontented brahmins 
and a native army, from which more evil 
than good may arise. 

We are all aware that thousands here, 
from zeal in this cause, would express 
more joy in hearing of an infatuated Hin- 
doo vndow being rescued from the foneral 
pile of her husband, than of apprehension 
or sorrow were our valuable possessions 
in the East for ever severed from the Bri- 
tish crown. Every authority on whicli we 
can rely, such as combines responsibility 
widi power, have declared their unbiassed 
opinion, that nothing has reconciled the 


natives more to' British dominion than' 
their conviction that they would Ecmain 
free from our interference with their 
religion. 

Mr. Trant said that he could not at aU 
view this question in the light in which it 
was seen by the hon. proprietor who had 
just sat down, and if he hod, undoubtedly 
he could not support the first resolution. 
The hon. proprietor seemed to think that 
the adoption of tliis resolution would be 
a violent interference with the religion of 
the natives of India. But his bon. and 
learned friend who had brought forward 
the motion, had utterly disclaimed any 
wish to interfere with the religion of the 
people. On the contrary, what he most 
studiously wished the Company to avoid 
was, interference of any kind on tlie part 
of the government of India. He was most 
anxious tliat the worship of the natives 
should be entirely left to themselves, and 
that we should not, by taxation or by any 
other means, directly or indirectly, appear 
to give them any encouragement. 'That 
the collection of taxation or tribute from 
the pilgfims was looked upon as an en- 
coiinigemciit by the natives, he could state 
from his own knowledge. It liod happen- 
ed to him to have been appointed a collec- 
tor cf revenue in the department in which 
Juggernaut u'as situated, and though he 
had not ultimately been called on to at^ in 
that department, yet suchw’as his conscien- 
tious objection to the nature of the duties 
which this situation would have imposed 
on him, that he had caused a communi- 
cation to be made to tlie government, that 
as a Christian, he could not interfere with 
tlie religious practices of the native^ in 
the manner which must have been ex- 
pected had lie accepted of that appoint- 
ment. Fortunately he was relieved from 
any embanassment on that subject by 
being appointed to another situation some 
time afterwards ; but he must say, that 
it would have been impossible for him, 
w'ith R belief in cliristianity, to have faith- 
fully liiscbargcd his duties to the Company 
consi«lently with his conscientious feel- 
ings. He had subsequently an excellent 
opportunity of being acquainted with the 
entire of that system, by his having been 
appointed secretory to the revenue board ; 
and he felt that it would be utterly impos- 
sible for any British officer who had charge 
of the collection of the revenue of tlmt 
province, to attend to all the minutis of 
that dreadful sink of iniquity the temple 
of Juggernaut, without compromising his 
feelings as a Christian. For his own part, 
he could never approve of the Company’s 
conduct in meddling in any manner with 
the revenues of the temple. The Com- 
pany had, in fact, removed the Rajah of 
Purneah, who was the hereditary high 
priest of Juggernaut, and substituted, he 
might say, a high priest of their own. 
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Jlie eanMqttene&\ral Ui« brealdag out of 
utBorrecdon which soon after followed* 
Jlfosy hon. proprietors did not seem fully. 
^ understand the nature of this question. 
Some seemed to think the conduct of the 
'perfectly justifiable, because they 
Slowed the example of the Moham- 
who bad not treated the Hindoo 
iitiiSion with any very great ceremony, 
’now ha had no wish to treat the religion 
of tbo' natives of India, however much 
he feiight condemn it aa wkked. and su> 
perstitious, with any violence, or even 
publicdisrespect, buthe thought as a Chris- 
tian people, they ought to wash their liands 
out of it, fmd have nothing to do with 
the temple, the tribute, or the tax, or to 
interfere with it in any way which might 
appear to give 4t enoaiirugerncnt. It was 
at one t^aie intiepdcd that the thing should 
liave been given upland that the Company 
should not allow its treasury to he polluted 
with the money which was the ])rice of 
the blood that was shed, and tlie uhoininn- 
tions that were practised in those temples. 
A noble lord who was president of the 
Board of Control, however, prevented 
the issuing of those insructioiis to the In- 
dian government, and when Lord Minto 
went to India, the tribute was established 
in its full force as it now exists. At the 
present mombnt tins subject w'as one of 
great importance, \vlien every matter relat- 
ing to the affairs of tlie Company were 
alMut to become the subject of British le- 
gislation. U was the more incumbent on 
us to^abstain from such encouragement, at 
a time when many amongst the Bmhinins 
themselves seemed disposed to look upon 
this worship in a different pome of view 
from ijbat in which they hud heretofore 
considered it. He along with some otlier.s 
in India, had on one occasion been invited 
by some Brahmins, and observing some of 
their temples out of rciiair, he remarked 
the circumstance as singular; but the 
Brahmins observed that tiiey would not go 
to the trouble of repairing tliem, as they 
thought it would be better if tlie worship 
was given up altogether. And was this a 
time, he would ask, when the British go- 
vernment should take upon itself the task 
of collecting a tribute fur the puriiose of 
repairing these temples? He would say, 
let them alone, do not interfere or cncou- 
ra^ them in any way, mid in so doing you 
will do no violence to the religious preju- 
dices of the natives, but, on the contrary, 
you will act in accordance with the feelings 
of many of the most respectable Brahmins. 
How different however hod been our prac- 
tice for years ! He had seen it announced 
not long ago, that a new road was made 
to the temple of Juggernaut, and he found 
the English resident there publishing os 
it were an advertisement, announcing for- 
mally, that this new road was open, and 
that excellent accommodation might be had 


on it for man and beaat Could ^is ba 
j^dled any thing else than a public encou- 
ragement of the pUgrinrage, and of the 
horrid scenes to which it gave rise? It 
certainly was so considered the govern- 
ment of India, which had wisely choked 
the publication of such advertisements in 
future. In point of feet, tiie interference 
of the Company was looked upon by the 
natives themselves as a kind of patronage 
and protection to their worship. In eupf 
port of this view, he could quote tiiwOtt- 
thority of Mr. Christian, aaeoDBellent maa 
who had been collectorof revenue at AHfe* 
habad, but who now resided in this coun^ 
try. Mr. Christian wrote to him from 
York, from which, he would have come 
up to be present at this discussion, if cir- 
cumstances admitted. He stated that he 
luid never heard any fair argument for this 
tax, except tliut it had produced some ten 
or twelve thuiisand nyear. Ho hoped, 
however, that that would not be consi- 
dered a valid argument at present, and 
that the Company might he indued to 
wash its hands out of any connexion with 
it. In this he (Mr Trant) fully conciurcd. 
He did trust that the Company would 
rescue itself from tlie disgrace which 
would attach to it os a body of Christians, 
if it continued tq, derive a revenue from 
such a polluted source, or to encourage, a» 
sovereigns of India, those shocking abo- 
minations, which every one of them as 
private individuals must abhor and detest. 
He begged pardon for having so long oc- 
cupied the attention of the court, after the 
very able speech of the hon. and learned 
proi>rictor, but he was anxious to correct 
tlie inisapi>rehension of the hon. gentleman 
who preceded him, and who did not aji- 
pear fully to understand the question. He 
could assure the court, that the S'lbject of 
these idolatrous practices \vaf< l>ecoming 
every day mure and more discusseil 
amongst the natives of India. Many of 
them understood the English language per- 
fectly well, and were every day becoming 
more and more weakened in tlfe l^lief of 
those superstitions, in consequence of the 
frequent intercourse with the English. It 
should be the duty of tlie British govern- 
ment to encourage this disposition as much 
os pos.siblc, and certainly the worst possible 
course whiqh could be adopted for tiiat 
object, would be to appear to patronize 
and protect publicly that worship which 
they must privately condemn. If we 
gave up all interference of this kind and 
allow the influence of increased interoqurse 
with Europeans to operate on the natives, 
there could be Iktle doubt that in course 
of time vast numbers would be induced 
to renounce the idolatry altogether. Let 
the Company theni he would r^at, 
cease to take any sluire in Uie pripe of 
idolatry and pollution, and the natiws 
would not be ilow in drawing from it the 
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vorynataral inference, that we so much de- 
sptBe the practices that we would not have 
any thing to do with any emoluments to 
be derived from them. Some lion, pro* 
prictors seemed to think that this suliject 
should be left to the considerutiori of the 
liegislature. But what, he would ask, were 
tliey there for, as a court of iiroprictnni, if 
they declined to take an active part in their 
own affairs? lie had not at firesent the 
honour of a seat in the Hoii cot Commons, 
but he was aware that there were many 
there much more competent than he was 
to take an active part on this question. It 
would no doubt lie discussed there, but 
the expectation ot that discussion should 
not prevent the court of proprietors 
I'rom performing their duty here. With 
respect to the situation which be had 
given up, beciiiise he found himself inade* 
quatc to discharge its duties consisteiitiy 
with his feelings us a conscientious C’liria- 
tian, it wns to him, at the time, not a 
matter of such great moment us it might 
have hccii to others; other men appointed 
to the duty might liavc had only before 
them the disagreeable alternative of cither 
relinriuishing their olhccs, and ruining 
tlicir prospects, or comproinLsiiig their 
coiiM'ientknis Iv clings. Hut he would usk, 
was that a situation whci i m to place a 
incriturious ollicer of tlfe Company’s ser- 
vice? It was un altcniutivc to which no 
servant of the Com])<iny ought to be 
driven : for lie must again repeat, that no 
man wlio read liis hiblc, and Iielieved in 
it, could administer the affairs of the 
temple of J uggernaut with safety to his 
conscience. Again and again lie must 
impress on the court the necessity of 
relinquishing a tribute derived from such 
a source, and involving in it consequences 
necessarily prejudicial to the inomlity of 
the natives. — {Hear, hear /) 

Mr. Lowtah's said, that it was only 
yesterday he knew of the intention to 
Iiold this court to-day. Was it possible 
tliat the directors were grown .so econo- 
mical, as not to be able to afford a few 
shillings additional, wliieh would give 
earlier notice of their intention to meet? 
or were they willing, by such ,i short notice 
as they had given, to exclude a number of 
proprietors from attending ? lie owned 
he could not account otherwise for this 
unusual mode of calling togetlier the Court 
of Proprietors. He had listened witli con- 
siderable attention to the eloquent speech 
of the lion, and learned proprietor who 
had brought forward this motion ; he 
had tieiml bis strong objections to the 
princiide of deriving a revenue from such 
a source, and undoubtedly, if the dividends 
of the proprietors were to be paid out of 
an income derived in that way, he for 
one would object to it ; but it was not to 
be so applied, it was applied in the repairs 
of the temple, or in otlier matters con- 
dmt.Jiturn.VoL.3. N.S. No. 10, 


nected with the natives Uiemselves. On 
tins ground much of tlie objection which 
existed to it was done away with ; at the 
sain^. time he must say, that it woidd be 
as well it wc had nothing to do with such 
a revenue. After what had fallen from 
the hon. ]iroprietor the late member for 
Dover, he did not think there w'as any 
necessity for pressing the motion in tlie 
court. The hon. proprietor had stated, 
that many of (he natives iiud bcemne so 
imieh improved by their intercourse wilii 
Europeans, that their attachment to the 
idolatrous pnicticcs of their country was 
gradually becoming weaker. Now if this 
was the case they would get rid of the 
idolatry themcelvcti, and therefurc there 
wsis the less necessity for ony interference 
on oiir parts. Tbe,.lion. proprietor had 
appealed to the bible ; for his own part he 
loved and vencmtdd the bible, and he 
wished those who talked of it would 
square their conduct by its precepts. He 
loved liis hible, but he disliked all cant 
and hypocrisy ; and he thought it rather 
ifii-onsistent, that so many who were 
uiixiuus to disseminate the scriptures 
amongst pagan nations should be so re- 
gardless of Its extension at home. Men 
talked w ith horror of the idolatry of^the 
HiiiduOb ; hut w'us there no idolatry or 
superstition at home ? Look at the super- 
stitions of the lloman Cntholies who had 
been cimniciputed W'ithin the last two 
years, and let gentlemen not press too 
hard on the poor pagan wdio never knew 
better. But was tlicre no idolatry at 
home ? Was it not seen every day in the 
city, where there were so many worship- 
pers of Baal? where merchants were 
willing to sacrifice evciy thing for money ! 
Look at what took place in 1825, when 
sjiecuIatiuTis of every kind were the order 
of the day. Let the court recollect how 
many idolatrous worshippers of Baal— 
Junr many persons wlio bowed before the 
gulilen cull, a[>peared at that time. Look 
even at a later period, wdieii men bearing 
a ^iigl. chameter in private society had, in 
one the recent speculations in rail 
roads, so increased the rapidity of tlicir 
engines in order to enhance the price of 
their shares, as to occasion the death of one 
of the ablest statesmen in the country.— 
It w'as greatly to the credit of the Duke 
of Wellington, that he refused to go on 
after the melancholy accident had oc- 
curred; and he must say, that the noble 
Duke had gained us much credit on that 
day as on any other day of his life. 
{Crtcs of Question t Question /}— He 
tlnuight it quite to the purpose to intro- 
duce this subject, lH*cause we had heard 
too much of the idolatry of the pagans 
when we had so much amongst ourselves 
— when BO many amongst us Were con- 
sluntly falling down to worship Baal. He 
would repeat, then, that hefore we con- 
( 1 ’) 
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l^emned tho poor pagan for his practicea, 
should correct practices nearly as bad 
dmongst ourselves. 

Thornton observed, that by the 
‘ tion of the motion before the court 
plight do much mischief, without 
Productive of any good. Although 
,]l#’9nstcd that the mischief of such a 
''discussion might be averted, from what 
be had already heard, it was dear that 
tlicii^dfiemment of India was disposed to 
do^cry thing in its power to repress the 
practice of idolatry as fiir as it could do, 
wiUiout violently interfering with the re- 
ligious opinions of the natives. Tlic hon. 
aM learned mover was zealous in his attack 
on the religion of the people of India, and 
had entered into a great variety of detail to 
point out its abominations. But he must 
say that he had most unnecessarily occupied 
their time, in going through documents 
w'ith many of which the court were nlrca- 
d}' acquainted, and others which were 
evidently founded on false data. Thu 
speech of tlie hon. proprietor was incon- 
sistent u’itli the object he had in view. lie 
objected to idolatry, and yet he wished to 
take off the tax on it ; but the remission 
of the tax would iicecssarily encourage the 
practice he was so anxious to put down, 
lie had the honour of u seat in the House 
of Commons when the last charter wu.s 
granted to tlic Company, and he recol- 
lected the opinion given by Warren Hast* 
ings, Sir John Malcolm, and others must 
conversant in Indian affairs, who bore 
testimony to ^lic mild character and gen- 
tle disposition of the Ilnidou. He would 
say then, let those dispositions he enroii- 
raged— let education he disseminated — 
let tUe intercourse of the iiarivc.s with 
Diiropchns he increased, and tlicic could 
lie no doubt, that in the course of time 
the belief in their native superstitions 
would be weakened, and they would gra- 
dually begin to look on the Clnistiun reli- 
gion with a more favoumhlc eye. He 
was home out in Uiis opinion liy wlmt 
]iad fullufi from the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
I'rant), who had told tlicin, that already 
idolatry was hegirining to lose its hold 
amongst many of the natives. The wisest 
course then would be, to leave those feel- 
ings to work their own way ; for there 
could be no doubt, ifwe in any way interfered 
to force the consciences of the natives, w'e 
should run tlie risk of raising all India 
against us, of upsetting our government, 
and tlicrchy destroying all chance of the 
conversion of tlic natives to Christianity, 
— Under these circumstances, therefore, 
he felt it his duty to oppose the motion ; 
lor while he gave credit to the motives of 
the lion, and learned proprietor who 
brought it forward, he mu.st express his 
conviction that it was calculated to do 
much mure harm than good. 

Mr. Righj said, he could not refrain 


from offering a few words dn this impor- 
tant question, involving, as it did, such 
important interests. He bad listened 
witli great attention to the able and elo- 
quent address of the hon. and learned 
proprietor who had brought forward the 
motion, and he owned that he was much 
surprised at the remafks which it had 
called forth from the lion, and gallant 
General (Thornton). A speech more to 
the purpose which the lion, and learned 
proprietor hod in view, a speech more 
deserving the serious attention of the 
court, he hud never heard. The speech 
reminded him of what had fallen from a 
late excellent collenguc of the then Chair- 
man (tlie late Mr. Grunt) on the same 
important subject. The great object of 
tlie hun. director whose name he had 
anentibiied, as well as tliat of the lion, and 
learned iiiuv'cr ol the motion before the 
court, was to get rid ol the aboiniiiuble 
supcr.stitioii altogether. He had thought 
Cliat little could be necessary in an assem- 
bly of Knglishmcii and Clirisriaiis, to in- 
duce them to get lid, a.s fur as they could, 
of all conncxioii or intcrteicnccwith these, 
horrid practices. A time wasiii this country 
when a detail of kiicIi hon id atrocities 
ns the hon. and learnt d mover had tliat day 
laid heluie tlie court would iiuvc raised a 
crusade against the continuance of such 
outrages upon liuihiin nature. Tlie object 
which the hun. proprietor hud in view, in 
tliealiohtiun of the tax, was'npt to en- 
courage the pilgi’i mages, but on the con- 
trary to throw as it werqdold water upon 
thrni, by shewing to the natives that 
the British goveriiinciit would have iki- 
thing w hatever to do w itli those practices. 
It would shew that, by withdrawing all 
iiiterlerence, we disapproved of tlie prac- 
tices ; but that opinion would never lie 
impressed upon the natives "s loiig us 
we hupcriiit^oided the temple, and derived 
a coiiMderulile revenue from it. Onu 
htateniciit made by the hnii. pro]irietor, 
the late member for Dover, was deserving 
of the most serious consideratioif, and it 
anything were w'uiiting to coiinrm tlic 
eloquent and impressive speirh of the 
hon. and learned proprietor who had ind 
troduced the motion, it would be found 
ill that btutenieiit. The hon. proprietor 
had informed them that he, an officer 
appointed to a high and important station 
under the government of Indio, liufl, at 
the risk of dismissal from the service, 
communicated to that government that 
he could not, as a • Christian, conscien- 
tiously discharge the duties of his office, 
in the superintendence of the temple, 
and tlic collection of the revenue derived 
from it. He honoured the name of that 
gentleman for his resolute and disinte- 
rested conduct on that occasion, and ho 
rejoiced that it was subsequently approved 

ot ’by the Company, and that ho was 
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soon appointed to a still more important 
situation in another department. The 
question before the court was, as it ap- 
peared to him, whether they would tliat 
day act in a manner worthy of their high 
situation and character as sovereigns of 
India— 'BS Englishmen, and as Christians. 
It might be said that the money derived 
from this source was as good as that from 
any other : this was the argument of one 
of the Roman emperors, who, ha^ng laid 
a tax upon one of the offices of nature, 
said, in answer to a remonstrance on the 
subject from his son, *' look at this piece 
of money; does it smell of anything filthy 
—yet it is the produce of the tax you 
condemn.” The answer was of course 
praised by the courtiers. Now he (Mr. 
liigliy) would say, if the same reasoning 
were applied to the tribute before the 
court, that the tux was polluted by the 
KOiirce from which it was derived, and 
that those who recciv<*d it could not he 
suid to be wholly free Iroin the pollution, 
fie had some years ago read much on 
this subject in Buchanan's lllnstrutiuns 
ot I ndiu, but he must say, that the mass 
of importiint information which hud been 
that day given to them in the speech of 
the lion, and learned projir.etor, was such 
!is to entitle him to the gnititude of the 
court and of the public. Wlmt, lie asked, 
would Uaaaid by disinterested men if the 
Coinjinny continued tliis revolting tribute? 
Might It not with great justice be said, 
“ you, the gredt, Conijiany, the sove- 
reigiis of one hundred milllions of in- 
habitants — you, u Christian jicople — 
giving encouragement to your Bible So- 
cieties itnd other religious iiistitutioiu, at 
lioinc— your having influence in a countiy 
where the publisher of any blasphemous 
attack on its religion is ])roseciited with 
seventy — you, in your different relations 
ill society, here encourage and subscribe 
to these things ; but in India, where you 
arc lords paramount, you not only tole- 
rate and encourage tlie most iniquitous 
and diabolical superstition, hut you ac- 
tually derive a revenue from its practice.” 
Ought they, iis a body of Englishmen 
and Christians, to expose themselves to 
such objections? — (//ear, hear!) — It was 
bringing a stigma upon the French go- 
vernment, that It so tur sanctioned the 
firactjce of gaming us to derive a revenue 
from licenses to gambling-houses: but 
tluit tignia was now removed, and the 
new “government of Fnuice had, with 
grea t propriety, lately abandoned the tax, 
fur which it received the applause of the 
virtuous part of tlie press in both coun- 
tries. He did nut know the name of the 
noble president of the Board of Control, 
by whom that part of the instructions in- 
tended to be sent out by the directors 
to the government of India, which re'- 


lated to the abolition of the tax on pil* 
grims had been stnick out— ' 

Mr. Pin/nder said, ** Lord Melville." 

Mr. Righy was not aware of the^Het, 
and he was sorry to hear it, for he owned 
he should have expected better from 'a 
man of his gooil sense. He was sorry to 
hear of such a stigma thrown upon the 
nation as was cast by this most impolitic 
and unjust practice. An honourable pro- 
prietor had talked of tlie superstitions of 
the Roman Catholics. He was not an 
advocate of the superstitions of any set of 
men ; but he must say, that every hu- 
man heart had more or less of super- 
stition in it, and that lie who was weak- 
est liad most : but what oomparison could 
there possibly be instituted between the 
superstitions ot any class of Christians, 
and those abominations wliich were prac- 
tised amongst the Hindoos? They had 
heard much of the slave trade, and of the 
horrors of slavery, and neither could he 
too strongly condemn ; but what u'as sla- 
very of the body compared with that of 
ttic soul ? The Company, as sovereigns 
over so many millions ot people under 
their power, had a great responsibility to 
answer, and they were hound to attend 
to that responsibility. It was their duty 
to discountenance those iilolutrous prac- 
tices which prevailed to so drcadtul un ex- 
tent in India. TIio government sent 
out archbishops and hibho)>s, and other 
reverend dignitaries, to India, and these 
w'ere paid by the Company; yet that 
same body sent rich presents to the abo- 
minable idol of Juggernaut. Was this, 
lie would ask, consistent ? 

Mr. J. Marlin wisheil, before be offered 
one or two remarks to the Court, to have 
the motion read.— ( The motivn woe reed 
hy the cHerA.] —This motion, he observed, 
was most respectful. The court of pro- 
prietors, in Bilnpting it, did not wish that 
any disturbance or disunion should be 
creet^'d. They addressed tlie directors 
as puuners in the same concern, and 
they rcrpiested them, as the executive 
part of the Company, to put un end to a 
practice which was hy no means credit- 
able to them os a public body. For his 
own part, he must say that he greatly 
disliked revenue derived from such a 
source as ^\'as tliis tribute-money from 
tlie pilgrims. He would ask, could the 
Court of Directors adopt this tribute as a 
matter of trade ? Would they sanction it 
merely for the sake of the revenue to be 
derived from it? Undoubtedly not; and 
yet the course they were pursuing would 
have nearly the same effect : for it would 
appear to most persons, as no doubt it 
did appear to the natives themselves, 
that the idolatry was tolerated for the 
sake of the revenue it produced. He 
was sure that the directors would not. 
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for an instant, sanction the horrid and 
obsccno practices which took place in the 
pilfl^inaf^os to tliose temples, tor the sake 
of any revenue the Cumiiaiiy derived 
from them. Bjit the iiio^t effectual way 
to get rid of any imputation of tliat kind 
would be to give up tlic tribute altoge- 
ther. It was idle to suppose, that tlie 
native population did not believe that the 
collection of the tribute was intended as 
ail encouragement to the pilgrimages. 
They looked upon the worshi|i as under 
the protection ot England when they 
saw Company pay itself for tlie pro- 
tection it afforded, and they always spoke 
of it with a sarcasm, so tliat we hud the 
name of protecting the idolatry, and got 
laughed at into the bargain. In these 
remarks, he presumed he was addressing 
men who were favourable to Christianity ; 
he knew he was addressing the dc.seend- 
ants of many who hud been able, active, 
and zealous oflicers in the service ot the 
Company. They were all anxious to 
promote the spread oi clinstiunity. They 
sent out such men as Hr. James to dis- 
seminate the doeti iiics of Christianity, and 
yet, with stnuigc inconsistency, they not 
merely tolerated, but actually cii<'<iuniged 
tlie most wicked suporstitiuri and idolatry 
which could deliaso the hiinian mind, 
ft was said tliut the influence ut the 
Company existed by the prejudice ot the 
people of India ; he would say rather that 
we owed oiur influence to the knowledge 
of our goo<l government, and hy the 
belief ill our fidelity in tlie observance of 
engagements. Let us act up to that opi- 
inoii, and not create a distrust in our sin- 
cerity by great inconsistency in our mode 
of dealing with those who are placed under 
our government. It was said we should 
act by the bible, and square our eoiuluct 
hy its precepts : he admitted both, and 
that would lie also a reason why he should 
supiKirt tlie motion. He w'u.s aware of 
the great i-esponsibility ot tlie huii. ]iro- 
prietors who stood witJiin tlu' Uir, and lie 
also knew the great risk which must lie 
incurred by any afipearancc of ioicc with 
respect to the religious o])inions of the 
natives : but the motion lieture the court 
did not call on the directors to use any- 
tiling like force ; it merely required that 
they sliould take tlic subject of the motion 
into their most serious consideration, and 
be conceived tliat, in the situation in 
wliich they stood with respect to India, 
they were bound to give tlie matter their 
best attention. Mention had lieen inaile 
of the emancipation of the llomaii Catlio- 
ies ; he was glad that great question liad 
been set at rest : and although he did not 
see the exact bearing of that question 
upon tlic one laifore the court, he mu.st 
say, there was a great diflerence between 
the removal of disabilities under which a 


class of men had lived, and the upliolding 
of their particular tenets. If the govern- 
ment had attcmpteil to uphold the religion 
of tlie Roman Catholics while they re- 
moved their disabilities, it would have 
raised an outcry against itself in the coun- 
try which it would have found extremely 
diflieult to overcome ; and it appeared to 
him that, in receiving tribute from pil- 
grims w'ho visited the idolatrous temples 
of India, the Indian government gave a 
sanction to idolatry wholly inconsistent 
with tlieir diameter as Christians. This 
subject, it w'ould appear, horl excited a 
great sensation in Indio— had been much 
talked about ; and there was no doubt, if 
tlie Company continued to receive tliis 
tribute, it must teral to uphold the prac- 
tice of idolati y unioiigs^ the ii^ives, while 
it lessened the respect in whi^ it would 
be held hy them as well as by the rest of 
the woild. He again, therefore, iiiu-st ex- 
press his hope that this obnoxious tribute 
might be given up.— (//enr, hear 0 

Mr. Louavlrn in cxplaiiaLion said, (hat 
the inflncneu of the ('oinpiiny depended a 
good deal on public opiinon in India, hut 
that that infiiiencL could not, in his o|)i- 
iiiuii, long survive any attempt to intei- 
feie 1»> force, not inen 'y with the leligiuii, 
hut witli the iiiunneis and customs of the 
natives. 'I'hey lind ulreudy seen that an 
attempt to alter the dress of some native 
troops had ]>roduccd a mutiny, and w'cll 
nigh a revolution. It was not, ihereiure, 
too inueh to assume that any attempt to 
interfere with the religious o]iinions ut 
the natives might be aecompanied with 
the most .SCI ions danger to our interests 
ill that country. The hon. proprietor, 
the late inemhei for Dover, had told tlieni 
that the people of India were day by day 
becoming mure enlightened ; it that were 
the eii.se, and he had reason (o believe 
tliat it was, let us wait for the nutuiiil 
clfei't of that enlighteimieiit, and not at- 
tempt to destroy it hy force. 

The lion, gentleman w-as proceeding, 
when there weix; severul cries of imhi. 
Older! spohe, sjiohr / 

The Chairman here rose and s:iid. tii.it 
when the lion, proprietor who hud jiist 
sat down addressed him, lie appi't- 
heuded tliat he did so for the purpose ol 
explaining, hut he w'os not aware that it 
W’BH his intention to make another spceeli 
on the same subject. The hou. proprie- 
tor must therefore sue that he was out ol 
order and ought not to jiroceed furtlicr. 
As the debate, he supposed, was now draw- 
ing towards a close, lie wished to say a 
few words before the question was put. 
It would appear from tlic speech of the 
hon. mover that two opinions existed ii’ 
that court with resp^t to those abomi 
nablc practices — iioUiing, however, could 
be more erroneous tliiin such a notion. 
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Ab fiir as he could observe, the opinion of 
the court was iiiiaiiimous on the subject 
of those idolatrous practices, and there- 
fore be regretted extremely that the hon. 
proprietor should have occupied the court 
for nearly three liours in reading extracts 
of disgusting cases of idolatry, some from 
tlie works of writers well known, and 
others from anonymous authors. It was 
the more to be regretted, as these tilings 
would be again piiblislied and read by the 
natives of India through the medium of 
the papers published in their own lan- 
guages. They had heard from the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Truiit), that strong opi- 
nions existed among the natives them- 
selves, and that many of them were 
u'armly disposed to discountenance the 
worship of those idols : Why not, then, 
leave it to them to give effect to that dis- 
position, instead of raising discussions and 
submitting recommendations, which they 
cannot but regard as an interference \\ itii 
their religious observances ? The publica- 
tion of these things could have no influence 
here, but it miglit not be so elsewhere. 
He would repeat, then, that there were not 
two opinions on the subject in that court, 
and that there could not be in any Chris- 
tian assembly. He admitted that allo\v- 
ance was to be made for the strong feel- 
ings which the hon. and learned proprie- 
tor entertained on tliis subject, but ho 
much regretted that those feelings had led 
him to enluige on it in the manner he had 
done. With respect to the motion before 
the court, it might be divided into two 
parts. The first part sets forth: “ That 
this court, taking into consideration tlic 
diicct encouragement afforded to idolatiy, 
and also to licentiousness and bloodsiied, 
connected with idolatrous observances, by 
the collection of tribute from the wor- 
shippers and ])ilgrinis of Juggcniaut, Gya, 
Allahabad, and elsewhere,” &c. Now he 
apprehended that unless the lion, and 
learned proprietor w'as able to prove the 
assertion contained in this part of the 
motion — namely, that there was a direct 
encouragement given to idolatry (nnd for 
his own part lie had not heard any such 
proof). Ills proposition must fall to tlic 
ground. It was, he must consider, unfair 
to impute such encouragement to tlie 
Company, when in fiict the Company’s 
system in collecting tribute had done 
much to the discouragement of idolatry. 
Notwithstanding what the hon and learn- 
ed proprietor had said about the possession 
of these temples by the Company, he (tlie 
Chairman) must state that they had come 
into the possession of them by tlie faith 
of treaties which recognized the religious 
feelings of the natives, and nothing could 
be more impolitic than any iiitcrfercnee 
with these treaties. In point of fact, if 
the hoii. proprietor wished to discoiirage 
those idolatries, he ought to go further in 


his motion. He spoke of the taxes on 
Juggernaut, on the pilgrima to Gyt^ on 
Allahabad, and elsewhere, and the infe- 
rence he wished to draw from the levying 
of those taxes was, Uiat it gave a sanction 
and encouragement to idolatry. Now 
he should have considered that at Be- 
nares and Hurdwar there was no tax 
of any kind on the pilgrims, and yet it 
\ras proved that of late years the num- 
bers of the pilgrims resorting to these 
places had considerably increased: it 
was therefore an unjust inference to as- 
sume that tlie taxes tended to encourage 
tliem. It was also incorrect to assert that 
these pilgrimages were looked upon as a 
sort of traffic from which the Company 
]>rofitcd. The fact was otherwise. The 
Company were the sovereigns of India ; 
and these taxes w'cre collected, not only 
far the purposes of the temple, but for the 
relief of tlie familie.s of the sufferers who 
visited them.— (i/ear/ Aear .'y Now with 
rc.spcct to tlic second part of the motion, 
which recommended the Court of Direc- 
tors to cull the attention of tlie Bengal 
govenimcnt to this subject, be must say 
that it u-as wholly inexpedient, as that 
guvernment was already perfectly alive to 
it. The attention of the government of 
India had, on more than one occasion, 
been called to the subject ; and as a proof 
that the Court had not been negligent in 
their duty, he might refer to the evidence 
before Parliament of an hon. director now 
no more — an hoii. friend of his, of whose 
zeal and assiduity in the service of tlie 
Company, and of whose devotion to the 
cause of liunmiiiiy, too much could not 
be said— lie meant the late Mr. Grant, to 
whom allusion had already been made, 
and whose name he could never hear 
mentioned without exciting in his bosom 
the warmest feelings of attachment and 
esteem for his memory. ( Hear! hmrlj 
He sliould add, also, that their excellent 
governor general. Lord William Ben- 
tinck, when, some time since, he sent 
t '.rculars round calling the attention of 
local officers to tlie subject of suttees, 
desired also to know, from the collec- 
tors of the several districts to whom 
the circulars were addressed, bow far it 
might be prudent to interfere with tlie 
tax on pilgrims to Juggernaut, Allaha- 
bad, &c. 8(c. ; and of the nine collectors 
so ^dressed, only hvo were in favour of 
tlie abolition of that tax, tlie seven others 
being against it. It was quite unnecessary 
tlien for tlie court, in the face of such a 
decision, to call upon the government of 
India to interfere in a matter to which its 
attention had been so very recently di- 
rected. On this subject he might read an 
extract of a letter he had not long ago 
received from the governor general, and 
which, although it immediately rcferrid 
to siittcc, he could nut but consider as 
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extremely applicable to the present dis. 
cussioD : ** 1 shall hope (said his lordship) 
** tliat the representations of these my in- 
attentions, may induro those who have 
up the subject at home, to sus- 
' ''^nd tile public discussion of this ques- 
.toi ; as I am convinced that these pub- 
Iwdiscussions do infinitely more harm 
good to the cause whicli they are 
Intended to serve. The press, in this 
^respect, had done much mischief al* 
reftdy by its remarks on this subject, for 
“ no men like to hear their religion rc- 
“ viled.” It would be better to leave the 
mutter to the discretion of the local govern- 


ment, and to tlic efliBcta of that gradual 
improvement which waa taking pla<% in 
the condition of tlie people, lie admitted 
the great ability with which his hon. and 
learned, friend had introduced the subject 
to tlie court ; but as he had not proved 
tlie first part of his motion, and as it ap- 
)>eared to him that no necessity existed for 
the second part, he should feel it his duty 
to o]>posc it. 

I'be motion was then put from the 
chair ; and was, on a shew of hands, ne- 
gatived by a very considerable majority. 

'llie court then, on the question, ad- 
journed. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANKOUS. 

NKW GOVEllNOll OF BOMBAY. 

The Earl of Clare proceeds overland 
for Ins government of llombay, and ex- 
pects to bo iitliisdosiiiuition about Clirist- 
iiiHs next. 

* The tollowing appointments have been 
made in connexion m ith that ol liis lord- 
ship to the above goverinnc'iit ; 

The Hun. Mr. George Uitton. civil U'creury. 
('apt. Henry Vyner, military <.ecretary. 

('apt. llowlcy and Lord Willuun Thynnc, aides* 
dc-camp. 


UIHECTORS BETUKXEI) FOR THE 
NEW PAltLlAMLNT. 

Hip following East- India Directors 
have been returned to servo in the new 
parliament : — 

.lohn Loch, Tlf'i., for town and port of Ilytlic. 

Willinm Astell, Ks(|., borough of nriilf>rwatcr. 

J.Ui. l^w Lmlungrnn. Kstj., (ity ot Cdi lisle. 

(icorgeSmitli, Esq., Ixinmeli of Mulliurst. 

John Forbes. Esq., borough ot Malmesbury. 

Josias Du I'lc Alvxaiitirc, Eri]., borough of Old 
h.'iniin. 

William Wigrain. (own of Wexford. 

Rultert C'utlar FcrgUbsoii, Esq., stvwarlry of 
Kirkcudliright. 

John UailTie. Esq., boroughsof In^cmcsa, Nairn, 
Forres, and FortroKc. 

Janies .Stuart, Esij., borough of Huntingdon. 
TIIK Kino’s I.EVEC. 

Tlic fol lowing were among the nume- 
rous presentations at the levee held at St. 
.T.iines*& I’alare on the st July. 

Lieut. (Jol. George Pollock, on returning to In- 
dia. 

(-'aid. D. Ulakc. on his return from the East- 

IikIks. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Bowser, K.C.B. 

Limit. Col. Arlruthnot, on his return from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Maj. (ien. bir Arch. Compbdl, on h» return 
from Ava. 

Mr. Wilder, late Resident at the court of his 
highness the Jlajah of Berar. 

The lion. Mr. MnunUtuart Elphinstone, on Ids 
return from the government of Bombay. 

Lu'ut. Curtis, on his return from India, 
oiirof’un™ ‘’‘***“''’* Wuni ftom (he 

Sir Edward Hyde East- 


The following were among the presen- 
tations lit the levee held on the ‘JSth July • 
blaj. Gen. llawkiT, on appointment lo the stofl" 
at Madrao. and departure ior India. 

Lieiit. Col. Murrav, on his irliini from India.. 1 
Cant. Carroll, on his return from the East-In* 
dies. 

Cnpt. It.iinrr, on his return from Egypt. 

Capt. Jones, on his retiini from India. 

Lieut. Col. F.uie, on his return from the Cape of 
Gikid Hope, and ap)>oiiiiiiieiit to the .'•4th regl. 

The following weru among the presen- 
tations At the leveu held on the dth .^ngiisl ; 
bir Ralph Rice, on his return from India. 

Rev. lit. Batten, prnu.ip:il of (he EsHt-lntliA 
College. 

Maj. Generals llardwicke and Burrows. 

Col. .Salter, on Ins retum.fnmi India. 

('ol, llroiightim, on his rctuin from India. 

Maj. Gen. MrOean, uu his pruinolion, anil re- 
turn iToni .Vva. 

('ol. ('lell.inii,’,ni hiK return froni'lndia. 

M.ijor liurney,^on bis nppoiiitineiit to the T.’Stli 
regt. 

Major Clark, on his promotion, am' letum 
from Av.i. 

Majors Hrm’iIlc.^Owm, and ( h.-s. .Stei^.irr. 
Commander G. K.MIeibeil,*iin Ins promotion 
and return troni India. 

Lieut. ('oloiieU Jas.,To<l, Briggs, .iiid 11. Blair. 
Major ILajle), on his return from India. 

( apt. G. Underwood, on his return from 
Inti la. 

Mr. Mex. Wilson, on .his return fiuin Indm. 
Capt. (jen..Manl>y. lo deliver lotlie King a trea- 
tise on the priMTvat ion of niarmers Iroiii stranded 
vesiM'is, and the preventinii of shipwrctk. 

Uin. birllufane Donkin. 

rilOMOTIOJsS AND CH A NflES 
IN Ills niAjKsrv’s I’oiicic.s. 

(SEEVINU IN TilK RAST.) 

l.TtA Lt. J}ra/r». |.it Madras). Capt. If. Vyner, 
from h. p., to be capt., v. .Sir Alex. T. C. Canip- 
lietl. Imt., who exch., dec. dif. (21 Sqit. an). 

lOr/j Lf. DruffJi. (In Bengal). W, Webster to be 
cornet by purrh, v. Gavin prom. \14 Oct. VP); 
.Sura. W. R. WhlUr, fromaist F,, to be surgeon, 
V. Robinson prom. (J1 .Sept. »!). 

lat Foot (at Madras'. Capt. B. I>avency. from 
.17th F., to bciBpt., V. Lone, who each. (21 bei>t. 
.'HI.) 

Kd F.>a( (at Bombay). C. W. Wolseley to b« 
cn*., V, Malcnlin,app. to Rlfie Brigade (31 Aug<an)* 
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IMA Foot (in Deneal). I.ieut. n. Luunore tobe 
by inirdi.1 t. M'Diwmld prom.i Eiu. J. F. 
Pnmd to be lleut. by puridi.. v. Luxmure i and 
C. C. Adama to be ena. by pureh., e. Proud (all 
ni Aug. 3»}. 

S9M Foot (in Mauritiua). Capt. II. Oniton, from 
h. p. S7th F.t to be capt. v. Thm. BlgaH. who 
each. (31 Aug. .3(1) ; Lieut. W. H. Shipiiard to be 
capu by puTch., v. OuUnn, who renrea; Ens. 
W. O. Alves to be lieut. by pureh., v. Shippard, 
and E. H. M. Kelly to be ena. by pureh., v. Alvea 
(all 10 Sept.) 

Foot (in Deniml). Ena. T. C. Kelly to be 
licut. by pureh., v. Wetenlial) prom. ; anti llich. 
Hoys, to DC cns. by pureh., v. Kelly (hnh 31 Aug. 
.‘H)) ; Stair Afnist. Surg. II. Hart to be aurg., v. 
White app. to Kith Lt. Drags. (21 Sept.) : Lieut, 
rul. Sir J. R. Colleton, bart., from n. )i., to bo 
licut. ml., V. Daly, whose app. has not Uken 
place (10th Sept.) 


30th Foot (In N. S. Wales). Capt. C. Waldron, 
fironi h. p. 0th F., to be capt. (repaying dlf. 
received), V. llmigson, app.to 10th F. (21 Se|it. 30). 

4orA Ftuit (at Iloinbay). Lieut. Jat.. Stopford to 
lie capt. by pureh., v. Montagu, who retires; Ens. 
T. Rawlina to be lieiit. by'pucfh-i v. .Stapford; 
and F. W. Smith to lie ens. by pureh., v. Rawlina 
(all 10 Sei>t. .30). 

4Ath Fi>ot (In Rengal). Mai. C. G. Gray, from 
h. p., to be major, v. Mackrell prom. (.11 Aug. 30.) 

rt7fh Fi»t (m M. S. W'alM). ('apt. Edw. I.anc, 
from lit F., Ill lie capt., v. Da^-eney, whoexclu 
(21 Sept. .'HI) : Assist .Siirg. Jas. llaedoniicll, ft-oin 
SStli F., tobeburg., v. Kv.in8 prom. (21 do.) 

C)ja Fuut (oil ptis-sage to M ulras . AsauL Surg. 
II. W. Radford, I'lom 4(ith F., to be auig., v. 
M'l’heriKJM. app. to (Hth K. (21 Sept. .‘ft)). 

noth Ftmf. (in Mauritius). AosisL. Surg. W. Wil- 
liams to lie surgeon, v. Uibbcrt, app. to 7th Lt. 
Dnaga. (21 Sept. JU). 


COMPVNV’s C\JJKTS. 

The iindcnnentjoiifd cadets of the lion. E. I. 
Company's senicu to base temporary rank aa 
ensigns aiiring the periml of th«>ir being pl.iceil 
under the (oimn.iniVuf l.icut.<.oI. I'aslcy, of the 
Royal Engineers .it C'hath.on, lor (Iclil Inslructien 
in the art of sapping and mlniiig : 

Cadets J. W. Runtlall, K. .1. Brown, .lohn Trail, 
Thos. .Studdert, H. C. Arinsiroiig, aud H. J. Mar- 
gary (all 1!> .\ug. 30). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

An irate. 

yf 'tg.20. II.C.s. Krlhti Caaile, Adams, from China 
lllh /Yiiril; oft' M.argate.— ?). Kmtky (Russian 
man-oC-maii), from Kanistli.uka and iliude Ja- 
neiro; at I'orlsmoiith — .K). II.C.S. Inylut, Dud- 
inaii, fruiii ('hina Kith March: (in' Marg.atv.— 30. 
H.C.S. timi’ral Kyd, Searle, from China 15th 
Mnrcli; oft' Margate. — 30. II.C.S. Watorluo, How- 
all, from China 2d April ; at Deal.— ;H). H.Cdl. 
tViwhttr, Havlhidc, from China Ibt April; off 
Margtitc. — .30. II.C.S. Ijowthcr Cmtle, Ilathic, from 
China Ist April ; off Margate. — .'HI. H.C.S. Soatet^ 
€iutla, Bernard, firoin China 20th March: off 
Margate.— 30. II.C.S. Ffiruuhnigou, Cruickshaiik, 
from China 0th March; on Marg.itc. — 31. Surrey, 
Dacre, from N.S. Wales 0th April; at Gravesend. 
—Sept. A. Aimriat, Donald, from V. D. Land 30th 
March : at Deal. — ft. H.(^.S. Charlra Grant, Eve^ 
rest, from China 27th March ; at Dcid.— 0. 1I.C.S. 
FanaiUurt, Scott, from China 6th April; at Gravos- 
eml.— II. yindes. King, from Sanawich Islands; 
at Gravesend,— 12. Amrunta, Fleming, from Ba- 
taviu 6 h May ; off Dartmouth.— 12. Mary Ann, 
lloptnn, from ▼. D. Land 10th April; off Ply- 
mouth. — 13. C7au(Nn0,Hcathorn, from Madras 16th 
April ; olf (rravesend.— la H.C.S. Mangtei, Carr, 
from Chhia Ist Feb., Halifax I6tli Aug., and St. 
.lohn N.H. IHth do.; off Margate.— 14. Joieph 
muter, lUchardson, from Bengal 10th April and 
Mauritius ; at Liverpool.— 15. St. Metona, Lieut. 
Warren. II.N., from St. Helena, Sierra Leone and 
Lisbon; at Gravesend.- 15. CalUta, Hawkins, 
fbnn V. D. Land 4th May; at Deal— 16. H.C.S. 
jAtrklns, Campbell, from China 18th i^rll ; off 
Margate.— 16. Morley, Harrison, from Cmhin Uth 
April; off Margate.— 16. Sttreoy, Kemp, from 
China .3d April; off Margate.— 16. Chatham, Bragg, 
from V. D. Land 20th April i off Margate.—!^ 
Mimtret, ArkcoU, from Batavia 23d Apr., and 


Mauritius 90th May : at Portsmouth (for Rotter- 
dam).— la Thatla, Blden,frnm Bengtf l.ltii April ; 
off jieol.— la Lotus, Sommeison, from Batavia 
nth April I at Cowes. — 10. Brunswick, Bretyer, 
from Batavia 96th May: off Dover.— 19. Superior, 
Salmon, foom Singapore 2Uth March ; off Hastings. 
—2a Diamond, Reid, from Bengal 18th Mapcn | 
off Margate.— 20. Lndy Nugent, Wimble, from 
Bengal glllh March, at Deal.— 21. FredsrtcA, Brandt, 
from Batavia ; at Deal (for Antwerp.)— 21. Har- 
mony, M'EwIng, from Bengal 21st April ; ab Li- 
verpool.— 21. Fanny, Jackson, (lata Bunny), ftom 
Cape 15th July : off Hastings.— 22. Prince Gcorgo, 
Andrews, from Mauritius 4th June; off the "tart. 
— 4.‘1. IVuwMeniv, Ford, from Bcng^ 28th April, 
Madras 19th May. and Cape 25th July ; off Ports- 
mouth. — 24. Atwvina, Pearson, from Bombay 23d 
May: at DcaL— 2ft. Irt, Hoodleos, from Ben^ 
6th May ; at Liverpool.— 26. Eleanor, Eihnonqs, 
fooin Madras 2d March; at DmI.— 2ij, Eagie, 
Smith, and Jum, Holton, both from Slnga|iore ; 
at Deal. — 2ft. Katharine Stewart Furbrs, Canny, 
foom M. S. Wales (jth May ; at Deal. 

lieparturot. 

Aug. 26. Cambridge, llaTbcr, from Bengal ; from 
Portsmouth. — ^27* Awbomedn, Parkin, for N.S. 
IVales; from Cove of Cork — 27. Ct«r, Rui-sell, 
for V. D. Land and N.S. Wales ; from Greenock. 
— 28. Alfred, Flint, for M.-ulras ; from Portsmouth. 
— .3(1. Vplun Castle, Duggan, for Bombay ; from 

Portsmmith 3>. Nrytunt:, Cumlxirlegc, for 

Cape, Madras, and Bengal: from Portsmouth. — 
:i(). Clyde, Munro, for V. D. Land (with curivirts) ; 
from Portsmrtuth.-<J5. Abel Gowtr, Williams, for 
Mauritius; from Portsinoulh — 31. S'forarcs, Dun- 
can, for Capennd Bengal; from Deal.— 31. Oirsair, 
Mmitric. lor V. D. Land and South Seas ; from 
Deal. — !• Srmnel Itroua, Reed, for Mau- 
ritius; from Deal. — 2. nr/rtflf'/n, Dattersliy, for 
Bengal ; from Liverpool.- 2. K/i:a, Weddell, for 
Swan River, tec ; from Dsal. — 1. Brunswick, 
llosendale, for Bombay ; from .PoriHniouth.— 4. 
TVetluigton, Evans, for M.vlr.ii. ; from Portsmouth. 
—4. Brothers, Newby, fur Bengal ; from Liver- 
pool —4. Jfoopoo, Sadell, for West-('oast of Su- 
matra; from Deal — 7> Forgo'tsou, Young, for Ma- 
dnos Xnd Deng,al : from Portsmouth.- 7. Normnnd, 
llotstein (French), for Bourbon; from Liver- 
pool. — 7 . Georguina, TulUs, for Bengal ; from 
Deal. — 7’ Clcoi'lnnd, Ilavilock, fur Cape aiuT Bom- 
luy, from Deal. — 7. Huntn, Hardy, ror Bombay ; 
from Liverpool. — (I, Ii»iilsj>nd, Cleterby, for Cey- 
lon; from Plymoiitli.— I!, liamhler, Kniglit. for 
('ape : from Portsmouth. — ft. Kdwurd, Gilbert, 
for Cork and N..S. Wales; from PortsinoMth— 
0. Tuscan, staicrs, fur New F.ealand, ter. from 
Portsmouth.— ft. Yoik, laiary, for N.S. Wales 
(with convicts) ; from Djtil. — *). Hereford, Caddy, 
for Iloinbay; from Liverpool. — 14. Edwaid, Ha- 
visidc, for Mauritius, Pcivuig, and Singapore ; 
from Portsmouth. — 1.3. Hero, Pell, for B.itavia 
and Singapore; from Liverpool— 15. Beatrice, 
Smith, for Mauritius ; from Liverimol. — 17. Ho- 
ratio, Sparks, for Mauritius; from Portsmouth. 
—18. H.M.S. Wolf, for East-Indies; from Ply- 
mouth.— 19. Fame, Bullen, for Ca}ie and Mau- 
; from D(»l. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per H.C.S. KeUie Castle, from China: W. 11. C. 
Plowden, Esq., late President of the Select Com- 
mittee at Canton, and servant (both were possen- 

§ ers in the Bridgewater) ; Lieut. W. James ; Mr. 
ohn Gallagher. 

Per Suriey, from N. S. Wales : Capt. Johnson, 
late of the Stc^Yurr ; Dr. Wilson. R.N. 

Per H C.S. Waterloo, from St. Helena: Mrs. 
Grccntrec, Master Grecntree, and female servant. 

Per H.C.S. General Kyd, ftom SU Helena : Mn. 
Bayes, Jean Anderson. 

Asr H.C.S. Fansittart, from China : Capt. DaL 
Ians. Dutch country aervice. 

J^‘rCiaudine, from Madraa! Mn. Martin; Mn. 
Sandfi^ ; Col. Martin, 8th Madras N.I. t 

f urton, Madras army 1 M^)or Abdy, ditto; Capt. 

immoiu, H.M.’s 4lBt r^. ; Capt. Lewla, H.W. 
Royola: Capt. Lethbridge. Madras N.I. ; F. Hall, 
M.C. : Lieut. Benson, H.M. I3th Lt. Drags. ; Dr. 
Sondford, H.M. Royal ; Lieut. Elliot^ H.M. 
45th r^. ; Lieut. WUaon, H.M. Royals ; Mr. 
McKenzie, M.N.I. : S. Daniel, Esq. ; Mr. C. 
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bdl ; R. Woodwanlf Eaq.. civil imloei C«pt. 
B. Wood. 10th N.1. 1 Lieut. A. Barley, H. C. 
■enioet Mr. John Watts, Compan/s marine: 
Mr. Andenon, merchant; Mr. M'CoIIer : Mr. B. 
Wood .Mr. H. Richards i Capt. Fiancklin, let 
CnvalnULtwo Misses Knox ; three Misses Watt ; 
Miss liygUAa^ : Masters M'Culloch, Wood, 
ainliAleKhrdi^^enl servants. 

MiThalii; Trom Bengal: Mrs. McKensie; 
MlMsfizgiart Lieut. Col. Heard, Bengal N.I. ; 
C!dHraffion, ditto : Cant. Blllew, ditto : Lieut. 
BracQtffito ; Ensigns White and Simpson, ditto; 
Murdoch McKensie, Esq., merchant-t Chaa. Fal- 
coner. ditto; W.L. Grave. Ban., ditto; 

Robert Crowe. Esq., ditto; Win. Tetnpler. Rsq., 
ditto ; CapU J. J. Denham, country service ; Miss 
Brown. 

Bar Fanny, ftoan the Cape : Capt. Wm. Snell, 
tete of the Lotiy Ho/Jand Dr. MacDonald, flrom 

Fsr'jnroH^fice, fWmTbengal and Madras : Mn. 
Dole (wife of D. Dale, Esq., deceased) ; Mrs. 
Hawkins: Miss Douglas; Lieut. H.iwkins, H.M. 
49th regt. : Mr. John Pittar; Capt. J. A. 
Tween ; Cwt. Douglas, late of the Seiiohia .• 
Mr. T.WorreH. R.I^: Mr. C. Tyler; Mr. Pow- 
ell : Dr. W. F. Cuming, M.C. Artillery ; Capt. 
Bundy, ftom the Cape; Master D. Dale. 


Per Catimet Gantkna, from Bengal (nC Bor- 
deaux) 1 : CapL Hodges ; Lieut. Smith : Lieut. 
Graham ; L(«t. Gowans ; Capt. Beaufort ; Mrs. 


Beaufort ; Mr. Lissade. 

Per Prince George, from the Mauritius : the 
Captain and Chief Mate of the Cape Packet. 


rASSENGEHS TO INDIA. 

Per Oeeelandt fur the Cape of Good Hope: Mr. 
Hoare. 

Per Morning Star, for Mauritius and Ceylon : 
Mr. Fltsmaurlce; Rev. Mr. Risdolo. 

Per Fer/ruMOttr for Bengal : two Misslonarica ; 
Ml« Sivewright ; Cant. Barclay and Mrs. Barclay : 
two Misses Barclay: Mr.Bell; Mr. Campbell ; Mrs. 
Quelter : Mr. Drysdate. 

Per Catherine, for Bengal : Mrs. Patten ; Rev. 
C. Peflhrd and lady : Dr. Scheneman and lady ; 
Mr. Vansandyk and four daughters and son ; Cnpt. 
and Mrs. Watson : Miss Watson ; Lieut.and Mrs. 
.Silver; Lieut. Kelllert Lieut. Grimes; Mr. 
Rhode: Messn, Fagan, Renny, Van Homrygh, 
and Hay, cadets: Mr.Ginderw, assist, surgeon. 

Per brunewirk, for BomlMy: Dr. Weekes: 
MissWeekes: Capt. KInrhent, Dr. Frith. 

IV Alfred, for Madras: Mrs. General Hall; 
Miss Hall ; Rev. Mr. Aislabie ; Mrs. Alslabie ; 
Capt. Haldane ; Mrs. Haldane ; Capt. Nottidge ; 
Lieut. Rudd: Lieut. Llttleiohn; Mr. Elton; 
Mr.Skal&D: Mr.Fnere; Mr. Matliieson ; Mr. 
Forbes ; two Misses Forbes ; Lieut. Dick- 
son; Mr«j»Dickson : Mus Graham ; Mr. Harris, 
Mr. GoodoU; Mr. Grubb; Mr. Campbell; Mr. 
Ottley ; Mr. Walker; Mr. Austin; Mr. Gould; Mr. 
Austin ; Mr. W. Austin. 

Per ¥Fellineton, for Madras : Mrs. Cappcila ; 
ColonM Smlm and family ; Mr. Selby ; Lieut. 
Brady; Mr. Williams; Mr. Caselett; Mr. Ottley; 
Mr. Belraaln ; Mr. Thomas and family ; Mr. 
Beodmote ; Mi. Legrew : Lieut. Touriunir ; Col. 
Bnga and family ; Mr. Kinkeard, Mr. McLean ; 
MrTCaulfleld ; Mrs. Col. Hodgson ; Major Mon- 
crlef; Mq)or Sim’s servant, and two natives; 
some loldim belonging to the Company. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

B1B.THS. 

SM. 1. AtWeybridge, tlielady of CapLOcochey. 
R.N., of a daughter. 

15. In Russell Square, the lady of H. B. Box, 
Esq., oomnuinder of the H.C.S. EtUnhnrgh, of 
ason. 

18. In Great GeorM Street, Weetmloster, the 
la^ of Dr. Lushlnghm, of a son. 

so, In Wlmpole Street, the lady of Octavius 
Wigram, Esq., of adanghter. 

marriaqes. 

^ At Bristol, J. G. Jennings, Esq., of 
Hnlart Tran, Van Diemen’s Land, to Ellaa, se- 
eoud^ughtet of Alex. Cuter, Eiq., of Riagwood, 


Sept. 0. Capt. Edw. C. Fletcher, of the 1st Life 
Gumidi^ to the Hon. Ellen Mary Shore, youngest 
daughter of Lord Telgnmouth. 

lU. At Edinbuigh. Capt. Geo. Downing. Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service, son of the late Me)(» JW' 
Downing; of the Gist Foot, to Mamret, second 
daughter of C. Macdonald, Esq., of Dalness. 

— At St. John’s, Hackney, Henry, youngest 
SOD of the late Joseph Carlow, Esq., of St. Mary- 
at-HlU, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the late 
David Bagley, Ejup, of Bengal. 

11. At ITciinury, H. M. Ouir, Es(i., of ihe Hon. 
E. 1. Company's civil service, to CaroUw, second 
daughter of the late Heiuy Broolte, ‘Esq,, of Hen- 
bury-hill, near Bath. 

16. At St. Pancras, Richard StoveOiipB; Bsq., 
of Oray’s-lnn Place, to FnSoa, seodtafi^UUghter 
of the late Robert Utme, ISgq., of Madras, mlwltor 
to the Hon. E. I. Company, itc. 

IS. \t All-Soul's CliarLil^ D. G. Duff, Esq., 
captain m the Indian army, to Ann, only daughter 
of Charles I lay ter. Esq., sen. 

93. At Tnnuy Church, Mary le<bone. Colonel 
M. W. Brown, Bengal artillery, to Charlotte 
Mary, widow of the lute Henry Uroz, Esq., Ben- 
gal civil service. 

as. At St. Andrew's, Holboni, Mr. Charles Wat- 
son, of Guildtord, Surrey, to Mary Hannah, 
youngest daughter of Mr. John Cross, late ot 
Portsmouth, and Petemlleld, Hants. 


DEATHS. 

Map I.V On boartl the II.C.'^. ChrtrU» Grant, on 
the (lassage home from Singapore, Hugh bynie. 
Esc;. 

SH. .\t sen, on the passage from China, Mr. Jaa. 
Batliurst, niidsliipmon of Uie H.C.b. Lowther 
Caettr. 

Julu la. At sen, on the iinssage from China, 
Mr. John llulke, assistain ■.urgcoii of the U.C'.S. 
Watt t hut. 

17. At sen, on the passage ftom China, Mr. An- 
dersnn, assistant surgeuti of the H.C.S. 

Vaetie. 

Aug, 2. At Heailingly, Yorkshire, W. Dcoton, 
Esq., late of the Hun. E. 1. Company’s naval ser> 
vice, aged 48. 

la. At sea, on the passage from China, Mr. John 
Benifuld, purser of the H.C S. ScuMtp Cantie. 

sm. At Camberwell, Mr. D. L. Buck, of Poole, 
aged 31, several years resident at the Cape of Good 
lToi>e. 

27. At Pans, the Count dc Srgur, Peer of 
France, anti a Member of the Academy. 

21). At Kirkdale, Capt. Thns. Ch.vlwirk, H.M 
45th regiment. This feinive and meritorious ulHcur 
saved in the East-lndlet dunug the whole of t>U‘ 
Burmese war. 

Sept. 2. At Duddlngstone, near F.dlnlMirgh, 
Major John M'Kciisic, late ofll.M. regU 

6. At Blocklieath, in her KM year, Mrs. Walker, 
rcUctof the late Jolm Walker, Esq., formerly ol 
the some place. 

10. Fanny, youngest daughter of Edward Les- 
lie, Esq., of Uie Hon. E. 1. Comiumy’s home ser- 
vice. 

— After a lingering illness. Col. John Nellcy, 
of Gardiner Street, Dublin, late of the Bengal 
artillery, aged 7U. 

11. In Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park. Dr. 
George Bruce, Ute of the Madras establishment. 

15. At Eccles, near Manchester, the Right Hon. 
Win. Huskuson, M.P.. in his Gist year. Ills 
death wu occasioned by an accidsut at the grand 
ceremony of.opeiiing the rall-rond between Li- 
verpool and Manchester. 

HI. In Frith .Street, Soho. Mr. Hoslltt. the au- 
thor of several well-known putWertlons. 

iMlelp. At sea, on board the Promdence, on the 
„ from Bengal and Madras, Chula Patton, 
.., of Anocoii. 

— . At sea, on hoard the aame vessel, David Dale, 

—'At sea, on board Gie same vessel, Capt. 
BratNut, H.M. Royal regimenu 

— At sea, on board the same vessel, Mr. Thomp- 
son, seomd olUcer of the JVnvidence. ^ 

— At Saling-holl, near Braintree, niffd W, 

Wm. H. Dobbto, Esq., captain In the Iloyfl 
Cant. Dobbie served for many years In the sat- 
India unda Admiral Rainier. _ _ 

— Lady Lot^h (FMeRia, wife of Oarry 
CTMean, Ei^ 
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N.B. The Uttfra P.C. denote pnmeeoet, dr mmutftteturere' pHeee ; A. aOvatftie (per eentj on the aome; 
D. dleeoitnt (per cent.) on the eaiine.^The bazar maund if eeual to U2B>. 2 oz. Sdra., and IWiasor 
maunda equal to 110 fuetnry maunde. Oooda aold by Sa.HupeeB B. mda. produce b to 8 per cent, more 
than when eoM by Ct.RHiteea F. mde.^The Madras Candy ie equal to MOlb. TAa Surat (Tandy ii equal 
to 746i lb. The Pecul w equal to 133i lb. The L'orge (a 20 piecee. 


CALCUTTA, April 15, 1830. 


Anrhors S.Rs. cwt. ; 

Bottles 100 : 

Coals B. md. 

Copper SheathiiiR, 10 28 ..F.md. - 

— ;«M0 do. - 

Thick sheete do. < 

Old do. < 

Bolt do. ' 

Slab do. 

NaiK assort. do. 

Poru blab Ct.Rs. do. 

Itussu Sa.Rs.do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, rlilntz 

Muslins, assort. 

. Twist, Mule, 14-fiO ....Mot. 

(iU-12(J do. 

Cutlery 

niahs and Earthenware 

Hardware - 

Hosiery 


Ra. A.|l Ila.A. 

20 0 Iron. Swedbh. Bq...Sa.R8. F.md. C 0 

■ 17 0 flat do. G t 

■ 0 15 1 English, aq .do. 3 4 


43 0 1 flat do. 3 2 

42 l«l I Bolt do. 2 15 

42 0 1. Sheet do. 5 H 

42 4 I Naila .cwt. 12 0 

43 0 Hooits ...F.md. 5 0 

42 4 — Kentledge cv t. 1 4 

Lead, Pig F.md. 5 14 

Shc*et do. fl 8 

43 12 Millinerv 15 D. 

4 8 Shot, patent bag 3 0 

25 A Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 5 12 

in D. Stationery P. C. 

(I 8 Steel, English Culls. F. md. 0 8 

0 7 Swedish do. 1.3 G 

5 A. Tin Plates Sb.Rs. box 2.3 8 

10 1). Woollens, Broad cloth, fine P. C. 

•5 IX coarse - P. C. 

15 D. Flannel P. C. 


Mi^DRAS, February 17, 1830. 


Dottles 100 18 20 

Copiier, Sheathing '•andy ,350 — 3G(| 


Glass and Earthenware 20 A. — 25 A. — Swedish do. 85 

Hardware 10 A. — 15 A. Tin Plates box 28 

Hosier}’ Overstocked. .Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.( 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 42 — ■ 45 i coarse P.< 

Engluheq do. 19 — 28 i Flannel 2(j 

Flue and boh. do. 10 — 24 M 


BOMBAY, March C, 18S0. 


Rs. 

Anchors - cwt, 22 @ 

Bottles, pint doX. | — 

Coals ton 15 >- 

Copper, Sheathing, lC-24 . . ■ .cwt. 72 

— 24-,32 do. 70 — 

Thick sheets do. 79 

Slab do. 7« — 

Nalls do. C5 — 

Cottons, Chintx — 5 

— SDSTf-.".:;-":;.-.-.:;:; J|=r 

— Other go^ — g 

Vam, 20-80 fl) J — y 

Cutlery lOA. — 

Olasa and Eartbenwara ]5A< — 

Hardware.... 30A.— 

HoKlery 0 — 


; Iron, Swedish, bar. St. randy 82 ^ 0 

English, do. do. 4ii — U 

— Hoops cwt. 9| — U 

! Nalls do. 22 ~ 20 

Plates do. 10 — U 

Rod for bolts Su candy 38 0 

, do. for nails do. 55—0 

Lea l. Pig. cwL 10 — o 

' SheeL do. 10} — 0 

■Millinery loD. — 20 D. 

Shot, patent cwt. 18 — 29 

Spelter do. 9—0 

Stotioncry P.C.— 0 

Steel, Swedish tub 20—0 

. Tin Plates box 20—0 

'■Woollens, Broad cloth, fine. 25 D.— 30 D 

'—Flannel 80 A.— 0 


CANTON, March 29, 1830. 


Cottons, Chlnti, 28 yds. piece 4 

.— Longcloths. 40 yds. da 6 

— Mudlns. 34 to «) ydi .da 2} 

Cambrics, 12 yds da li 

— _ Bandannoes ...........da 1} 

— Yam .pecul 35 

Iron, Bar da 3 

Bod Aa 4 

LMd .....Aa 5 


Smalts ...........pecul 

Steel, Swedish, In kill. cwt. 

Woollens, Broad cloth .yd, ] 

Camlets 

Da Dutch da 

Long Ella Dutch •• .da 

TiaPlatea 
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Price* of European Oood* in the East, 
SINGAPORE, May 15, 1890. 


Dra. 


peral 11 

llondk- .^..A !(N) 4 

Cxtpfi^alls and^heathins pecul 40 

CottoiiB{#ladapollains, 2Aya. by 32lii. pra. 2) 
'Tftli. iTlalh .20. an do. 3 


3(i do. 
34-30 dow 0 
30-40 do. 7 


L&nKblotha 12 

— — ■ — 30 to 40 . 

■— ' -Ji j - ■ do. . .do. 

I do. . .do 44 do. 

— ri - ■ ■ fiO do. 9 

— I ■ — 55 do. 0 

— • ■■ — , . ■ GO do. 11 

— Prints, 7-0> nnglf ttAtturs .do. 3 

0-0 do. 3i 

— ~ rambrlc, 12yds. by 40 to 45 In., .do. Ij 
.. Jaconet, 20 44 . . 4(J . . . .do. 3 


Dn. Drs. Dra. 

^ 14 ,, Cotton Hkfs. Imit. Hnttlck, dble.. .corge fl @ 8 

- — ■ d«». do Pullicat do. 3 — fi 

- 42 Twlat, 20 to 70 pecul 50—85 

- 4 ■ Hardware, asaort P.D. 

- 3i Iron, Swedish pemil none 

me j! English do. 31—4 

- A I' Nalls do. log 

- 0 I Lead, Pig do. ,0^ — 8 

- 10 ' Sheet do. 04 — K 

- 11 ! Shot, patent bag 3 — 3} 

- 11 ; Spelter licrii! 5 — 5} 

- 14 biccl, Swedish do. 10 — 11 

- 31 English do. none 

- 8 iWoolIcna, Long Ells pcs. 0 — 10 

- 3} Camblets do. 34 — .37 

•> fi ,j— Ladles’ cloth yd. — 1] 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, April, 1.3, 1(130. — For cotton piece goods 
there does not appair to be much cn(|uiry. Twht 
amtinues to experience n giNid demand. Bottles 
steady. Marine stores very scarce. Hard- ware, 
glass- ware and earthen -ware, almost uasaleable, 
except by retail or auction. Copper, Japan, and 
Peru Blau, 'are quoted a shade higher. Spelter, 
very little doing, and a large stock 011 hand. .Swe- 
dish steel on the ad\ aiu'c. Block tin looking up. 
Iron and leail without impttry. 

Mwlnu, Frfi. 17. fiuronc Goods (with 

the exception of Hodgson and Alisop’b Beer which 
ore looking up, and Hams in great demand), out. 
tiiiue inanimate with little or no prospect of amend* 
inent. 

Diunbap, fi, 1(1.30. — Our market has never 
lieen, within our recollection, in a more Inanimate 
state than at present. A few sales of niece giMxIa 
have been eifected during the rurlnignt at some 
reduction in price, but the market for cotton gixids 
gaierall), is exceedingly dull and iiuctive. Alus> 
I.iis of all sorts are iltifl, and in no request. In 
cotton yarn, we have heard of no sales, nor even 
any inquiiy’. .Assorted parcels of cuane wuollcni 
liave brai sold at 21 Ibi. )'er yard. 


CanH>n. March 2!). l«3i(.— The Select ('ommlttee 
have sold their numhay cotton at !l taels 7 mace 
per peeui, which with a few pri\ ate sale’s hds placed 
the remaining stock of cotton solely in the lianils 
of the Chinese. This now iiniounts to alxnit 
(>.3,7(Ml balc«, comiHtoied of 22.7iNi b.ilc>s of Uoinlmy, 
27,3:u: of llimgal, .and 1.3, Cl 4 of Madras, and 
much activity, we hear, exists among the ilriilcrs. 
The entinn yarn, in the late iiiiportatioii.s h> the 
(‘oiniiany, was cHlirtly of the low number twenty, 
whun has thrown too great a supply of that dee- 
criptioii into the inarVet, and the i|iuilitieB now 
rcs'ommedcd are of the numlxTs thirtv to sixty. 
Thu article seems to preserve its estimation 

Sint^fif^rr, May 1.3. lIL'tl. — Ihutlcs of a good 
clescriution are much inquired after. Hodgson's 
pale aie in moderate dc*inancl. c«wedish iron none 
in the market. 

Jlfi/i/ 2.>.— It was generally supposed that there 
wouhl lie A consiricrable drm.incl among the 
('hmcMC junks thin year for the article of cotton 
yam, in consequence of the increaalng con- 
sumption of that artrclc In Chinn ; but they have 
not yet made any inquiry for It. and have expressed 
their determination not to purchuiu a single picul. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES, 


Calcutta, ytprU t?l, 1830. 
Government bccurltieb 

Duy.3 Rb. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 2ti (I Remiiubic 25 H iS-em. 

Disc. 2| 0 Old Five per ct. Loan 2 (I Disc. 

Disc. 0 IJ New ditto ditto 1 4 Duct 

I Bank bhares— l*Fcm. 4,.3(iO to 4,5<NX 
Bank of Bengal Rate& 

Diflcmint on private bills (10 per cenC 

Ditto on governirient and salary bills 4 u do. 

Intorest on loans on deimsii 5 u dex 

Union Dank. 

Discount on approved bills, 2 mo- • 5 0 per cent. 

Interest on dc|Kjsits, Ac. 3 8 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Cn London, 8 months' sight,— to buy la. injd.— 
to sell Is. lljcl. per Sa.l{uiioc. 

On Bombay, ;k> days’ sight, Sa. Rs. !l>l per ItiO 
Bombay lla. 

On Madras, 30 dayd’ sight, Sa. Ra. (fll to !D per 100 
Madras Its. 


Afariras, 3/r/y 1 2, 1 830. 

Government becurities. 

Six per cent. Bengal HemltUble Loan. 

At the Rate of .Subacriptlon, via. .350 

Madras Its. per 3JS Sa. Rs. 31 Pnro, 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub* 
lie Securltln, vi:.lU0^ Madras Rs. per 
lOOba. Rs. Prom. 

Five per cenu Bengal UnremltUble Loan. 

At the Rate of SulMcriptlon, vis. 350 

Madras Its. per 33.3 ba. fu. 4 Pram. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying andselling Pub- 


lic ‘Securities, t-ir. loiH Madras Rs. per 
Umba. Rs li Disc. 

Bengal New Five per rent. Loan of the Idth Aug. 
1H2.3. 

At the Rate of Suhsrriptloii, H:. Ipgv 

kladras Rs. per luo bo. Us 1 J Prem. 


Bomhai/, J/irry 22, 1830. 

Exchanges. 

On l.nndon, at 8 months' sight. Is. (t«d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at .‘kl days' sight, IISI Bum. lls. per 

1(N) Sicca llU]H!CB. 

On Maclraa, at 3(i days’ sight, UU Don). Ri. per 
Kill Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remlttablc Loan, 137 Dom.lls. per Iini Sa.Rs. 

CBcl 5 per cent.'— KMl Hum. Rs. per KMi Sa. Ul. 
New 5 !•« cenu- 1U3 Bom. Its. jier lwSa.Hs. 


Singapore, March 27, 1830. 
Exchanges. 

On Ixmclon, Private Hills, — none. 

On Bengal, Uoverimicnt Dills, Sa. Rs. 208 per lOd 
Sp. Dn. 

On ditto, Private Dills, .Sa.ns. 2UU per lUO Sp.Drk- 


Canton, March 29, 1830. 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 0 months' sight, 4s. to 4s. ItL per S|>. 
Dr. 

On Bengal. 30 days' sight, Sa Rs. 900 per 100 Sp. 
Dn. 

On Bomhsy, — no bills. 
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QOODS D£CLAIIED for SALE, At 
tho EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 5 Orto1>pr~-Pirompt 14 January 
CompanffH and Li<-c;Mctl.~In(Ugo. 

Far Sale 13 Octi/her— ‘Prompt 21 January. 
Company's.— fiu^RT. 

For Sale lU Profn;)t 11 VAruary. 

D/mpoiij/’o.— Denial Raw Silk. 
jVioato-lVads.— China and Bengal Raw Silk. 

For Sale U Jioeemlber — Prompt 4 FAruary. 

ronipnnp’«.— Saltpetre. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the General Kyd, Kellie Cattle, 
Inglu, Lowther Cattle, Waterlwf, Windsor, 
Farquharaon, Sealeby taatle, Cltarlea Grant, 
Vansittart, Larktm, But rev, and Morley, from 
dk^na / and the Claudme, from Uadraa. 

Compaitp'e.— Teal— Piece Coodi. 

Private-Trade and Prli'/te^c.— Teiu-Raw Silk— 
W roiight Silks— Nankeens —Tortoiseshell — Seed 
Pearl— Ivory Ware— Lacquered Ware— Sey- Tin 
— Black and VellowDamboos—Whanghees— Table 
Mata— Floor Mats. 




THE LONDON MARKETS. 


Sugar^Tbo market haa beea dull duimg the 
Utter part of the month* though no general re> 
ductlon of piicea can be quoted. Mauritius 
sold last weak 6d. to la. lowdt, and the 
um of Is. 6d. on the last sale of Bengals 
lOfeanot be obtamed. 

SaltpOre had become heavy, but the declaration 
at the India House being less than expected, and 
the news from Netherlands warlike, the demand 
IS again revived at Is. advance. 38a. paid. 

Tso.— Boheaa continue much the same. Hysons 
are In demand, the cheap bought oncb at Id. to 

ad.|kollt. 


JttMr— At public sale on the £4th, 1178 bagn 
Hice : fair Bengal 13 b. lid. to 14s. ; the pnees arc 
higher ; there are few partek in the market under 
l.ts. Cd. 

GDiton.— There is no brisknesa in Cotton; thi 
Ute prices are, howmer, nearly supported. The 
sales for the last neek consibt of 1S(» Bengal, good 
fiiirOd.; 4<I0 Surat, oid. rxl.mid. 3',d. 

There is a good demand fiT fina Indig • 
The large arrivals of Indigo mil increase tin 
India House sale about 150 1 ciicsts more thin w 'r 
haa been gcneialli anucipatcd. 



IMPORT and DELIVERY at LONDON and LIVERPOOL of the folloulng Articles fur l 
Eight Month of the Years 1628, 1828, and ID Ht, uith the stoik in London uii the. 1st of September. 

DFLIVEHY. Stock 

Import. CvjHirt. ilomc, Cunsum. m London. 
Eosklndu Indigo 1828 S*),4(iU ehc'ts S.l'Xi.Odi* Pis. 2,ol0,iiuo Us. ,;2,0(iti chests 



H'JO 

V ,?M) 

2 ,«HHI 

l.Uii.'n) 

'>2.2"0 


1838 

20. M 0 

3.11 l.OtMi 

].( 

•n.r/io 

Lac Dye 

.. . ifm 

1.488 

47.‘HKI 

272.00 » 

9,;ioo 


1829 

1,.Vh) 

in.MKi 

215,808 

y,(j«8 


1838 

1,148 

44,1 •'Ml 


9.080 

baltpetre... • 

.... m2fl 

182,808 bags 

4(>,Kliil CWt. 

141.4HX) Cirt. 

C.780 tons 


1829 

l(U,7iiO 


l<M..0O8 

4.000 


1838 

G1,48U 

0,5(10 

85, IM 0 



DAILY PRICES OP STOCKS, from Hd Jugmt to 25 Siplcmbct IffJO 


Aug. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3Pr.Cb3 Pr.Ct. 

Red. Cmiaols. 

3iPt.Ct. 

Consols. 

3} Pr.Ct. 

Red. 

N.3iPr.C. 

Ann. 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India Fxch 
Bondib 1 II ills. 

26 

21819 

SIEBm 

— 

lOO} 

100 100} 

I97,l9;i 

230 

78 80|>78 hO,. 

27 

318391 

91392} 91191] 

1 w 

100}0] 

lOOjlOOJ 10} 19,-1 

— 

80 t»2ii78 .S()j> 

28 

— 

93} 91491] 

— i 

looioj 

100} 100} 19^ 19,S 

219 

— 

79 W 

SO 

218^9 

90{91 

90} 

— 

99190} 

99} 99} I9| 19} 

— 

82 8'Jp 

78 79 

31 

219 

90i9l 

90}901 

99} 

99}903 


237} 

80 bl 

76 7Ki> 

1 

219 

90391} 90}903 

— 

99199} 

99} OOj'lc-} 193 

— 

80 b2 

70 7Si) 

2 

218} 

— 

90 90i 

99} 


90} 99} 19l 10^;, 

— 

76p 

76 70pl 

3 

218 9 

— 

t8^90| 

— 

— 

OS} 99} 19} 19A 

— 

75 77 

76 -/.ji, 

4 

21647 


87189, 

99 

— 

9hi 98] 

19} 

— 

70 74p 70 7 1 

6 

sisie 


‘86}87i 

— 

— 

»)7J 


234 

— 

50 08], 

7 

217} i 

— 

«Ci87l 

97} 

— 

903 97} 


2.30 

52 S3p51 M 

8 



87}88j 

97} 


97} 98 

1 "" 

234 

63 65 

68 7 ip 

9 

— 

— 

88}88^ 

1 98}99 


98} 98} 

1 — 

235 

63 65 

09 72 

10 


— 

188} 88i 

j — 


98} 98j 

_ 

— 

63 

69 72 

11 

— 

— 

88389J 

— 

— 

08} 99 

1 » 


6.7|> 

69 72 

13 

— 

— 

'88188] 

1 

— ; 

98} 98] 

1 

234}5 

— 

66 70 

H j 


— 

88 88. 


— 

97} 98}l — 

234} 5 

61 64 |67 6‘)|» 

15 


— 

87J88; 

— 

— 

97} 98] 


— 

61p 

67 68 

16 


— 

88}88; 

\ — 

— 

98} 

1 - 


Clp 

66 69 



— 

87386. 

— 

— 

973 98] 


— - 

— 

65 66 

18 

— 

— 

87388 

f 

— 

97} 96 

1 — 


59p 

(7 68p 

20 

— 

— 

88}88i 

1 

— 

98} 98j 


— 

61 

05 68 

21 

— 

— 

88}88 



98}* 96] 


— 

— 

60 67 

22 



88}88 

^ •— 


96 98} 



60p 

67 68 

S3 

— i 


eslss 

— 


98} 984 

— 

iJL. 

61 63 

66 70 

24 



'88}88 

1 — 


98 98} 


234 

62p 

69 71 p 

25 

— 

— 

88}88j 

■ — 

— 

98 98} 

— 

— 

k>2 64p 

69 70 


BouaBTON and Gbisstid, Stock Broken^ 2 , CornhUt. 
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ASIATIC IN 


LAW. 

SuraiMx Couax, March 8—10. 

Baboo Mudoofloodun Sandcll stood 
charged with wilful and corrupt peijury, 
in swearing a certain debt against an in- 
dividual named Tarrachun Roy, with in- 
tent to injure him by falsely procuring a 
writ of Ji^ faciaSf against the statute, &c. 

Mr. Minchirit in stating the case to the 
Jury, said tliat the prosecutor, Tarrachun 
Roy, was in tlie employment of the de- 
fendant, Baboo Mudoosoodun Sandell, a 
Very rich man and a great landed pro. 
prietor in tlic Mofussil, who had illegally 
arrested the prosecutor, and under the in- 
fluence of drawn swords, obliged him to 
sign certain papers purporting to be a bond 
and warrant of attorney, the former of 
which be subsequently returned, writing 
on the back of it an acquittal of all claims, 
but the latter he retained, and on that he 
Issued a writ, upon an affidavit sworn to 
by him before the learned judge now on 
the bench, which affidavit was altogether 
false. Mr. Minchin went on to say, that 
he believed the intention of the defendant 
In svrearing this debt against the prose- 
cutor proceeded from some malicious mo- 
tive, in consequence of a law-suit existing 
between the contending parties in one of 
the zillah courts. 

The trial lasted three days; on the 10th, 

Mr. Justice Jlyart, in his charm, read 
over the evidence, and concluded by ob- 
serving, that the jury bad a most painful 
and dil^ult duty to perform in deciding 
between the conflicting evidence given on 
both sides, for it was impossible to recon- 
cile the statements of each, for on tlic one 
side or other there must, he observed, be 
both fraud, perjury, and forgery. 

The jury, after a delibmtion of two 
hours, found a verdict of Guilty. 

On the 1st April, a rule nia, obtunud 
by the Advocate- General, for a new trial, 
was made absolute, on the ground tliat 
the judge (Ryan) had done wrong in ad- 
mitting certain evidence to be gone into 
adverse to the defendant. 

On the I9tb, the new trial came on. 

Mr. JftncAm moved that it should be 
put off for a few days, as bis principal 
witnesses were absent; but to this the 
Advocate- General obj^ed, as there had 
been sufficient time to subpoena them. 

The Justice said, that he could not 
think of Keeping sa charge of this kind 
hanging over the head of the prisoner for 
perhaps three months lonmr, particularly 
as the prosecutor had neglected to attend ; 
and his Lordship added, that if counsel 
did not enter into some arrangement, he 
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ELLIGENCE. “ 

would" order the Jury to be endponelled 
and the case to proceed. 

The Advocale~General decline entering 
into any compromise. 

The prisoner was then arraigned, and 
Mr. Minchin stated, that in consequence 
of bis witnesses being absent, he could not 
proceed in the case. 

The learned judge ordered an acquiUal, 
and the prisoner was immediately dis- 
charged. 

March 18 . 

The King v. Ashruff^ AUi and Gholam 
Mustapher. — Mr. Cfeland stated, that on the 
5th December last, certain individuals had 
been convicted of having feloniously stolen 
from one Hurischunder Sircar certain bills 
of the Bengal and Hindoostanee Banks, 
amounting to the sum of sicca rupees 
2,800, in a place called Sibtullah, in Cal- 
cutta. Ttic defendant, Ashruff Alii, was 
tliannadar of that part of the town, and 
the other defendant, Gholam Mustapher, 
was naib thannadar. It was their duty 
to report every morning to the magistrates 
the occurrences of the preceding nigh^ 
and an individual named Augustin Julian, 
was appointed to receive sdl complaints 
and submit them to the mowtraies. On 
the evening in question, Hurischunder 
Sircar was inveigled into a house in Slb- 
tullBh,8aid to be occupied by Nawab Mus- 
tapher Ally. Individuals from the Mo- 
fussil occasionally come to Calcutta, as- 
suming rank and titles for the purpose of 
entrapping the unwary, and swindling 
them out of their property. It was into 
the house, occupi^ by one of those indi- 
viduals, that the presecutor went, being 
informed that be couldV there ^ purchase 
pearls, &c. He was introduced into the 
presence of the pretended Nawab, who^ 
Rflcr some conversation, asked the prose- 
cutor what a bundle contained which lay 
beside him. The bundle was tlien examin- 
ed and returned to him; he tlien went 
away, and on his return home examined 
tlic bundle, when he found that Bank 
notes amounting to 2,800 rupees, had 
been abstracted. He immediately returned 
to the house, but found tlie door shut and 
a padlock upon it, and he tlien suspected 
he had been along with sharpers, and 
robbed. He then applied to the defen- 
dants at the tanna, wbo the next morning 
conspiring to prevent the public justice at 
its very source, made a false report of the 
transaction; and the prosecutor ffie ftd- 
lowing day presented a petition to the naa- 
gistrates, describing the robbeiy, and re. 
questing a proclamation might be made by 
tom tom, which was accordingly done. 
Tliere are two departments in the police, 
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the Repoi$ department and Felony depart- 
ment. Julian reports the charges on 
paper to be afterwards handed over to the 
Nazar, and by him to Mr. Andrew, the 
magistrate of tJie Report department, and 
about two o'clock on the day in question, 
the defendants gave in a report to the fol- 
lowing purport : 

** Siturday, 6tli June 1829, No. l(i, 
Sibtullah Tanna.— Hurischundcr Sircar 
came to the tanna tliis morning about 8, 
and stated that yesterday in the afternoon 
. he deposited eight Bengal and Hindoos- 
tanee Bank-notes, amounting to 2,800 
rupees, with a Molvie and Moonshe, names 
unknown, at Copalytollah, under promise 
of their selling pearls and diamonds; and 
at 7 o’clock in the evening plaintiff went 
to Copalytollah, and found tlie door locked 
up.” 

The learned counsel said that the case 
came on in the ordinary way before Mr. 
Robison, who was struck by certain in. 
formalities in the aflair, as the report dif- 
fered from tlie statement made by the 
complainant. 

After hearing the witnesses for the pro- 
secution, and a speech on behalf of the 
prisoners from the Advocate- General, 

Sir EduMrd Ryan said, that the defen- 
dants were indicted for wickedly and cor- 
ruptly conspiring to make a false report, 
and so obstruct the course of public jus- 
tice; and if they did so conspire, it would 
be a serious offence. Tlie evidence of 
the ])rosecutor only went to prove that a 
robbery had been committed, and the day 
after be made the report to the Naib he 
appeared only to think that the money was 
lost. But there was at once an end of the 
case if the jury credited the evidence of 
Gobendeen, for he told the same story as 
the Naib had reported, so it could not have 
been falsified. As for the motive, his 
Lordship could see none, nor did he think 
there was evidence sufficient to justify a 
conviction ; but that was a question for the 
jury to determine. 

The jury at once returned a verdict of 
I\ot Guitty. 

March .‘31. 

The Marline Charity.— -The court tliis 
day confirmed the report of the Master, 
stating what was a fit and proper sum to 
be appropriated to the payment of the 
Lucknow charity, from the property de- 
voted to that purpose by the late General 
Marline. 

The Chief Justice said that the money 
should be delivered over to the claimants 
by ffie Accountant-general of the court; 
and if he found any difficulty in adjusting 
their demands, as the petitioners were 
living in a foreign country, a person would 
be appoin^ for that purpose, if the court 
were applied to, and the judges would feel 
great pleasure in ordering payment to any 
panon appointed by government. 


The Intlia Gazette, with reference to 
the pensions payable out of tliis estate, 
says It appears tliat tlie Chief Jusi 
tice on his tour was inundated with pe- 
titions relating to these claims, and that 
tlie only obstacle to their imm^iate pay. 
ment is the want of a person through 
whom it may be made. The court has 
ordered the payment ; but die Accountant- 
general of the court does not consider 
himself authorized to appoint a person for 
that purpose. The court cannot interfere 
unless the matter is proposed in form by 
counsel, and the Advocate- general de- 
clines to move the court, because it is not 
a case in which the government is con. 
cerned, or on which he has any authority 
to act officially. The learned Chief Jus- 
tice appears to have intimated diat he vsoiuld 
direct the pauper counsel to move the court 
in the matter. ’ 

So much for the pensionaries of the e^ 
tate ; but our recent remarks had principal 
reference to the delay that has taken place 
in the appropriation of General Marline’s 
bequests for the promotion of educa- 
tion hy the establishment of an institu- 
tion to he called La Marlinih'e. Whe- 
tiler the blaster has made his final report 
on this institution w'e do not know, but 
we have just been informed that, on the 
29th March, he submitted to the judges 
for their sanction a plan of a building ibr 
the institution, which W’c believe is now 
in the possession of the Chief Justice for 
the purpose of ciaminatiun, before giving 
an order for carrying into effect the erec- 
tion of the building. It is now we learn 
three years since the ground was purchased, 
but it is expected tliat his Lordship will 
soon come to a decision, and tlial little 
further delay will occur. We have seen a 
copy of the plan, which does much credit 
to the intelligent builder who has pre- 
pared it.” 

Insolvfnt Debtors’ Court, March 29. 

Mr, Pear Sun and Mr. Dickens appeared 
in support of a petition to revoke an ad- 
judication filed by Womescliunder Paul 
Choudry, to the effect, tliat Issurcliundcr 
Paul Choudry might be declared an in- 
solvent, he having departed from witliin 
the limits of the jurisdiction of tlie su- 
preme court, with intent to deftaud his 
creditors.* 

The counsel for Isaurchunder first con- 
tended, that he was joined with Womes- 
chunder, and was appointed manager of a 
joint Hindoo family, so that if the present 
measure were carried into effect, it would 
render all the familyainsol vents. They 
further contended that the debt claimed 
was not a debt from Issurchunder to Wo- 
mescliuiider, but from him to his attorney* 
as the decree of the supreme court dirocl- 

• Set Aituttc Journ., vol. xxiiii. p. »!• 
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ed iMurchunder to pay WomeBchunder'a 
costs out of (bis) Womeachunder’a share 
of tho joint property ; and as the account 
directed by the decree of the supreme 
court was unadjusted in iheMaster’a-office, 
it was impossible for one party to prove a 
debt against the other. Fie further de- 
nied by affidavit that any debt was due : 
but allowing that it was, it was for costa 
awarded, and not such a demand as would 
entitle Womeschunder to become a pe- 
titioning creditor. 

Mr. Clarie (with whom was Mr. Ctcland) 
entered into a brief history of this well- 
known case, and said, that the present step 
had been taken as the only one left, Issur- 
cliunder having treated every process of 
tlie supreme court with contumacy. 

Mr. Clarke contended that if Tssur- 
chunder could have been arrested under 
tho attachment which had issued, he could, 
being a trader, have petitioned under the 
5ih section for his discharge, and if he 
went out of the jurisdiction of the su- 
preme court that left the debt unchanged, 
so that if he could petition in one sense, the 
present measure was justified in the other. 

The Court were of opinion that the debt 
was not such a one as would entitle a cre- 
ditor to petition. It was evident he had 
committed an act of insolvency, but the 
present measure, if allowed, might lead 
to seiious consequences, so that the safer 
course was, os no case could be shown 
where a petitioning creditor's debt was 
costs in a case of equity, to revoke the ad- 
judication and allow tlie petition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

VUIMARY' VISITATION CHARGE OF THE LORD 
lltSHOr. 

The following is tlie charge delivered 
by the bisliop to tlie clergy of the arch- 
deaconry of Calcutta, January C, 18.‘30. 

** I have sought an early occasion of 
cal ling you together, in the hope that tlie 
object of our mutual labours w'ill be much 
facilitated by tlic establishment of that good 
understanding between us which can have 
its beginning only in personal communi- 
cation. We must be satisfied, however, 
although the proceedings of this day should 
wear the character of a visitation in out- 
ward circumstances only, while it must be 
wanting in some of its realities. Your 
diocesan must be content to seek rather 
than to deliver instruction respecting the 
details of duty ; and you the clergy, how'- 
ever prepared to render canonical obe- 
dience to your ecclesiastical superior law- 
fully constituted, can as yet have no 
grounds whereon to rest the foundation of 
that afiectionateieonfidence, without which 
obedience is a mere ceremony. 1 trust 
that from this moment tlie foundation of 
such confidence will begin to be laid, deep 
enough and wide enough to admit of our 


rearing upon it, by our joint exerUons, an 
edifice of eitensive public use&ilnesa. 

** To some among you the scene which 
this day exhibits must have berame little 
less than familiar. For the fourth time, 
within a period short even with respect to 
the life of man, you are called to attend 
tlie primary visitation of your diocesan. 
To the venerable father of the Indian 
church, and to him alone, was the privilege 
granted of meeting his clergy a second 
time on such an occasion ; the labours of 
my two immediate prcdecessora closed 
after a single cflbrt. Here, in your pre- 
sence, they made their declarations of the 
faith which sustained, of the hope which 
animated tliein ; and they went forth from 
among you rejoicing that Uiey were count- 
ed worthy to suffer in the cause of the 
Gospel. It would ill become me to at- 
tempt their eulogy when speaking before 
those who had the best means of appre- 
ciating their high deserts. My own per. 
sonal acquaintance with them was slight, 
Uiat of a contemporary at the university ; 
but I delight to remember that I was one 
of those who witnessed tlic dawning of that 
brillian* day which has shed such lustre 
over tite infancy of the Indian church. 
From this place I would not speak of ge- 
nius and intellectual attainments merely, 
but I would bid you fix your regard on 
those spiritual gifts and graces with which 
that eminent person to whom I refer was 
so abundantly endowed. Otliers will cele- 
brate the lofty flights of his poetical con- 
ception, the depth and clearness of his 
sound philosophy : we look at him as the 
zealous and unwearied servant of God, 
bringing into action all the graces of the 
Christian character, a living epistle setting 
forth to us all that is spoken of in rcle- 
rence to that charity which * suffercth 
long and i; kind, envieth not, vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, secketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, 
rcjoiccth notin iniquity hut rejoicctli in tlie 
truth, bearcth all things, bclievcth all 
tli.ngs, Iiopeth all things, endurcth all 
tilings.’ For so it is in recording tlic ex- 
cellencies of the Christian prelate, no 
other language will serve us than that of 
an apostle of Christ. 

** Addressing you then from this chair, 
whence you have heretofore received in- 
struction, at one time such as the soundest 
knowledge and most matured experience 
could supply; at another such as came 
warm from the heart and faithful to its fires, 
enriched with all the treasures of learning 
and gt'nius; at a third, when theexhorta- 
tions wore hallowed by the very circum- 
stances under which they were deliverd, 
and a dying man spoke to you as dying 
men. Succeeding under circumstances 
jike these to the chair I now occupy, what 
is left for me but to ask your prayerSi that 
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1 nay ffBl« on the woik an the power and 
with the ipfait which waa grantad to tboae 
who hate gone befbra me ? We may re- 
member it waa not till his master had been 
suddenly snatched away from his sight 
diat the pro|diet of old received his inapi- 
ratien in fiill measure ; and may we not 
be pecttitted to entertain a persuasion, that 
it may be even ao in the joint’s dipensa- 
tion to ourselves; that the removal of these 
our teadiers and forarunnera waa necea. 
eaiy (so to apeak), in order to make way 
Ibr the tqiention of the Divine Spirit iu 
.our own hearts, and to enable us to live 
and act so that we may shew forth his glory. 

** In the suggestions I am now about 
to offer I desire to be understood rather as 
pointing out what is advisable than as en- 
joining what is absolutely required to be 
done. Not that if the occasion demanded, 
I should shrink from delivering such au- 
thoritative injunctions as become my office, 
nor that I apprehend you would be reluc- 
tant to pay that obedience, which is rcn. 
dered not for wrath but rather for con. 
science sake : this, however, is not at the 
present moment the relation in which we 
are called to place ouraelves; you have a 
right to be treated as members of a body 
wherein all are ready to work together for 
good ; for myself I desire to speak not as 
one who seeks < to lord it over God’s he- 
ritage,* not as having * dominion over 
your faith, but as a helper of your joy,’ 
of that substantial, holy joy, which Uiose 
alone can realize who are kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salva- 
tion. 

** If we consider the subject wo have 
now to ^ over together, in regard first to 
our relative and* then to our personal duties, 
every point of interest may be brought bew 
fore us in ancoession. Of the class of re- 
lativa duties, those will first demand our 
attention which we owe to the laws under 
which we exist as an established church ; 
to the authorities tlirough whom that law 
is administered; and to the community of 
which we form a part. With respect to 
the laws, we, as ministers of the church, 
set apart for the excrciae of functions 
which should be in their whole character 
spiritual, with tlie laws, I say, we, the 
cleiwy of the Indian church, have nofoing 
to ito hot to obey them. It is a most va- 
luable exemption we are permitted to en- 
joy ; we partake in all the advantages of 
the laws as they exist, enjoy all the secu- 
rity they afford, and are permitted to re- 
main free from all the difficulties and em- 
Irarrassments which attend their administra- 
tion. The Church of England bos grown 
up side by side with our civil institutions, 
and many functions In consequence are 
perferaed interchangably ; rights are as- 
certained and jurisdiction exercised which 
cannot be regarded as peculiarly belonging 
to either, thou^ aometimea exercued by 


both. So close and intiniato is the aetuid 
union between the Church and the Slate in 
our native land ; nor will any true friend to 
either desire to see that union dissolved. 
But though this junction of powers and in- 
terests may be eminently serviceable in re. 
spect to tbe root and stem of our catablish- 
ment, it cannot be so with the branches 
that have sprung from it ; and of these the 
Indian church may be regarded as the 
most important : long may it flourish, de- 
riving its nourishment and strength from 
die parent stem, but dear from the cm- 
barrassments with which that stem is sur- 
rounded ! Its bloBBoms will be fairer, its 
spiritual fruit more abundant, from the 
very fact that there is so little that is secu- 
lar mingled with its institutions, its ob- 
jects, or its means of support. 

** In reference to the authorities through 
whom the functions of government are now 
discharged, I have an entire conviction 
that, but one sentiment prev|ils amongst 
us, that of gratitude for the support and 
countenance we recei^ and affectionate 
regard for the unvaryim kindneas of man. 
ner with which tiutt Import ia^afibgled. 
I rejoice in the OffjUMtimVffof this 

public testifoenyi veating as it docs 2m the 
result of very diligent inquiry, confirmed 
by my own intimate tilbngh short expe. 
rience. 

** The consideration of our duties to 
the community at large would embrace a 
field too wide to be traversed on such an 
occasion as tiiia. I will confine myself, 
therefore, to that elaas of them which de- 
volve on you offioially as conservators of 
those important recoi^ the public regis- 
ters. The duty thus assigned to you is one 
which, from the circumstances of your po- 
sition, you are peculiarly fitted to dis- 
charge : the register is to be looked upon 
as an original record of the facts v hirh arc 
its subject-matceh To authenticaie such 
record then, it is clearly requisite that the 
declaration should be made by tiie person 
who performed the act at the time and 
place when and where it was performed ; 
and the signature should, in the case where- 
in much precaution is necessary, be made 
in tbe presence of witnesses themselves 
cognisant of die whole transaction. It is 
clear that all these requisites may be com. 
bined in ecelqsiastical registers with per. 
feet certainty, while in those of any other 
character su^ combination is difficult, and 
roust be more or less doubtful. 1 advert 
to these facts, in order to bring to your 
minds a conviction of the absolute neces. 
sity that all entries in tbo register should 
be made at the time and place where the 
transaction is recorded to have happened. 
Bear in mind, that whenever your lose 
sight of this caution, you do, as far as you 
are concerned, invalidate tiie testimony it 
is your object to csUblish. The prescribed 
form of keeping the registers in this dio^ 
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oflw it oevlf in IliM cduldlie wkhed ; h 
woaM be btcier, perffapt, If, Intleid of m 
approKumtion to thoae used in England* 
thegr exhibited an entire conformity widi 
them. But this, though it might be re., 
garied at an improrement, is not of tuf> 
fident moment to justify any present alte- 
ration. The government and the parlies 
interested are at this time, I believe, quite 
satisAed with the manner in which our re- 
gfsters are kept, and we will give all dili- 
gence that tills satisfoction may not be dis- 
turbed. 

** In passing irom the consideration of 
relative to that of personal duties, I am 
called to notice, in the Arst place, those 
which attach to our professional character 
and station. My views, as regards my 
own office, admit of being stated very con- 
cisely. You are aware that the ecclesias- 
tical concerns of Ave archdeaconries are 
entrusted to my superintendence, and it 
must occur to you that such superinten- 
dence cannot be exercised effectually, 
without the aid of delegated agency. For 
such delegation the law has fully made 
provision, and my immediate predecessor 
put in force those provisions of the law, 
by issuing to the several archdeacons his 
commission to discharge certain functions 
therein assigned. The form of tlic com- 
mission is given at length in Mr. Abbott's 
most useful and valuable compilation; 
and to that I refer you, adding only for 
your information, that I have inspected, 
and in due form conArmed the commission 
addressed to tlie Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
who will in consequence continue to 
exercise the powers therein entrusted to 
him. You will observe that the authority 
thus delegated is purely of an administra* 
tive character: the general superinten- 
dence, the appeals in the last resort, and 
all those functions which belong essentially 
and exclusively to the episcopal office, re- 
main as heretofore in the bishop ; and, by 
God’s blessing, I will perform them with 
impartiality, diligence, and faithfulness. 

** A few words must lie said ontlie sub- 
ject of ministerial licenses. 1 desire it to 
be understood, that I expect the regula- 
tions introduced by my predecessors on 
this head to be constantly abided by; the 
authority to grant licenses will rest with 
the archdeacon, and he will, from time to 
time, report to me the names of those ciiap> 
lains and ministers (should there be any 
Bu^) who omit to comply with the regu- 
lations, Observe, I say I exjrect this com. 
pliance, I do not enjoin it; nor is it my 
design to resort to compulsory measures to 
enforce it. The license, 1 would call you 
to remark, is in truth the only link of 
communication between the bishop and his 
clergy*in the Indian church ; each chap, 
lain or minister, by taking out a license, 
puts himself in connexion with the dio. 
oesan, pledging himself thereby to cano- 


nical cbeffiehcc^ and seeming foUmaalf 
in ratum the protection, aup^i^ and aid 
of the chief eoclesiasticai authority. 1 
am, bowevei^ moat anxious that tbltdiMihr 
be a voluntaoi not on the part ottim dw* 
Irins. I wU and expect thefo 
licensed ; if any should decline to Aildl 
this wish and justify this reasoaoUe ex* 
pectation, he may be forewarned, that as 
he withholds submission he must not ex- 
pect protection. I, in truth, can have no 
cognisance of him, and he must be pre- 
pared to And that his applications, which 
should be transmitted through me to the 
Supreme Government, will remain wholly 
unheeded ; and more than this, when he 
returns to England, he will take with him 
none of the necessary testimonials. I con 
certify nothing of one respecting whom 
officially I know nothing, and who has him- 
self cut off the only channel through which 
such knowledge could have been <d>- 
tained. But I persuade myself this case 
will not occur ; there are several names in 
the registrar’s list of individuals 1^ whom 
this necessary attention has hitherto been 
delayed or neglected ; but I feel assured 
they will not suffer themselves to remain 
any longer under the possible imputation 
of contumacy. 

** Anotlier matter connected with our 
personal duties calls for attention ; the 
mode of performing the public services of 
the church. It has been stated to me tliat 
some chaplains are in the habit of short- 
ening the office at morning prayer, by 
omitting some portions of the appointed 
ritual, and I can well understand that 
there may be circumstances so urgent as to 
render such a practice desirable, and in a 
certain sense expedient ; but we must re- 
member, that however its expediency may 
be maintained, the practice is absolutely ir- 
regular, It has been suggested to me, 
that the matter ought not to be left to the 
discretion of individuals, but that some 
uniform mode of proceeding should be in- 
troduced, under the sanction of the episco- 
pal authority. It is, however, a mistake 
to suppose that I possess any such autho- 
rity ; the Book of Common Prayer is ap- 
pointed to be read in cburclies under no 
less authority than that of an act of Parlia- 
ment. It is statute law ; no individual 
functionary therefore, be his station In the 
church what it may, can have power to 
suspend any of its provisions, or to sanc- 
tion the omission or alteration of any of 
its formularies. I do not say that I should 
feel myself hound to pronounce a formal 
censure in tliose cases where the circum. 
stances are of peculiar urgency, and that 
urgency can be clearly established ; but I 
must warn every chaplain and minister, 
that I shall hold him responsible for any 
such depurturc from established order, and 
require him to be ready to give an adequate 
reeaon for it. Tlierc is a method by which 
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tfaa whole incpnTenicnoe may be obviated, 
' at the tame time the dfa^ons of the 
rigidly obeenred, and that is, by 
to the usage which.was evidently 
ffini^atedby theftamerLof our liturgy, 
ol^Upg the morning mrvioe into two 
ports : tU first part, which is properly the 
morning prayer, to be celebrated at an 
early hour; the second part, which would 
commence with the litany and compribe 
the usual portion of the communion ser- 
vice, might be celebrated at the accustomed 
hour. HiIs was the arrangement, as I 
have observed, originally contemplated, 
and 1 need not tell you that it is still in 
use In some of our cathedrals. I must, 
however, add, that in recommending its 
adoption I have the sanction of our highest 
living autliorities, with whom I had seve- 
ral conferences on the subject before I left 
England. There can be no doubt that in 
the hot season (and it is in that season only 
the inconvenience is felt) such a divibinn 
would meet the wishes of a large portion 
of every congregation. The officiating 
minister perhaps might feel tlie demand 
for a third sermon ^urthensomc | but the 
division of duty would greatly diminish 
his personal fatigue, and if instead of a 
third regularly arranged discourse he were 
to introduce an expository lecture on one 
of the portions of Holy Scripture read 
in tha- ner^ve of the day, it would tend 
gredtly |o|ii8 own benefit and the edlfico- 
^4iit hearers. 

" Xnd^Dow, my reverend brethren, no- 
thing nsote remains but to refer (and the 
reference shall be short) to those peculiar 
circumstances in our actual position which 
should animate us where hindrances and 
difficulties cross our onward path ; should 
temper the ardent anticipation of the san- 
guine, and sooth and encourage tiiose who 
are most prone to despondency, 

*' Tlie circumstances are indeed peculiar, 
and if 1 express myself strongly in speak- 
ing of them, it is because I feel most 
deeply their interest and importance. What 
position can be more interesting than that 
in which we are placed ? What concerns 
more important than those intrusted to us ? 

* Fear not, little flock,' said our Lord 
himself to his doubting and alarmed disci- 
ples, ' fear not, little flock, it is your fa- 
tlier’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom, '.^nd to us, if we indeed approve 
ourselves his faithful and believing foU 
lowers->to us also does the promise be- 
long. We sliall receive the kingdom— not 
the kingdom which is of this world and 
cometh with observation, but that which is 
within, and is righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. This is our 
encouragement, and it stands in stead of 
all other that could be oflTered. I speak 
to you of encouragement rather tlian of 
hindrances, not however tliat I would be 
willing to underrate those we really have 


to encounter. They arp numerous aud 
formidable. We have to grapple with all 
the obstacles thrown in the way of spiritual 
progreM by the very refinemenU of civi- 
lised life ; we have the indifference of the 
nominal professor, the reasoning pride of 
the sceptic, the bold and scornful bearing 
of the openly licentious ; these within the 
limits of our immediate charge: and if 
we look beyond those limits, it is to con- 
template the debasement of luxurious in- 
dolence, the intolerant fierceness of preju- 
dice and misbelief, the foul and cruel rites 
of idolatry and superstition. We have 
thus before us what may be regarded as 
an epitome of the whole world, of tliat 
world which lieth in wickedness ; and who 
is on our side? To maintain the fearful 
combat we have the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God ; * with 4a- 
vour the Lor^- will compass us as mhUi a 
shield and pal^iag on the whole nrinoiir 
of rigliiCQUsnesI, we may boldly go for- 
ward in His name, who will one day lend 
forth thearpaiies of heaven, conquering and 
to oonquet. But let us not deceive our- 
selves by making ati.oVer esiipuite even of 
our very difficulties ; vast 'as they arc we 
must he ready to admit, that in resisting 
aud overcoming them there is no trial 
awaiting us but that which is common to 
man. The evil heart of unbelief, wiiaicver 
differences it may exhibit in outward cir- 
cumstances, in its essential characteristics, 
is ever the same. 1 am persuaded, and the 
persuasion is founded on much actual ob- 
servation and experience, that the Chris- 
tian minister has the same enemies to con- 
tend against in the ignorant and licentious 
crowds which fill the towns of our native 
land as he will meet here in India. The 
love of money, enthroned in the heart of 
the worldling, receives, Uiough thcie he 
no visible representation, homage tis pro. 
found and unremitting as that which is 
paid to idols of gold or silver, or stone 
graven by art and man’s device ; the love 
of the world imposes trials as severe, and 
demands sacrifices as shocking, as those 
we lament to see offered on the altars of a 
dark and relentless superstition. In India 
as in England, the evil is the same, and 
the same must be tlie remedy. It is from 
the unregenerate heart tliat tlie stream of 
evil springs,, and it can never be cleansed 
but by pouring in the waters of that foun- 
tain which is opened in Zion for sin and 
for uncleannesi). 

** Let us then, my reverend bretlircn, 
Uiank God and take courage. Let ns 
work while it is called to-day, remember- 
ing that tlie night cornelli when no man 
can work ; and whether our sun shall go 
down at noon, or, like some whom I re- 
joice to see among us, we sec decline 
gradually to its setting, and by its mild 
and gentle splendour give an earnest of tb“ 
dawning of un eternal day ; whatever our 
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appointed coune may be, let it be our 
pnyer that it may run be with joy g Uiat as 
tfaoM ready to be offered, the time of 
whose departure is at hand, we may be 
enabled to look with stedfastneas for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of 
our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.'* 

MBETIMO or THE DRURMU BUBUA. 

On Sunday the 23d Choitru, at the house 
of Kashcenath Mullick, in Burtulah Gul- 
lee, a meeting of the committee was held, 
of which the following are the particulars : 
—The secretary read the minutes of the 
last meeting, after which it was inquired 
whether any one had any remark to make 
relative to the petition in favour of the 
burning of widows which was about to be 
sent to England. It was generally ac- 
knowledged to be excellent, and it was 
agreed to send it to some eminent Eng- 
lishman for correction. Baboo Radliakant 
Deb agreed to take that labour on himself. 

BabooKasheenath Bundopadhya, Baboo 
Kadhakant Deb, Baboo Gokoolnatli Mul- 
lick, Baboo Asliootosh Deb, Baboo Seeb 
Cliunder Dass, and Baboo Tarecnee Chum 
Mittru, were then appointed a committee 
to decide through whom the petition should 
be presented : they were appointed to meet 
at the house of Baboo Goopeemohun Deb 
to fix on the individual. 

An account of the money collected was 
then presented; but it was forbidden to 
mention the names of tliose who had not 
paid up their subscriptions, which will be 
done on a future occasion. When the se- 
veral subscription books, which had been 
prepared, were brought forward. Baboo 
Kasheenath Bundo took two of them; 
Baboo Sumbhoo Cliunder Mookho took 
one, and Boboo Voishnub Dass Mullick 
one, saying that many of their friends and 
relatives had not subscribed, whom tliey 
W'ould constrain to do so. 

The argument in favour of the burning 
of widows, which hod been drawn up in 
an abstract by Turku Bhoosun Bbutta- 
charjyu, was now presented to the meeUng, 
with all die authorities in detail, and it 
was determined to leave it with the secre- 
tary, to be used as occasion might require. 
On reading a letter from die author of the 
Sutlee SuTtghUat it was resolved to invite 
him to the meeting. The letters which 
had been received from various places were 
then read, and appropriate replies were di- 
rected to be sent. On the last inquiry 
made by the secretai^', it was determined 
that until the petition was sent to Eng- 
land, a meeting should be held every Sun- 
day ; but as the next Sunday fell on die 
Muha Bishoobu Sunkrantee, the meeting 
was to be omitted on that day, and a meet- 
ing held on the following Sunday. Six- 
teen individuals were admitted to com- 
mittee. 

It was then proposed by Baboo Seeb 


Chunder Dass, and aeeonded.by Baboo 
Ashootosb Deb, that it it highly impijoper 
to encourage or to subscribe to any wdilca, 
or any newspaper, in whioh the Hlbdoo 
religion is treat^ witli disrespect. ' Upon 
which Baboo Gokoolnath Mullick ob- 
served, that so far from paying for such 
works, they should not be accepted if 
offered gratuitously, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. Baboo Bhuguvutee 
Churn then proposed a dispensation in 
favour of the editor of the Chundrika, who 
should be allowed to read all worka, which 
was also carried unanimously.— CAundiibi. 

NATIVE MALE NUHSES. 

Tbe Calcutta Govemmera Gaxette has 
die following paragraph:—** We have re- 
ceived a communication from a corres- 
pondent up tlie country, accompanied by 
a real and highly respectable reference, 
slating a circumstance of too shocking a 
nature to admit of our giving the letter 
itself, however scrupulously worded, a 
place. We conceive, therefore, that we 
sufficiently acquit ourselves of our duty 
towards tlie public, by solemnly putting 
parents and guardians in this country upon 
tlieir guard, against the highly reprehen- 
sible custom of committing female chiU 
dreii to the charge of native male servants. 
We have heard of several instances of the 
revolting consequences of such confiding 
blindness on the part of parents; and the 
benevolent intention of our correspondent 
is, we trust, thus equally well answered as 
if we had published his comraunication." 

Otlier editors have liccn less scrupulous, 
and have published tlie letter, whicli dis- 
closes a most disgusting fact, calculated, 
we should think, to put an end altogether 
to tlie practice of employing male nurses. 

CAEKIEE SOOBT. 

Tlie following notice of a remarkable 
oc'*ijrrence has been banded to us by the 
comntsnder of the Jrt .-—>** On the 23d 
Marcii 1830, at 2'30 f.m. in lat. 8° 05' N. 
long. 83^ 55' £. lat.> in the barque Jrl, of 
Whitehaven, outward-bound to Calcutta, 
a booby alighted on board, to the loft 
wing of which was attached a sm^l piece 
of wood with Uie following inscriptions : 
on one side, *' Ship Borne, 140 from Sa- 
lem for Calcutta;” on the other side, 
« lat. 16® O' N., long. 87° 00' E., all 
wel 1.” So that calculating ftum the above 
positions, in 20 days the bird had flown 
217 miles in a S. 58° E. or S.E. by £.^£. 
direction ; but probably it had flown double 
or treble that distance, as it is not likely it 
would always fly in a direct line.**— Jo/m 
BvUf April 5. 

THE GOLF CLUB. 

A incoling of the members of the Cal- 
cutta Golf Club took place on the ‘Jlili 
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MiW^ Sir Ediranl Rytfi in tfm chnir, 
mils and ngulitiom wen 
j^ipiyiAoK Banuny was, by acclama- 
Mna^SoMS captun, and' Dr. Playfiur, 
WpjllnpSQve club for the present year. 

manillsrs of the club meet daily ia 
tBp cool of tba morninff and evening to 
^[Mactise this ancient and pleuant game.— 
^ ». GazOte* 

Jst of Bieroben of the Calcutta Golf 
, Lord Aamaay, captMn, 1830$ 
CL^ayfair, Mcrdai^. Sir £. Ryan ; Col. 
Samaay; G. J. Simons, Esq.; James 
Youn^ Esq. ; David Hill, Esq. ; James 
Calder, Esq. ; A. Wight, Esq. ; Major 
Playfair; C. T. Glass, Esq.; Dr. J. 
Grant; A. Ross, Esq.; Capt. Maclach- 
lan; B. Barlow, Esq.; J. Ritchie, Esq.; 
W. Storm, Esq. ; C. F. H unter, Estj. ; 
J. Gillmore, Esq.; J. Mac Ritchie, Esq.; 
W. R. Young, Esq. ; John Abbott, Esq. ; 
J. C. Stewart, Esq. ; A. Tainsh, Esq. ; 
H. W. Dean^ Esq. ; Capt. Sewell. 


petuosiiy appeara to Iwra bean toBpei«4 
with a larga proporthpi of tha aubtlatj 
which diatinguiahea that wily ganeiation ; 
and for many yeara he eueceeded in carry- 
ing on his system of robbery in defiance of 
juatice. Although the aoourge of the dia* 
tricts in which he resided, so great waa tho 
terror with which he was regarded, that 
no person was bold enough to bring the 
evidence against him. Some ^eArfi.ago he 
was in confinement at Pboou% but con- 
trived to make his escape, leanng a note 
for the magistrate, iq which he humour- 
ously apologised finr ** absence without 
leave," on a pica of being tired of con- 
finement and gaol diet. During his last 
imprisonment he had nearly succeeded in 
liberating himself, but his plani^ were de- 
feated by the treachery of a fallow prisoner. 
His common food was parched grainj and 
he performed his devotions seated on tlio 
flat of his sabre, after the mannei of those of 
his caste who bear arms. Like Mahomet, be 
endeavoured to stimulate the zeal and se. 


BlSraaBAKCKS at a SRaADDHV. 

The Shraddhu, or funeral ceremonlea of 
the lately deoea^ widow of Nilmoney 
Mullick, have collected an immense num. 
ber of mendicants and poor people of Cal- 
cutta and its environs in the Chitpoor 
road and the avenues to it. It is usual 
upon such occasions for the heir of the de- 
ceased to distribute money and food among 
thb poor, and the inducement held out by 
die present opportunity was such as to 
brinff together a great number of poor 
peo^e, each of whom expected to have 
had one rupee. The thousands who had 
left their homes for these alms were ac- 
commodated temporarily in the houses of 
several native gentlemen. The excessive 
lieat^ toj^ether with the delay that occurred 
in distrmuting the money intended for the 
poor, has caused some mortslitv among 
them. Several of them, alarmed and dis- 
appointed, have hurried away home, plun. 
dering the shops of petty retail dealers of 
eveiy thing upon which they could lay 
their hands. These circumstances bear 
sad testimony to the amount of poverty in 
theooontry, since people will cOme fifty 
miles, as some have done upon this occa- 
Mn, for one rupee.— '/ndia Gax^ jtpril SO. 

xxEcunoN or a celfbrated marauder. 

On Thursday the IStli instant was ex&* 
cuted at Ahmednuggur, with seven t>f his 
associates, the celebrated marauder Koka- 
jee. Tlua man, whose courage and talents 
might, during the disturbed periods of 
Indian history, have enabled him to achieve 
great Uiing% under the present organised 
administration of affairs, could attain no 
higher elevation than tliat which, in all 
ages, is due to unprincipled aggressors 
uptm the welfare and property of tlieir fel- 
low ertotURs. Born a brahman, his iiiu 


cura the respect of bis followers by the 
assumption of a religious character, and, 
for this purpose, proclaimed himself an in- 
carnation of Chundobhy, tlie deified pa. 
tron of Mahratta thieves. His object, as 
proved in court during his trial, was to 
raise against the government the whole of 
the predatory tribes of tlie Deccan. 
Amongst the participators of his fate was 
his SOD, a promising youth, and well 
worthy of such a sire. No Frenrhman, 
in hour of trouble, could have adopted 
with more gaiety and confidence the motto, 
** le bon terns viendra,** than this hopeful 
chip of the old block, who, after his ar. 
rest, seeing a person mounted on a horse 
to which he took a fancy, very coolly as- 
sured him of bis Intention of possessing it, 
cost free, in a very short time. Tlic exe- 
cution took place at two o’clock p.m. un- 
der a numerous guard, as it was generally 
supposed the rescue of tlie prisoners might 
be attempted. Tlie most prevailing castes 
contributed representatives to this specta- 
cle of admonitory justice, the party on tho 
scaffold consitting of two brahmans, one 
Sing or Furdessee, one Mussulman, two 
Mahrattas, a Bheel of Guxxerat, and a 
Dbcr. Omer Sing, the Furdessee, is said 
to have been the man who on a recent oc- 
casion wished to sabre a British officer 
who, like the Jewish traveller, “ fell 
amongst thieves," and would have effected 
bis sanguinary purpose but for the inter- 
vention of Kakajee. As a reward for this 
act of kindness, the robber chief merely 
requested to be allowed to help h'mself 
to a pair of plated spurs, which had es- 
caped the rest of the gang, and which be 
probably mistook for nlver. He then gave 
the officer a couple of rupees to proceed 
on his jouipey. Such humanity and gen- 
tlemanly manners are an ornament to any 
gallows. The whole party mat their fiitc 
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lice, knd oflfbriag no w^g^ons ibr its 
iniprovement.*' ^ ” 


1880;] 

with inaneM) end probably appeared in 
the eyea of Mphratta apcctatdra mailyn.— 
Jo/in Butt, Apni22. 

THB FOUCK. 

Complaints continue to be made at Cal- 
cutta of an inefficiency of the police. We 
copy the following from tlie India Gazette 
of April 28 : — ** Robberies and assaults 
continue to be committed, and, as far as 
we can learn, without receiving the slight- 
est obstruction from the Calcutta police.** 

Ibe same paper contains the following : 

“ It is said that the police committee has 
brought its proceedings to a close, and 
submitted its reports to government. It is 
affirmed also, that no complaint has been 
preferred before the committee against any 
of the magistrates, tlianadars, or chow, 
keedars, and that the report is favourable 
to the present system of police and its ad. 
ministrators. If such be the result of this 
investigation, which we will take leave to 
doubt till we have it on better authority 
than rumour and hearsay, it is very de- 
sirable that the ground on which the opinion 
of the committee has been formed should 
be made known, and it is to be hoped, 
therefore, that government will consent to 
the publication of the report. Every house- 
holder in Calcutta has reason to be thank- 
ful to government, for the willingness 
which it has evinced to inquire into the 
alleged abuses connected with the police 
of the city, and if improvement is found 
to be unnecessary or impracticable, it is 
due, both to the government and to the 
public, that the process by which this con- 
clusion has been reached should bo declar- 
ed. The public expression of general dis- 
satisfaction, we believe, led to the ap- 
pointment of the committee, and that dis- 
satisfaction is not likely to be allayed, or 
public complaints rendered less frequent, 
iiy the hare announcement that the evils 
alleged to exist are imaginary, while the 
insecurity of person and property, and the 
illegal exactions practised by the inferior 
agents of the police, are daily felt and ob- 
served. Of the magistrates we know little, 
and we say nothing : but we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that in every quarter of the 
city to which our observation has extend- 
ed, we have found the tlianadars an un- 
principled set of men, employing their 
authority not in protecting, but oppress- 
ing the poorer clawies of natives, and sub- 
ject to very inadequate superintendence. 
To request us to believe that these evils do 
not exist, is to request us to deny the evi- 
dence of our seitses ; and we cannot ther^ 
fore credit the statement that the police 
committee, badly constituted as we un- 
derstand it to have been, has submitted a 
report of its labours to goveriiment^ hf- 
firming the perfection of the Calcutta po* 

Anal. Jour. N.S. Vol. 3. No. 11. 


THK OOVEaMOR-OKUEaaii's NOrlFlCATlOV. 

From some complaints which have reach- 
ed us on the suliject, we have reason to be- 
lieve that the object of tlie Governor- Genc- 
ral's notification of March 1838 has been 
greatly mistaken, and been the cause of great 
dissatisfaction to those who jumped at once 
to the conclusion that it opened to them 
a short path to fame and fortune. It was 
sufficiently evident, we should have 
thought, to reflecting men, that bis lord- 
ship intended no more than to seek infor- 
mation from every source, and to make use 
of it at his own discretion. If the parties 
who have furnished information were ac- 
tuated, as we suppose most of them pro- 
fess to be, by public motives, by a desire 
to promote improvement in the system of 
administering tlie country generally, or 
in the management of particular depart- 
ments, they have no real ground of com- 
plaint, whether their information be made 
use of or not. They have done their duty, 
and have that consolation within which 
passeth shew. If they looked to reward, 
if they sought their own advantage rather 
than that of the state, that is another af. 
fair. The terms of the notice offered no 
such consideration. 

There are some individuals also, we 
learn, who consider themselves aggrieved 
in having been refused personal interviews 
with his lord&hip ; but surely it could not 
be supposed that the Governor-Geiieral 
ever contemplated the indiscriminate ad- 
mission into his presence of every ime 
who might claim the privilege of intrud- 
ing on his lordship’s time. We arc in- 
clined to think after all, therefore, that 
the complaints to which we have alluded 
have no just or reasonable foundation.— 
Bcfig. Chron. March 1 8 . 

MR. II. H. WILSON. 

riic following paragraph in the Calcutta 
John BuU of March 19, recording a very 
gratifying and appropriate mark of respect 
to Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson,— emi. 
nent not merely as a profound oriental 
scholar, but as an unwearied promoter of 
native education,— contains remarks, in 
the justice of which we most heartily con^ 
cur: — 

** llie well known exertions of Mr. H. 
H. Wilson to promote the progress of na- 
tive education are about to receive a very 
appropriate and a very honourable rewara 
from those for whom these labours were un- 
dertaken so cheerfully, and have been pro- 
secuted so assiduously. A number of Hin- 
doo native gentlemen have resolved on m. 
questing Mr. Wilson to sit for his picture to 
Mr. fieechey ; and the council of the Hin- 
doo college have agreed to its bdng deposit- 
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ed in the hall of an inedtatlon, Which may 
a|toid to l»ve owedfla.blrth totluadistin. 
^Jikhed oriental ichdH^jipd ardent friend of 
t^tive youth. Wa JiRe ^rhaps to ascribe 
^1t» in a great meauuc, to the well-known 
modesty of Mr. villaon himself, — but it 
is not a little remarkable, — that tlie name 
of one who has done so much for the lite- 
rature of the East and' the education of 
Dative youth, should not be found nioro 
frifquently mentioned than it is in works 
professing to touch on those subjects. It 
strikes us as a singular omission — and it 
surely must have been a mere omission — 
in tlie journal of the late liishop HcKer, 
tliat, although led in different parts of his 
work to notice and eulogize our oriental 
scholars, the name of Mr. Wilson is not, 
wc believe, once mentioned by him. By 
whom else in India Js that name unknown 
or unhonoured, as tliatef a scholar of the 
deepest afid most varied attainments? 
Amidst * talented ' and * gifted ' writers, 
eulogized, usque ad nauseam^ by the most 
shameless and sordid panegyrists, it is truly 
refreshing to turn to the tribute paid, by 
honest and unambiguous gratitude and es- 
teem, to worth and talents as solid and 
alarling, as they are modest and unassum- 
ing." 

SUTTEES. 

The London Mtmonnry Ref^istcr says: 
** We stated that Mr. Smith, of Benares, 
had spokto of an order respecting the pro- 
hibition of suttees so early as February 
1829, and pointed out the inconsistency of 
such a statement, with the fact, that tlie 
missionaries at Calcutta expressed their 
hopes, in July following, that the prohi- 
bition would soon take place. Tlie point 
is cleared up by the following extract from 
Mr. Smith’s journal ; from which it ap- 
])ears, that be referred to a humane ordei , 
not indeed for the prohibition of suttees, 
but which was doulitless intended to have 
the effect of a prohibition. 'Hie manner 
in which this preliminary order was re- 
ceived, doubtless encouraged the Governor. 
General to proceed to his ultimate pur- 
pose, oi * marking,' the Serampore mis. 
nonaries observe, * in die most decided 
manner, the sentiments and feelings of na- 
tives themselves as to a practice so revolt- 
ing to human nature.' Mr. Smith, oh his 
way from Benares to Allahabad, writes : 

“ ‘ Jan.2.?, 1829, fromGossegunj .-—The 
dUToga, according to his promise, collect - 
sd a numbers of pundits, and brahmins, 
and others, more than 200; and informed 
me. I immediately accompanied him to 
the spot where diey were all assembled ; 
imd, afler liaving some conversation with 
the pundits on religious subjeda, die du- 
roga brought out a paper written in Per- 
sian respecting the prohibition of suttees, 
which he read before the assembly. It en- 
joined that no suttee should lake place in 


future in dils diatriel; but sboald Any 
woman feel determined to be burned with 
the corpse of her iiusband, nodee should 
be given to the magistrate ; and should it 
be sanctioned, ahe must ^iben gatlier 6rc- 
wood herself and prepaitTlhe pile without 
making any fence to it, and it should be 
done in die presence of the duroga ; and 
after putting a slow fire to the pile, she 
must then voluntarily get on it ; and 
sliould any person be found assisting, ad- 
vising, and encouraging her^n the horrid 
act, that they, should be jrrosccuted ; and as 
the flame touches^er body, should she 
wish to get off die>pile, nobody should 
prevent her ; and should any persons be 
found tlireatciling her, in order to keep her 
in the flume, diat they will lie prosecuted 
as murderers'.' " 

EMBASSY TO AVA. 

Lettere received by the Ganges steamer, 
that Major Burney, our new resi- 
dent at the court of Ava, met with a very 
flattering reception at Bangoon. Thu 
woonghee sent two magistrates in full 
robes to receive him, and 200 or 300 fol- 
lowers to ercort him and b^ suite to the 
hall of audience, where the woonghee and 
bis principal officers of state, in their 
court dresses, received diem witli every 
mark of respect. Chairs were ]>laced for 
the resident and English gentlemen, nicr. 
chants of the place w’ho follow'ud him. 
After the interchanges of coinpliuieiit 
usual on such occasiuiia, this being a mere 
visit of ceremony, Major Burney took 
leave. At his next visit it was his inten- 
tion to enter into some preliminaries, with 
res|icct to the object for which lie ivus de- 
puted to represent die British authorities 
at Ava, and llik'ii to proceed forthwidi to 
the capital. ' 

Wc have nn doubt ourselves that die 
arrangement of having n resident at Avu 
will be productive of great advantage to 
die interests of the trade with Birinali, and 
serve to maintain that good uodcrstiiiidiiig 
wliich now obtains between the two go- 
vernments, even if it do not lead to more 
important results. Wc think it very pro- 
bable dial it may tend to facilitate the dis- 
semination of Euro|ican knowledge among 
the people, who, naturally quick and in- 
telligent, ahd having comparatively few 
prejudices to overcome, especially in re- 
spect to religion, would rapidly give evi- 
dence of its benign influence . — Bengal 
Chron. Ajml 10. 

COLONIXATIbM. 

The Chundrika (native paper) has the 
following paragraph 

** We are informed that a letter from 
some gentleman of great influence in 
England has been received, which 
that the question of Indian colonisrtlon 
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b«« been brougbt fonrmrd, and that tb« 
ndert of the eountfy are opposed to it ; we 
are led Co believe, therefore, that the re- 
strictions upon the cultivation.. of the soil 
by Europeans, which now exist, will not 
be removed, end that die petition on tliuc 
subject will be fruitless. That the counter- 
petition will tlierefore be very acceptable, 
there can be no doubt. We also learn, 
that the gentleman, who has written from 
England to his Indian friend, has request- 
ed him to Send home every particular re- 
specting the outrages committed by indigo 
planters on the peasAntry, and has pro- 
mised to bring the subject before Parlia- 
ment. I'he great men in England never 
do any tiling which inflicts distress on the 
people, nor will they ever do so. Parlia- 
ment is no respecter of persons. The 
members of that assemltly look for tiie 
truth ; they are profound in wisdom and 
foresight, and weigh well that which may 
produce good or evil effects. -Hence no 
misfortune can befall the inhabitants of 
India. We have been overwhelmed with 
joy at this intelligence, and lose not a mo- 
ment in diffusing the same joy amongst 
our Hindoo readers.” 


TRAHE IN BRITISH ViECE-GOOnS, 

A writer in a Calcutta Free-irwle paper, 
criticising the letters of ** iKnormLus,” 
which appeared in the Afonung Herald 
last year, makes tlic following important 
admission:-— 

** Witli respect to the most prominent 
article, in the present state of the trade — 
British piece goods— many appear to lie 
still too sanguine ; although it must be 
evident that this branch has already declin- 
ed. Such cloths can undoubtedly be sold, 
leaving a reasonable profit to the shippers, 
at less than half the price of Indian cloths 
of apparently equal texture ; but the na- 
tive wearers begin to discover that our Bri- 
tisli fabrics do not last more than one-ihird 
the time of those of their home manufac- 
ture, the latter being fabricated with ma- 
nual labour and of the fresh raw material ; 
this is an advantage the former cannot 
have. The s.Ttiie fact also applies to ibe 
cotton tlircad imported from Great Bri- 
tain ; and this article may therefore also 
be expected to decline lather than advance. 
Economy (the chief consideration, espe- 
cially with tlie middling classes, wlio are 
the greatest consumers,) therefore, turns 
on the side of the Indian jirodnction. For 
instance ; say tlircc rupees will supply a 
poor native family with British cloUi for 
one year; double that sum laid out in In- 
dian cloth will last from two to three years ; 
and this is witliin the mark. Again ; ex- 
tensive importation of cotton thread effects 
a cruel dqmoalion f the miserable pittance 
earned by miliums f jmor women and girls 
throughout the greatest part of the coun- 


try, in their wonted occupation of spin* 
ning. 

THE BUKnEftBDVra. 

Nearly twenty lakhs of beegahs of tlie 
Suiiderbund lands have now been dispos- 
ed of in grants for twenty years rent-free, 
and we are glad to learn that the insalu- 
brity of the climate is not nearly so great 
as has been supposed. One of the gran- 
tees has already bunded in 1,CXX) beegahs, 
and found w tank ; and at least half-a- 
dozen others have discovered tanks and re- 
mains of villages in different parts of tlie 
Sunderbunds. We hear that one gentle- 
man has seen the hugnr-catie growing in 
newly cleared lands, and compared its 
juice with that of tiie best Bengal cane, 
to which be thinks it superior. The onions 
grown in the Sunderbunds are said to bo 
superior to those of Patna ; rice grows re- 
markably well, and in many villages, sur- 
rounded by salt-water rivers, tliere are wells 
of sweet-drinking water at the depth of 
thirty feet. This last observation applies 
chiefly to the eastern or Koolna side of 
the Sunderbunds. We have been inform- 
ed, that besides the coco-nut, which is 
proved to grow well on these lands,' UiC 
plaintains, the alligator-pear, the mamma- 
apple, and the sugar-cane, will thrive 
equally well, wliether watered hy fresh or 
salt water. The plaintnin will perhaps 
have the strongest claim to priority in 
planting, on account of tlic rapidity with 
which it produces, and its good effect in 
opening and enriching new soil. With 
regard to planting the coco-nut, there is a 
peculiar mode well known to the natives, 
which renders it more likely to attalti to a 
remarkable size, and to flourish in an ex- 
traordinary manner, instead of being 
stunted and withered. These points, which 
have been suggested to us by a correspon- 
dent who has deeply studied tlie subject 
are of great importance to the grantees of 
the Sunderbund lands, to whose attention 
we specially recommend them.— ’JSTurk. 

CtOV.L-OZ. 

LADT BEVTINCK’a PARTT. 

On the 28th April, Lady William Ben- 
tiiick was '* at home and, notwithstand- 
iqp the extraordinary inclemency of the 
weather, there liaving been a violent thun- 
der storm with excessively heavy rain, from 
nine to past eleven o’clock, there was a very 
numerous, elegant, and brilliant ass^- 
blage of rank, beauty, and fashion, '^e 
spacious suite of rooms on the upper 
was thrown -open for the occasion ; and 
the quadrille, the waltz, and the prome- 
nade, followed each other in pleasing alter- 
nation, ^til a sumptuous supper, which 
was laid out in the adjoining corridor, 
tempted the votaries of Terpsichore to rest 
and refresh themselves for a renewal of 
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jsAtsOorf exercise afterwards. A number 
of native Motlemen were present, wlw ap- 
peared to be lii|^i|'4eUghted with a scene 
which to l^em iptasi 4»v«. heea new and 
striluog.— 3. 
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BlSTtfBAAMCXS IW ASSAM. ^ 

l^ehave been favoured with the foUow- 
ipg*4iotice of the late disturbances qi\ the 
ftwtier of Upper Assam, winch ^ are 
hl^jr to state have been suppressed in the 
mtet complete and successful manner. 

Reports reached Capt. NeuMlIe, poli- 
tical agent in Upper Assam, at the end of 
February!) of an irruption into the British 
t^lpry by a body of about 2,000 Sing, 
plhib;'' under an enterprising chief callra 
Wackum Koomjuh, who had cro^d the 
Boorae Dheing river, skirting the district 
of Beesa, and effected a junction with the 
liuttora Gaum, at thf head of the Tbenga 
river. Theie united strength then amount, 
ed to 2,800, armed with spears and dhaos 
(a most effective description of sword 
used by these tribes), about 200 musketSk 
^and two Assamese jineals ; and their design 
was avowedly on Suddeeya, in the first in- 
stance, to which place Capt. Neufville 
accordingly proceed^ in person. 

Having taken up a position on the Bur. 
rumpooter, commanding the mouth of tiie 
Thenga and Now Dehing, the political 
agent, on the 26th February, received cer- 
tain intelligence that tlie Singplios had 
come down the former stream on bamboo 
rafts, with hostile intentions, to the vil. 
lage of Luttao, the chief of which, being 
in the British interest, had concealed his 
family and effects. Captain Neufville de- 
teririined accordingly to attack the invaders 
before they should gain the bank of the 
great riv^, and with that view marched, on 
the morning of the 27tb,wiih fifty-four rank 
and file of the Assam light infantry, and 
200 w^ll-armed militia of the Kbarotee 
and Moamaria tribes, and about fifty others, 
and fell upon them, at Luttao, about half 
an hour ffter, spifisat, when, after firing 
for a few MUtiA ppon his detachment, 
they Ited* ^^‘^freatest precipitation, 
followed auxiliaries, and leaving 

beUnd Ipwa a t^nsiderable quantity of 
tbdr amia and( property, and about thirteen 
killed <Hi the spot. Our only casiia||ie8 
weretwooftbesepahees, and someKham- 
tees wounded. From the number of rafts 
which tbeotaeroy had constructed^ and the 
tUtieat of their ^eds along the bank of the 
river, it was evident that their numbers 
amounted to fully 2,000, including the 
Li^ra party, some of which, with (he 
chief, were in the rear. 

Tlie Singphos having retreated upon 
Luttora, where they mustered nellly 2,4pO 
strong, began to construct stockades; 
measures were taken for calling out the 
contingents of the whole of the chiefs 


of whom 
nglish muiketo. 
informed of the 
m,;qr..a,ivpiitorcement from hia 
own corp8»NlQH^^ Neufville made a for. 


Qpiik Uti>, by sending 

on the um^lAri^,, supported by a party of 
forty of Alum light infantry, the whole 
uniter Soabeder Zalim Siitg, of that corps, 
who were to jiroceed by a circuitous route 
to the eastwaro, skirting the Prem Kuthar, 
in orihw to fjtll on the rear of the enemy 
in a direction to which their attention wu 
least likely to be attracted. ■ Captain Neuf- 
ville took put himself at the Now Dehing 
river, coihroanding the direct route to 
Luttora by Ldtlao, and also the miun pus 
into the Singpho country by Beesa. 

Ibe enemy deserted their works on the 
first appearance of the dctachfnent under 
the sooiiular, after, -ps usual, firing one 
volley, and were totally routed'and driven 
across the first pass in the hilla, with con- 
siderable loss in their rear,, including some 
diiefs. Tliey continued tlieir flight by the 
Dupha Panee towards the Bo^amptie 
country, and did not venture touiilt until 
they had fairly quitted the British territory. 

It now appeared that the invaders had 
suffered more in the affair of the 27lb Fe- 
bruary than was at first imagined, atnum. 
hers were found dead on the road by which 
they had fled-; and at Luttora was the mo- 
nument of a chief of great name called 
Luttoong Sena- Puttee (or general), who 
died there of his wounds. It wu ascer. 
tained, also, that the preparations for this 
hostile and predatory inroad had been 
going on for nearly three years ; and in 
the town of Luttora were found between 
30,000 and 40,000 maunds of rice, with 
0 store of handcuffs of a peculiar con- 
struction, and rupu for at least 10,000 
captives, the wliolje of which, with the 
low’n and works, were destroyed to pre- 
vent re-occupation by (be chief. 

The disturbances in that quarter being 
completely at end, after the severe lessons 
given to these ravage depredators, the auxi- 
liary contingent was broken up, and CapU 
Neufville rcturnied to Jorchath, leaving a 
strong party at Suddeeya. 

Whilst the above occurrences were pass- 
ing, an attempt was made by a body of 
Assamese insurgents, in nuinber about 
400, encouraged by the irruption of Wac. 
kum Koomjun, on the post of Rungpore. 
The fullest intelligence havbig liceii ob- 
tained of their designs, Lieut. Matthie 
immediately inermsed the party at Rung- 
pore to a jemadar and thirty. ITie ex- 
pected attack took place on the night of the 
25th March, when the insurgents were 
beat off and put to flight, with the loss ^ 
three Assamese iron to ns and other ^ nide 
arms. They were followed by the jema- 
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dtf'iptrtj for about ton miles, in which a 
few were taken, till all them was 

lost. Detachinenlit ha^ be^ sent out in 
puranit of the with^ractions 

to follow them up untij^tot^ilyte^n and 
dispersed; and at theiflW,«f mkut ac. 
count! it was coofl4enti|e''^{d(M^pimd that 
the leaders would b! tjth^r^ cij^tnred or 
destroyed.— Cal. Gov. Oaz^ 

FALL OF THE FAVOURITE lit ^UCKXOW. 

3y letters from Lucknow }t appears 
that Bam Duyal, who had acquit so 
gettA an ascendancy over tiie king, has 
been confined by his majesty, an honoraiy 
guard being placed over his houw. His 
property is stated to be attached,— 
Chron., Jifay 8. 

COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 

The Calcutta Bengal Chronide says 
** The fate of the College of Fort 'William, 
that monument of the public spirit and 
enlightened'^views of the Marquis Welles, 
ley, is fixed. The examiners are the only 
officers of the college, we understand, 
who retain their appointments; the stu- 
dents ore to be rusticated, and the profes- 
sors are pensioned. This is an cflect of 
the present rage for economy that may be 
put on a par with the recent abolition of 
the vaccine allowance. Mind and body 
must alike siifler : the means of qualifying 
public servants for their important duties, 
and of promoting the health and comfort 
of the people, must squally be sacrificed. 
Tlie College, it must be admitted, has not 
done all that it might have and ou^lit to 
have done to establish and maintain its 
own credit and utility ; but its comparative 
inefficiency would have been better reme- 
died by improving its organization end 
economy, than by abolisliing it altogether. 
The measure, however, will not be with- 
out good effects, if it should infuse fresh 
energy into those establishments for the 
promotion of general education, which 
depend more directly bn popular support. 
Among these we are glad to observe that 
the Serampore College is taking the lead, 
under the guidance of the Kev. Dr. 
Carey, the late professor of Sunscrit^ Ben. 
galee, and Mahratta, in the College of 
Fort William. We have hitherto consi* 
dered chat Bisliop's College and Scram- 
pore College were prematurely established, 
and that they anticipated rather than fol- 
lowed the demand for public instruction ; 
and we stilkare of opinion, that both these 
institutions are too much under par^ and 
sectarian influence, instead of being, like 
the college at the Cape, formed by the 
people and dependent op the people, po- 
pular in their form, popular in their prin- 
dples, and under popular manimement. 
Both, however, are now placed on a 
somewhat more liberal basis than when 


they wore at first established, and we aive 
them our best wishes, in tite^pe that tiiey 
will gradually be moulded lofp those forms 
which the piUilic wanti vim 'r^ireand 
public opinion shall dettftn!^'* " 

BBoucnoys. 

It was with deep regret we observed in 
Thursday's GovemmefU Gazette a Gene- 
ral Order, introducing a list of up less than 
tbjrty-eight cornets and ensigns of cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, whose appmni- 
ments are cancelled, and who are thereby 
reduced again to the rank or no rank of 
cadets. The measure is, wc suppose, un- 
avoidable, but the disappointment and dis- 
tress it must create are not tlie less severe, 
— Beng* Chron.t June 5. 

HR. saCRnrApy stirliko. 

It is with feelings of no common sor- 
row that we under^e the painful task of 
announcing the death, yesterday evening, 
after ten days' illness, of Andrew Stirling, 
£sq., secretary to the government in the 
Persian department, and deputy secretary 
in the secret and political department. 

Distinguished as Mr. Stirling was by 
talents and acquirements of rare excel- 
lence, possessing as he did in an especial 
degree the qualities that (it for the most 
arduous duties of public life, and marked 
as his career had been by an eminently 
beneficial and successful application of hia 
powers to some of the most important and 
difficult exigencies of the public service, 
there is little doubt that had it pleased 
Providence to prolong his life, he would 
eventually have attained still higher offices 
and honours than those which he held 
with equal credit to himself and advantage 
to the government he so zealously and ably 
served. 

Familiar at once with the general prin- 
ciples that regulate political affairs, and 
with the varied and intricate circdfiistances 
i*; this country to be weighed in the ad- 
justment of diplomatic relations, he was 
at the same time thorou^ly master of all 
the peculiar and cdaf^potidhal forms of 
Oriental regulation apdi>rti^t«iiytii| #nd 
he added to these a' patieiice| « • 

tact, and a peculiar engaging urbanflf of 
nqpnner, which gave them the mos|(an0OteB- 
ful dfect. Nor was bis usefulnem confin- 
ed to the department to whidi he more 
immediately belonged. In all branches 
of the ' civil administration of the yoway 
he had frequently had the opport^ity of 
affording the government and VKjmiI- 
leagues the benefit of extensive ln|M|pge 
and of sound and comprehentive 

Mr. Stirling’s, like most minda of' a 
superidlr order, by an assiduous economy 
of time, soon satisfying the cluma of 
bunness and routine^ found leisure to be- 
stow on' the cultivation of general science 
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and elegant literature. Were It possible, 
ill such a hasty notice as this, tve could 
shew that for the former, particularly, he 
had a deep but unosteutatious entfautiiasm. 

Tlic death of such a man, in the prime 
of life, will he severely felt, especially by 
that circle of which he was such an orna- 
ment. Of his private virtues, however, 
it'k not our purpose to speak in this place, 
tliey live in the cherished recollection of 
many among us, who loved him for his 
worth, and admired him for bis talents 
and acquirements. 

To tiie junior members of the distin. 
guished service to which he belonged, he 
has left the benefit of an example, they 
would do well to imitate, of conduct 
based upon the higliest principles, of a life 
of uniform and great utility, of unsullied 
rectitude, dignified application, and ho- 
nourable'^fame, — Cal, Gov. Gax., Afay24. 

NATIVE KEWSPAPERS. 

We have now five newspapers published 
in the Dcngalec language. From the 
Chundtika of this week, we learn that 
' another paper in the Bengalee language is 
about to be commenced in Calcutta. It is 
to he called the Sutnbad Itutnakur. — Ibtd,t 
June 10. 

COCHIN CHINESE MISSION. 

The king of Cochin China’s ship, the 
P/tan IJ/iarit arrived ofi’ Calcutta last week, 
and lies at the moorings ofiT the Old Fort 
ghaut ; her burthen about 500 tons. She 
appears to be a stout vessel, built at Cochin 
China for .n ship of war; but she has at 
present only u few guns on board, and 
those of small calibre, and cast in that 
country: she is tolerably well rigged. 
Tile crew consists of a European navigator 
and two officers, a Cochin Chinese captain, 
named Tan Bcng Lai, a supercargo, No- 
yang Von Cliiiig, and eighty, eight Cochin 
Chinese seamen, who are clad in scarlet 
jackets. 

The envoy, charged with a mission 
from his Cochin Chinese majesty, unfortu- 
nately died of fever at the &iiid-hrads. 
The liody was brought up to Calcutta in 
the sliip, and burnt at Neemtollali ghaut, 
a part of the ashes being preserved to be 
taken back to Cochin China. 'Jhere are 
two other mandarins attached to the mis. 
sion ; but we hear they have not yet had an 
audience from the Governor-general. We 
understand that the European navigator, 
whom tlie ship took at Singapore, impru- 
dently struck the envt^ at sea, upon which 
a sentry cut at the assailant with his sword, 
and wounded him, but not seriously, on 
one side of the bead. The navigator was 
afterwards seised, tied up, and beaten. 
Another affray occurred after the (diip was 
in charge of the pilot, but the interference 
of the latter prevented any mischief, by 


representing that thdr grievances could be 
better vettlete Calcutta. 

We subjoin a list of the cargo the Phan 
Bhan has brought here. The sugar ie said 
to be worth about five rupees per maund, 
at which jvice, we understand, it would 
lie likely to answer as a speculation to 
England. It is expected that the govern- 
ment will remit the duties upon this ship’s 
cargo : 

Gold wire, 10 catties ; tutenague, 500 
peculs; sugar, 2,650 pcculs; cinnamon, 
50 catties; dried fruits, !) peculs; ele- 
phants' teeth, S peculs 70 catties ; rhino- 
ceros’ horns, 8 catties; Cliina silk, 67 
packages; Cochin Chinn silk, 36 do.; 
coarse white cotton, 99 do. ; coarse silk, 
95 do. ; silk twist, 10 catties ; salt fish, 40 
peculs ; dried shrimps, 34 do. — India Gaz., 
May 17. 

nXPARTCRRS PROM THE PRESinENCT. 

Tt is said that the commander in-chief 
and the Lord Bishop of Calcutta leave 
Calcutta during the current month ; the 
former with liis suite proceed direct to 
Simla; and that the latter, accompanied by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Corrie, will not 
go beyond Benares, from which place bis 
lordship is expected to return to the pre- 
sidency ill September next ; be w’ill then 
embark fur Madras, thence to Bombay, 
whence he will proceed to Simla. The 
Bight Honour.ildc the Governor-general is 
expected to leave Calcutta for Meerut in 
the new Btc.'im-vesBel (constructed for the 
purpose of being employed for govern- 
ment purposes on the river), in September 
or early in Octuber next.— Ifcug. CAron., 
June 5. 

GUMBEER SING. — MURURR OF THE CACUAR 
HAJAII. 

A letter from Sylliel, 4th May, con- 
tains the following intelligence The 
rajah of Cacliar was murdered on the 24th 
April, ill consequence of which a detach- 
ment of the Sylhet corps was ordered up. 
From all that has yet transpired, there is 
little doubt of Gurobcer Sing, rajah of 
Muiiipoor, being the instigator, but fears 
arc entertained tliat proof cannot lie esta- 
blished, us the scheme was so deeply laid. 
The murder was perpetrated by the Caebar 
rajah’s own sepoys, or ratlier a part of 
(hem, who were Munqiooreans.'* — Cal, 
John Built May 15. 

Extract of a letter dated Dacca, I2th 
May. — Cumbeer King has turned on us. 
Government having undertaken to diwi. 
pline his men, when they were well in- 
btructed, and finding Sylhet empty, sonra 
one, it is not known who, wrote to this 
man, giving him information, and advising 
him to attack the place; however, this 
letter was intercepted. He stated tliat the 
lies! time for the attack would be when 
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all iJm goMMoff would be In a cburchi on 
Sunday, when he could surround and 
prevent the escape of any of them. It is 
not known bow long they have been plot- 
ting against us, but it cannot have been 
ttie work of a day or two. The 64tli went 
off yesterday, but it is supposed that a 
greater force will be required. Even the 
corps at Jumalpore is very weak, and both 
corps together, it is supposed, would 
scarcely muster 300 men. It is said that 
a letter has been sent to head-quarters re^ 
questing the aid of five companies of £u. 
Topeans, as tliis Gumbeer Sing has a force 
of 3,000 men well disciplined.” — Beiig. 
Chron. 

DEATH OF MR. FASCHAUD. 

Tlic Calcutta papers of May contain 
some allusions to the death of Mr. I’as- 
chaud; and Lieut. Campbell, H.M. 1 9th 
Foot, was committed by the magistrates 
on a charge of manslaughter connected 
with that event. The papers forbear to 
give the particulars till the trial ; but the 
Iurtia Gazette says, ” the catastrophe ap. 
peered to have entirely proceeded from tlic 
ungovernable temper of the unfortunate 
gentleman wiio lost his life, when under the 
excitement of intoxication, and his having 
tumbled into a well in the compound«of 
his own house during a most unprovoked 
scuffle with the defendant, his brother-in- 
law, wlio had, in the kindest manner, cs. 
corted him home from a convivial party 
for the purpose of keeping him out of mis- 
chief.” 

MURDER AT AK INniCiO TDAVTATIOH. 

Letters received from Jessore district 
contain details regarding a most barbarous 
murder committed by one indigo-planter's 
assistant on the assistant of a neighbour- 
ing planter’s, through the instrumentality 
of ii hired band of ruffians ripe for any 
villainy. One letter which we have seen, 
enters very fully into the particulars of this 
outrage and cool-blooded deed of horror. 
We forbear saying more on the matter, as 
it has become the subject of judicial inves- 
tigation, although, we are sorry to under- 
stand, it is apprehended that considerable 
difficulties will be found in the way of 
bringing the offenders, whether principal 
or accessaries, to justice, for want of evi- 
dence. 'i'lie occurrence is said to have 
taken place about the SOtliof April, under 
circumstances of the most atrocious cruelty 
and unheard-of barbarity. The letters 
that have reached us are most circumstan- 
tial in their details, and describe a deed of 
sanguinary savagoness almost unparalleled 
in the annals of human depravity. — Cal, 
John BttU, Mt^ 11. 

lliu individual accused is, we hear, 
about to be brought down to the presidency 
to stand his trial.'— /6td., May 18. 


LAW. 

SupasMB Cotrax, AprU 19. 

The Kif^ v. Annaaawmy and others. 
This was an indictment against three na- 
tives, named Annasawmy, Ramasawmy, 
and Terooinallay, connects with the betel 
farms, charging them with maliciously 
cutting and maiming one Veerasawmy, 
occasionally employed in the police. Hie 
case excited a vast interest at the pre- 
sidency ; the court-house and all the ave- 
nues were crowded. 

The Advocate General stated tliat this 
prosecution was instituted by government, 
for the protection of the inhabitants of 
Madras, and to check such outrages as 
those with which the prisoners were 
charged, lie then called the prosecutor, 
Veerasawmy, who bad lost an arm and a 
leg in the affray. 

He stated that in January, on the fes- 
tival of Mookoottoo Yagadasee, at Tri- 
plicanc, he was returning from tlie pa- 
goda, when passing the bazar, he was at- 
tacked by a number of persons, armed 
with sticks and swords, who stablicd and 
beat him, leaving him for dead. He spoke 
positively to the persons of all the prison- 
ers. Portions of his testimony were sup- 
ported by other witnesses. 

The prisoner Annasawmy was called on 
for his defence ; when he handed up a 
written paper, wherein it was stated that 
he was cinpolyed to prevent the smuggling 
of betel, and had thereby rendered liim- 
sclf obnoxious to many who were en- 
gaged in smuggling, and who nvc his 
enemies. On the night in question he 
with some friends was on his way to wor- 
ship the goddess at Triplicanc, when he 
saw a crowd, and heard a cry of ” flog. 
Hog brick and tile were thrown at him, 
and he contrived to escape, and returned 
to his own house at l^irsewakum. 

The prisoners llamasawmy and Tcroo. 
inal^ay both denied any knowledge of 
Annasawmy, and stated that on the night 
of the feast they were tugclhcr watching a 
betel-garden at Kistnampettah. llicy 
observed that only one witness, the wound- 
ed man, had sworn any thing against 
them ; and that, in the state in which he 
had been shewn to have been at the time, 
it was not probable be could have distin- 
guished them amongst the crowd. 

Several persons deposed in support of 
dieir statement. 

Mr. Justice Ricketts summed up the evi- 
dence to the Jury, and after having reUied 
for about ten minutes, they returned into 
court with a verdict of GuiUy against 
4iinasawmy with intent to murder, and 
of Not Guilty against Ramasawmy and 
Terooinallay. 

Annasawmy was, on a subsequent day. 
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be hanged. Hie sentence 
ww duried into execution on the 30th. 

Wc would gladly persuade ourselves 
that the terrible example thus made would 
haye its due effect in preventing future 
outrages upon the public peace. We fear 
however that the mere terror of example 
is not iitely tc^ave great influence with 
the jVadras pdfralatioii. The continual 
che^ of a vigilant and effective police is 
indispenss^lei if it be intended to prevent 
a recurrebosTof the scenes of oppression 
and cmeliy, and of systematic depredation, 
of which the late sessions brought so many 
instances td light.— Jl/ad. Gaz. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE CKNSORSHir.* 

The Meulraa Gazette of May 15, con- 
tains a paragraph pasted over with a paper 
covered with stars, indicating its cancella- 
tion by the censor. In the copy which 
came to our hands, the starred cover so 
slightly adhered that it was easily removed, 
and the following appeared to be the pa- 
ragraph expunged, taken from an English 
paper. 

Cniac Con. -^JJailey v. Gardiner. This 
action was brought by the plaintiff, a ma- 
jor iu the East-lndia Company's service, 
against the defendant, for criminal conver- 
sation with Mrs. Bailey. The parties were 
married at Madras in 1823; the plaintiff 
was then about forty, and the lady between 
sixt^n hnd seventeen. In 1826, they left 
India for Europe on account of the ill 
health of Mrs. Bailey, and accidentally 
became acquainted with Mr. Gardiner at 
Geneva, Servants from hotels at Gene- 
va, Bruges, and Paris were called to es- 
tablish the fact of a criminal intercourse 
having taken place. The action, it ap- 
peared, was not instituted so much with a 
view to damages, as to obtain a verdict on 
which to found proceedings in the eccle- 
siastical court. A verdict was given fur 
the plaintiff— damages A" 100. 

ISomlias* 

LAW. 

SurxxMK CouKT, 3Qth AjrrU. 

Uanoo, a Jewess, was placed at the 
bar, and arraigned for the murder of a 
young Hebrew girl, named Marian. 

The prisoner belonged to a tribe of 
Jews which has been for ages naturalized 
amongst the Mahratus, and almost idea- 
tifled with them; they speak the same 
language, dress in the same costume, ofihr 
to tlie eye and mind the same darkness of 

• See umeliistaiioei of the exertion of the cen- 
■mbip at this presidency referied to in iWa«. 
Jottm. vol. xxvilL p. A14. 


complexion, Ihe Mfiie gloom ' of uBchl- 
tured intellect, and prewntnodislinguiah- 
ed feature, physical or moral, fo mtrit 
them as a separate race, but the ringlet on 
either check and the name of Israel. 

Weighed down by affliction and disease, 
the accused approached the bl^Mllra fee- 
ble step, and sitting dowtf diiNNKttie floor, 
shrouded her faco.lb her garbiMt and 
bowed down her headLte the ground. The 
tone of her vgice idij|lf''i^e expression of 
her countenance, as she pleaded “ not 
guiltjft* were striking and peculiar. She 
was without husband, child, or relation ; 
the last of her race. 

Futhaney, the wife of a blieeatie to the 
19th regt., deposed that On a Thursday, 
two or tlirce months ago, slie heard the voice 
of a girl, crying “ untTna,’* “ umma ” 
(mother, mother), proceeding from the 
other side of the tatta partition which sepa. 
rated her apartment from tliat of Daniel, a 
drummer boy in the regiment. The par- 
tition is low, and looking over it, she saw 
tlie prisoner stabbing the deceased girl with 
a sword. Witness gave the alarm ; people 
came, and they looked on at the spectacle. 
The girl was a Jew’s daughter, who used 
to come to Daniel’s house to play. The 
prisoner and Daniel live as man and wife. 
They quarrelled almost every day, and 
when the deceased was present. That day 
she had come for half a rupee, for rice the 
prisoner had bought, and for that half- 
rupee she killed her. 

Nagia Sing, sepoy in the 19th regi- 
ment, deposed that Daniel was an Israelite, 
and that he had lived with the prisoner for 
two or three months. On the alarm given 
by the last witness, witness came out of 
his house and went to Daniel’s, from the 
inside of which he beard a girl’s voice, 
crying ** muree/’ ** murce *' (I’m dead, 
I’m dead). The girl, on seeing ihc wit- 
ne.ss through the tatta, implored him to 
come in, exclaiming ** my bowels arc 
burst out, and 1 am dying.” The wit- 
ness burst open the door, and run in ; a 
sword was in the girl’s mouth. Ranoo 
held it, and was twisting it, in order to 
break the windpipe. Hie girl’s riglit 
check was gashed from the corner of the 
lips ; her bowels had gushed out. Hie 
girl was nine or ten years of age. Wit- 
ness snatched the swoi^ out of her hand ; 
she turned round and stared without say- 
ing anything ; her eyes were very red, and 
seemed to Ihb starting from their sockets. 
At first she went-qpt uid stood at the door 
—afterwards she attempted to run away. 
The little girl got up, holding her bowels 
with both han£, and began to run away, 
but after going about ten paces she ftdl 
down ; she then cried out for water, say- 
ing; '* call my uncle, call my uncle, 
give me water to drink.” A pensioned, 
•oobedkr’a widow of her caate came imd 
gave her water, took her up, end catried 
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her to the liouie of her elder sliter, where 
she died. 

Daniel Soleyman, the drummer, ac- 
knowledged that the prisoner was his kept 
woman. She was never deranged, nor 
had any bad habit (of taking opium). 

Byna, a Jewess, widow of tbe fife- 
major, was the sister of Daniel, and mother 
of the deceased. ** For five days," sai^ 
the witness, “ the prisoner liv^ in my 
house ; I gave her to eat and to drink ; I 
cherished her and made much of her. On 
the evening of the sixth day she returned 
to my brother’s house, and the next mom« 
ing she murdered my child. She said in 
the evening, * sister, I will now return 
to my home.* I said, * go, sister, in 
peace.’ Tlie next day my little child went 
to ask her for half a rupee which she owed 
for rice, and for half a rupee she took her 
life. At about eleven o’clock my girl left 
me, and at about one the people came run- 
ning to me and said, * rise, old woman, 
and come, for your daughter Marian is 
murdered !’ ” 

The prisoner was now called upon for 
her defence; when, in a voice of deep 
despondency, she addressed the court as 
follows ; I have no statement to make, 
for I know nothing ; whether this occur- 
rence ever took place or not I know not ; 
whether I did the deed or another I know 
not; I was not in my senses, my head was 
turned, and I went up and down the town 
mod ; for ten or twelve days I was wander- 
ing all over Bombay without knowing 
whither I went or what I did. I am sub- 
ject to such fits of madness ; the same has 
happened to me once before." 

By the court.— Can you call any wit- 
ness to prove the truth of this statement ? 

Prisoner. — Whom shall I call? who is 
there that knows or feels for me? In all 
this world I have neither relation nor 
friend ; there is not a living being whose 
life yearns to mourn for llanoa — not one ! 

By the court.— Have you nothing mote 
to say? — Prisoner, Nothing. 

By the court.— Have you no witness? 
Prisoner. ” Only God." 

Sir John Grant hereupon charged the 
jury, W'ho, without retiring from the box, 
brought in a verdict of ** guifly," 

Tlie prisoner was now ordered to stand 
up, and asked she if had any thing to say 
why sentence of death should not be passed 
upon her according to law. She replied 
in the same hopeless tom as before, ** Alas ! 
alas ! I was not in my'senses ; had I been 
so, would I ever have done such a deed?" 

Sir John Grant^ then pronounced sen- 
tence of deatli, which Che prisoner listened 
to without emotion. 

She was hanged on the ensuing Mon- 
day, in tlie presence of an immense mul- 
titude, exhibiting not the slightest pertur- 
bation. 

During the interval between seutenco 
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and execution, she was attended by dio 
Rev. Mr. Davis and tho Rev. Mr. Sar- 
gent, a Hebrew missionary. 

Second Quarter SeidoTU 1830. 

Richard Hiompson, parish-clerk and 
odioolmaster at Tannah, was indicted for a 
rape upon one of his female schdlarsy 
named Elizabeth French, aged betwwn 
nine and ten years. Tbe prisoner having 
been acquitted of the capital charge^ wOa 
afterwards tried upon another indictment, 
and found guilty on the fourth count; 
namely, of assault with intention to abuse. 
The evidence for the prosecution in tlua 
case exhibited a detail of the most shock- 
ing depravity. The priaoner, who ap- 
peared about sixty years of age, had an 
excellent character given him by the ve- 
nerable archdeacon ; in consideration of 
this high testimony to his former good 
mnduct, his sentence was limited to dx 
months* imprisonment in the common gaol. 

MISCELLANEOUa 

BUTTXKS. 

In a former number f>f our paper wa 
noticed the abolition of suttees by an enact- 
ment of tho Bengal government, which 
passed the council on the 4th of Decem- 
ber 1629. A similar enactment passed 
council at Madras, under date the 2d Fe- 
bruary 1830. 

Our contemporary in bis last number 
has alluded to the abolition of suttees 
under this presidency, in a manner which 
differs from the one adopted at the other 
presidencies, but which will be equally 
efficacious, and better suited to the state of 
society among the natives of this territory. 
He notices, on the one hand, the long pe- 
riod the Bengal provinces have been under 
British rule, and on the other, the short 
time those of Bombay have been sulijected 
to the same control, as a cause for diffe- 
rence in the mode of legislation to put 
flown this inhuman practice. 

The Southern Conkon is, w'O believe, the 
only province under this presidency where 
the practice of suttee is frequent. On 
examining the printed papers laid before 
Farliament on the subject of suttees, it 
appears that three-fourths of all tlie suttees, 
which take place under the Bombay presi- 
dency occur in the Southern Conkan. In 
the period of four years 1824 to 1827 in. 
elusive, the total number of suttees in the 
returns is stated at 158,1 14 of which num- 
ber occurred in the Southern Conkan 
alone, being about twenty-eight annually 
for that province, and thirty- nine an- 
nually for the rest of tha Bombay terri- 
tories. 

Respecting the Southern Conkan, there 
is a striking fact recorded among die print- 
ed papers of 1821, p. 258, and printed 
papers of 1823, p. 132 ; namely, ** that 
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m^n the Southern Conkan in the domi- 
niona of the peibhwa, late head pfthe 
Mahratta state, came into our possesdon, 
the inhabitants voluntarily discontinued 
tlie practice of suttee, in consequence of 
understanding that it vras repugnant to 
Clif British laws^ and only resumed it on 
filing that it was tolerat^ by the British 
fd<rerninent.'* 

,With the the cicci>tion of this one pro- 

under tliis presidency, suttees have 
been* of rare occurrenee. For the four 
years above-mciitioned no suttee had oc> 
curred in the zillahs of Broach or Ahme- 
dabadf and only one is recorded for the 
zillah of Surat, and one for the zillah of 
Kaira, within the same period ^liombay 
Coz. May 5, 

TaiBUTR TO CAITAIN JKRVJS. 

An interchting meeting took place yes- 
terday, on the 11th May, when many Of 
the most respectable natives cf Boiiibny 
nsseiiiblcd to read im address to Captain 
Georite Jervis, of the engineers, secretary 
to the Native Education Society, expres- 
*^Bive of their feelings on his ajiproaching 
dqinrtnre from among them, 'i'hc follow- 
ing was the address delivered by Framjoe 
Cowasjec into Ardascer llormajee’s bands 
to be read. 

** To Captain G. 11. Jen Is, late sect ctary 
to tlie Native Education Society. 

** Sir; Wc, the undersigned members 
of the native community of llombny, 
would ever reproach ourselves for having 
omitted to perform a sacred duty, did %te 
not adopt this mode of expressing, in the 
name of ourselves and of the native com. 
munily, our sincere and deep regret at 
your approaching departure from Bom- 
bay. For, during seven years that you 
have acted as secretary to this Society, we 
have fully learned to appreciate the affable 
conciliating manners, the conversaiicy with 
tlic native languages and customs, and 
the extensive literary and scientific acquire- 
ments, which rendered you so peculiarly 
qualified for that situation, and which has 
enabled you to promote so efficaciously 
the interests of the society. 

** To your unceasing exertions and un- 
abated zeal is the society cliiefly indebted 
for the erection of the present commo- 
dious buildings appropriated to its use, 
on a spot of ground so judiciously sclecu 
cd for general convenience ; for the intro- 
duction into the schools of an improved 
system of education, for the publication 
of numerous and valuable works, written 
in or translated into the native languages, 
for an useful and extensive lllUVry of 
oriental and English works ; ana most 
particularly for having induced the native 
princes, chiefs, and other gentlemen to 
create a fund of nearly two lacs and fifty 
thousand rupees, for procuring the necea- 


snry means of pcomotiag amongst the na- 
tives of this counliy a knowledge uf‘ tbw 
higher branches of wience and literaiurer 
Nor ought we to emit, amongst the bene- 
fits which the Society has derived from 
your zeal and abilities, your own transhu 
tions into Marat, ha and Goojnitce of a 
complete course of arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, as taught in Europe ; the correct- 
ness and utility of which translations have 
been so gratifyingly testified by the groat 
number of copies w hicli have been already 
circulated, and by the demand which still 
continues for them. 

** It is to your pci sonal exertions and your 
unwearied superintendence that the lilho- 
grapliic establihlimcnt of tlie society has 
acquired such perfection, that the unri- 
valled excellence wHi> which the woiks 
executed at it liave been printed, has nt- 
trncicd general notice and obtained the 
most marked and unqualified praises ; nor 
can we sufficiently admire this new iiivcn. 
tiob, which admits of works being printed 
at so cheap a rate, as to place them within 
tlie reach of all natives who can spare a 
little money ; and thus furnishes the so. 
ciclywith the mo-tt effectual means fur 
diff using mental and moral instruction. 

“ To the judicious and aide manner, 
therefore, in which }Ou have perfurined 
the arduous duties of secretary to a uew-ly- 
instituted society, aud conciliated the na- 
lives to the exerting an active and lienefi- 
cial co-operation in a system so entirely 
novel tr) them, must be principally attri- 
buted tlie singular efficiency to which the 
society has attained in the very short pe. 
nod that has elapsed since its foundation. 
Tims convinced as w'e arc of your distin- 
guished merits, and the valuable services 
which you have rendered to the native 
community w’hile secretary, we '*annot 
hut view your resignation of that office, 
and your departure to I*ouna, as a sub- 
ject of deep concern ; nor refrain from 
thus expressing our sincere regret at the 
separation which must in consequence 
lake place between us, and conveying to 
you the sincere acknowledgments of tlic 
native community fur the numerous kind- 
nesses and lieiiefits which it has received 
from you, and which it will ever most 
gratefully reinemlier. 

** In testimony, therefore, of the sin- 
cerity of tlichd sentiments, and as a lasting 
memorial of tlie high estimation in which 
W'e hold your private and public character, 
we beg to request your acceptance of a 
piece of plate value Rs. :),000. — Wc 
have the honour to remain, Sir, your very 
obliged servants, 

(Sgned) Madowdass Ransordass, (and 
twenty-three other names of natives.) 

Bombay, 10th May 1830. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 

The Bombay Courier, of June 12, «n- 
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« 0 uncM that tlio dioleni morbiia broke out 
■on (xmril tlie H.C. strip Bsrwickshiret on 
the lOtli inst., and that by one o'clock on 
the next day, eighteen hands had died, and 
that there were between thirty and forty in 
« very deplorable condition. TIk; greatest 
aid, it is said, was promptly administered 
Ity the medical officers of H.M. ship Chal- 
iens^r and of tlie Indiamcn. Alcdicat aid 
was also supplied from the shore, and every 
measure that could arrest the progress of 
the horrid disease was speedily adopted by 
order of government. The surviving 
members of the crew were removed on the 
Friday to Butcher’s Island ; stidi of the 
sick, however, as could be lyrought on 
shore having iMen conveyed to the general 
hospital, 'i^he ship itself was ordered to 
tie removed to tlie middle ground at the 
turn of tide. 

The B nnbat/ Courier goes on to say that 
ilic disease is purely local ; that not one of 
the other Indiamen, nor any of the free 
traders in the harbour, have been atUicked, 
and that on shore the complaint is gra- 
dually assuming so mild a complexion, 
that only eighteen cases were reported as 
having taken place amongst the whole 
|iopulatian in the inid<lle of tlie w'cek. 

MR TAYLOR. 

By an advertisement in the Bombay Gor- 
zetlc, it appears Ui.it Mr. Taylor started 
for England on the Sid May, in the 
Company’s cruizer Amherft, taking tlio 
packets with him. lie will be in Eng. 
land, according to tlie advertisement, in 
three inontlis ur three and a-half, if nothing 
impedes his progress ; and lie expects to 
be at Bombay again in October or No- 
vcmlier, Ilis route is by way of tlie Per- 
sian Gulf. 

VATIVK KDUCATtON SOCtETT. 

The Native P^ducation Society held a 
meeting on the l‘Jth May, which was at- 
tended by the principal natives and about 
tliirty European gentlemen, the Hon. the 
Chief Justice in the chair. 'Die report 
was read hy Mr. R. C. INIoncy, of tlie civil 
service, who has succeeded Capt. Jervis in 
the office of secretary to Uie society. It 
set forth that within the last two years and 
a>half 13,CXX) volumes had been published 
by the society; that twenty-five school- 
znosters were ready to commence their la- 
bours, having acquired a thorough know- 
leilgu of their own languages, and gone 
through the higher branches of maUiemo- 
tical science ; and that the Kairah school 
had made greater progress than any of the 
rest, owing to the attention of Mr. AlilU. 
It was also stated, that a letter had been 
addressed to government, begging for in- 
formution regarding a reference to the 
Court of Directors about their making up 
Uie sum necessary to enable the society to 
Lend for the three Elpliinstonu profesiwrb. 


to which letter no answer had as yet been 
recrived, but was daily expected. A 
most interesting letter was then read from 
the first native gentlemen in Bombay, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Money, requesting him to 
communicate to Mr. Elphinstone their 
earnest desire that he should himself choose 
and send out the first three professors.^ 
Bomb. Cour. May 32. 


eresion. 

STATS or THK HEATliSK. 

The view's of the unhappy idolaters 
around us arc, alas ! unchanged by mis- 
sionary exertion. The name of Jesus is 
not yet precious to them, nor is his salva- 
tion desired by them : the sweet invita- 
tions of mercy seem lost upon them, and 
the calls to repentance and newness of liib 
appear to be made in vain : they still con- 
tinue devoted to superstition and idolatry, 
the willing slaves of ignorance, sin, and 
Satan. Yet it may be hoped that the 
gradual ddPusion of knowledge among 
them will tend, under the guidance of 
God’s holy spirit, to enlighten their minds, 
to remove their prejudices, and to convince 
them of the fallacy of idolatry, and of 
tlieir need of a Saviour. I sometimes 
Uiink, when examining tlie children in the 
schools, and hearing them answer so 
promptly questions that affect the fuiida- 
inentals of their system, or when licaring 
the sons of the Kaiidian chiefs translating 
into English tlie tract against idolatry, or 
Mr. Ward's Letters to the Grand Mode- 
liar, that, surely, the impressions made 
on their tender minds by these instructions 
cannot be easily effaced. The blessing of 
God alo.iC can make such means eficctuni ; 
but, while we use them with faith in Him, 
we may hope that lie will not withhold 
his blcssiiig.~-^eurnaf ^ the Reu. T, 
Browning, Jan. 1630. 

We often meet with disappointments in 
I hose of whom we had hoped well : soine- 
tlnics hoino of the boarding boys, or 
school m.istcr5, or servants, of wlium wu 
have entcriaiiicd good hopes, and who 
appeared to have spiritual feelings, and to 
walk well for a time, have, by some ex- 
pression of their sentiments, or by evil 
conduct, led us to fear that our liopcs of 
them were too sanguine. Such frequent 
disappointments tend to make us excessive- 
ly suspicious : we arc ready to conclude, 
when any one makes any profession of re* 
ligion, that he docs so from some worldly 
motiv^ ind tliat it is only hypocrisy.—* 
Joumr^-of Rev. G C. Trimnelt, Oct. 1(L 
1829. 

f^ingoiiore. 

1‘IHACY IN THK AHCUIFKLAGO. 

A person named Dalton has written tlir 
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following statement, wliich appears in the 
Si^poty Ckrnruck of May 20 and June S, 
with a view of urging tlie subject of piracy 
upon tlie notice of the English and No- 
theilands governments in the 'East. Tlic 
. editor says, “ the personal experience he 
has bad, and the hardships he endured, 
and wUeb, to his knowledge, other Eu- 
ropeans, both male andfevtalct are endur- 
ing, aa slavcsy in parts of Borneo, entitle 
his statement to some attention." 

** It is a well-known and deplorable 
fact, that within the last ten or twelve 
years, piracy has, in various parts of the 
Archipelago, increased in a frightful man- 
ner. What was formerly considered merely 
predatory excursions has now become a 
trade, and is at this moment carried on so 
systematically by the principal Bitgis 
rajahs and chiefs inhabiting the most pro- 
minent parts of the various coasts, along 
which trading vessels must pass to and 
from European settlements, tliat strong 
measures are loudly called for to protect 
the native vessels, and such of the small 
traders as are honestly inclined. 

** The population on the coasts of these 
large islands, mz, Borneo and Celebes, is 
immense ; generally s]ieaking, they arc not 
]mor ; on tlie contrary, with few exceptions 
rich, in those productions most valued by 
Europeans. All they desire is theopportu- 
nity of exchanging ; this at present cannot 
be done, as they are compelled to sell their 
produce to some neighbouring rajah or rich 
bugis for what he thinks proper to giro 
them : a few of these rajahs and principal 
men combine, and then gel nearly every 
article into their hands. These are all pi. 
rates, who paralyze the exertions of thou- 
Bands of individuals who would be other- 
wise active ; no inhabitant dare send out a 
vessel larger than a fishing bout without 
express permission ; such a circumslanrc 
would not only end in the massacre or 
slavery of all on board, but must infalli- 
bly draw down upon the campoiig in which 
be lived the vengeance of the pirate ; nei- 
ther could the rajah of that part of the 
corat in which the campong was situate 
assist them, as one powerful pirate will 
keep in awe a long line of coast. 

** In Nov. 1827 a principal chief of 
pirates, named Siiidana, made a descent 
upon a Mamoodgoo witli forty-five prows, 
burnt three-fourths of the campong,driving 
the njiah with his family amongst the 
mounuins. Some scores of men were 
killed, and 900 made prisoners, besides 
women and children to half that amount. 
In December following, when I was there, 
the people were slowly returning from the 
hilli^ but had not yet attempted to rebuild 
the campong, which lay in ashes. The 
great fault of Koning, the Mamoodjoo 
rajah, appeared to be his friendly intention 
towards Europeans. During my stay here 
(ten weeks) the place was visited by two 


otlicr piratical diieA, one of which was 
from Kylic, the otlier from Mandhaar 
point under Bern Bowun, who appeared 
to have charge of the whole; l^tween 
them they had 134 prows of all sises. The 
whole of these prows, likewibe those 
under Sindann, which destroyed the cam- 
pong, wore Dutch colours ; they, however, 
had others which were displayed occasion- 
ally as a decoy. 

** Amongst the most desperate and suc- 
cessful pirates of the present day Raga is 
most distinguished. He is dreaded by 
people of all denominations, and univer- 
sally known as * the prince of pirates.' 
For more than seventeen years this man 
has carried on a system of piracy to an 
extent never before known ; his expedi- 
tious and enterprize would fill a large vo- 
lume. They have invariably been marked 
with singular cunning and intelligence, 
barbarity, and reckless inattention to the 
slicdditkg of human biood. He has cmis- 
»iries every where, and has intelligence of 
the best description. It is truly wonder- 
ful how this pirate and his associates be- 
guile his European neighbours, from whom 
he easily manages to procure his yearly 
supplies of arms and ammunition ; princi- 
pally, indeed, through the intervention of 
his brother Agi Bota of Pergottan, his 
worthy associate and coadjutor. It was 
about the year 1813 Raga comnK-nced ope- 
rations on a large scale. In tliat year hu 
cut otif three English vessels, killing the 
captains with his own hand fexploits 
which, with many others of a similar kind, 
he loves to dwell upon). So extensive 
were his depredations about that period, 
that a proclamation was issued from Data- 
via, signed by the I.ieuteiiaiiUgovernor, 
declaring the east const of Borneo,' from 
Banjermassiii to Browc included, under 
strict blockade, and prohibiting any inter- 
course between the interjacent native states 
and European ports. Two British sloo|>b 
of war scoured the coast. One of which, 
I believe the Elk^ Captain Reynolds, was 
attacked during the dark by Itaga’a own 
prow, who unfortunately was not on boanl 
at the time. This particular prow, which 
Raga personally commanded, and the loss 
of wliich be frequently laments, carried 
eight guns, and wra full of his lievt men. 
He had himself landed at Pergottan a few 
days previously, and sent oflT the prow 
vrith a'favouritepanglima (or eommantkr), 
to pick up any small things which might 
ba aaen off Point Salaun. An European 
vaosal woa faintly descried about^ tliree 
o’clock one foggy morning ; the rain fell 
in torrents ; tlie time, the weather, were 
favourable circumstances for a surprise, 
and the panglima determined to diatinguisli 
himself in the absence of Riyali Raga, 
gave directions to close, fire tlie guns, end 
board. He wra tlw more confident of euc- 
cess, as tbe £uro|Mian vessel was observed 
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to keep away out of her proper course on 
approaching her. On getting witiiin atiout 
an hundred fathoms of tliat J*arialt leuel, 
as they supposed her to be, they fired their 
broadside (four guns), gave a loud shout, 
and with their long oars pulled towards 
tlieir prey. The sound of n drum licuting 
to quarters no sooner struik tlie cur of tlie 
astonished panglima, than he endeavoured 
to get away : it was too late ; the ports 
were opened, and a broadside, accoinpa. 
uied with three British cheers, guve sure 
indications of tlicir fate. The panglima 
hailed the F.nglish captain, and would fain 
persuade him * it was a mistake.’ It was 
indeed a mistake, and one not to be recti- 
fied hy Uie pangliina'b Malnj an explana- 
tion. The prow was sunk by repeated 
broadsides, and the comtnatiding nfficer 
rrfused to inch up any of the proiUct whOf 
with the cjccejition 'f Jivi', were drowned.* 
These, after fioatiiig four days on some 
spars, were picked up by a Pergnttan prow, 
and told the story to ibtga, who swore, 
anew, destruction to every Europeun he 
should henceforward take. Tlie writer of 
this conversed with one of the officers of 
the sloop of war ; it appears that the prow 
was early pointed out to the lieutenant on 
deck, who, seeing her a Iicad, and being 
fearful of running her down, did alter the 
course a point each time. Two or litree 
of the sloop’s company were wounded, 
it M'oiild be well if all other vessels fol- 
lowed the example set by the captain of 
this sloop, in attenipting to destroy the 
whole, instead of taking prisoners, who, 
in all probability, will make an amok on 
board, or, if set at liberty, vrill certainly 
return to their former course of life. 

** Pergottan is the most paltry insign ifi. 
cant native state along the whole coast, the 
country claimed by the rajah of small ex- 
tent, proverbially poor, producing nothing 
but rattans. The power of Agi Bota is truly 
contemptible, far inferior to many of the 
chiefs of campongs in other parts ; yet 
by displaying the Dutch flag, and writing 
the most obsequious letters to the resident 
of Banjermassin, he continues to enjoy 
European protection, without which he 
would soon be driven from his possessions 
(which he usurped), notwithstanding his 
relationship with Raga. . Although Per. 
gottan is within three days' sail of Banjcr. 
inassin, it is most certain tliat no resident 
of tlie latter place has been at all acquaint- 
ed either with the country or its inhabi* 
tanls ; nor is tliis to be wondered at when 
the nature of the country is considered, 
and the deceptive arts practised by the na. 
tivc population to keep the Europeans in 
ignorance. There is a sort of freemasonry 
among them, which includes all ranks and 
classes of men : this particularly appli(» 
to tlie Arabs and Bugis. Whatever inju- 
ries tlicy may receive from each other, and 
• This we cannot believeii^En. A. J. 


however deadly their enmities may ba, 
they invariably, and without hesitation, 
make cuminon cause against Europeans, 
whose persons and property are fair game 
wherever found. This is so evident, that 
no person, liowcver crcilulous and partial 
to the native cliaractcr, can entertain a 
doubt on rlie suiiject. Among tliemselvea 
they are like beasts of prey ; their neigh- 
bourliood is a continual scene of conten. 
tion and ravage : yet no Bugis chief ever 
invited an European power to put an end 
to it. Tims tlieir hatred of European 
character, and an united opinion of Uicir 
iiiU‘rests suilering in common from their 
interference, induce them U. bear up with 
wrongs from each other rather than apply 
to an European neighbour, whose policy 
of aggrandizement tliey dread, and whose 
persons they hate. The present position 
of Raga, the pirate chief, is a strong in- 
stance of tbi- feeling. 

“ This desperado lias for upwards of 
seventeen years been the terror of the 
Straits of Macassar, during wliicii period 
he has committed the most extensive and 
dreafifui excesses, sparing no one. Few 
respe ctable families along the coasts of 
Borneo and Celebes but have to complain 
of the loss of a prow, or of some number 
of their race ; lie is not more universally 
dieadcd than detested ; but every good 
Bugis w'ill readily admit, tlint although 
Kaga li.is done all this, and iiitich more, 
liehaslikcwisedoncmucli good, and shewn 
many redeeming (|ualities, inasmuch as it 
is well known he hascutotT and murdered 
the crews of more than forty European 
vessels, which have either been wrecked 
on the coasts, or entrusted tliemselv^ ^ in 
tlie native ports. It is his boast that twen- 
ty-five of the commanders of these vessels 
have fallen by his own hand. Tliese ex. 
ploits are a set-olT against his aggression 
on the native trade, and few even of those 
who had iheni&elves lost prows will speak 
against Itign, whose successes, as they 
call tliem, over the Europeans are the ad- 
luirnroii of all the young men, and the 
tticiiic of much of their modern poetry. 

** Another remarkable instance may be 
found in some circumstances attending 
the destruction of Major Mullen’s de- 
tachment by the sultan of Cod ; there is 
not B chief along the coast of Borneo or 
Uie opposite one of the Celebes unac. 
quaint^ with the sultan’s participation in 
this signal act of treachery. In the coun- 
try of Coti, man, woman, and child know 
it; there is no rajah more disliked than 
the sultan of Coti, particularly by the 
Bugia, who have twice waged war on 
him ; on an average there are not leas than 
forty -six prows great and small trading to 
European ports, the crews of which are 
all slaves, and the Dg’ragom Bugis; yet 
for the space of five yean no individual 
ever come forward to communicate the 
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facta of which they were all intimately 
acquainted ; and it is more than probable 
that the particulars of this catastrophe 
would never have become known to Euro- 
peans had not an Englislnnan contrived to 
make bis escape from Coti, where lie was 
confined ftiorethan uyear, several hundred 
miles up the river of Coti. This sccresy 
amongst themselves proceed!) not merely 
from the deep-rooted hatred they univer- 
aally bear the European character, hut 
likewise from fear of retaliation upon each 
other. 

Pergottan and its immediate neighbour- 
hood may be considered the grand focus 
of piracy ; it is the key to the Straits of 
Macassar, as ail vessels going or returning, 
in either monsoon, invariably endeavour 
to make Pulo Laut or Point Salatan, lic- 
tween wliieli places tlie entrances to the ri- 
vers are situate. During the N.E. monsoon 
all prows, whether from Boni, Macassar, 
the eastern coast of Borneo, or the western 
one of Celebes, take their departure from 
JVlandha&r Point. The latter coast for about 
*J50 miles is absolutely lined with prows 
belonging principally to three considerable 
mjahs, who act in conjunction with Kaga 
ond other pirates. Their prows may be 
seen in clusters of fifty, eighty, and 100 
(at Sudano I counted 147), laying on the 
sand at high-water mark, in parallel rows, 
and kept in an horizontal position hy poles, 
completely ready for sea. Immediately 
behind them are the enmpongs in which 
are the crews ; here likewise are kept the 
soils, gunpowder, &c. necessary for their 
equipment. On the very summits of the 
mountains, which in many parts rise 
abruptly from the sea, may be distinguish- 
ed innumerable huts ; here reside people 
who are constantly on the look-out. A 
vessel within ten miles of the shore will 
probably not perceive a single prow, yet 
in less than two hours (if the tide he high) 
she will be surrounded by some hundredii. 
Should tlie water he low they will push oil' 
during the night flood. Thus vessels are 
entrapped, and if it be calm there is little 
chance of coasting crad escaping. Sig- 
nals arc made from mountain to inoiiiitain 
along the coast with tlie utmost rapidity ; 
during the day-time by flags nttaclie<l to 
long bamboos; at iiiglit, hy fires. Each 
chief sends forth his prows, the crews of 
which in hazardous cases arc infuriated 
with opium, when they will must assuredly 
take the vessel, if she be not belter provided 
than are most Eurojiean traders, for m this 
|iarticulur spot they make the most despe- 
rate efforts, dreading an escape, by winch 
news would be immediately conveyed to 
Macassar, and signal punishment inflicted 
by the government. 

( Tu be mnlmued.) 

STLAM.VESSFI.S. 

Hii steamer Junbes, which conveyed 


the Jamesina to China (s£e p. 52), touched 
at Singapore on her 4^ bock, and thu 
following is a report dRicr passage, in- 
serted by Cnpt. Henderson, the comman- 
der, in tlie Singapore Chronicle of June 3 : 

** Left the Sandheads 1 4th March with 
the Jamesina in tow, and arrived at Sin. 
gapore on the morning of the 27th, having 
been eleven and a-half days under steam, 
and twenty hours at anchor in the Straits ; 
tlie rest under sail while cleaning boilers. 

** Ijcft Singapore noon SOth March. 
Found a strong N.E. monsoon and steady 
current the whole way. On tlie 1.3th of 
April parted company with the ship, hav- 
iiigsteained nearly all the w'ay to Lit. 14° N. 
On the 1 4th had a fresh gule from the N.E. 
with a very high sea, which obliged us to 
make sail. Ar/ived off Mtocao on the 18th 
April. 

** I.eft Macao at daylight on the 9th 
May, but from the fuel being so very bad, 
ohly reached the M.icclesfield on the 12tli. 
Took uff the paddles ami made sail on the 
1.3tli. Being calm tried the steam again, 
and managed with the help of sails to get 
to Piilo Bralla on thu 21st, where we pro- 
cured about twenty -five tons of wood, 
which burnt better than wliut we had be- 
fore, hut only lasted one day, and after a 
fruitless attempt to get dry wood at an islet 
off Pulo Tingy, were obliged to make sail, 
and arrived at Singapore at daybreak on 
tlie 2(>ti) of May.” 

The Canton Itegister of May 1 , says that 
the Fftrbest the first steniner winch had 
visited Cliina, excited, on its arrival, much 
interest amongst tlic natives. 

Wc learn that the Irrawaddy (the go- 
vernment steam -vessel despatched from 
Calcutta tu Chinn) is to he stationed in 
tlio Straits, and intended, no drub*., ns a 
means of communicating more speedily 
with the Supreme (Joverniiieiit, under 
whove immediate auspices these settle- 
ments, we expect, will he placed ere lung. 
— Sing. Chron. May 2t). 


ittalacca. 

Excise Earms^ sold in the year 1829-lK), 
and 1830-31. 

J{I2‘>-.'OT ItfJiKll 
Dm. lift- 

Opium per month 3.35 ... 4U) 

•Sjiirit 460 ... 760 

Seruu Leaf 61 ... .3‘JO 

Todtiy and Baung A5 ... 45 

Markets ; .40 ... 1-^0 

Shop and cart tax .40... 46 

Drs. 1,001 1,701 

Total increase Drs. 700 

Pork-farm was sold for 'J60 dollars per 
month. This is to he given for a native lios- 
pital. — Puwii-brukeruge-fann was hought- 
in for 15 dollars. 
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MANILLA. 

We have extracted from the Regiilro 
MercantU the following statement of tlie 
trade of Manilla for the jrear 1829 : 

Goods. Treasure. 
Drs. Dra. 

Importt in 41 Spanish vessek . . fie2,720 1 , 6(10 

Jn 78 Foreign ditto .... 971.778 396,847 

Total Imports In 1829. . . . 1.654,502 398,447 

Ditto to 1828.... 1,550,9 33 401.027 

Ktparta in 43 Spanish vessels . . 415.444 0,286 

In 88 Foreign ditto .... 982,179 ri3,{lit9 

Total Exports In 1829. .. . ],3!)7.ti23 fS,276 

Ditto in 1828.... 1,475,834 62,488 

Of the scvcnty-ciglit foreign vessels that 
entei ed Manilla during the past year, thirty- 
three were American, fourteen Knglisii, 
seven French, bix Dutcli. iive Danish, two 
Snndwieli Islanders, one Prussian, one 
llamburghcr, and five Chinese junks. 
The revenue of the cubtoms for 182P, 

was Drs. 229,115 

Ditto for 1828 227,000 


only end is to enrich itaelf at tlic expense 
of those over whom they unfortunately 
govern. 

** The new governor-general is said to 
be a man of high character, of unblumiah- 
ed reputation, and of determined pur. 
pose ; he has, moreover, the adwntage of 
mucli experience, having formerly held 
appointments during the administration of 
Daendcls; but he is not iiivchtcd with tlie 
power enjoyed by his predecessors, and 
even if he were to cl«an.sc this worse tlian 
Augean stable, it would be an Herculean 
task indeed. Any attempt to improve, 
by ameliorating the condition of the pco- 
]ile, would in all prolmbility lead to his 
recal, as the coraniissiuncr-general (acting 
not only in the name and behalf of his 
Netherlands Majesty, but iL‘ facto as the 
king himself, having brought out from 
liolliiiul hluiik p.ipcis to whieli the great 
seal of Ilollanil w.i« appended, bearing 
tiic sigti-inannal), previous to his depurtiiic 
from Java, put a \nc varmntur ’ upon all 
his doings.’* 


Principal articles exported from Ma- 
nilla during 1820 : 


Indigo manufartured. • • . 
Ditto, in a Iniuid Htate . 


Sulphur 

Ilirno de Mar. 


4'<iiroe 


Drieti shrimps 

MuUier-’o*pvarl shells. . . 

Ebony 

Soap 

Sapan-wood 

Rice, clcaiiod 

Faddy 

Hum 

Cigars 

Hides 

Guinaros (cloth) 

Ilrlrha 

Mats of Sabutan 

Hats of all Korts 

Saguranes (cloth) 

Flanks of dilTerent sorts 

l.ogK of ditto. 

Figures of various saints 


I Quintals 1,3/8 

18.431 

. . Ficnls 128,274 

9 . 1.58 

1,413 

642 

2,327 

2,71.5 

2.544 

247 

8,723 

1,887 

11,6/5 

. Cavans 114,793 

:i8.H:x) 

. Gallons 7,889 
. Amibas 4,5<I5 
...Fiecus 34.853 

22,719 

21,500 

26,1.31 

11.287 

2,248 

1,046 

502 

1,6U0 


^cthrrlanhs Sinliia. 

A letter from Java, inserted in the iS!tn. 
gapore Chrnticlc of June 3, contains bitter 
complaints respecting the government of 
the Dutch 

** A late traveller passing tlirough the 
Pontine Marshes, on his way to Home, 
asked some of the squalid inhabitants of 
that unwholesome place how they lived : 

‘ We die,’ was the emphatic reply ; and 
so do we, the British inhabitants of Java, 
but not before we have been ground to the 
eartli by the exactions and extortion of a 
rapacious and ever-changing system of go- 
vernment, if system it can be called, 
which is systematical in nothing but in- 
justice and oppression ; whose every act 
betrays meanness and littleness, and wh<»e 


TIIK LATX REr.lII.ATIOKb IlFsrCCTINr. 

FOUVICN TllAUK A'ol) THE IIUNO. 

Tlie Canton Itegulcr of May 1, says; 
** We uic happy to have an opporiuiiity of 
publishing a letter written by one of our 
commercial houses, remonstrating vvitli 
the Hong mcrclmnU on the inconsistency 
and injustice of their attempt to throw' off 
a responsibility, which tlie laws of tlie em- 
pire have hitherto brought them under for 
the protection of foreign trade, and w’.icli 
will point out the little security that is 
niforded to foreigners in their future inter- 
course with the Chinese merchants ; and 
how much that intercourse is circumscribed 
for tlio purposes of any extensive operation 
of coininerec. This address has called 
forth a document considered by the ro- 
hong as a reply, but which must rather 
confon'id our readers, when they view tlie 
appeal as coming from an individual es- 
tablishment, and the rep'y addressed to 
the general body of merchants, and giving 
quotations from a letter ns having been 
written by them. Waving any remarks 
upon this inconsistency, or upon its ge- 
neral tendency, we cannot however refrain 
from expressing our regret to see a class of 
respectable merchants dictating a conduct 
which is destructive of that delicacy and 
confidence which regular commercial trade 
has a clfum upon j and which cannot be 
pleasing to the feelings, or accord> with the 
circumstances, of more than one or two of 
their own community.” Then follows the 
letter, addressed to How-Qua, senior 
hong merchant, and the other members 
of the cohong. 

** A resjtectful Renumarance.^Oa die 
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the Micond moon of the pro- 
fit yeAiV.wc were honoured with a notifi- 
‘^ion your respectable coiisoo, 

'Whifehi in consequence of curtain edicts 
issued by tlie local autliorities of Canton, 
you had determined to coinmunicute to all 
foreigners, in the following words ; 

[Here tlie letter recites tlic passage, in 
p. 62, bc^nning, *< Hereafter, gentle, 
men.*’] 

** In acknowledging the receipt of this 
circular notification, we feel ourselves im- 
periously called upan, in justice to our 
own, and our coiKtituents* interest, to pro- 
test most solemnly against such an in- 
sidious attempt to evade the fixed laws of 
the empire, under the fliimy pretext of 
edicts issued by the local authorities of a 
distant province, which edicts are not even 
alleged to have been submitted to his 
Imperial Majesty for his approliation. 

** Having thus mode known our dissent 
from, and recorded our solemn protest 
against, this unexpected notification, we 
shall take the libcily of remarking on its, 
to us, apparent injustice. By the im- 
perial law, the hong merchants of Can- 
ton enjoy a strict monopoly of the whole 
foreign traile of the empire, and are held 
responsible, collectively and individually, 
for all debts due to foreigners by any in- 
solvent member of the cohong— they 
taking charge of the whole of his property, 
real and personal ; for the purpose of pay- 
ing first the imperial duties, or debts due 
t* the state, and secondly, the foreign 
claims— the Ciiinese creditors of insolvent 
hongs having no claim against the co- 
hong. The foreign debts have generally 
been paid, williout interest, by nnniiul in- 
stahneiits, nrising from a duty on the fo- 
reign trade, levied aiul collected by the 
coliong for that express purpose; so that, 
in fact, the coliong have, in c.ises of in- 
solvency, only returned to foreigners their 
own inoncj previously aihitrarlly levied 
on their trade. In reason and justice, 
therefore, the consoo duty, which is far 
from a light tax on foregn trade, must 
cease w'ilh the resjionsihility of the coliong. 

'* The cohong, when issuing this no- 
tire, must have ticcn aware that some of 
their members were, at that very moment, 
(Jee]>ly indebted to foreigners ; hut no no- 
tice has been given, that these debts are 
recorded in the books of the consoo, nor 
have the foreign merchants any security 
against their being refused on the plea of 
their not having been reported. 

To guard against this possible occur, 
rence, we deem it necessary to state, tliat 
we hav^ claims against more than one of 
the old hong merchants, whose names rle- 
licacy and mercantile usage forbiil us in- 
serting here which claims our books and 
other vouchers will prove, and for which we 
consider the whole cohong of old mer. 
eliunts responsible, in the event of failure. 


which a| present we have no reason to 
expect. 

** As regards fhc boAg merchants re- 
^ll^lv made, we have never tjcen suffi- 
e^tly unreasonable to expect the old 
hongs to be responsible for their debts, 
.being aware that the cohong have not only 
given notice to foreigners, but to their 
government, of their determination to the 
contrary. 

« We take this opportunity of expressing 
our surprise at the facility with which the 
local authorities have, of late years,' varied 
and dispensed with such Chinese laws as 
tend to protect foreigners in their coinmcr- 
cial intercourse, while those of an opposite 
and degrading nature have been cunsidei'- 
ed as fixed and immutable. 

« Wc remain, with respect, your most 
obedient servants, 

. “ Maoniac and Co, 

. Canlon, 24/A ^pril 1830.” 

Eejfly. — The seven senior mcrchonfs, 
Ilow-qua, Mow-rpia, Ac. to Messrs. 
Dent, Jardine, and other gentlemen ; 
dated April 27, 18.30 : 

“ A respectful notification. On the 
24th day of the 2d moon of the 10th year 
of Taou-kwang, we took the facts of the 
English chief Mr. Plowdcn and others, 
having last year reqimstetl government to 
make a change in the commercial regula- 
tions; and the regulations fixed hy the 
Governor and IIoppo, which w'ere received, 
** that hereafter foreign merchants arc not 
allowed to give excessive cretlit to hong 
mercliunts. Every year when the buying 
and selling are completed, they sluill ro- 
port to the IIoppo for his ex.iminnlion, 
whether or not tliere are nii^ lialiiiicuh due 
by hong murchaiits. If Mich report be 
made hereafter, in case of failure, these 
claims will be p.(i'l nicuiiliiig lo law; but 
if no report he m.ide, they will not be 
paid, and an nppliciitioii lo government 
also will l»e disregarded, Ac. 

*' On the Jlili of tlie ‘Jd moon, we in- 
formed jou Im letter of these things, that 
you mig.'it rommunicaie the iiirorin.ilioii 
fi» till* gentlemen of your honouralilo 
country, to onforin in every respect to 
thu new regulations. We suppo'^c ourdo- 
cunieiit has hecii examined and coriforni- 
ed to. 

«• .Now', on the -1th of the 4ih moon, we 
received your reply, saying, * 'I hat you Jn 
your former letter had said nothing about 
flaying ibc old debts of the old merchants, 
which seeiriH improper. As Ui the new 
merchants, if they should hereafter con- 
tract debts, your not octing according to 
llio former law, whicli required you to 
pay for others, seems equitable,* Ac. 

** Wc* consider that our not stating 
clearly in our former letter how the old 
ddits of the old merchants were to be 
tlcd, was really an oversight ; and wo be- 
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fora Kceived the Gorernor’i decision, say- 
ing, * Concerning debts at present owing 
by Hong merchants to foreign raerchant^ 
it is right to order the foreign mercfaams 
to make up their accounts witii the Hong 
merchants, and report the result to the 
Hoppo's office, for examination,’ ite. 
which is on record. 

Now, in public council, we baee fixed 
on a limit by which to r^iate Uie affair, 
which will prevent either side from being 
injured, and which seems sufficient to ma- 
nifest justice and equity. Whatever debts 
may have been owing by any of us to 
geutlemen anterior to sending of our letter 
on the 24th day of tbe 2d moon of tiie 
lOti) year of Taou kwang (March 18, 
1830), we beg tlut a list of tlicm may be 
made out, stating such a hong owes so 
mucli— the debt was incurred uii such a 
day, month and year, and whether for 
cargo or money lent : let each particular 
be distinctly stated. During all the 4tb 
moon of this year, it is allowed to send in 
accounts to the Hung Merchants’ Hall 
(consoo house), to liave tliem iJicre, in 
presence of tlie fiong owing the same, 
■koned, tliat all men may know 
the same, and future altercation be pra- 
vented. 

** The hong owing must then adopt 
means to pay off at the a|ipoitited time. 
If it be unable to pay off at die appointed 
dme, it is requested that gentlemen will 
at die close of tlie year, in oliedieiice to 
the regulatittns fixed by government, re- 
port* die sums not paid off, for examina- 
tion, and to prevent the nefarious bhufHing 
of turning new into old claims. 

“ Sliould any of our liongs licreaAcr 
fail, and it is found on examiiiHtion, that 
div claims were indeed antecedent to tbe 
sending of our letter on die 24th of the 
2d of tins ye.ir, and the debt was duly 
reported, we tlien doubtless ought, ac- 
cording to the former law, to pay tbe same 
by annual i natal ineiits. 

“ But, if any of the gentlemen, being 
oil terms of friendsliip with liongs, over, 
trust diem, and will nut make out a list of 
their claims, let them then liu as they 
please; only tliuae wlio do not now make 
out a list of tlieir claims, will not be paid 
by us bereafler, according to law. 

“ Uniuiig tbe above circumstances, we 
again send a letter, and pray you, bene- 
volent Senior Brediren, to make it known 
to gentlemen concerned, that they may im- 
mediately make out a list of debts owing 
to them, anterior to our letter of the 24th 
of the 2d moon of this year, and send it 
to the Hong Merchants* Hall, to be there 
preserved for examination, and to prevent 
hereafter the shuffling of new claims being 
turned into old ones. * 

*' As to claims subsequent to the date 
of our letter of the 24th of tbe 2(1 moon 

* To government BceiiM unilezBtood. 

Jour. N.S. Voi:..3. No. 11. 


of tho 10th year of Taou-kwwg. it » 
right to obey the new regulations 
hliblied by the Governor and Ht>PPO» 
not, on any account, to over-trust hong 
merchants, eitlicr with goods or money 

“ If persons do over.trust them with 
money, we most decidedly will not, as 
formerly, pay for them. 

*« Gentlemen, we must pray you to^ 
very careful, and to love youiiwlves. This 
is what we greatly hope, and for this spe- 
cial purpose we again write. 

“ Odier topics were explained in the 
former letter, and are not farther noticed 
in this. Wishing you well in every re- 
spect, we are, (Signed) How-qua, Mow- 
qua, Puan-klMM}ua, Clmiig qua, Go- 
qua, Pot-qua, lUng-qus.” 

A writer in a subsequent Begisler, re- 
marks, on these “ New Regulations," that, 

according to them, the native merchants 
have a close monopoly without any respon. 
sibility to foreigners for each other ; while 
at tbe same time the foreigner is not allowed 
to trade tilt a hong merchant becomes re- 
sponsible to government for him and his 

sKtn Anri iinlnc* tllO nrivStP affairS Of 

the merchants are made public to govern, 
ment, government will not grant the aid 
of law to a foreign creditor, for the re- 
covery of his property, in llie event of a 
hong merchant failing. And all these 
beautifully neut regulations are made by 
die sole auihority of the Governor of Can- 
ton, willioiit even reporting them to tbe 
Supreme Govcniment.” 

MISCELLAKEOtrS 

Stale of C7i(7(n— For anything tliat 
appears to the contrary, die country is 
everywhere in perfect tranquillity. The 
contents of the iVking Gazette are quite 
of a cuiiiinon-place character ; nothing 
of .my deep interest in them, eidier to 
China or to the world. £vcn atrcxrious 
prixa'i* crimes «cetn rare; at least, but 
fen aic reported to the emperor. We do 
not rctucmber so tranquil a period for a 
long time past.— Cfanten Reg.y May 1. 

Bankruia Himgs.— Manhop left Canton, 
on tbe 5lb April, on his banishment to 
£Ie, in Tartary. 

Tbe elder Ciiunqua arrived here a few 
days ago ; but the Viceroy having only 
return^ to Canton about the same time, 
nodilng lias transpired on the subject of 
his affairs. — ItM. 

Cashgar,— -Since the late rebellion, the 
Commi6sion<>r Na, formerly governor at 
Canton, established at Cashgar aind tbe 
other towns on the frontier Mandarin 
shops," for the sale of tea, and purchase 
of sheep and horses from die foreign Mo- 
hommedan tribes His successor how- 
ever, Cho-Jun-gu, has reported to die Kin- 
peror that tbe tea nmuius on hand at a 
low price, and the slieeu and borscs do not 
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(yttae in. It is Ihofftfbre ordered that the 
y ^andarin 8lio|j$ ** "be abolished, and 
Toreqin Mahommcdans be allowed a free 
trade/ under a certain surveillance of the 
^vernment officers.— j^'pril 15. 

Ei}wrtation of Treasure . — The follow- 
ing account of the export of treasure from 
Canton is given in the Register, but for 
wliat period is not stated : 


To England 

Qaleutta 

Dollars. 

659,983 

.Sycee tales. 
256,574 

2,018,023 

4(X),020 

Bombay 

2,24.3,-158 

539,298 

Sundry places 

143,941 

49,791 


5,064,805 

1,245,683 


Tlie chief of the dollars were of the 
defaced coin in circulation. 


HOSTILITIES AMONGST THE NATIVES. 

Intelligence from Fyhca, a station of 
the Church Missionary Society, in the Day 
of Islands, states that hostilities had oc- 
curred amongst the native tribes in IM.'irch 
last, which were composed by the inter- 
vention of the missionaries, and princi- 
pally of Mr. Marsden, from New South 
Wales. Mr. Marsden thtis writes 

When I arrived at the Bay of Islands, 
I found die missionaries in confciderable 
agitation: the natives were up in aims 
against one another, in great numbers. 
On tlic Cth March they had a battle on the 
opposite beach, in which it appears seventy 
were killed or wounded : their bodies 
were then lying on the beach. My arrival 
at this trying moment afforded the greatest 
relief to the missionaries, as they were in 
hopes that I should have infiuence with 
the contending tribes to make peace be- 
tween them. Messengers had been de- 
spa'tched to different parts, to their respec- 
tive friends and allies ; and it was expect- 
ed that some thonsands would be in the bay 
in a few days. Some of the chiefs imme- 
diately waited on me, and requested that I 
would intcrefere between them. Doth parties 
were equally our friends, and I was well 
acquainted with 'the leading chiefs on both 
sides. 1 promised that I would, with the 
Rev. II. Williams, visit both their camps 
tlie following morning, and hear what 
each had to say. Accordingly, early on 
tlie 9th, we proceeded to the camp of Uiose 
who had obtained the victory; they re. 
ceived us with the greatest cordiality. Wo 
immediately entered on the subject of our 
mission ; and, after a long discussion, 
which was maintained by the chiefs with 
much ardour and warmth, it was agreed 


that we should proceed to the camp of 
their enemies, and state to them the sub- 
stanceof what had taken place, llieircampa 
were about four miles apart. On our ar- 
rival, we were received with much respect 
by the chiefs ; and they were willing to 
hear any thing which we bad to advance. 
The Rev. H. Williams opened the busi- 
ness ; and, after many arguments, it was 
determined that wc should proc^ with 
one of the principal chiefs to the island of 
Maturoa, about five miles off, where a 
large body of their friends were encamped, 
and learn their sentiments ; which we con. 
sented to do, and immedi.'itcly set off for 
the island. When we arrived we found 
the beach covered with war-ranoes, and 
natives prepared fur action. Wu stoppl'd 
sonic hours with this parly ; many of the 
chieft spoke with much force and dignity, 
but yielded to our wishes so far, that 
we were aiithoriaed to proceetl to their 
enemy’s camp, and tp make some friendly 
propositions to them. After these matters 
were arranged, wo returned home about 
nine o'clock in the evening. Tlic terms 
of peace are not yet finally settled. I 
have been negociatiiig for peace ever since 
my arrival, and 1 hope it will shortly be 
accomplished I am not under much con. 
cern fur the inissioiiarics, as all parties are 
most friendly towards them; hut they 
have never had such a trial before — tliey 
have lived in much peace until now. I 
thing when this difference is settled it will 
citend their influence far and wide ; many 
of the distant chiefs will see w ho and w hat 
they are, and what their object is." 

Of the cause of these iinliuppy distur- 
bances Mr. Marsden adds:— 

'I1ic origin of this present war pro- 
ceeds from the most infamous roniluct of 
the master of u whaler. 'Flic t’biefs con- 
tended, that as the war did not originate 
with them, but with an European, the 
£uro|>enns were answerable for all the 
conscsiuenccs, ns a nation ; they wished to 
know what satisfaction wc would give 
them for the loss of their friends who had 
been killed— it was their right to demand 
satisfaction, and it was just that tlie Euro- 
peans sliuuld give it ; it was not their own 
quarrel. 1 replied, that all I could do 
was to write to England to prevent the re- 
turn ol tlie master to New Zealand, 'llicy 
requested that I would not dotliis; they 
wislied to get him into their possession, 
which they would do should he return, 
and then they would take satisfaction 
Uiemsclvra. The immoral conduct of some 
of Uie whalers is dreadful." 

Peace was finally ratified on tlie Ifltli 
March. The natives speak of it as made 
by the Europeans ; and Mr. Matrsdeii’s 
presence seems to liave accelerated it. 
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9u»trala»ia. 

SWAN RITER. 

Letters have been received from this 
quarter, dated the Sd of May, which is 
some time in advance of our lost informa- 
tion. Ttie accounts they give of tlie pro- 
gress of tlie settlement are, upon the whole, 
favourable. Another river had been tlia- 
covered about twenty miles from Cape 
Naturalist. Tliere was an island at its 
entrance which aflforded protection, and 
about twelve fe.l water on the bar, over 
which a vessel of 120 tons had readily 
passed. Tin* soil in its neighbourhood 
was well spoken of, and the Governor, 
with a party of settlers, sailed on the 29th 
April for the new discovery, to ascertaiti 
tlie nature of the advantages it was said to 
offer. The town of Freemantle was in- 
creasing rapidly ; already upwards of ffflty 
substantial houses had** been erected, and 
others were in progress of building. The 
climate, so far, hail proved healthy, and 
those who were disjjoscd to industry 
seemed to entertain no doubt of ultimate 
success. Money and labour apiieared to 
be the only requisites. A plentiful sup- 
ply of all necessaries was expected from 
Sydney and Hobart Town. Meanwhile 
prices continued high. 

IMPORTANT OlSCOVKRV THE HIVXHS. 

A letter, which has appeared in the Lon- 
don papers, announces the solution of tlie 
problein relative to the termination of die 
great interior rivers of Australia, by the 
discovery of Captain Sturt. 

This gentleman set out, tow'ards the end 
of 1829, to examine the Murrumbidgec, a 
large river taking its origin in the south- 
ern mountains beyond Argyle, and run- 
ning westerly towards the interior in a 
line with die Lachlan. In .January be em- 
barked on the waters of the Murruni- 
bidgee, and followed their course until 
they fell into those of a much larger river, 
which received the waters of another stream 
flowing from the eastward, concluded to 
be the Darling, discovered in his last ex- 
pedition. Tliese united streams, which he 
named the Murray, flowed dirougli a chan- 
nel of 100 yards wide and 12feetflecp: 
the banks covered with verdure, and clothed 
with timber. On the 2d of February he 
passed under cliffs of a volcanic origin, 
and immediately afterwards entered a lime- 
stone country, of most singular formation. 
The river, at the point he reached on the 
3d of February, was 400 yards in width, 
with a depth of 20 feet of water. The 
cliffs gradually ceased, and gav^place to 
undulating^ and picturesque hills, at the 
base of which extended alluvial flats of the 
richest soil. On tlie 8th, land could not 
be discovered, at the end of a reach which 
had been gained^ by reason of the high 


reeds, but gentle hills continuedrto form 
the left bank. 

On ascending an eminence. Captain 
Sturt discovered that he was about to enter 
an extensive lake, stretching away to the 
S.W,, in which direction the line of water 
met the horixon. 'rbis lake, or estuary, as 
it proved, about 60 miles in length, by 
about SO or 40 in width, was passed in a 
boat; but on the 9ih, its further progress 
was impeded by mud flats and shoals. 
Captain Sturt, consequently, landed, and 
proceeded along the margin of Uie estuary 
to the southward and eastward, until he 
reached its entrance from the sea. He 
found that he had made the coast at En- 
counter Bay, a little to die south, and 
westward of the Gulf of St. Vincent, in 
lat. 35° 25' 15", long. 139° 40'. The good 
fortune which attended him in his passage 
across the lake accompanied him on his 
return, and the evening of the day pn 
which he left the coast he had again reach- 
ed dm entrance of the Murray— his return 
from the sea to the depot occupying 39 
days. 

Tlie mountain natives were found to be 
a very superior race in symmetry and mus- 
cular power to those of the low country ; 
the latter appearing generally diseased and 
emaciated, die prevailing complaint being 
a scabby eruption over Uieir bodies. The 
low-country natives were, however, infi- 
nitely more numerous than those of the 
mountains, subsisting principally on fish, 
with which the rivers abounded ; the Ba- 
thurst cod being the most common. The 
similarity in appearance, in dress, imple- 
ments, in pipe-clay embellishments, and 
in language, identified these western na- 
tives widi those of the eastern coast; the 
dialect of the mountain and low-country 
natives varying, however, considerably. 
It is now found, Indeed, as far as exami- 
nation has extended, that die same radical 
language extends over the whole of the 
Australian continent, varying only like 
the of oUicr countries. Comfortable 
dweiling-huts and superior implements 
seemed to argue a greater degree of civili- 
xatiun on the part of the natives of the 
l>arling over the wandering tribes in the 
other portions of the continent: a net 
of excellent workmanship being found 
stretched over the river where it was seve- 
ral hundred feet broad. The party hod on 
abundant supply of ftsli as diey proceeded;, 
the rivers seeming to swarm with them, 
and the whole surface of the lake being 
covered widi their dead bodies. The na- 
tives of the various tribes with which die 
travellers came in contact, uniformly di*- 
played the most friendly feeling whenever 
an introduction was secured from a neigh- 
bouring tribe. Even, however, when an 
introduction could not be obtained, the 
curiosity of many of the savages to examin e 
more closely our travellers was quite irre- 
sistible, cither advancing cautiously with 
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the univerial emblem of peace, a green 
bougli, OP, dodging inquisitively, from 
tree to tree, with many an imploring ges- 
ture and whining exclamation of v»:>o-tiwo- 
woo, would close gradually upon the party, 
often, in spite of all tlieir pretended me. 
naccs to keep them at bay. Iron was the 
article most coveted, one of the guides 
frequently pressing to his bosom a toma- 
hawk presented him, with an expres^on of 
the same fondling delight that a father 
would a favourite babe. Tlic most capti- 
vating plan for gaining the good graces of 
those savages was by grimacing and cut- 
ting nil manner of antics before them, 
while the most successful in alluring to an 
interview, when shy in approaching, was 
by taking no notice of them, when by de- 
grees they would draw nearer and nearer, 
and finally slip in, one by one, among the 
European group. An uitibrellu suddenly 
jerked out, threw the whole moh prostrate 
in a perfect agony of terror, which was 
quickly converted into mirth on perceiv- 
ing the jocularity of their white friends on 
the subject, and that neither boiie^ were 
broken nor blood spilt. 


crapr of <Soo& Iftopr. 

SurREMK CouHT, July IG& 17. 

Mnckay v. Tins was an action 

by William Macdonald Mackay, E^q , a 
magistrate of the colony, against Doctor 
Philip, for a libel againt the plaintiff, con- 
tained in the lichearchen tn South Africa ^ 
published in England by Doctor IMiilip. 

'I'bc ti ial occupied the whole of the Ifilli, 
and the report of it fills several consecu- 
tive numbers of the Cammrrcial Jdecr- 
tvier. On the ensuing day, the ccurt 
gave a unanimous judgment in favour of 
the plaintiff', with £*200 damages and costs. 

Mr. Justice Kekevnch said, that where 
the writing does not cast a general iinpu. 
tttion against the laws, but charges the in. 
dividual in his official capacity, (not oh- 
li^uely and ambiguously, but directly,) 
with specific acts of cruelty, oppression, 
and corruption, and holds him out to the 
world as a cfaiuacter debased by acts of 
moral turpitude, witliout a tittle of proof, 
the words will not hear a double inter, 
pretatioii, and he could not but consider 
the case as one of a flagrant and atrocious 
nature. He could not fora moment sup- 
pose that tfie superintciidant of the Mis- 
sions fA the London Mnsiunary Society, 
that a man of bis high calling, could de- 
signedly, and with premeditation, pub- 
b'sh^ and circulate a slanderous libel 
against any human being ; but it appeared 
so him that the reverend defendant, in liia 
^lusiaatic seal to espouaaalie cause and 
w the mm of what ha conceivad 
to be an ii^red and opprassed race of 


pMplc, lias f through the misguidance of a 
friend, no less sealous and enthusiastic 
than himself) defamed and traduced the 
character of the plaintiff, for which injury 
the plaintiff is clearly entitled to demand 
satisfaction, by an appeal to the laws of 
his country. 

Let me here advert to a discrepancy 
which appears in the statement made in 
the Preface of the Researches in South 
A/rica, and an affidavit which has been 
filed by the author of that work, the de- 
fendant in the present action. In p. 12 
of tliat Preface it is stated that - * In laying 
before the public the oppressions of the 
native tribe, to obtain for them the protec- 
tion of the British Government, for rea- 
sons which must be satisfactory to tho 
friends of the different missionary socie- 
ties in this country, and to tlieir worthy 
agents in Africa, I have foiiml it iivccs. 
sary to confine the proofs of my allega- 
tions to facts and dbcuiiicnts in my own 
possession, and to what has come under 
my own observation.* And yet, in the de. 
fendaiit’s affidavit of 17tli Deceniher last, 
he swrears that the statement contained in 
the liook, particularly dcscrilicd in the de- 
claration, and conijilained of by the plain- 
tiff^ was commiinicntcd to him (the de- 
fendant) bv Tliomus Pringle, Ksq. 'J'liat 
the defendant, at the time he made this 
affidavit, was not acquainted with the 
names of the Hottentots meant or alluded 
to in the said statement. I have only to 
remark, that both these statements connot 
he correct, and that courts do occasion- 
ally meet with persons who, unintention- 
ally, I am charitably disposed to believe, 
can w’riie one thing and swear another; 
but I have no hesitation in saying that, 
unless the defendant were ready to sub- 
stantiate bis charges at the time he pub- 
]i»lied the alleged lilnd, he ought to have 
acted with more prudence end caution 
than he appears to have Hone, or at least 
with less indiscretion, and not have made 
them at all. No doubt he confidently 
supposed his witnesses would be able to 
fortify and confirm his case ; but, unfor- 
tunately for tlie defendant, it broke down 
in the course of their examination, and he 
must ukc the legal reeponsibility that rnay 
follow (let it be what it may) upon him- 
self, in having published against tlie plain- 
tiff charges os libellous as can well be 
imegined. I need not wade through the 
evidence to point out the falsehood of the 
passages set forth and alleged to be li- 
lielloua in the dcclaiation, because, after 
the cogent observaiiomi that have alroady 
liecn made on every part of that evidence, 
it must be obvious to the meanest under- 
standing that the attempt to sustain the 
plea has prosed abortive, and has bwn 
attended with as complau a failon of jus- 
tifleation, or legal escuie, os ever was ex- 
hibited in a court justice.** 
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REGISTER. 


fiFaUutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 

OUDEllS. 

huidenVb v&cort at katmamdroo. 
Fort JVdliutn, March 26 , 18;50. — The 
Governor-general in Council has been 
pleased to fix the permanent establishment 
of the Rcsideiit’a £^curt at Katmandhoo, at 
one company of the following strength, 
from the 1 st of May next : 1 soobadar, 1 
jemadar, 5 havildarb, 5 uui^'ks, 2 buglers, 
and eighty sepoys. 

The officer commanding the resident's 
escort in Nypal will continue to draw as 
heretofore the monthly allowance of 100 
rupees, which suin includes command 
money, and compensation for stationery, 
and repair of arms, &c. 

SAMBAS, HATRASS, AST) COLOMBO TRIZB 
MOVEYS. 

Fort U'llUnm, AprU. 3C 1830 — The 
time limited by the Act Lst and 2d of Geo. 
IV. for the reccijit of all claims to Mures 
in the Sambas, ilatrass, and Colomito 
Prize Mone}S having expired, the llight 
Hon. the Govcriior-gcncrdl in Council is 
pleased to direct the prize committee ap- 
pointed fur tlic investigatiun of such claims 
to close their proceedings, and to forward 
to governincnt the appropriation statements 
required by the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors. 

liis Lordship in Council further directs 
that any sliares of the above-mentioned 
prize monies renuining undisbursed in 
the hands of individuals, or in deposit 
with paymasters, be immediately remitted 
to tlic gencr.ll treasury, with lists of the 
parties on whose account the same have 
been received, forwarding duplicate of 
such lists for the information of tlie gene- 
ral prize committee at the presidency. 

ALLOWANCE OF ASSISTANT SURGROMB AT- 
TACKBD TO FOREIGN RESIDENCIES. 

Fort WUliam, Majf 14, IS^O.^'Dic 
Governor. General in Council is pleased to 
resolve, that the allowance of assistant 
surgeons atiaclied in their medical capa- 
city to Foreign Residencies and Political 
Agencies, be red'uced firoiii 680 to 500 so- 
nat rupees per mensem : this rule is not 
to alftct present incumbents. 

BRITISH OFFICERS IN THE SERVICE OF HIS 

highness the rajah of NAGPORB. 
Fort WUliam, Majf 21, 1830 — In con- 
formity with a resolution passed by go- 
vernment in the political department, the 


Gpvernor- General in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the llritish officers of the 
Bengal establishment, now in the service 
of his highness the Rajah of Nagpore, be 
withdrawn from that service on the 1st 
proximo, and placed at the disposal of bis 
£xc. tlie Commander-in-chief. 

MOORSIIEDABAD PROVINCIAL BATTALION. 

Fort William, June 4, 18f.O. — The Gc- 
vernor- General in Council directs, that 
the Moorshedabad Provincial Battalion be 
reduced on the Ist proximo, agreeably to 
detailed instiuctions, with wiiicb the officer 
commanding tlie corps will be furnished. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. LEWIS. 

Head- Quarters, CalruUa, April 16, 1830. 
— At a ICurripL'aii General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Meerut on the 11th Jan. 
1830, of which Colonel J.is. Cassidy, of 
li.M. 31st Uegt., is president, Lieut. Al. 
fred I.ewis, of the 32d regt. N.I., w'as 
arraigned on the following charges:— 

Ist. With having, on the 
evening of the 7th Oct. 1829, at the mess 
tabic of the 4th regl. L.C., at Meerut, in 
presence of several officers, drank to such 
excess as to lose the power of self-control ; 
and with having, then and there, under 
the influence of such exccb« upon hir , ap- 
plied grossly abusive language to Capt. P. 
J. Leith, of II. M. 49th Foot, 

2d. Willi having, on the evening of the 
Dili Oct. 1829, at a party assembled at the 
quarters of Lieut, .md Adj. C. C. J. Scott, 
32d regt. N.I., behaved in a most riotous, 
indecorous, and disgraceful manner, ad- 
dirsbiiig himself with outrage and gross 
)>er.siaial abuse to Lieut. \Vm. "W. Apper- 
ley, 4lb regt. L.C. 

’3d. W’'ith having, on the same occasion, 
lifter the party broke up, gone to the quar- 
ters of Lieut. Appcrlcy, of the 4th L.C., 
and there outrageously assaulted and struck 
Cornet Knox, of the said regiment ; and 
further, in a disgraceful manner, offered 
abuse and manual contest to the said Lieut, 
Apperley. 

Such conduct being scandalous and in- 
famous, and unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision 

Itfnding.— The court are of opinion that 
Lieut. Alfred Lewis, S?d N.I., is, 

On the Ist charge, guilty. 

On tli&,j2d charge, guilty. 

On th^ dd cliarge, guilty, with 9V^p- 
tion of ** outiHgntNi^ , ^i^RuUing and 
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striking Cornet Knox," of which the court 
acquit him. 

llie court also find Lieut. AlfVed Lewis, 
33d regt. N.I., guilty of conduct scanda- 
lous and infamous, and unbecoming the 
character of an oflScer and a gentleman. 

Senttnice . — The court do, tlierefore, sen- 
tence tlie prisoner, Lieut. Alfred ]..ewis, 
S2d regt. N. I., to be discharged the ser- 
vice. 

JRevised Ending and sentence. — The 
court, having re-considered their original 
finding and sentence, do adhere to the 
same. 

Not confirmed, 

(Signed) Daliioitsik, 

Commander-in-chief. 
Remarks by his Esc. the Right lion, the 
Commander-in-chief. 

It appearing doubtful from the proceed- 
ings, whether nn apology was not offered 
and ncceptetl for the iii.sult specified in the 
first charge, and a reprimand expressed on 
the whole, the Commander-in-chief being 
at the same time disposed to believe, with 
several of the witnciises, that Lieut. Lewis 
suffered at the moment under a temjiorary 
aberration of mind, bis Excellency has 
not confirmed the sentence; trusting that 
Lieutenant Lewis will guard against the 
recurrence of excess, and afiford no further 
cause of complaint against the general 
propriety of bis conduct. 

'llie Commander-in-chief cannot recon. 
cile the opinions of the medical officer 
with the course he adopted towards Lieut. 
Lewis; it appearing to liis Excellency, 
that the force and violence pursued on the 
occasion adverted to, could only he con- 
sistent with an impression of temporary 
derangfineiit, whiitevcr were the cause. 

Lieut. Lewis is to he released from ar- 
rest and to return to his duty, 

LICUT. rowf,E. 

f/ead- Quarters, Calcutta, ytpril 1 7, 1 B30. 
—At a European General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Benares, on the 5tli March 
1830^ of wbicli Lieut. Col.T. Murray, of 
the 30th regt, is president, Lieut. Henry 
Fowle, of tlie 44tii N.I., was arraigned 
on the fallowing charge-.— 

CAcrrge.— ^''ith scandalous conduct, tin- 
becoming the charseter of an officer and a 
gentleman, in having, at Dinapore, on the 
night of the 15th Sept. 1839, when in 
conversation witli an officer of Uie 43d 
re^. N.I., at the mess table of H.M. 13th 
Light Infantry, falsely asserted that Major 
Tullocb, ofthe 43d rest. N.I., hod cheat- 
ed him (Lieut Fowle) out of 1,500 ru- 
pees ; and further, in the same conversa- 
tion, iprossly calumniated the character of 
tlie said Major Tullocb, and applied to 
him a roost abusive epitfaM. 

Upon which charge Uie court came to 
the following 

Finding . — The court, having maturely 


•Calcutta, [Nov. 

weighed and considered what has been 
brought fortli on the prosecution, as well 
as what has been adduced on the defence, 
are of opinion, that the prisoner, Lieut 
Henry Fow-lc, of the 44th regt N. 1., is 
guilty of all and every part of the crime 
laid to 111 h charge, with the exception of 
the words “ and applied to him a most 
abusive epithet.” 

Sentence . — The court, having found 
the prisoner guilty of tlie crime laid to 
his charge, with the above exception, do 
sentence him, the said Lieut. Henry Fowle, 
of tlic44ili regt. N. I., to be dismissed the 
service of the Hoii. Company. 

Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) DAi.iiousxE, 

Com niandcr-in - chief. 

Remarks hy the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander- iii-cliicf. 

Had Lieut. Fowle rested his defence on 
tlic absence of malice, and on tlie confid- 
ing and convivial character of tb<' place 
and time, when his observations regard- 
ing Major Tulloch fell from him, under 
which circumstances there might lia\e been 
a latitude of expression, his judgment at 
other times would have disapproved, the 
Commander-in-chief might have accepted 
the assertion of Lieut. Fowle, that his Ian. 
guage was more qualified than declared hy 
the witness, who chose to repeat It ; hut 
l.icut. Fowle, on his trial, has caimly and 
odvisi'dly reiterated his charge of Major 
Tulloch's defrauding him ; this is proved 
to be without the least foundation, and has 
justly hroiiglit on liini the punislimcnt the 
court has awarded. 

The Cuinniander-in-rhief excepts from 
his confirmation the opinion of the court, 
on a circumstance which occurred at Java, 
on the character of whitli his Excellency 
declares no juilgmcnt, but which csidciilly 
had neither its origin nor aggravation from 
I-ient Fowle. 

Lieut. I'owle is to be struck olT the 
strengtli of tlic army from the dale on 
which lliis order may be publisliixl at Be- 
nares, and will pnxrced without delay to 
Fort William; and on his arrival there tlie 
Tow n.major will be pleased to take the 
necessary steps for providing Mr. Fowle 
with a passage to England. 

can. BOUKOIBI7. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, jtjvil 26, 1B90. 
— At a European general court martial as- 
sembled atlknareson the 5ih April 1830, 
of which Lieut. Col. T. Murray, of the 
.SOtb regt. is president, Capt. JamesBour- 
dieu, of the 43d N.I., was arraignedon 
the following charge : 

CAorge.- With scandalous conduct, un- 
becoming tlie character of an officer and a 
gentleman, and highly prejudicial to 
order and military discipline, in tbo 
lowing imtanoM, ns. 
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1st. In iMvingy at various times, in tlio 
years 1828 and 1829, and particularly in 
the months of Feb. and Sept. 1829, grossly 
calumniated the professional character of 
Major Tulloch, of the same regiment, his 
superior officer, with a malicious intent to 
injure the said Major Tulloch. 

2d. In having in a public letter, dated 
» Benares, Oct. lOtli, 1829,” addressed by 
the adjutant of the 43d regt. N.I., attri- 
buted to Lieut. Henry Fowle, of the 44th 
regt. N.I., a particular calumny, obtain- 
ing against Major 'rullocb : whereas Capt. 
Bourdicu had himself communicated such 
calumny to Lieut. Fowle.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Fmiling. ~^Thc court having maturely 
weigher! and considered the evidence, to- 
gether with what the prisoner has urged in 
his defence, are of opinion, as follows : 

On the first instance, not guilty. 

On the second instance, nit guilty. 

And do, therefore, acquit him. 

Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) Dai.iioijsi«, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Capt. Bourdicu is to he released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

April 27. Mr. W. R. Kennswsy, reewter ofslllah 
court and asAlatant to magidlrate at Cawnpore. 

Map 11. Mr. JameH Fraser, judee and magis- 
trate of northern division of liuiidlccund. 

Mr. ♦Stewart Paxton, magistrate of district of 
Cawnpore. 

Mr. (loorge Shakespear, assistant to magistrate 
and to collector of Moorshedahad. 

June 1. Mr. R. C. Halkctt. register of xillah 
court at Punicah. 

Mr. G. H. Smith, ditto ditto at Saharanpore. 


--Supemum. Lieut. J. G. Campbell brought on 
eSbctlve strength of r^. 

Lleut.E. C. Archboid, 8thL.C., sub. assist, com. 
en., permitted to resign his app. In commissariat 
epaitment. 

Capt.W.R.L. FaithRill. 43il NJ., at his own 
request, trarsf. to Invahd estab. 


Head-Quartm, April 20, 1830.— Lleut.col.T. 
Galloway removed from 40th to 10th N.l. 

LieuLcol. G. WUliamsoo (new pram.) posted to 
46th Nals 

April 82.— Ens. S R. Tlckell app. to do duty 
wim 68th N.l. at Dlnapore. 


Fort WiUiam, April 28.— Cadets of Infantry 
F. W. Home. G. J. Brletzeke, H. S. .Stewart, and 
Gen. Dalston, admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Artillerp Re/rt. 2d-1.icut. E. P. Master to be 1st 
lieut. from 24th May IH2;), v. G.D. Scott resigned. 
—Supemum. 2d-Llcut. E. G. Austin brought on 
cflbctive strength of regt. 

Uith iV./. Cant. H. E. Peach to he major, and 
Lieut. C. G. Macan to be capt. of a company, 
from Llth Sept. 1829. in sue. to W. Bertram re- 
tired —Supemum LleuUArch.Balderston brought 
on effective strength of regt. 

4.3d N.i. Lieut. VV. G. Lennox in be rapt, of a 
romiumy, from 23(1 April 18.30, v. W. H. L. Faith- 
full. trans. to Invalid estab. — Supemum. Lieut. 
A. H. Duncan brought on eflbctivo strength of 
regt. 

Assist. Surg. John Coulter to lie surg., v. James 
Grierson retired, with rank from l)th Dec. IH^, v, 
R. Paterson, M.D., dec. 

Messre. Alex. Macdonald and M. Richardson, 
M.D., admitted on estabi aa aaBi8t.surgenna. 

April 3(>. Analst.surg. F. Ilartt app. to medical 
duties of civil station of Gow alpara in Assam. 

Lieut. W. B.'irtlett, GUth re^., transferred to 
pension estab. at hla own request. 


Head-fjuartere, April ia30.— Surg. C. Ray 
removed from 4Hth to 45th N.l— -Surg. W. Dwby 
leinoved from 45th to 48th N.L 

Atnril2R — Patna Prov. Bat. Lieut. Chas. Wynd- 
hum, .3.^11 N.I., to lie adj., v. Barberie appointed 
to the stud department. 

April 29— Lieut. J. Bracken to act aa adl. to 
29th N.l. dunng absence, on leave, of Lieut. 
Sim]Hson. 

Mugh Sebiindp rorpe — Local LfeuL J. Duff to 
bead)., V. Martin app. adJ. to 52d N.l. 


Political Department. 

April 23. Capt. 11. A. Montgomorie, a principal 
assistant to agent of Governor-General, and com- 
missioner in Saugur and Nerbudda territory. 

General Department, 

April 23. Mr. James I.can, assistant to joint ma- 
gistrate ' and to collcrtor of land revenue of 
northern division of Moradabod. 

Territorial Department. 

April 13. Mr. F. Macnoghten, assistant to sub- 
treasuicr. 

Map 25. Mr. 11. /■ Palmer, deputy collector of 
land revenue imd customs at Meerut. 


Fort WiUiam, Map 7*— Supemum. Lieut. J. H. 
Rice brought on ettbetive strength of 44th N.L, 
from 27th April 1839, v. H. Fowle dismissed ser- 

VML. 

t'adi-ts of Infantry J. T. Harwood. H. T. 
Combe and W. W. btcer admitted on estab., and 
prum. to ensigns. 

Head-Guartert, Map 3.— l6rA N.J. Lieut. D. F. 
Evans to be adj., v. Macan prom. 

Map .W Lieut. Y. Lamb to art as intern, and 
qu. mast, to .list N.l., during absence of Lieut. 
Somerville; dat^ 7th April. 

Afffj/ a— Ens. L. Ross, C8th N.l., to officiate as 
adj. to Patna prov. bat. from Ist May 1 order dated 
26th AprU. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort miltam. Afrit 20, 1830.— AsslstSurg. M»r. 
Bramley. placed In medical charge of Governor- 
General's Body Guard until further orden. 

AprU 2X—Cavatrp. LleuLcol. Harry Thomson, 
to M coU ftom 1st Dec. 1829, v. W. D. H. Knox, 
dec.— Mqj. Chas. Fitagerald, to be lleuLooL, ftom 
1st Dec. 1889, V. Thomson, prom. 

ffiA L.C. Capt. R. W. .Smith to be major, and 
Lieut. Bruce Roxburgh to be cant, of a troop, 
from let Dec. 1029, in sue. to C. FiUgerald, prom. 


Fort William, Map 14. — Capt. and Deputy 
Assist. Adj. Gen. Bayldon to be on assist. a4}. gen. 
on establishment, in sue. to Capt. James, per- 
mitted, at hii own request,'to rcsi^ the situation, 
Capt. W. Turner, major of brigade to troopi at 
Agra, to bea deputy assist, adj. gen. to complete 
estab., V. Bayldon. 

Head-Quartore, Map a— Lieut, and Ad). J. H. 
CrMgie tn ect as lnterp.and qminast to ^ N.I., 
during lUnesi of Lieut. Scott ; date of ovder STth 
Apr. 

Aswst. Surg. James Blackwood appointed to 80th 

riolo 



IM 


RegjiiUr, 

irg David Brown app. to 

night Infantry. 

W. Steer app. to do duty with <Dd N.I., 
at Beihampoce. 

May 11.— Colonel J. Tombs removed from 6th 
toflthL.C. 

Colonel H. Thompaon and Lleuteol, C. File, 
gerald (new proma.), both appointed to 6th L.C. 

Lieut. S. Nash to act ns Intarp. and qu. mast, to 
4th L.C,. ^ring absence of Lieut. Lowth ; date 
of order dOm April. 


PM ^UHam, May SI.— 48M N.I. Supeniuin. 
Bns. W. R. Barnes brought on eflbctive strength 
of r^gt.» V. A. Napier dec. 

66<h N.f. Ens. Sam. Brown to be lieut., v. 
A. B. S. Kent retired, with rank flrom S7th May 
1838, V. R. Delamain prom.— Siipernuni. Lieut. 
F. Seaton and bupenium. Ens. J. H. Tilson 
beoui^t on effective strength of regt. 

Capt. C. H. Marley, invalid estab., to be fort 
adJ. of Buxar, v. Field. 

Cadets of Infantry A. H. Ross. A. Martin. G. P. 
Whish, and R. N. Raikes, admitted on cstabiish- 
ment. 

AfopSS.— Mrlor Geo. Bristow, brigade major of 
H.M. troops, Fort Wiiiiuin, to be an aloede* 
comp on personal staff* of Uoveniot>General ftoin 
Ist Marcli. 


Lieut. James Ramsay, Jith N.I., to be a tub- 
iBut. com. general, to fill a vacancy in dejiart* 


38.— .Assist. Surg. Thos. Spens, M.D., to 
attend on l.ur(l Bis<lioii of L'alrutta. throughout 
viaitation about to be uiidertaken by his Lordship. 

4tA L.C. Cornet Thos. Quin to be licut. from 
81st Nov. 18JK, i.li. r. Maiintoili ntrutk otl 
•trength of army (hailiig entered civil service!. — 
Supernum. Cornet M. R. Onslow brought on ef- 
fective strength of regt. 

£M jV.L CapL H. A. MiniUiomeric to be major, 
and Lieut. Ht'm. Cunway to be capt. of a conip., 
from 12th Feb. luatl, lu sue. to W. Ueiling dec.— 
buiiernum. Lieut. G. Maumltuu brought on eft'ec- 
tJve strength of r^t. 

Lieut J. D. Douglas, 2M N.I., second in com- 
maod of 3d local ht^, to be a brigade major mi 
estabb, V. Turner app. a dciiuly assuL odj. gcii. 

AmIsL Surg. J. J. Boswell, Petiang estab., traiui- 
foxed to Bestgal pcesKlenry. 

Mr. Wm. Ubwles admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgenn. 


Fort ll'ifiiom, Ji/d^ 31, 1H3U In conformity 

with iiihtructions rcu'ivcd from ttie llun. itie 
Court (if Directors, the proiuotiun to the rank of 
Ifd-licutcmant, roniet, and cuMgii of the under- 
mentioned gentlemen, is hereby lanrelled : 

ArtxUwy. Thos. Gray, lu. Tiiubrf-ll, W. K. 
Warner, K. O. Percival, Chas. .Stewart, Chas. 
Boulton, A. Jlulrhiriiion and Henry .\pperley. 

Cavalry. W. H. Hepburnc, U. J. Ilawthnnie, 
J. U. M^kt, Jaa. Irving, C. It. II. < hristic, K. 
W. ClUlbrd, K. J. Rohiiisoii. C. A. Kiiaui, S. F. 
Macmulien, C.U.lJecher,aiid J. \. D. Fe-tguMcni. 

I^fantru. Henry WAiidliain, W. 11. Jlyves, It. 
C. Pennington. E. &. J. ChamjHrvys, 'I hijs, 
Smith. Douglaa Seaton, RobL 'rfuiufiur, F. t>. 
P. M. Dixon, John Guise, W. E. LutOr, C. i. 
Bniere, J. II. Garrett, Jaa. Duncan, W. A. Cooke, 
John Bmith, S. R. Tickell. J. r. Aldcrsur:, A. N, 
M. MacGr^r, David Lunisden, A. J. Vi. Ilaig, 
Chao. Swlntran, J. D. Broughton, J. S. DmldMin, 
Robt. ThomiMoti, J. Hawks, Dat id Rarnsav, 
J. S. Banks, floliert *haw. lOdw. Magtuv, It. i,. 
George, M. A. Bignell, C. J. Harrhon, F. V>. 
Horne, G. J. Britacke, II. 8. .Stewart, (ieo. Dal- 
J. T. Harwood, H. T. Combe, and W. W. 


JJM mitlam, Junv 4.— Lieut. F. B. Corfleld, 
a»h N.Ij, to be adJ. of Calcutta native militia, v. 
Lieut. Sherer, nominated to stud. 

J. Berwick. M.D., app. to m«- 
Buidwan. v/coultw. 

P«^ to iwk of surgeon. 

app. to medical du- 
Hti of Mvll autlon of Bmthoom, v. Dr. Bcrwlak. 


CaleuUa. [Not. 

Salinont 
odChai. 

CadaU L. T. Forrest, John MotrlsBan, andW. 
H. L. Bird admitted on establishnient. 

Messrs. H. J. Thornton, Coll MacIntyre, and D. 
MarNab, M.D., admitted on estab. as assist, sur- 
geons. 

Infiintri/. Mi^or Alex. Brown tobelleuLcol., v 
J. W. Blackney retired, with rank from 13th Amil 
18311. V. St. J. Heard retired. 

Right Wing Europ. Rtgt. Cant. Robert Ledllo 
to be major, and Lieut. Geo. Warren to be capt. 
of a cump.. from 18th April In sue. to A. 
Brown prom -Supernum. Lieuflv. O.Nioolay 
brought on c^tlve strength ef rcgL 

8d N.I. Ens. R 
31st May 1B3 o, v. 

Ena. Jaa. Giflbrd 
regt. 

CJth N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt F. Jenkina to 
he capt. of a comp., from 20th April IHKi, v. F. 
W. Frilh dec.— Suiiemum. Lieut. Chas. CorflekI 
brought on eflbctive strength of regt. 

Cant. Jenkins placed at disposal of Commander- 
In-chief for regimental duty. 

Cadet of Engineers Wm. Abercrombie admitted 
on estab , and prom, to 2d-lleut. 

Cadet of Infantry II. D. Walker admitted on es- 
tablishment. 

Messrs. E. H. AlMngham, Robt. W'ashbniirn, 
and Peter McCallum admitted on estab. as ajoui. 
aurgeons. 

Hvad-Quarterji, June I.— M lAienl Hivin'. Lieuf. 
Edw. Mende, fiSth N 1., and aiij. of M Local 
Horse, to be 3d in coiuinAiul, v . Douglas. 


.N. M 
W. Murrayi 
brought 


acLaanrUitbt 
lunw?i^ 
u on dihetivi 


IkuL, from 
-Supernum. 
ive strength of 


Mich. 

mitted on satabUohment. 


O.P. 


Hqgge, 


rst 


RiVtirnirl to itutv, from Major II. 

Peach, littli V.I — ‘•urg. \\ . iMrby -(’.ipi. II. De- 
laiiuain, (iliih N.I.— Kn«. C. F. Triiwcr. JAth \.I. 
—Lieut. I’ol. C, J. Duieton, .'BUh N.L— I apt. 
.Mfx. linrkburch, 4(ith N.i.— Livut. and llri>\. 
Capt. J. II. MidiUetcin, nriillery — 1 ieui. W. J. 
Syiiioiiji, ditto.— ('apt. II. B. llamWrson, Hth N.I 
— t apt. E. S. Ilnwkin*., .•Will N.I.— Ist-LieulK. It. 
G. M’fiicgor. John Fordver, and F. K. B.'UH'ly»all 
of artillery.— Col. K. llculcr, artillery.— Licut. 
W. H. Leacock, 3bth N.I. 


rUK LOUGHS. 

To Kurof/f . — April 2fl. AiMiftl.Sury. M. OTion- 
naghue, for health.— >l.i\ 7. l.ieui. C oi G. Eii- 
gleneart, id N.i.. for Iv.ilih - 1 1. Ki ». *' . .‘'inith, 

fit iiiLuitiv, fur iiealih Lieut. G. i » \ an Hey- 

thiiyKTi, j4lh N.L, tor health. 

Til Vpnl 311. Licut. .1. M'oorr, lOth 

L.C., for nuriHVrf; uf eiiihirktuK lor ( aliutui-— 
3(1. Ens. Thus, xmipjou, (i7th N.i., fur liealLli. 


FROM HIV siAJKSTV 8 rnncrv. 

To Ruriiie — April .Tti. Licut. Bower, :iia F. 
(doing duty with Kith), fur healili.— Eus. Perrut, 
31 UI 1 F., on private affain. 


SHiriHNC'. 

Amvalv In the Uiprr. 

IVaj/S. Adahtma, Murray, from Liverpool.— 11. 
H.C.e. Mtirquern, I.iiidsay, from lARidon.— 1.1. 
Cin4ne, 1 1 ill. from Boston (America).— 14. Stodi 
iifnamgorp, Duterger, from IhiurUiu and Ma- 
dias, —13. Caaar, Watt, from Luntlon, Maiteira, 
Cape, and Madraa.— 10. Indian, Freer, from 
l.lvenKMil: Thwmat, IJatidson, from Mauritius; 
mAFtjMhire, Crawley, from .Singapore, and Pe- 
nang— tt. Moira, Uugg, from Lcindoo, Cajw, 
and Madras.— an. ll.C.* Gonvral iftirrts, 
ton, from Londofk— 381 H.C.S. R.lfciiiw*, TitBi™* 
from London I and JUmthoi. Lilburn, ft*®,*','"’" 
don, 8wan River, sndMauritlua.— Nk Wllta"* 

GIsis ^Mlsram, M’MiUau, from Cape and Madras 

—31. Aluaadvr, Ajulcnrm, from 


Madias (with bus of mainmaat. iniwni, t«l>nw(« 
4CC.JI and CaeUta, Ray, from 8iaim^ 
tung.Wiow 1. Mr Tkomyi IfMw^UUai, ftom 



Rvgutcr,' 

London and Modrim; and JoAn A<lam, Dutler, 
IVom Bombaf and Ma(lnu.-9. KgptitUni, Sander* 
aon. ftom Mauritius.— 4. Uin ion, lll.ikc, from 
Madroa* drc.— R/»pai Charlutte, Uudnuii, fnnn 
Bomlny. 

DeparturoM/mm Cnhiitta 
9ia.v 3. (Danaih), llnskirr, fnrrhin.i ; 

Jiihn TaaftH*. Lawie, for Liverpunl: and limn- 
AwH. Mackeiisie, fur Ule of France.— lu. Cmi/c, 
Morin, for Bourbon.— 12. Lord Ainlirrut, Thurn- 
hilt, for London.— 13. Hnmo, KenniKly, far Boa- 
ton (America .—15. Mnry, LucTiK'k. for Livit- 
pool.— 21. mUiam iVtltmn, Durtliett, for Maun- 
tiua.— 22. LiHttmu, M biilrr, for M.iiiritiua.— £t. 
Heroine, llorkman, for Mauriiiiis.— 25. Fronk, 
DarniiMtoii, fur l*eiian(; aivl .Sint;n|KHc ~-Jwu‘ 0. 
TamaHano, Miller, fur London.— li. Mnfmtottmrt 
Klpktfmtoiie, HItrhic, for Lniidun; Hod hnoor, 
t'lifton, for Straits and CiaiLi; and yoane tta> 
MeUe, Dumaa. for Havre de (irace. 


niRTIIS, M.\RIirAGES, .4Nn 
DEATHS. 


Mnrrh 2n. At rtani1ni|)>, near Anra, tliclaily of 
I'llw.inl llu«hworih, O]., late ot the Kunt|ican 
reyrt., of a daughter. 

AprU 10. At Howrah, Mrs. J. 0 lii.irklnirn, of a 
niai. 

14. At NiiKsceralMul. the lady of C'npt. flray, of 
a daughter (kimo ilcad). 

lb .Vt Mhuw, the l.ady of Lieut, t'. J. I.vwia, 
depiitv asKist. roir.gni , of a d.mghtcr. 

20. At Kurnal. Che lady of Lieut, .\lcxandrr. 
.Mil 1. i'., ot a daughter. 

21. At t'aMniHire, the l.idy of F. Sievwnght, 
Ksq., llth L.llriigH., of aMiii. 

2 : 1 . At t'alcutta. Mn.€ieo. (iomcR. of a son. 

24. At Fultighur, tlie laily of JLirry Nisbet. 
Ks<|., of A son. 

— At MoraiLsIiail. in llnhilcund, the lady of 
(bipt. C'. J. t’. Davidauii, of engineers, of a mmi. 

— At Myniiinsiiig, the lady of T. Vi. Burt, 
Fsq.. civil burgeon, of a son. 

2<L At C.iJcutta, Mrs. J. U’Santos, of a daiigh- 
ter. 

2d. At t'alcutta, Mrs. .Tohii Frederick, of a son. 

2(L At t'alcuUn. the wife of Mr. J. W . Higgins, 
a master pilot , of a sun. 

SRI. At ^cuttn, the lad> of Arthur Fitlar, Esq., 
of a sun. 

— At Colliigah, Mn. Thos. Hart, of a daugh- 
ter. 

31). At Kcitah, the lady of Major A. Shuldliani, 
coininanding S2d N.L, of a son. 

AtDIiiv, Seram|iure, Intally, Mrs. G. 
B. Crump, of a Mill. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. 'VFulter Warden, 
H.C.'s marine, of a son. 

5. At Barmckiiore, the lady of LleuL Coiiwoy, 
.'i3d regt., of a »m. 

— At Benares, thelady of Ayshford Anstriilher, 
Es<|., of a aon. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. L. F. Gomes, of a daugh- 
tiir. 

0. At Calcutta, the lady of A. J. Joseph, Esq. 
of a son and heir. 

— At Bancoorah, Jungle Mehal«, the lady of G. 
N. Cheek, Esq., civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

— At Bhurtiwrc, the lady of Dr. Tliomaon, of 
a aon. 

Dl At CalcutU, Mn. George Hill, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. K. Hollow, of a 1011 and 
heir. 

lU. At Garden Reach, the lady of John Franks, 
Esq., of a aon. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. John Beil, of 
the mllittfy board offloe, of a ibughter. 

18. At Calcutta, the lady of Rowland Allport, 
Esq., of a son. 

— AtCakutta, Mn. C. Rebello, of a daughter. 

* At CakUtU. Mrs. R. J. Cardoao, of a daugh- 

— At CtMBdenwgora, Mn. J. H. Drugeon, of 

* Isl'^t^cutU. Mn. John Reid, of a aon. 

14. A^Mcutta, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Gal- 

'"l&^'At CMcu^t^ha lady of Robert Swiniioe, 
Esq., of a ton. 
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1(1. AtC'howrlnghee, thelady of J. W.Tonplar, 
Eat]., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Kutnaul, the l^y of R. Laughton, Esq., 
assist, sure., 2d L.C., of a son. 

18. At riiiindcrnagore, Mrs. Piron. of a son. 

I'k At Mullyu, the lady of LleuU C. H. Boisra- 
gnn, 724 regt-, of a aon. 

22. At nauleah, the lady of G. Gordon MrPher- 
u>n. Esq., of a daughter. 

23. At C'.'iliutta, the wife of Mr. Jos. Crook, 
Bengal mai me, of a son. 

25. At CalcutU, Mrs. M. Berry, of a son. 

— Mn. C. MacM illaii, of a daughter. 

— At Akyab, the lady of Lieut. W. Martin. S 81 I 
N.L, of a son 

— At Cniallv, Mrs. E. R. Bowler, of a son. 

27. At I alciitu. Mis. H. A. Elliot, of ason* 

— At Hum Hum, Mrs. John Watson, of a 
daughter. 

2H. At Alliporc, the lady of Cnpt. W. R. Fits- 
gerald, engineers, of a sou. 

Wk At Fort William, the Isuly of CapL A. A. 
WilliamsoD, 2.Mh N.I., of a son. 

June 2. At ('howringhec, the lady of Capt. 
Lawrence, of a daughter. 

H. At Calcutta, Mrb. Lewis Cordozo, of a daugh- 
ter. 


MAIIKIAGRS. 

April At Mhow, CapL Winilsot Parker, lOlh 
L.(' , and major of brigade, to Miss Duncan, se- 
ctuiil daughter of Brigadier Duncan, rtnnmanding 
(he MiUwn llelil force. 

JO. At Dinnpnre, Mr. D. Jolmstonc, of CalcutU, 
to Mf^s K. Illii‘(iiu of Dmspnro. 

Mn// X At .\k> lb, in Arakaii, Lieut. James 
Diilf, of the Miirh Sebundy cor|>s, to Ann, 
roiid daughter of the late Major Boscawen, Bengal 
army. 

— At l .ilcutu, \\m. Luke, Esq., civil service, 
to Mira llnldsworth. 

8. .\t ('.iliutta, J. FounUin, Esq., .itlnrne)' at 
taw, to Mhs s. A. (>. K Jones. 

— At Calrutta. Mr. C. Liiidegreeti to Mrs. Mary 
Fenwiik. 

ID. At CalnitU, rapt. Win. Bell, of the hone 
artillery, to Mi^s Ellen Howell Stewart. 

— At Cakutu, Mr. Tlionias Lewis to Miss Anna 
Michael. 

12. At CalcutU, Mr. R. E. Jones to Miss Agnes 
Lcdlic. 

14. At CalcutU, Mr. Lionel Goddard to Mrs. 
Catlieruio Ann De .Rouza. 

— .\t CalcutU, Mr. Thomas W bite, II.C'.'s ma- 
liiie, to Mias Eliza Deminly. 

15. \t Calcii'U, It. II. Mytton, Esq., of the 
civil M'rvicc. to Charlotte, third daughter of ( ol- 
J. A. Paul McGregor, military auditor general. 

— At (’.Hlruiu, Mr. Charles Brnwnlow to Miss 
E. M. iLilluiil. 

1/. AtCnlniru. Wm. Warrick, Fsq., of MouJ- 
mein, to Maria, eldest daughter of the late V\ . 
Greene, E.>ii. 

22. At CaU-ulU, James Ogilvle. Esq., to Eliaa- 
larth Charlotte, eldest daughter of Mn. Turner, 
of Cntal.v , 

— At 1 akiitU, Mr. George Dav is to Miss Maria 

25. At Chiiisiirah. Matthew Franks, Esq., to 
Miss Louisa J.ltoche. 

31. At CalcutU, Mr. Charles Perry to Miss Ann 
('atherine Lcgh. 

— At CalcutU. Mr. Janies Gardiner to Mn.Sa. 
rah Maiming. 

June 2. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph D’Rozano to 
Miss E. .1. Roderick. 

5. At CalcutU. Richard Howe Cockerell, Esq., 
to Mbs I’hercsa Newcomen. 

— At CalcutU. Mr. T. J. Conran to Mias Har- 
per. 

7. At CalcutU, Thomas Blair, Esq., mnnnand- 
iiig the H.C.S. tytllkuM FairHe, to MatlldaPughe. 
third daughter of Charles Mackensle, Esq., or the 
civil service. 

U. At CalcutU, Mr. Jedin Revely to Miss Smh 
Thompson. 

DKATHd. 

reft. 2 tL In Acheen roads, on board the n/baMiw. 
Mn. M. A. Crawly, wifle of Capb J. W. Crawly. 

March 3. At Dacca. Mathew Law, Esq., ofed 

April 18. At Dacca. Mrs. M. MufBn, of blUoua 
fcver. 

(X) 



15S Hegifterj" 

Uk Oli J||e*Diiltlu or the Molianudclce, nnr 
Soortlpoor, or MBIera. John George 

Travel*, Eiq.) qf toe Balm) vlvA aeivke. In 
sad year. ^ 

. — Atifaduvelpote, SItAi tUnd, IiJcq. 

Sfk On hm way to Bawra, Mm C. Wlnefred 
Summen, aged in. 

I SI. At Maamoree, at a very ndvanred age. Ro- 
licrt Grant, Eaq., (me of the ultlesl civil lervanu 
In Bengal, and many years collector of (nistums at 
Cawnpore. 

— At Cawnpore, Mrs. Elizabeth CIuitterton> 
aged98. 

S8. At Rcramaol^ Mary Anne, wife of Mr. 
Pasclial Edward Rorh, agni S.'L 
S0. At Merampore, Min Eliza Anne Kelly, 
agedlfi. 

Sti> At ralcutta, Mrs. Charlotte Tn\ lor, wife of 
Capt. G. D. Taylor, of the eountry ship Vi-tnurp, 
aged IH. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. C. Maclean, senior, aged 
OL 

S8. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Dunnoran, aged 34. 
2*1. At Akyati. ('apt. T. W. I'rilh. 4;th N.I. 

.SO. At Cakutia, Catherine Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the late Anthony Lackersteen. Esq., 
aged 2.>. 

Afe^ 1. At Calcutta, Miss -\iiielia George, ageti 

1 . 1 . 

4. At CalcutU, Mrs. Fanny Gomes, wife of Mr. 
George Gomes', aged 23. 

7. At I'alcjiua, Mrs. Ann O Rrien, aged .1.1. 

8. At Chlnsifeali, Mr. Saniiiel Drown, agtd 23. 
o. At Calcutta. Mr. Fnderlik Pasthoiul, ui- 

tiTprvter of the court of ro|ueats, aged 48. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. Win. Elias, late of the Mur. 
karu Library, aged 22. 

13. At U.irr.'ukporc, George, youngest son of 
Lieut. Col. C. Doveton, aged three yeais. 

— At C.il<'utta, Mr, J.is. MaiCalluiii. librarian, 
llurkaru Library, ac^ 2.1. 

14. AtBiixar, Mr. Thus. Blythe, mdigo planter, 
age«l 4.1. 

l«i. Vt Calcutta, Monsieur F. Saintiscs, aged 4Ai 

— At Kumaul, Eleanor Elisabeth, wife of K. 
Laughton. Esq., assistant surgeon, 2d L.C. 

— At Chowringhfw. Mr, Jas. (,arrod, aged 2.1. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thou. Bonner, aged .tU 

It). At Calcutta. John N'. Bird, E»<|.. sem of 
( harles Bird, Esq.,* of Philadelphia, aged 24. 

— At Calcutta. Mr. 11. Faulkner, ageil 13. 

81. Drowned by falling from a dingre into the 
riicr opposite Calcutta. Win. Hay Forlm, Esq., a 
gentleman of very exlenshe literary aMtuiremcnts. 
lie had only been a few weeks in India. 

— At Bludkah feriory, near Kishnaghur, Ri- 
chard Whaley, Esq., agedsru 

82. At Cakutta, Mrs. .M. Hames, agerlr.4. 

B. At Berhampore* m the (lad yeur of his age, 
Lieut. Col. Rolwit ’^Morrell, coniiuaiMllng the 
Moo^iedatiad iiroviiiclul hat talion. 

84. At Chowringhee, Andrew Stirling, Esq., sin 
rretary to government in the Persian depariiuent , 
and deputy secretary to government in the set. ret 
and political d«>|tartment. aged .33. 

— At the General llospit^, Calcutta. M. G'Don- 
nnghue, Esq., M.IL, assistant surgetm ll.C. ser- 
vice, aged .3H. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Mark Middleton, aged 21. 
at). At Calcutta, Capt Andrew Glass, of the 

country service, aged .12. 

28. At CalcuUk, Mn. R. Dye, wifeof Mr.Thos. 
Dye, aged 48. 

20. At Berhampore, Margaret, daughter of the 
late John Sandie, £sq., Innlgn planter, aged Id 

^ — At CalcutU, Mr. Geo. Jenkins. agiMi 40. 

30. At CalcutU. Mr. John .Smith, age«l 2.1. 

— At Chinsurah, Mr. J. Keith, shoemaker. 

31. At Calcutta. Mr. John Fury, ued 40. 

Jmmc 1. At CalcutU, Capt. Win. DaMdaon. of 

tbeahip TAtmuia, aged 45. 

At Calcutta, Ernst NoEky* Esq., of the firm 
of £. Nosky and Co., aged 54. ^ > 

— At ('alcutU, O. StralTord, Rzq , aged 45. 

— At CMcutU, Mr. John Guest, aged 35. 

5. At Calcutta, Richard Godfrey, son of W. D. 
Othme, Eaq., nwlotcr in the secret and political 
department, ageoT?. 

AtCukutta.Mr.Wm. I'reier, hcadasalaunt 
India Oazptt* press, 'Med 80* 

ImMi/. (in board the Geerfrian, aa the voyage 
fmm Calcutta to Philadi^la, Joseph H. Poster, 
Esq.. f>U|k>r<.irgn. 

— On boar«r the same itssel, Richard Dutton, 
Lsr{., s'.ir;;>.-oii. 


MadrttB* 

iHlaliraKs 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL - 
ORDERS. 

HvaisiESTAL srHoor.a. 

Ifvad- Quarters, Jian^alnre, ^jyrU 2 .*)^ 
]R:lO.— With reference to G.O. by Go- 
vernment Ctli April 1830, the cunuiiaiuirr- 
in chief directs the publication of tlie sub- 
juined instructions fbr general joftyrmal ion. 

Two schoola arc to be CMiblislied in 
(sich corps; one Muosulinon und one 
lliiidou. 

The allowance of twenty- one rupees 
granted by Guvernmunt, not being more 
tli.in suflicient for tite purpose, is to be 
iippropriated to tlie phymeiit of two nins- 
ters, to be regularly engaged fur I lie 
schools, at the nnle often rupees each, uinl 
tlie extra rupee nioiitbly to be paid to tlie 
school fund. 

It is perniiH(>il to continue tlio oinploy. 
mriit of two of the regimental lascars, .is. 
under musters or usliers, one in each 
scluMiI. 

Hie schools are to be under the iininiv 
diute maiuigeir.eiit and KU|ierviM(in of a 
committee, to be composed of the com- 
mandiiig ofliciT, or imijor, as president, 
with thtt interprelur, and another oRicer, 
as inembers. 

The interpreter will officiate as sccrc. 
tnry to the comiiiittee, and the accounts of 
the school fund w'ill be kept in his oilicc. 

Each member of the rumniittec will 
have the supcrinicndeiice of one of the 
scliools, under the general direction of the 
president. 

All regimental boys arc to be ref|uircd 
rrgiildrly toalteud the .whools, wliicli will 
also lie free to all boys whose fathers or 
Ollier relations are, or may have lieen, in 
the ranks of the regimoni, to such number 
n-i may be determined by the cumiuanding 
olhci r. 

Such men of the regiment also, particu- 
larly recruits, as mnj wish to attend, sliaU 
Ik‘ {HTmiued to do so under similar limita- 
tion. 

No individual otiMT than alwve dcscrilicd 
shall, on any account, be teceived into the 
regimental schools. 

No scholar shall be admitted but by 
order of the commanding officer. 

No corporal punishment sball be allowed 
in the scbuols, but under the perwmal au- 
thority and supervision of the European 
su|>eriiitending officer, who is permittro to 
award its infliction to the extent of six cuts 
on the hands with the Tegimental caGof- 
nine tails. 

When more severe punishmdht' may be 
deemed necessary, a re|x>it must bf "j"**® 
to the commanding olfioefS who will ofuer 
such ua is neccasary^pn his own isflptHMi- 
bility. No rattan is to be allowed to be 
made use of on any account. 
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Neglect of duty or oUier offence on the 
piirt of the masters or ushers, which may 
call f**r punisliincnt, will subject them to 
fine, b ' order of the committee, to an 
extent not exceeding one^eiglitli of their 
pay montlily. 

All fines arc to be carried to the credit 
vf the school fund. 

All subsidiary rules for the intc*‘nal 
economy of the scluiols are to be fruined 
l)y tlic committee, and establislied in regi- 
mental orders. 

The masters engaged in accordance with 
the preceding orders are r.ot reipiired to lie 
boinu upon tlie muster roils; commanding 
oilicurs being held responsible fur their 
being rugularly kept up. 

Tile cominamler-iii-chief considers tbo 
institution of well-ordered schools to he of 
the higlicst im|iort to the best inteiests of 
the native army, and be confideiiily untici- 
|iates tlic cordial co-operation of officers 
in giving effect to their estul/iisliment. 

Ills Excellency is aware that the allow, 
aiices aiitlioriiu^d fur their support may not 
probably be fully ailefpiatc to the oliject ; 
yet very much may he done, if sufficient 
Ccirc be had to the establishment of the 
schools upon efficient principles, and to 
the active and steady supervision of their 
progress. 

ClfAPl.AlKS. 

Fort St. George, vf/iei/ 27, 1S30. — The 
following extracts from letters from the 
lion, the Court of Directors in the eccle- 
siastical department, under d.iU‘s the ‘iPtli 
July and 2(illl Aug. 1829, are puhliJied 
in Uciier d Orders. 

July 29, 1829 — Wc have appointed the 
Uev. n'llliain Drayton Carter a ch.iplain 
on your estabhJinieiit. 

Aug. 26, 1SJ9. — We h.ivc appointed 

the Itev. JjLksoii Musprntt Williuins, 
11. A., a chaplain on your establislmivnt. 

INCOMrFTKMT INTERrUETERS. 

/ieniZ-Qiiarterii, J7unga/ore, Mwj 4, 
1S:K)-— liecent insUmces having occurrecl 
of interpreters attached to, or in atten- 
dance U{>on', courts-martial, having, from 
evident incapability subjected tlie court to 
the inconvenience of cidliiig upon casual 
interiireters, thereby hazarding the legality 
of the proceudingM ; it is hereliy declared, 
that hereafter, in the event of any inter- 
preter being unable to conduct his duties 
before the court, the presidents of Euro, 
pcan courts, and the Deputy Judge Ad. 
vocatu- General or superintending officer ,as 
the case may Ih>, in the instance of native 
courts, will he held strictly responsible for 
staying the proceedings, and reporting 
the ineompetency of tlie interpreter to the 
officer by who«^ autliority the cqurt was 
assembled ; whoT will, without delay take 
uieasures to replace such interpreter by a 
inure ufiiLiuiU uOicer. 


Commanding officers of corps wiU upon 
tliisauhject re^,^,l^p.C.C. IStb June 
1829; and will hb held Wctly responsic 
blu tlmt in all etidei no inCoropkeAt inter- 
preter shall be altotved to act. 

NarivK coMMissioNEn officers. 

Ai^. General's Office^ Fart St. George^ 
il/rtf/15, 1890. — The Commaiider-in'Chicf 
notices for general infijrinatioii that no 
warrant or non-commisdoiied officers, 
though Eiiroi>can, c.iii cuniinand a native 
commissioned officer. His Excellency is 
surprised at thisilute period, that so obvious 
a principle requires to be defined, but a 
recent reference seems to call for this de- 
claration and orih r. 

'Die Comm.mder-in-chief requests that 
officers oominunding corps may be desired 
to have tliis order fully explained to war- 
rant, and iioii.com missioned officers, &c. 
Ac. 

DEAWIKC.S OF KNCtNEER CADETS. 

Fait St. frdorgey June 1, ISSO.— Tlio 
following eMract from r. letter from the 
lion, the Court of Din'ctors, under ilatc 
the 2d Dec. last, is published : — 

Par. 3. We have resolved that the draw- 
ings of those cadets who have not yet pro- 
ceeiied, or who may hereaffer proceed, 
sh.ill be sealed up and directed to the chief 
engineer, and submitted to the inspection 
of that officer hy the cadets themselves 
upon their arrival at your presidency. 

•I. You will, therefore, require all en- 
gitu*cr cadets who may arrive at your pre- 
Milviu’y in future, to submil their military 
drawings anil exercises to the inspection of 
the officer herore.nieutioued, and after- 
wards they may he allowed to retain them 
for the purpose their' future reference 
and guidance in tlieir official duties, 

MfLlTARY STATION AT SEKINGAPATAM. 

Fu'* St. George, June 1, 1830.-.'Dic 
Uight lion, tlie Governor in Council is 
pleased to notify, that in consequence of 
the reduction of the Seriiigapatam local 
battalion, and the removal of the gun. 
carriage manufactory to the presidency, 
Seringapatam has ceased to be a military 
station. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Majf 14. Samuel Smith, Eiq., Judge and crimi- 
nal judge of Malaimr. 

Jomeii Fniicr,, ICaq., sub-collector of Gaiqain. 

f'harlrs E. Oakes, Esq., additkinallub-ooUectoc 
of Cuddapah. 

June 4. W. A. Forsyth, E^, extra head-assis- 
tant to principal collector qf O^mbatore. 

17. W. O. Shakesprar, EM., second Judim of 
provincial court western division. 

John VauRhaii, Ksq., third judge of provtaMlal 
court western di\ isiou. 

W. B. Anderson, Esq., judge and crimliMl Judas 
of t'uiuru. 
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Heftier, 


[No’r. 


m 


JARY APPOINTMENTS, 

Promotions, &c. 


81. Gevrga, Ayn! 97. ISM^Sen. Aniat. 
John Nlmm lobniurg., v. Mackemde; date 
11130. 

Thofc Watson, 4th N.I., to act as pay- 
presidency during employment of Capt. 
I other duty. 

\ Taylor, of artillery, to be anist* adj. 
gen. of artillery, v. Abdy pnKeedetl to EDrope. 



■*ien. Assist. JohoMoitou to be 8urg(!<in, \. Scar- 
man dg& ( date 15m" April lA'Mi. 

Assist. Surg. A,-Goodall permltteil to enter on 
general duties of iwy. 

Lieut. John Lalhg, 3d L.C., permitted to resign 
lion. C(»np.my's sen ice, at his own request. 

Major II Murcott, town-major at Fort Cornwal- 
lis, to act as paymaster during absence of ('apt. 
Ker, on duty. 


3tli— Supernum. Ens. M. T. Ilillyard ad- 
iniUed on elfiective strength of 14th N.l. 

Assist. Surgs. C. C. Linton, J. Woodforde, M.D., 
C. J. Cowie, and G. A. Austin iienuitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

('ailet of Cavalry Henry Gamier admitted on 
cstab., and prom, to cornet. 

Cadet of Artillery J. E. Arbuthnot admitted on 
cstab., and prom, to ensign. 

May 4^-JUh L.C'. Sen. Comet Wm. Haig to be 
lieui. from .'HKh Nor. Itblb. v. Taylor retiretl — 
Sen. LieuU Wm. Sinclair to be capt., r. Duveton, 
dec. i date Mb April IKkL-^upcmum. Lieut. B. 
S. Sullivan admitted on cfTectire strength of regt. 

.Supemum. Lieut. A. W. Gregory admitted on 
vflcctivG strength of .‘kl L.('. 

Ad). Wm. Leggatt, lat Nat. Vet. Hat., to have 
rank of llcut. from Eid April. 

Mav 7.— l!Ml< N.L Sen. Cant. J.'is. Dalg.iims to 
tx' mqinr, and CapL G. W. W hisller to take rank 
from 17th June IttW, v. Fitapatrick retired.— Sen. 
l.icul. Jas. Sandys to be capt. and Sen. Kim. A. £. 
B. Durant to be licnL from 8th Oct. liM9, v. Cua- 
toii, dec. 

'Xth N.L Sen. Ens. John Bower to be lieuL 
from Kith July 18^ v. Williaius, dec. 

Su))emuTn. En- 1*. D. Young admitted on cflec- 
tiie strength of l!Hh N.l. 

Supcnium. Kns. S. W. Shairp admitted on ef- 
fccliie strength of Madias Europ. regt. 

Capt. E. Dickson, .'SIth N.L, Iransf. tu invalul 
estab., at his own request. 

JVap 11. — .\ssL,t. Surg. W. G. Davidson |icr- 
mitted to enter on gmeral duties of army. 

.Voy 14. — Sii peril uni. Lieut. W. K. Habington 
admitted on ctreitivc strengib of ]7Ui N.l. 

Supcr<ium. Lieut. J. C. lloiildiTson nnd Ens. 
Robert White, admitted on citectlvc strength uf 
a'lth N.L 


atUh N.L Sen. Lieut, fl. Goold tn lie c.ipt., v. 
Dickson Invalided; date Wh 51ay liMi.— '^U|>cr. 
num. LieuL Alex. Wallace admitted tni elluctive 
Blrength of regt. 

May 18.— Capt. and Assist. Aijj. Gen. II. J. II. 
Vivian removed from Nagpoor Subsid. force to 
light field divulon of Hyderalwd aubsuluiry force 
at Jaulnah. 


Capt. and Assist. AdJ. Gen. J. Cunning remnvod 
from light field division of ilyderalMul susid. force 
at Jaulnah to Nagpoor subsidiary fonc. 

('apt. and Deputy Assist. Adj. Gen. II. Cnylc re- 
iroi ed from icentro division of array to Txavan- 
Lore subsidiary force. 

CapL and Dmuty AmisL Adj. Gen. W. H. Ag- 
new removed from Travancore subsid. force to 
centre dlv ismn of army. 

.Supcnium. Ens. Wni. C. Dell admitted on efflec- 
tive strength of 28th N.l. 

Messrs. Alex. Allardue and J. W. MaiUadctte 
admitted on e^ah. ai assisL surgeons. 


ffaadi.Oiiareers, Jfay 3, IfOO.— Ens. G. ClMCOlt 
icmoved^ftoni 3ntb. to do duty with 87th N.L 
Lieut- J. Maltlaml toati as qu. mast., interp., 
and paym. to Ist brig, hors* artillery, during ab- 


sence of LieuL and Qu. Mast. McNair t datoSUth 
April. 

^Assist Surg. W. G. Davidson posted to IMh 

May 8.— Comet 11. J. Pattlson posted to 4t)i 
L-C. 

Afoy ia-4Jeot. n. T. Wclbank, deputy Judge 
adv. gen., apiiointed to rnndiirt dutia of vul. 
fiircsidenry) district, during absence of CapL 
Alves on other duty. v. LieuL lloberU posted to 
vii (ceded districts! distilcL 

Capt. Taylor to act as assist, aitl. cm. of artil- 
lery iihtll further orders i date 14th .April. 

LieuL Archer to art as ndj. of 90lh N.I. vntB 
further orders : date .'ith Jan. 

May 11.— Capt. (•. Maxwell removed from 4th 
to 1st Nat. Vet. Rau 

May ll^Ktunffru pfutted. J. W. Fnthergill, fmm 
4tnh to Sikh N.I.: J. L. btepliciisun fruiu 3ad 
N.l. to Madras Europ. regt. 

Mny 19.— Dr. Strachnn, inspector of ImspItalH, 
dlrrcted to accompany Cuni.-in-chlef on a tour of 
ins)M!Ction and review. 

Afw 1.1. — Assist. Surg. D. F. Macleod directed 
to nttord niedicnl aid to public servants proceetl- 
tng to I'enang on board brig tVilham. 

May )».— Lieut. C. C. Cottrell to act as riding- 
master to Mb 1..C., during alisence of ('apt. Lltrb- 
field on furl.; date l.tth Felk 

Lieut. ('. M'E. Palmer to act as rpi. mast., iii- 
lerp., and payiiu to 14th N.l. . date Ikli .ipnl. 

Uatmmih and Dtifiny* o/ SurgntuaL J. White, 
from 4th L.C. to Ist not. artillery ; J. Aitkeii, 

M. D.. from 3d L.C. to 9d N.l. ; W. Wilson, 
Bl.D.. from 1st buL artillery to 4th 1«C. ; J. 
Rirlimiiml, from 9d bat. nrtiUery to mb N.l. ; R. 
Anilerson fromiith L.C. to Ihl ; H. Williams 
from mil N.l. tu 9il bat. artillery i J. Uartnii (late 
prom.) postori to7thN.L; J. .siinm (late prom.) 
IHStled to 47th N.L; J. Morton (late prom.) 
posted to fitb L.C. 

JIrnMimI* and Pustfoyt a/ Surynma R. 

Baikie, M.D.. friim IMh to «>th N.L; W. l-au- 
lie, M.D., from 9d brlnulc horse artilitty to JMth 

N. I.; A. Gnodhall, posted to 9il N.L; J. WimnL 
fonie, M.D., to Ist Imi. pioneers ; G. A. Austin to 
loth N.L: C. J. Cowie to Kith N.I. ; J. Gill todi> 
duty with II. M. Sillh Foot. 

Jfriy I't- Capt. K. Ditkson, lately tronsf. to 
non-enviuvcCbUb.,postMl Ut Ist Nat. Vet. Bat. at 
preMdfiu } . 

May 'At . — Vss'st. Sure. G. E. Edgecome app. to 
do duty with Mailros l-Uimp. regt. at Masuli|tatani. 

Lieut. W. A. Orr to act as aib. lo C troop of 
lior<ie BTtillerv, during abstVM'v of Ueui. WhktWr 
on Airk ccrtificalc ; ibue Uth Jan. 

May 97. — Knr. Alex. Wruxl |>ost«d to iKkh N.l. 

Jl#«y 9*1.— Cornet H .D. !• rskitie (recentiv piom.j, 
aiqi. to do duty with t.avalr> details at Mangakirc. 

KnMfsmi irtKvMlv /tram.} n/t/mnlrd ivrtttduty. II. 
F. Gusiard, ami K. 1). lUiper, wKli luth N.L; 
.^Hni|i8(m (tnm)icrix, l.llh do. ; Wm. Uniwn, lutb 
do.. Wm. P. Lusctanlie, 4iitbdo. ; Edw. Arm- 
striNig, 48th do. 

Jlf.iy ;il.— Col. Hugh Fraser removed fWnn Ma- 
dras Eiiro)>. regt. to .VNh N.L, and CoL W. C. 
Fraser from latter to former corps. 

Vssist. Surg. P. Pmile. .list N.L. directed to 
Ohsiiinp charge of medical duties at Coebbi during 
absence of Assist, burg. McDougal; dale 99«l 
AprlL 

Fitrt St. Grttrye, Afoy 25.— *iuperinti!nd. Surg. S. 
M. Ste|ihRwm to be superintending surgeon to 
Mysore division, v. Srarman dec. 

LieuL M. J. KowlaiMlson, ;t)d N.I..and Penuim 
interp. to officer ronitnan^ing llyderahad subsid. 
force, to be Persian interp. to hend-quaiters of 
nriiiy, v. Doveton. ,.1 

M^ C. O. FetherglU. 40th N.I..tn|Mtanri to 
invalid estab., at his reiiiiMt. du 

3d L.r. Sen. Lieut. J. A. MacdonaMtt'be eapL, 
V. Williams dec. I date 0th May lA1li.-iS^b«num. 
LieuL C. B. Lliulsjy admtltadoueflbctlvf Mrength 
of regt. *- 

99fh N.L San. Ens. C. T. Hill to be IleuL. 

Rth May 1889. v. Forrest dec.— Sen. LiepL Bdw. 
bervaiite to be capL v, Kickard dec. ; data 9Hb 
June 18iR). 
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Supenuiin. Licwl. Jmiim White* 89th, and Em. 
Jas. C'ampliell, 32d N.I.. admitted on effective 
atrangth of their respective rrgts. 

Cadet nf Cavalry W. D. Erahlne admitted on 
estaU, andproni.tooOTnet. 

Cadet of infantry H. F. Gustard and R. D. Ro- 
per admitted on estab., and prom, to emigns. 

MsipSR.— Asnst. Sure. G. E. Edgcome permitted 
to enter rm general duties of army. 

CadeU of Infantry S. Goinperti, Wm. Drown. 
W. P. Liiscombe. and Edw. Armstrong, admitted 
onestaia, and prom, to ensigns. 

June 1.— L.C. Lieut. T. Anderson to he qu. 
mast., interp.. and paymaster. 

Gth L C. Cornet E. J. Stephenson to be quanasL, 
inhnp.. and iiaymaster. 

‘2d lint. AftiUery. l.leut. J. W. Croggan tO be 
(pi.inofiter, interp., and paymaster. 

Mth N.I. Lii-iit. H. A. Monuby to be adjutant. 
2:M L./. I.imt. J. Ailardyce to be qu.mB8t., in- 
terp., and paymaster. 

4!l A N.I. Lieut. R. Hall to be qu.mast, interp., 
and paymaster. 

Mil N.I. Licuf. II. T. Ilitchins to be adjutant. 
Rijlii Corjt*. Lieut. T. J. Flriier to be adjutant. 
4iirA N.t. .Sen. Capt. W. K. Ritchie to be major, 
^rii. I.icut. H. N. Noble to be capl., and hen- 
Kno. n. Cannan io be iicut.. v. Fotherglll inva- 
lided ; date Jiitli May llCtl. -.‘^upPThuni. Kns. J. P. 
M'Uermott admitted cm ellKlive stiength of regt. 

.Siipemuin. l.ieut. Herbert Uoaver, admitted on 
eflbctive strength of 5th N.I. 

IWA N.I. Sen. l.leut. Horace Mlllengen to be 
rapt.. Anthony dec. i date 24lh May lltfh.— 
Siipcrnnm I.imt. II. Donaldson admitted ou effec- 
tive strength of regt. 

AiMiBt.SuTg. T. M. Lane npp. to medical clurge 
of gun carriage manufactory. 

Rafurnerl tn dutv fnm E«/ni;ie.— Lieut. Tl. H. 
Uirhardson, 7th L.('.-- Liait. I.. M. Macleod,;)4th 
L.l.>-Lieut. .S. Carr, lllh N.I.— Capt. Alex. Ilou, 
englm'ers.— Lieut. CoL II. llegruvM, Kith N.I.— 
F.ns. W. II. Dearsly, IHih N.I.— Capt. C. Poultim, 
5th N.I.— l.leut. John I irimeH, Bill N.I.— Capt. 11. 
Gordon, 2iiih N.L— Ena. 11. Cuibcck, 4Ui N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To RMrwpc— April 27. Assbt. Surg. G. 11o]>htna, 
fur health — \ssi8t.Surg. J. T. Maiile, ftiroiie year, 
OH private air.iini.— .HI. Capt. J. M. Hoyes, .mth 
N.L— l.leut. K. SiTvaiitc, Ellli N.L, for health.— 
May 7- Lieut. M, n(9nirh.imp, 2d N.I., for health. 
—II. Cornel W. H. Ilicketta, tith L.C., for health. 
—Lieut. J. C. Patteiaon, 2d bat. artll., for health. 
—211. Lieut. Col. Edw. Edwanla, 0th N.L (eta 
llengal and China). 

Tf> Ca/( May. 7. Lieut. L. M. M'Leod, 
34lh L.I., for three months, on private affitirs. 

To Ultt ■•/ France.— April 27. Lieut. W. Elscy. 
4.I1I N.L, for eight months, fur health. 

7V, jins.— M.ny 14. Lieut. W. Dcaumont, Snd 
N.I., for fmiT months, for health.— June 1. Cant. 
John Campbell, 41st N.l«, for six numUis, for 
heoltli. 


SHIPriNO. 

ArrioalM. 

May la fVUIUm G/sn Andormn, M'Millon, 
from Ca)«.— Sll. Alemader, Anderson, from Lon- 
don and I ;a|i«i and Iluke of Rnxhurgh, Brown, 
ftom liondon and Madeira.— ]i3.JoAn.4il«ni, Butler, 
Anm Bombay t and Sir rA«fnas Munro, Gilhes, 
from London and Cafie. — tl. Generol Palmar, 
Thomas, from l/ondon and Madeira, and Votjinr, 
Brown, from Mauritius.— June 1. Jama* ntUimm, 
flrote. from V. D. Land: George Home, Steel, 
from Covglongi and Hereutw, Wilson, from 
Bombay^— 111. Datnd Clarka, Viles, from London. 
— la rimHte corvette. La Place, from Toulon 
and Pondicherry. 

* Departurea, 

May la .Varie Aylaa, Buchales, for Dordoanx. 
— 8U. Metandkr, Aodenon, for Calcutta ; and 


WaHam CUm Amhnon, M'MlIlon, for ditto.— 
Sia John Adam, Butler, for CalQttU t and Sir 
Thomat Munrv, GllUea, for ditto.— Naiper, 
Brown, for Calcutta .— /him a Georga Home, 
Steel, for Calcutta.— 11. Sir ArrMbald Campbelt, 
UobmsoQ, for Calcutta. — 14. Bbrnile#, Wilson, 
for Calcutta.— ML Jamas PoMlson, Grote, for Cal- 
cutta.— la Helen, Kennedy, ibr Ide of Franest— 
24. David dark, Viles, for Calcutta,-^* Ikike 
of RorburgA, Brown, for Londoii. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BlRTm. 

May 9, At Bangalore, the wife of Mr. Geo. 
Brashes, merchant, of a daughter. 

4. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. Fred. Wel- 
land, military paymaster, of a daughter. 

5. At Aurungsliad, the lady of H. K. Ricketts, 
Eim|., of a daughter. 

7. At the Nelhiherries. the lady of W. Halim, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

a At Cannannte. the wife of Capt. W'alch, 54th 
foot, of a son. 

— At Aniengo, the wife of Mr. T. A. Philipsa, 
niperintenclcnt of police at Anjengn, of a son. 

•I. At Madras, Mrs. Thus. Hughet, of a son. 

12. At Vellore, the lady of Lieut. Reece, of a 
•on. 

11 At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Deane, of 
the Rovals, nf a son 

1& A't Madras, the lady of Henry Atkinson. 
Esq., of a son 

21. At Tapjoie, the wife of the Rev. G. Speisch- 
neMer, of a daughter. 

25. At Madras, the lady of John Smith, Bsq., 
Bd L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Poonamailee, Mrs. R. Hamilton, of a son. 

37 . At Chlcacole, tha lady of W. P. Macdonald, 

Esq., 41st N.I., nf a son. 

2*1. At Madnia, the lady of the Rov. J. M. Wit- 
hams, chaplain, of a daughter. 

:il. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
Alea. Begbie, of artillery, of a daughter. 

Jane 2. At Bellarv, Mrs. Walton, of a daughter. 

ft. At Cannanure, the lady of Surgeon Hamilton, 
54th foot, of a son. 

•1. At Madraa, Mrs. Jeremiah Moore, of a soik 

1.5. At Kulladghee, the lady of Lieut. J. A. 
Russeli, sub. auist. com. gen., of a daugnter. 

— .\t Madras, the lady of Gm. B. Art^li.i jt, 
Eoq., .Ill L.r., nfason. 

1(k At Madras, the lady of CapL James Honner , 
of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of AssisU Surg. Thus. 
rrenderg.ist, of a daughter. 

IK. At 'i'richinnpoly, the lady of E. 11. Wood- 
cock. Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAnKS. 

Mit/i 1. At .'^indre near Nagpoor, Mr. T. Ifcgg 
to Miss I.. L. FLinnlgan. 

11. .At Elinre, C.iPt. flenrgeGray, £lst N.I., to 
Anna, fourth daugnter nf the bite Mcv. Morden 
Caithiew, rertor, MattlshalT, Norfolk. 

10. At Mangalore, William Marsh, Esq., porf- 
captoln ami roaster-attemtant of thb statioD, to 
Miss Mary Andrews. 

22. At Mangalore, Henry Briggs, Esq., Ueut. 
and odj. 2d Madraa Cavalry, to Mim Mary Ann 
Watta, sister to Mrs. Ilenre Dickinson. 

June 1. At Bangalore, Ens. Alfred WUhlimin, 
SSd N.L, to Anne, aeixind ilaughter of Ueuu 
Arthur King, de|iuty commissary of ordnance. 

4. At Kamptee, near Nagpoor, Capt. R. W. 
Sheriff, assist, com. gen., to Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of John Priflgle, Esq., of Cunuben and Boim- 
kine. North Britain. 

5. At Madras, Lieut. Tudor Lavie, horse artO- 
to Emma Maria, youngest daughter of the 

late Rev. N. Wade, senior ciuplain, Bmnbay. 

9. At Madras, Mr. R. W. Twl^ fo Lconma 
Amelia, only daughter of' the lata Mi. Jonph 
Jelly* revenuMurveyor. t- 

14. At Madraa, R. D. Barnom, Em., to Marla, 
daughter of A. J. Aganoor, Esq., of Bombay. 

Hi. At Vepery. Mr. C. Corner, of the govetn- 
M^A^CsAu^ I'rcllU Anne, only of 
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SKATHS. 

Mirrib 81. At Allopcy. Mr. Maurics La Doudbar- 
dloa. U his mhyeax. 

' Aprti 8. At WantOahbad, aged 37. Capt. H. B. 
Dovetion. 4th L.C.. and Pferalan interpreter to 
head-quarten, sixth son of Sir W. Uuveton. 

,14. At BanffUare^ in his Mat year. Super. Surg. 
derambih Scamian, of the Mysore diviahui. 

r4. At Kamptee. Capt. 11. B. Wllhama. 3d 
hC.. aged .'<4. 

Lt Secunderabad* of confluent small-pox, 
aged 24. Lieut. Geo. Farwell, ll.M. 4nih regt., 
second son of C. Farwell. Esq., of Totness, 
county of Devon. 

IS. AtTncliiiioppIy, Eliza Ann, second daughter 
of the Rev. JusQph Wright, chaplain at that 
station. 

1.3. At Trlchlnopoly, Lieut J. Jones, 40th regt. 
N.I.. aged 21. 

14. At Uellary, after a few hours* illness, Mrs. 
Elizabeth ChUlingsworth, aged .Hi. 

24. At Coimbatore, Capt Joseph Anthony, 6th 
regt N.l. 

20. At Palaveram, Lieut Congdon, 46th regt 
N.f. His body was carried to the grave by the 
seiujys of the comiiany which he had coininan<led. 

— At Chicacoie. Ehabeth, lady of lleury 
Lacon, Esq. 

20. At Colai, Ens. R. V. WcUesfoid. 38th regt. 
N.l. 

:10. At Gonndogul, in the province of Punganoot, 
hi8 Highness Uangalou E'tuudy SenkiT lioyal 
Esvant Uahadcr, Rajah of Punganuor, aged AO. 

Juni‘ 2. At .Secunderabad, John Poole. Esii., 
quarter-master of H.M. 46th regt., in his 3Uth year. 

4. At Kamkaiil, Chas. Coutet, captain In hia 
Majesty's French service, agui 78. 

7. At Gotacainund, on the Neilghenies, Lieut 
Edward Armytage, (ith regt. L.C. 

14. At Tricliliiopoly, Lieut. II. S. Newtiolt. 4th 
regt. L.C , second son of the late Sir John Newbolt. 

Iditeln, at sea, on passage to Indi.i, on board the 
ship Ladjf Hnlland, aged 18, Sarah, fourth daugh- 
ter of Mr. Charles Nosh, Rainhain, Keut 


COVEBNMENT ORDERS. 

INDIAN NAVr. 

Hombay Cnstltf Majf 1, 1830.— In ac- 
cordance with u communication from the 
lion, the Court of Directors, the lion, 
the Governor in Council is pleased to an- 
iiouiice, that the lloinbay Marine vi'ill 
henceforward be dcnoininuted tlie *' Indian 
Navy.” 


LOCC HOSPITAL AT BATTARA. 

Tiomhay Casllet May 1, 1830. — The 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to diret*! that the I,ock Hospital ut Sattara 
be abolished from tlic Ibt proximo. 

STAFF DUTIES AT BHOOJ. 

Bombay Castle^ May 18, 1830.— In con- 
sequenoe of the reduction of the force 
hitherto stationed id Ciitch by the removal 
of the i22d regt. N.l. to tlie ^northern dis- 
tricts of Gijzcrat. the Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to direct that instead 
of a brigade major, a line adjutant be 
ap})ointed for the public staff duties at 
JJbooj. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

15. Mr. Acting Hecretary .Willoughby to 
duties of secretary to government in mi- 
purunent until further orders. 


jlptU 1 
mudutt 
litory de 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Map 17. The Rev. A. Good to be chaplain of 
AhmMnuggur, and to visit station of Malllgauin 
once a month. 

The Rev. C. W. North to be chaplain of Kirkce. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

nouibap Fob. 8, 103(1.— Lieut- O. Boyd, 

2d Gr. N.l., app. to cluirgu of Doccan survey, 
fmui date of t'aut. Grafton’s resignation, until 
department is .ilxilishcd. 

26fA XL Ens. A. Goldie to act ns qu. mast., v. 
Otlkq proreeitcd to Eurofie. 

FWi. 15.— Major J. Hawkins, of engiiiccrs, to 
conimue to be employed at new mint under dwig- 
nation of *• Mint Engineer;” ancll.ivut. F. Mcfiil- 
livra>, of eiigiiicers, cmitloyeil in same depart- 
iiieiit, to be designate ** AsbUtant to Mint Engi- 
neer.” 

InftHhy. .*?en. M.aj. J. Gibbon to be licul. col., 
v.Tweeily retired ; iLite !Hh Felx IKIO. 

Ml K.t. ('apt. J. rruiiksh.'uik to be m^or, and 
’Lieut. W. N.^r. Since to lie capt.. In sue. to Gib- 
lion prom. 1 date ditto. — Suiicmum. l.ieiit. W. T. 
C. Scrii en brought i»i cfl'cclivc sticngth of regt., 

V. Sinee prom. 

F'cfc. in — Assist. Sing. J. F. Hcildio placed at 
dispniial of superintendent of marine fur nuriuo 
dul> from 2Hth Jan. 

Assist. Surg. A. Gibson to act as vaccinator in 
north-west div ision of (.uzerot, durUig absence of 
Assist. Surg. J. Crawford. 

Foil. 18.— Capt. J. Forbes, 20th N.l., to lie ba- 
sar-iiMuter at Poona from nth Feb., v. MaJ. W. D. 
Robertson proceetlcii to Euru|»e. 

JiracirA A— I'ajit. Q. R. J. Jervis to succeed C.ipt. 
I. Nutt as insjiecting engineer tii Poona division of 
army. 

Marrh 11.— Lieut. Col. A. Roliertson, resident 
at Soltaroh, to command troops within tenltu- 
nes of Sattarah, instead of troops at Sattarah. 

March 18.— l8fA N.L Lieut. II. Jaiob to be qu. 
mast, and interp. in HlndiHistanec .nul {MiihralU 
languages, v. Dampicr dec. : liate flili M.ir(h.— 
Superiiuiii. Lieut. D. Graham brought on edbctlve 
strength of regt. 

MnichSVi. — Lieut. C. Drown, 23d N.L, to con- 
duct duties of pay-olllcc at llaroda, tit'rhig ab- 
seiire of Capt. Menton on sick leave. 

Apnl 6.— Lieut. C. S. Stuart. 14lli to h.ive 
1eiii]M>r.iry chatge of cuinnnssanat department at 
Vingorl.1, on a salary of Us. 6U |icr mensem. 

Aiiril 13.— Capt. P. 1). Oltey, 11th N.I., to suc- 
ceed CanU J. Clunes, as deputy iiOBtiuaster at 
I’ooiia, from Isl May. 

Afnii 14 — Cadets of Artillery G. P. Kcnnett and 
Rilw. W elland admitted on estab., and prom, to 
^-lieiitb. 

Aiml 17.— Lieut. A. F. Bartlet. 26th N.L, to act 
as deputy paymaster at Kullodgliee, on a udary of 
Rs. 30U per mensem. 

ilegf. 0 / Actilleiy. Capt. A. Mnnson to be major, 
and Lieut. J. J. Lcesonto liocapU, v. Thew re- 
tlreil; date 7th Ang. 11127.— Supcniuin. Lieut. 11. 

W. Brett udnilUed on dluLtive strength of regt. 

Infantry. Sen. M^. R. Robertson to lielieut. 

col., V. Brown retired; date 21st Aug. im— Sen. 
Mq). S. Hughes to be lieut. col., v. Twoedy re- 
tired ; dale Pth Feb. 18301 

2d Gr. N. J. Capt D. Capon to be major, and 
Lieut. G. Boyd to be cant., in sue. to Robertson 
prom.; date 21st Aug. IdW.— bupomum. Lieut. 
F. Williams admitted on effectivestrength of regt. 

4IA N.l. Capt. F. Hicks to be major, and Lieut. 
F. C. Darke to be capt., In sue. to Hughes prom.i 
date 9th Feb. 1 Eta — Sujiemum. Lieut. F. L*. H<dl 
admitted on efibetive strength of regt. 

6th N.l. Ena. L. Drown to bo Ileut., v. Smee 
prom. ; date .Mh June ]82<>.— Ens. D. D, Chad- 
wick posteil to regt.— (Lieuts. W. Edwards end L 
Brown, and Ens. 1). D. Chadwick to bo borne os 
supcniuiii. to cstiib.) 
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BtH N.r. Gim. A.ThcMnosto beliout., v. Rldurdi 
priiin.: tlate llth Sept. 1828.— Eiu. W. R. Duff 
INWted to regt., v. Thomas prom.— LIcut. R. Slllar 
to be eapt., v. Robertson nrom. ; date 16th Dec. 
1820. — Snp mum. Lieut. C. A. Hawkins admitted 
on efibettve strength of regt.— (Lieut. A. Thomas 
and Ens. W. R. DuITto be borne as supeinum. to 
ostab.) 

Soi. Assist Surg. W. Carstairs to be surgeon, v. 
Dow retired ; d.ite21st Jan. 1630. 

Airrfl OwTw of Kngineen. Lieut. W. Scott 
tn be adj. of corns i Lieut. F. B. Turner to be me- 
rutive engineer in Conran ; Lieut. T. M. B. Tur* 
ncr tn be executive engineer at Alinicdalnid. 

April 22.— Lieut O. Whichelo, 0th N.I., to art 
as third assist, com. gen. during absence of Lieut 
R. Biilkeley on sick cert. 

y|prlI24.— Lieut M'DilllVray, of engineers, di- 
rected to proceed to Calcutta on special duty. 

April 26.— Sen. Assist. Surg. Tlios. Scoular to be 
surgeon, v. Dow retired. 

2rf L.C. Lieut W. Turner to he adJ., v. Robin- 
son dec. I date 2nth March lUtO. 

Ajiril 20.— Cailet of InfiUitry Alfred Wclstead 
admitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Afrtg 7.— Hmsf nrifrndti of Artiller}/. Lieut. Win. 
Rrett tnbeadj. to 4th troop, v. Leeson prom.; 
date 2(Kh April im 

lUA N.r. Lieut A. McLean to be o^j,^ v, Sillar 
prom. ; dated ditto. 

I.itt IV. r. Kns. G. T. Cooke to be adj. to All va- 
cancy: dated 1st M.^ 1630. 

Moy 11 . — Temporary ArrtmftrmtnU foufirmetl. 
l.ieut D. t^ F. Scott, 3i1 L.C.. tn art ns brigade 
major at Deesa.— Lieut. G. Thoniton, 10th r^., 
to act as adj. during aljsence of Lieut J. A. Eck- 
ford on sick ccrtlflcate. 

Mnv 17.— Lieut W. C. Scrlven, .Sth N.I., at his 
own request, traiiaf. tn invalid cstali. 

Temporary Arrtuifffmenta rorifrmril. Lieut J. 
Penny to act as adi. to Ist L.C., during alisaico of 
Lieut. R. Mdckcnsie on sick cerliflcatc.— Lieut. W. 
Vardon, Ist L.C., to olQdate as Interp. to 26th 
N.I. until arrival of Eiis. S. Hart— Lieut (Brev. 
Capt.) R. Sparrow to act ns qu. mast, and interp. 
to Ist L.C. from 26th Jan. last until return of 
l.ieut. W. Vardon.— l.ieut .T. Liddell to lie acting 
adj.. and Lieut. (Brev. Cfqit.) E. Sparrow to be 
acting interp. to left wing, from dale of departure 
of head-quarters of regt Rosn Sholaiiorc. 


the following pramotlom in the Indian nayy, in 
iuperceislon of those sanctioned oa the 84th Dec.; 
83d Feb., 8d March, and 87th April last, In edn- 
lequenra of C^apt Drammond Anderson having 
retired from Hon. Company's service, on 19th 
July 182», ds. 

Commander W. S. rollinion to be captain : date 
of com. 2()th July 1029. 

Lieut R. Cogon to be commander; ditto ditto.' 

Midshipman G. Peters to be lieut In sue. to 
Capt Anderson retired ; ditto ditto. 

Mkislilpinan J. R. Wellsted to be lieut, v. Ro- 
water dismissed service : date of com. 10th Dec. 
182i). 

Lieut \Vm. McDonald to be commander; dato 
of com. litth Dui. ditto. 

MidsiiiiMnnii H. D. Lvnch to be lieut, in sue. 
to Greer in\,ili(led ; ditto ditto. 

Midshipman John P. Sandora to be lieut., v. 
Squire retired ; date of com. lllth Feb. lO). 

Midshininaii W. M. Wybard to be Iicut, v. IIa}> 
man inviijldcd , date of com. 20‘t.li Feb. 1630. 

Midshipman F. T. Powell tn be lieut, v. Laugh- 
ton dec. ; dale of com. ISth March 16.10. 

Ca)H. W. S. Culluison to be cammcxlore up the 
Persian Gulph. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrioalx. 

Map 2r>. Ilindoatan, Carter, from Llver)ino1.— 
8(1. Il.r. steam sesscl Huifli Livibtay, Wilson, from 
Suez 26rh April, and Aden P>th May.— ./one 5. 

Bo u trkxhirr, Madan, from London (cho- 
li»r.i morhiK on board ; IR of the crew dead). — 6. 

H.C.S. Kditkhvrfrh, Bax, from l.cmdon 0. H.C. 

sinoii of war Elplunatone, McDonald, from Uassa- 
dore. 

De}virture9, 

May 25. Helena, M'Kcnzie (Dutch', for Data- 
iia.— 2(>. Ttiuniph, Green, and GtnMfnti. Harii- 
8011 , Ixith for riiina.— 27. Cumbrian, lllyth, for 
Chma: and rtryttiin, Kulluck, for Calcutta.— 60. 
H.r.S. Dnvltene of Athol, Damell, for China.— June 
6. 11.C.S. Thomaa Coutta, Chrystie, for Penang and 
China.— 10. CJatrnumt, M'Auiny, for Greenock. 

Freight to London (Juno 10).— £4. to £4. lOs. 
per ton. 


Returnod to duty, from Europe.— lAcut. F. C. 
riatke, 4th N.I.-Llciit. Goo. Pope, 22d N.I.— 
Lieut R. W. Lukin, Kith N.T.— Lieut A. W. D., 
Fitzroy, 1st T..C.— Cni. M. Kennedy, 15th N.I. — 
Major J. H. Dunsterville, 1st Gr. N.I.— Capt P. 
P. Wilson, 2d L.C.— Capt G. Taylor, 3d N.I.— 
l.ieut. K. R. Prather, artillery.— Lieut S. M. Ste- 
vens, 2lBt N.L— Ens. J. Ramsay, European In- 
fantry.— Capt B. Sondwlto, lstli.C.— Lieut W. 
Wade, Burop. Infantry. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Eurom.— Feb. 19. Lieut. C. R. Hogg. Europ. 
rest, for health — ^92. Assist Surg. E. Edqrards, 
IBth N.L. for health.— March 23. l.ieut G. K. 
Mann, artillery, for health — April 16. Lieut R. 
Colquhoun. 6thN.I.. for health.— April 87. Lieut 
E. P. Brett. 8th N.I., for health.— May 3. Ens. 
Thoa. Simpson, 67th Bengal N.L, for health.— 
ft Lieut It. Stockley, 7th N.L, for health.— Ens. 
H. Cotegtave, 16th N.I., for hoalth.-^Capt. J. P. 
Cummlng, European rest, for health. — 18. Ens> 
H. McCulIock, 10th N.L, for health— 20. Capt 
O. P. Penlcy, 16th N.L, on private affairs. 

To Capo of Cood Hope Feb. 11. Lieut Jas. 

Woodbum, 6th Bengal N.I., for 18 months, for 
health (eventually to New Holland}— May ft 
Capt T. l.elghton, 14th N.I., assist adj. gen. 
southern div. of army, for health (eventually to 
Europe). 


INDIAN NAVY PROMOTIONS. 

RomlMjif Oostle, Miov 10, 1830.— The Hon. the 
Governor In Coundi hai been pleased to make 


BIRTHS^ MARRIAGES^ AND 
DEATHS. 


MIRTHS. 


25. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt Lard- 
ncr, of a daughter. 

28. At Maliigaum, the lady of Capt Woed- 
bottKC. 6th N.I., of a son and heir. 

May •. At Colaba, Mrs. Wlnton, of a daughter. 

— At Slndolah, Matiabuleshwar hills, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Arch. Robertson, resident at Sat- 


tara, of a son. 

11. At Bombay, the lady of J. P. Willoughby, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

1.1 At Bombay, the lady of Capt. llondenon, 
mihtary paymaster at tho presidency, of twin 
daughters. 

29. At Bombay, the ladv of Capt. Holland, 
assist com. gen., of a daughter. 

.31. At Bombay, the lady of Capt Riddell, Sd 
grenadiers, of a son. 


' ICARRUeXS. 

itprilSG. At Romhay, J. A.Eckford, Esq., lieut 
and a^. lOth N.I., to Miss Mary Edmonds, third 
daughter of K. E. Gondridge, Esq. 

May 12. At Poona, Lieut. J. H. M. Martin, 
horse artillery, toddary, third daughter, of the 
late Ollyctt Woodhouse, Esq., advocate general of 
Bombay. 

83. At Bombay, Lieut. George Deck, of the 
engineers, to Harriet, daughter of the Rev. J. F. 
Grant, rector of Mmteas, in SusaeK, end Wnb- 
nets. In Essex, and grand^laughter of Sir Archi- 
bald Grant, BaxL, QlninymuS, in KbeidMndktae. 
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At Brnnliay, Mr. H. A. Cannonto Mlu 
ElinbeUi MUlk 


VKATHS. 

MareA 17- At sea offerer. Geo. Laughton, Efiq.« 
aged so, aenior Ileut. H.C. iloop of war E/phiti- 

Matf 6. At Bombay, Mn. Valida Khnrtnon .To- 
hannn, widow of late Mr. Johannea Gregorlua, 
aged about ROl 

iNk At Bombay, Leonora de Eaperanfa e Aranjo, 
aged 24. 

Jane A At Bomlwy, Mary Susannah, wife of 
Colonel Heniy .SulUvan, of U.M. (ith (tir 1st War- 
wickshire) regt. of foot. 


PJOT. 


Stngaporr. 

BIHTII. 

June IS. The lady of Mr. J. II. Moor, of a 
daughter. 


HR 

Juue%. At his residence. Mount Enkiiie, Har- 
ry Scott, Esq. 


Crylon. 


BinTH«. 

Vov 1. At Colombo, Mn. George Ackland. of a 
daughter. 

4. At P(dnt de Galle, the lady of Thomas Daw- 
son. Esq., deiaity ordnance storekeeper, of a 
daughter. 

l£ At Kandy, the la<ly of CapL McPherson, 
TMth Highlanders, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jpril 17. At Kandy. Lieut, and AdJ. John E. N. 
BuH, 7llth Highlandera, acUng staff officer at 
Kandy, to Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. Guim, 
7fRh Highlanders. 

2H. At Colombot Mr. Wm. Maxworth to Miss 
Abigail Morris. 

Mau A At Colombo. Henry Wright, Esq., of 
I1.M. civil service in this island, to Mias Camille 
Hudaon. 

111. At Colombo, Mi. J. L. Siebel to Miss Jane 
Hortcnsla Hughes. 


BEAtllS. 

May 1. At Colcimbn, after a few days’ illnem, 
aged 20, Lieut Kenneth Markeiuie, H.M. AUth 
Kgt., son of Lieut. Gen. Mackenzie. 

9. At Colombo, Mr. Wro. Kainey, bond mastCT 
H.M. out regt., aged 7a 
14. At BmuU, Ellciuir, second daughter of 
Lieut. Mcadcn, Ceylon rifle T<*gt. 

la At Kandy, Inthe.’KRh vear nfhls age. Capt. 
J. P. Lardy, II.M.yidh Highlanders. 

June 2. At Kandy, James McRae, Esq., super- 
Intemdent of the Royal Botanical Garden. 


Caps of (Boob fbotfc. 

BIR 

June 3. At Port Elisubt*th, Algoa Day, the lady 
of W. M. Harries, Esq., of a ilaughter. 

a At Rusebaiik, lloudcljusch. Mis. Pillans, of a 
daughter. 

21. At W’ynberg, the lady of James Carey, Esq., 
of a son. 

22. .\t Caiie Town, the Hon. Mrs. Stewart, of a 
daughter. 

24. At Cape Town, Mrs. Abercrombie, of a arm. 

At CapeTown, tlic relict of Juncjth Trueman, 
Esq., of a sun. 


MARRIAOKS. 

June 14. At Cape Town, Thomas Ansdell, Esq., 
to Muss. A. DeWet. 

— At the Paarl, W. Herman, Esq., to liesltT 
Anna, eldest daughter of W. T. Luuw, Esq., or 
Siinoii's Valley. 

21. .At Cape Town, George Thompson, Esq., 
merchant, to Miss Johanna M. I). Deneys, eldest 
daughter of the late G.C. Deneys, Esc|. 

22. At Cape Town, the llev. Kdw, Judge, M.A., 
Professor ot English and Classuvil Literature in 
the South African College, to Miss Charlotte 
Wheatley. 

July 17. At the Paarl, J. F. Albertus, Esq., to 
Catherina Johoniu, eldest daughter of the Ucv. 
T. J. Ilcrold. 

22. At CB)H'Town, the Rev. John Pears, .A.M.. 
minister of Glen Lyiiden, to Ik>ui8.i Ann, eldest 
daughter of J. T. Ashcroft, Esi]., of Islington, 
Lundiiii. 

— At l,'a|»e Town, Wm. Kinnear, Esq., toJ»i- 
lianna Sophia Carolina, youngest daughter of the 
lute J. J. Itien, Esq. 


Vrtuntg. 

DEATH. 

March 31. Aged (3, Nathaniel Bacon, Esq., the 
oldest resident on this island, having settled here 
shortly after lU flrstesUblisliment In ]7iM;. 


jMslarrs. 

BIRTH. 

May 20. The lady of Johannes Lcfllcr, Esq., of 
a daughter. 


DEi 

April 80. At Pigot Park. 


George Plgot, Esq., 
'inces, and 


niardion ot slaves for the Eastern Provi .. 

fonnerly ingjor of ttie Olh regL of dragnoiu, 
aged (ilk 

May 22. At the Paarl, A. Rlchcrt, sen.. Esq., 
Bgeil (16, after a midence In this colony of upwanls 
M 27 years. Ho was a native of Berlin, in Prussia. 

JunM 17. At Suuon's Town, in her iKilh year, the 
lady of Col. D. C. Kenny, of the Madras anny. 

27. Mr. John Van Dm Derg, one of the )>aTtners 
in the house of Messrs. HamiUon, Ross, and Co. 

July a. On the banks of the Gounta River, Mr. 
Wm. Apsey, of Ca|ie Town, aged .‘tik 
14. At Simon’s Town, Mr. ^w. Miller, sged JHk 
lik At Hiqie Farm, district of Albany, Dorothy, 
vrlfeof Henry Noune, Esq., of Hut puce. 
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March 4, 1830. 

Mr. John Aken eiaminecl. The witness 
is a sail-maker, ship-chandler, and pro- 
visioner, residing at Wafiping, and was 
formerly master of tlie Invesligatort a dis- 
covery ship, and after that commanded the 
Exmouthf 125 English tons, trading be- 
tween India and China, two voyages, 
1817-1819. His cargoes consisted prin- 
cipally of cotton ; also opium, putchuck, 
a vegfjtable dye for nankeens, Englisli 
steel (cast and blistered), nutmegs, cloves, 
rattans, and saltpetre. Witness transacted 
business at Canton through the Hong ; lie 
found no dilficiilty in trading witli tlie 
outside mei chants. He generally agreed 
with the Hong that would give the most 
for tlie cargo : he had no fee or advantage 
given to induce him to become the se- 
curity merchant ; some were always willing. 

The Chinese measure the vessels from 
the centre of tlie mixeninast to the centre 
of the foremast, and take the extreme 
breadth close behind the mainmast, and 
multiply them together, dividing the pro- 
duct by 10. All the charges except the 
cunuJiaWf 1,950 dollars, payable on all 
ships, are proportioned to the size of the 
ships, except casual expenses. The cum- 
shauf originated in 1704; witness has 
heard that the supercargoes gave it to the 
superior Mandarins, to shew them favour, 
and now it has become law. Part of it 
goes to the government ; but it goes prin- 
cipally amongst the Mandarins. The 
compradore’s fees, &c. altogether amount 
generally to nearly 2,000 dollars, whicli 
form jiart of tlie port charges. The whole 
amount of the expense of the Exmouth at 
Canton, in 1818-19, was aliout 9,000 
dollars. 

The witness sold the goods he took out 
to Canton to the Hong ; they made no 
charge for commission, nor do the outside 
merchants. Witness has consigned part 
of his cargo to the American consul ; his 
charges were 34 per cent, on the sale price 
at Canton; his charge for negociatiiig 
bills was one per cent. He charged 2| 
per cent, on the invoice price of goods 
purchased. Witness tliinks tlie charges 
on shipping at Canton are very moderate, 
considering that there is no more p.Tid for 
n rich cargo than fur a vessel arriving in 
ballast. There is a great facility In trans- 
acting business in the port, more so tluin 
ill any other witness is ocquainted with ; a 
great deal more than in the ports of India 
or England. Tlie cargoes are very easily 
discliiirgeil at Whampoa, by means of 
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lighters, and landed in the same way. 
The Hong are very liberal in their deal- 
ings, and are honest in every resirwct; 
very^utious in making bargains, but ad. 
hcring to tlieir contracts ; witness scarcely 
ever knew of a person suffering by them. 
The outside merchants are people you can 
scarcely ever tell what character they are 
of till you have dealt with Uiein once or 
twice ; if you deal with a stranger, you 
may be minus, and it often requires cau- 
tion ; tliey contain a mixture of good and 
bad; sofne arc very respectable: witness 
would not as soon deal with an outside 
merchant as with a Hong. There are many 
he would as soon deal with as any persons. 

'I'lie navigation to Canton is very easy. 
Witness never had any unpleasant oc- 
currence with bis crew at Canton. They 
were I.BScars, and some Europeans ; Por- 
tuguese, Spaniards, and Englishmen. 
Hie country ships generally took six Eu- 
ropean Ma-cunnics, for steering the ship : 
witness took six young English appren- 
tices, who acted as mates or midshipmen. 
The crew, except the sea-cunnies, were 
all Lascars. Some of the sea-cunnies are 
Portuguese Indians, some European Por- 
tuguefte. Such a crew is not so difficult 
to manage os English sailors. With pro- 
per care and attention, whatever might be 
the crew, there would be no reason to 
apprehend impediment to trade from their 
conduct. No difficulties arc encoimten d 
ill the free trade between India and Chino, 
nor would there be any reason to appre- 
hend difficulties if the trade between Eng- 
land and China were equally free : the 
Company’s ships are navigated by Eiig- 
llshinen, and the American by tbeir own 
people . and witness never saw much dif- 
ferencu between the two seamen. 

I'lie witness has carried opium to China, 
about lUO chests : it is smuggled at the 
ri.sk of tlie person to whom it Is sold, ge- 
nerally outside men. 'fliu Hong do not 
purchase opium. The person who iiought 
the opium paid for it in dollars or sycce, 
before he got the order. Tlicy lake it 
from alongside, in smuggling boats, well 
manned and armed, and put off directly 
with it, SBlting the government boats at 
defiance. Four Mandarin boats surround- 
ed Witness’s ship, when he liad 30 chests 
to smuggle; the Smuggling people stripped 
tlie chests entirely away, and put the opi. 
um into bags ; tlie lower deck port was 
opened, the opium put into a l^t in a 
moment, and all b.mds were off. There 
was a cry aliout three minutes aftiTwards, 

(Y) 
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'but the boat whs gone like a sliot. One 
iVfandarin boat was lying B«licad, touching 
the sliip, nnollier at the stern, another on 
the opposite side. No difference of price 
is made on account of the degree of vi- 
gilance of the Mandarin boats. Tliey 
always make certain of it ; and it always 
struck witness that there was an under- 
standing between the smugglers and the 
boats. Other commodities of small bulk 
could very easily be introduced into China 
by the same means. Saltpetre, ojiuiky 
article, is smuggled ; witness u^d to 
smuggle it himself, or the people to whom 
he sold It : two dollars a pecul arc gained 
by smuggling it, being the duty paid to 
government. The Chinese law forbids 
the sale of it openly, except to the go- 
vernment. Sometimes, he thinks, broad- 
cloth is smuggled by the English : wit> 
ness once carried two bales of cloths which 
were smuggled. Witness cannot say who* 
tiler the goodssent from England in Ame- 
rican ships aro introduced into China le- 
gally or arc cmuggled ; he believes le- 
gally, because he has been acquainted with 
so many American supercargoes, that lie 
thinks he must have heard of it, if it had 
been othcmisc. The opium witness car- 
ried out was purchased at the Company’s 
sales at Calcutta. Tho Fatna opium is 
tlic best, hut the Chinese like the Malwa. 
The Turkish has come within the last ten 
years, and is likely to supersede tlie Ben- 
gal ; the Chinese like it as well, and it is 
cheaper. Witness generally bought the 
Patna opium at Bengal from 1,900 to 
2,000 rupees a cheat, and got generally 
1,200 to 1,400 dollars, sometimes 1,500, 
in Chins The ships clear out with the 
opium from Calcutta; it is well known 
by the Company that it is taken to China ; 
llie chests bear their mark ; but the chest 
is stripiied away in Chiiiu,and nothing goes 
ashore bearing tlic Company’s mark. The 
opium is sold in bales of the most con- 
venient size and shape for smuggling into 
China. There is a certificate of tlie weight 
inside the chest. 

The witness has purchased tea at Can- 
ton, from the Hong and from outside mer- 
chants ; be never found the least difficulty 
in getting the tea be wanted ; it is packed 
and sent on board by the seller. When 
buying of an outside merchant, has had 
chests opened here and there. Witness 
never found any chest inferior to the sam- 
ple. He lias heard there have been some 
tricks occasionally, but, be believes, in a 
very trifling degree ; lie never Iieaid of the 
custom of returning two chests fur one. 
Tlie tea was as good, in proportion to the 
description, as that he purchases in Eng- 
land. The prices he paid were : for best 
gunpowder, GO to C5 Spanish dollars ; best 
black tea, 40 to 45. He sometimes paid 
for (ca in barter, but generally in dollars ; 


he finds it very easy to take tea in exchange 
for gofxls. 

In 1819, witness's ship could have been 
chartered to Hamburgh, from China, if 
he had been permitted, wliicb would have 
been a very profitable voyage. A Pi ussian 
merchant at Canton would have paid £25 
per ton. Witness applied to the super- 
cargoes, and did not obtain permission. 

'The country trade is carried on almost 
entirely by the free tradeis from India and 
China. The captains of the Company’s 
ships generally bring a great many things 
on their account from Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, or Penang. That trade cannot 
be carried on by bouses resident in Eng- 
land ; the Company’s license authorizes 
tlie vessel only to go to China. The Cuin- 
pany do not send cargoes themselves fi om 
Madras, Bombay, or Calcutta, and there- 
fore the captain takes in wliat be ]>1cases. 
Tlie privilege of the captain and officers 

at their loading port at Canton from 
India to England. They dispose of their 
privilege goods imported into China to the 
Hong : they deal with the outside mer- 
chants. 

There is very little risk attending the 
voyage from England to Canton, at the 
proper season ; a great deal less than to 
Calcutta, owing to the navigation in the 
Hooghly river; supposing the freights 
the same, witness would prefer the former. 

Witness has lived at the Cape of Good 
Hope from 1821 to 1828. He paid at that 
time for the best black tea about dollars, 
nearly 3s. per lb. The import duty is 10 
jHJT cent ad valorem. The Company’s pro- 
fit fiom the sale of tea at that place is ge- 
nerally believed to be about 100 per cent., 
after paying all charges. No otlier parties, 
except the Company, bring tea from China 
to the Cape. A few chests were brought 
from England, in u private slii]. Tea, in 
a private ship, from any other place, could 
not be landed at the Cape. 

Previous to sailing from Calcutta, wit. 
ness always applied for a license to export 
tea from Canton. He has applied for o 
license to export 800 chests to a port with- 
in tlic Company’s limits, but the govern- 
meiit at Calcutta gave one for 400 only. 
Witness would have taken the tea to the 
Isle of France and the Cape ; but so small 
a quantity was not a sufficient inducement. 
Witness could not carry tea at all to the 
Cape ; ho would havu been allowed to 
carry 400 chests to any port within the 
Company’s limits except Uic Cape, Tlie 
licenses run thus : ** You can take AOO 
chests of tea in at Canton, to dispose of it 
at any intermediate ports between tl.is and 
Calcutta." It is a query if tlie Isle of 
France is an intermediate port. At the 
Cape, the question was brought before the 
court there. A ship, the Lady Flora, 
about 1829, brought tea there from Carf- 
ton ; slie was seisra and her cargo : they 
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gave bond, and the question afterwarda 
came before the King m council, and the 
ship was liberated al^ut three years after. 
Witness was one of tlie witnesses at the 
Cape. He was asked if he could make 
out tliat the Cape of Good Hope was an 
intermediate port; and it appearing that 
the ship left ^iiton in the contrary mon- 
soon 4o come down the China seas, he 
said, ** Yes, tlie ship had perhaps come 
round Cape Horn.” 

Witness has purchased gunpowder tea 
at Canton to be sold at Penang ; he has 
sold it at about 76 Spanish dollars per pe> 
cul, realizing about 15 per cent. The 
price of gunpowder tea at the Cape was 
about Ps. per lb. Desidcs the import duty 
of 10 per cent., the Company pay 5 or 6 
per cent. auction duty, making 16 percent, 
in the whole. The duties at Penang are 
very trifling. 

Black tea is a very common beverage 
in China ; in every house there is tea always 
on a sideboard, and you may help yourself 
to a glass at any time. They and the neigh- 
bouring nations generally drink black tea. 

If the trade between England and China 
were free, the Company might carry on 
their trade ; but if their establislimcnts 
were to be as large as at present, there 
must be a loss : they could not pay their 
present freight. The average of £4 out 
and £4 homo is the general rate of freight 
at present : witness docs not know the 
Company's rate. The rate of insurance 
would be per cent. 

Witness had a partner at the Cape, 
named Montcith ; they dealt in India 
goods principally ; they had two brigs that 
traded between Calcutta and the Cape in 
India goods. Witness has had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the China trade since 
1 K 1 9. The tea, he referred to, came from 
England to the Cape, he thinks, in 1826; 
it was consigned to Borradaile, Thompson 
and IMlans; it was about 20 chests: he 
knows nothing of the quality, or what it 
sold for. 

Tlie best sized vessel, for tlio Canton 
trade, is one of 600 or 700 tons : the 
cumshaw being the same, the expenses are 
lessened by having large ships. Witness's 
vessel belonged to him and a liouse in Li- 
verpool. Witness found the business so 
very easily done at Canton, that he latterly 
transacted it himself, as well as by a re- 
sident agent : any captain coming there 
fur the first time may do it as easily. 
There is no English house at Canton ; 
they arc not permitted by tlie Company ; 
there arc English houses of respectability, 
doing a great deal of business, under fo- 
reign flags. 

I'iie witness could not buy teas so ad- 
vantageously as the Company’s factory; 
«the Company could purchase cheaper be- 
cause they had greater facilities ; the Se- 
lect Committee is there the whole year. 


and they can certainj^y purchase their tea 
cheaper, because they take such large 
quantities; they can command the article 
at better prices than individuals. The fact 
of wanting large quantities docii not tend 
to enhance Uie price ; there is a price put 
upon the tea, after it comes into the Hong, 
which they do not deviate from. The teas 
are bovight upon better terms by being 
contract^ for the year before ; contracting 
is a better system with the Chinese than 
buyii\g on the spot. Witness thinks the 
Company do not get a better quality of 
tea than the free traders : he had his in- 
formation from the American supercargoes, 
and Mr. Wilcox (the American consul), 
who declared lie could buy as good teas, 
and had sent to America teas equally as 
good as the Company's ; but witness docs 
not know the terms the Company have 
purchased tlicir tea upon. The free traders 
would have a great advantage over tlie 
Company, by coining cheaper, not having 
such a large establishment, and having 
their ships at a less freight. I'he Com- 
pany’s establishment there is immense, 
and is a very heavy expense. The free 
trader could come into the market and dis- 
pose of his tea in Europe at a cheaper rate 
than the Company. As far as mere deal- 
ing witli the Chinese, the Company, under 
the present system, can do it better than 
individual merchants can. The Com- 
pany's factory are notin the least vexatious 
in their interference with the free traders ; 
tiiey are very liberal : they behave exceed- 
ingly well to all the country captains. 

The witness has not the least doubt that 
if the China trade were entirely thrown 
open, branches of trade would spring up 
which are now kept under by Uie restric- 
tions on free trade in those seas. In the 
Exmouthf witli a foul wind, he has turned 
into several fine harbours all the way along 
the coast, six or seven, and is sure there 
might be a great trade carried on if those 
ports were open; also with the great islands 
o' Japan. He has often thought that if 
an einoassy was sent to Japan, and a fa- 
vourable result ensued, there would bo no 
doubt an immense trade. If an English 
whaler, by accident, be cast away there, 
they use tliem very ill, and murder them 
generally. But the Dutch carry on a 
great trade there from Batavia. A great 
trade might be carried on with the Plii. 
lippine Islands aud the west of Borneo. 
The ingenuity arising from a free exertion 
of pi ivate interest frequently starts means 
of trade, which had no existence before: 
a great deal might be done if the trade 
were open. There is a great trade carried 
on by the Americans from the nortluwest 
coast of America to Canton ; whilst wit. 
ness was in China, several small vessels 
came there, from Nootka Sound and 
Cook’s Inlet, of 250 to 350 tons, with 
furs and fine oil, which they sold, and 
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purdiased cargoes for America. If Um 
trade were open, BngHsti sliipping would 
hare the same advantages in carrying on 
the north-west trade, which is very pro- 
fitable. 

Tlie Company’s factory was not the least 
protection to witness in carrying on the 
trade with the Cliincse -.m** if the Hong 
merchants had been guilty of any fiaud, 
or any thing of that kind, 1 believe the 
supercargoes would take it up, and assist 
me in tiiat particular, and perliaps inter- 
fere with the viceroy.” He never heard 
tliat the Americans or Europeans trading 
to China derived the least protection from 
the Company’s factory. Tlicre lins been 
such a thing, with regard to a Hoag mer- 
chant requiring such interference; but it 
K of very rare occurrence. 

Messrs. DavMson and Co., at Canton, 
did business under the Diinisli or Prussian 
fiag : Magniac’s lioiise, under the Danish. 
Tiieir business embraced both tlie country 
and the European trade. 

If witness had ail opportunity of adven- 
turing to China, and bruiiglit a return 
cargo of tea, lie could obtain a more fa- 
vourable result than the Company, be- 
cause he can sail hit ship clicnper, and 
would have no incumbrance in Cliiim, and 
therefore could sell his cargo equally as 
well as they. He would purchase his tea, 
perhaps, not quite so well, but could sell 
it in England cheaper a great deal than 
tiiey cuuitl ; lie imagines he would make 
10 per cent, more than tlie Company now 
does : be believes tliey make 100 per cent. 
If the trade were open, tea would be 
cheaper, and the price [profit ?} much 
less; but witness is certain lie could bring 
tea here and sell it cheaper than tiie Com- 
pany could. Witness calculates that the 
Company make 100 percent, profit, from 
what he has seen of teas sold at the Cape; 
comparing the prices at the India sales 
with the prime cost at Canton, he has no 
doubt tiuit tliey get 100 per cent, clear 
profit, after deducting the diarges: bis 
assertion that he could sell tlieapcr than 
the Coiiqiany, is founded upon Ids Indief 
that they make 100 per cent. 'Die dif. 
fcrencc of freight between a Coin|KUiy’s 
ship and his own, would lie 40 per cent ; 
the ditfereiice between i£l4 per ton and 
i^lO. Except ill tlie articles of freight, 
he thinks, there is no branch of the ad- 
venture in which witness would have an 
advantage over the Company. Hu docs 
nut think tliey would provide their money 
in t'hina upon better terms, because wit- 
ness could draw bills on any reH|iectablc 
merchant in London, wliich tlie Chinese 
would take with the greatest ease: die 
bouse of liaring and Co. was drawn upon 
by die Americans on as good terms. 

Die private trader, if at iH’rfcct lilicrty, 
would discover many articles that would 
suit the market there, which the Coiii|i 4 ny 
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never think of. He cannot say why the 
supercargoes cannot find out those ar. 
tides ; residing there, and having persons 
in their employment, they have die very 
best moans of finding out the articles 
adapted to die Chinese market. Indi- 
viduals, upon their own account, would 
push the trade much more than it is at 
present. The Company’s captains and 
officers trade as merchants at Canton.— 
(2. Why do you suppose individual mer- 
chants would be more active than those 
captains and officers? — .<4. We can only 
draw an inference from what has happen- 
ed from opening die trade with Calcutta ; 
there is an immense trade now carried on 
widi Calcutta, compared with what there 
was before die trade was opened.” The 
Company’s servants, who deal in China, 
fire obliged to coiiBne themselves to tlie 
precise voyage ]H>inteil out by dieir mas- 
ters ; the private traders have the power of 
si‘iectiiig the diifereiit markets of the East, 
Europe and America, which gives them a 
great advantage over die Company’s scr. 
vants. 

When witness spoke of ports in Cochin- 
China, not frequented, lie diirs no/ Itnitw 
how tlie -Company’s inuno)>i>ly prevents 
their being traded with. 'I'lie Company 
has nothing to do with limt ; it is an ar- 
rangement hy tlie Ciiliiese: tliey ilci not 
buffer any otlier port to he opened but 
Canton. Die wliole range of coast, as 
far as Siam, is iioininally under tlie Chi- 
nese. Witness did not mean to say tliat 
die ports alluded to arc not trailed with 
ill consequence of the monopoly of die 
Company. 

Diere are various products of the East, 
ern Arcliipetago, which arc fitted aloiie 
for the Ciiina market,— tre|Hin, or berhe- 
de~mcTf birds’-nests, and sandal -wood, 
wliicli is a profitable diing ; Uk* t.-ade in 
these articles would be consideralile, to 
small vessels particularly. Witness docs 
not know tliat a license could Ik' oliL-iined 
in Calcutta to trade to Cuciiiii- Chinn ; ho 
has always undersiooii not. Die license 
runs thus : ** To go to Canton, and to 
touch and trarle at any inlcnnediate port 
between there and Calcutta.” That license 
would include ports on the coast of 
Cochin -Cliina ; but he always uiiderstooil 
tliat he coul^ not trade witli any port of 
Cochin-China. U. ” Dint is, Uiat die 
Chinese governmeat will not suCbr it ?— 
A. Yet .'” 

Witness does not think diat, if the Com- 
pany’s monopoly were done away with, 
there would lie more probability of over- 
coming the prejudices of the Chinese, in 
regard to intercourse with Europeans at 
other ports than Canton ; it would in^e 
no difference, nor alter the Chinese feeling 
at all. They might in the course of time. • 
An embassy sunt into China for die pur- 
pob'', perhaps, might do away dial preju- 
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dice, but not any thing else done by in- 
dividualA. The Chinese see their interest 
and know it very weli ; but tlie govern- 
ment is so very arbitrary that they cannot 
do it. Tlie besuinfonned Chinese say, 
if all the ports in China were thrown 
open, it would be a great advantage to 
the Chinese. The reason for allowing 
Canton to be the only port open, is the 
inability of the government to put down 
smuggling. If a vessel went to any port 
but &nton, they would imprison the crew 
and take the ship. Witness never knew 
an instance of a ship trading to any other 
port ; if tliere had bran, he thinks he must 
iiave known it. 

Witness does not know tliat, if the 
China trade was entirely free, it would 
be more beneficial to the natives of British 
India than it is at present; but it would 
be a great benefit to the United Kingdom. 

March 8. 

Capt. Richard jUsager eiamined. Hie 
witness has been nine years in the Com. 
pany’s service as an officer, and five as a 
commander. Tlie tonnage of the last ship 
ha commanded, the IVaterloOf was l,.SOO 
tons. Tlie advantages of having ships of 
that class for the China trade are vwy great 
indeed ; tlie average port dues on a large 
ship came to about 20s. per ton ; upon 
ships of 500 tons, they arc about £‘2 per 
ton. They are very convenient and 
healthy, and standing high out of the wa- 
ter, there is always room and plenty of 
air. The Indian governments have em- 
ployed tliem in war; the Waterloo has 
mounted 44 guns, and was considered 
equal to any frigate. Tliey answered in 
war remarkably well, and have several 
times distingui^ed themselves. In 1800, 
the Medea French frigate struck to the 
Rxeter, Chinaman, the Romhuy Castle com- 
ing up ; another was attacked by the 
Warleyt and escaped by tlirowing her guns 
over. During war, if the same quantity 
of tea as the Company have been in the 
habit of importing, was brought home in 
smaller ships, say of 500 tons, it would 
take four to bring home one cargo, that Is, 
it would take 80 ships to bring home the 
quantity of tea fur the season. Small ships 
scatter wide and far from convoy; the 
Company’s ships are able to protect them- 
selves, in some measure, and are more 
oiiedient to the orders of the convoy. 
'Fhey are in the highest state of discipline. 
Tlicie is a greater capacity of hold ; they 
take the cargoes regularly; there is less 
breakage and damage, llierc is no dif. 
ference at Lloyds’ in insurance, except 
perferencc. Witness recollects no instance 
of loss of a homeward bound tea ship, 
since the Ganges, in 1806 or 1807, foun-' 
dered off the Cape. Since that period, 
about 500 ships have brought tea. Hiis 
small proportion of casualties is attribu. 
table to the superior quality of the ships. 
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and the care taken in tlicir outfit. As a 
matter of calculation, tlie expense of 
freight in the 80 srnaH ships would be less, 
exclusive of the advantages attending thb 
larger ones. There is a great facility in 
Uie lar^ slitps receiving cargo as it comes 
alongside, in boats containing 500 or 600 
quarter chests dikea, which can be taken 
on bo;^ d and put into their places imme- 
diately. The average freight of a large 
sliip is from £20 to £22 a ton, out and 
home, taking it to India and China, uken 
by tender, by open competition ; the 
smaller ships could hardly do it under 
;£16 a ton, laiying all expenses. The in- 
surance in the large sliqis is i£6 per cent., 
upon the double voyage ; ;£12. 12s. during 
war. 

Witness has no doubt ^lat the Amc- 
ricans often introduce articles of con- 
sumption into China by smuggling, under 
tlie shadow of tlie Company, that is, not 
that they evade the duties, but parcels of 
woollens are made up in the shape of the 
Company’s goods, and sold as such when 
they arc nut so. He has seen a hale or 
two in the Chinese merchants Hongs, that 
had been passed as Company’s bales, tliat 
were American. He is not aware that 
the Americans smuggle cargoes into Chi. 
na, except opium. The woollens sent out 
by other ships are often Company’s reject, 
ed goods ; such goods have been ofl*ered 
to witness as a merchant, in England, se- 
veral years: they were offered to lx: sold 
to him for what the seller could get. Some 
of these goods he has known to have been 
sold (in China) equal to the Company’s 
goods, without the bale being opened, 
having the Company’s mark, or a mark of 
tlic same appearance to a Chinese, though 
not really so ; at a sliort distance, a Eu- 
ropean would take it to be the Company’s 
mark. I'hc genuine mark is considered a 
guarnntee in the China market. Witness 
concludes that such cases of deception 
must be numerous. — Q. ** If an imitation 
ceil bo so easily effected, as to impose upon 
tliu Chinese, can the real mark be of any 
great importance in the Chinese market ? 
— jf. Experience may prove that they are 
mistaken in this mark, and they may liegin 
to analyse it. I am speaking now of tlie 
early part of the time when they took it 
for granted that it was the Company’s 
mark.” If die mark, real or forged, were 
not upon a bale, it would be opened. 

The ton of black tea is 9 cwt. ; tho 
green is bulkier and lighter. 

There is generally a deduction of 30c. 
per ton in the freight, for tlie circuitous 
route to China, via India. The freight of 
a ship to Calcutta would be leas than that 
of a sliip to Canton, because there are so 
many harbour cliarges at Canton. The 
diflcrciice of £l per ton, harbour charges, 
in favour of a large sliip, arisea from the 
insufficient measurement of tlie Chinese ; 
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dietv If • greftter space unmeasured in a 
large dup. 

OflScera of Company's ships import tea 
from China to India; 103 tons is the sum 
total allowed to the comnumder and ofB- 
cars. They purchase their tea generally 
of the Hong, if possibly the difficulty is 
not great : die officers that the person 
who secures the ship should buy the cargo. 
Witness has heard of officers buying tea 
from the outside merchants, sometimes for 
barter, at great risk, and at great loss in 
quality. When they returned to China, 
the seller has not been found. Tlie 
younger officers generally sell their invest, 
ment to the commander, who pays, ac- 
cording to circumstances, from £2Q to 
£40 a ton. The per-centage paid hy the 
Company's officers to the Company is 
upon the ton about 25 per cent. ; it was 
33 formerly. Witness has always dealt 
with tlie Hong, and never had any bod 
tea : a number of his brother officers, that 
have dealt with outside merchants, have 
suffered greatly from having bad tea ; for 
instance, Capt. Nairiie, in 182‘J or 1824. 
The privilege tea is sold at the first quar- 
torly sale of tlie Company after arrival ; 
witness has heard of some of it being re. 
fused. It is a grade lower than tlie Com- 
pany’s ; the officers arc glad to take what 
the Company reject. It is in smaller 
boies, which is an advantage ; but geno- 
nerally speaking, it fetches rather less 
tiMn more. The officers deal entirely 
themselves. The last voyagt^ witness 
gained little or nothing by the tea, reckon- 
ing tlie dollar at 5s. Tlie dollar is con. 
sidored current at 5s. at Canton, though 
worth only 45. Id. The outward invest- 
ments are sold by the dollar at 5s., and if 
tliey make it .^5. home, it is considered 
fortunate. Taking the £1 sterling they 
disburse, and the jEl sterling they realise, 
if the profit is £l0 per cent, upon the 
money, witness considers it a very good 
return indeed. He has lost by the woollen 
goods he took out ; some of them were 
the rejected goods of the Company. The 
teas brought home by tlic Company’s offi- 
cers have been lately tlic lower-priced ; 
some time ago they were rather of the 
higher-priced : but people do not buy the 
highest-priced teas now. In the 10 per 
cent., witness does not reckon a charge 
for f^reight, unless he purchases it; so 
that in bringing tea home, throwing in 
his privilege of freight for noUiing, if the 
profit is 10 per cent, it is a fortunate 
voyage ; the average does not admit that ; 
some individuals have suflered, and per- 
haps lost money. Where one has succeed- 
ed, five almost have failed in making that, 
and several commanders, who have gone 
four or five voyages, are bankrupts. 
Officers have a large accumulation of 
goods somei lines in China they are glad 
to sell ; and there is u difficulty in remit- 


ing money home ; they are glad therefore* 
to select those articles in which they con 
invest the greatest sum. Witness liaa 
heard, but does not believe, that a com- 
mander of a China ship can make £10,000, 
^20,000, or 30,000, a voyage ; lie baa 
heard of men speculating in a particular 
article, by which they were either ruined 
or made. A double voyage is considered 
a great advantage, fhim the circumstance 
of getting passengers, and turning the ca- 
pital three times ; generally speaking, if a 
commander, on such voyages, cleared 
£5,000, he is a very fortunate man in- 
deed ; many do not make that. 

From Bombay to China, the command- 
er's privilege is two-fifths, or 500 tons in 
a 1,300 ton ship; there is a deduction on 
the part of the Company of £2 per ton 
on the commander’s privilege. Witness, 
generally speaking, has lost by the cotton 
from Bombay to China. The highest 
freight for cotton, was 64 Bombay rupees 
a ton ; but, to get a little freight, witiiess 
has been obliged to buy cotton, so that he 
Las had half freight and half purchases : 
the latter he lost by, two voyages out of 
three. Commanders are still anxious to 
obtain dbuble voyages, because there arc 
more opportunities of gaining; but they 
arc very often attended with loss instead 
of gain. 

The Company’s 1,200 ton ships arc fully 
equal to a 500 or COO ton ship, in going 
up the Canton river ; witness has gone up 
sometimes without a pilot. A large ship 
could land entirely at Whampoa, as a COO 
ton ship would do; hut generally speak, 
ing, they go with a light draught of water 
to avoid risk. The disadvantage is very 
trifling, and not to be mentioned. The 
bar has 25 feet water; the Company’s 
ships at the utmost draw 21 or 22. Wit< 
ness lias seen large ships in country 
trade and in the American trade ; he never 
heard any objection to them : he docs nut 
know wliether they have abandoned them 
as less profitable than smaller ships. The 
ships freighted to take teas to Nortli Ame- 
rica were about 5(X) to COO tons; the 
freight was ten guineas from China to 
America: the brrakage and damage are 
very great in small ships. In the flTi- 
terloo, the aicrage was not ten chests a 
voyage, out of 14,000; in a smaller ship 
of 770 tons, in which witness was an 
officer, the damage from breakage was 
very great : the owners are answerable for 
the damage; if it exceeds £ 3 , 000 , the 
damage comes upon the Company. Tiie 
damage was greater in the two last sliips 
freighted to North America. When tlic 
Company open tenders for ships, the lowest 
tender is taken ; if they could afford to 
sail them lower, they would tender lower ; 
that depends, certainly, upon the conili- 
tions otlbrcd by the Company os to the 
cquipuicnt, crew, guns and stores. The 
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shipB freighted IVoin China to tlie Nortli 
A^merican colonies, at :glO, have the ad- 
vantage of taking freight at New South 
Wales, or any intermediate voyage, and 
from North America to England; that 
enters into the calculation when the 'own. 
era make the tender; £2 from America 
is an advantage exclusive of the tender 
made to the Company. Every advantage 
is reckoned in the voyage of a ship, from 
the time she leaves England till her rc> 
turn ; specific agreements may be made to 
take teas from China to America at so 
much per ton, and the remainder of the 
voyage is entirely at their own command. 

Tliere are three classes of equipments 
for Company’s ships . thc/n//, tlie second, 
and the third. The Jt'atcrlon was of the 
first; she carried 36 guns, 130 men, and 
5 to cover casualties, and 10 marine boys : 
this is the number of guns and men, in 
peace at well as war ; one man for every 
10 tons. There arc three com]ilctc suits 
of the principal sails, and six cables in all, 
one of iron. The second class of ships, 
taken up after ttieir voyages are out, are 
on a reduced scale ; the 1,200 ton bhi|)s 
carrying 80 men, and the stores and equip- 
ments reduced in proportion. The third 
class, ships from 400 to 6(X3 ton^ would 
have six men per 100 tons. Not being 
aware what changes may take place be- 
tween sailing and arriving, in so long a 
vtiyage, the China ships ore at all times 
ready for w'ar. Their equipment and 
stores are the same as in 1815. Witness 
has never known a Company’s ship cap- 
lured by pirates. Country ships have been 
lost ill that way. 

The witness once was applied to by an 
American captain for assistance, when his 
crew were in a mutiny; which he rendered, 
and regained possession of tlie ship. He 
has not known of any other mutiny. 

The large equipment of Company’s 
ships must be a great consideration with 
the owners in respect to the rate of freight. 
Witness, as a practical seaman, thinks 
there is an abundance of stores ; as an in- 
dividual he would retrench Uiem, at a 
risk, and from a feeling that he was not 
to meet with accidents ; prudence would 
not admit of any very great retrenchment. 
Traders going from England to India, go 
witli very reduced quantities of stores com- 
pared with the Company’s; they some- 
times meet with accidents, and have 
bought stores at four times the' amount 
they could at the original port. Typhoons 
occur occasionally in the China sea. Hie 
merchant ships, notwithstanding, go with 
fewer stores, taking cables voyage after 
voyage. Hie underwritera have that con- 
fidcnce in the equipment of an Indiaman 
that they never look at them. Thu Com- 
pany are underwriters on their own ac- 
count. Witness always insures j the pro- 
mium is 6 per cent, out and home. Hic 
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Company took up several ships from 700 
to 900 tons for single voyages two or 
three years ago. The complement of ISO 
men is required for the management of 
the navigation generally of a China ship ; 
she ought to be equal to repel the attack 
of a S2-gun frigate ; she would be more 
than equal to a privateer of the smaller 
class. ♦ 

The Company’s officers were very glad 
to get bills on England for the surplus 
beyond their investments ; sometimes Uie 
Company’s treasury is open, at some sea- 
sons not. The current exchange of the 
day is given hy the Company. The last 
rate witness took them at, was 4s. 7d. the 
dollar, which is reckoned at 5s. currency, 
Ihougii not worth that, as the rupee is 
reckoned at 2s. 6d. If 1 present an 
invoice on India of goods I bring out, 
the buyer says, I will give you 6 or 10 
per cent., and he turns the pound sterling 
into 8 rupees, and calls it a per-centage 
upon the 8 rupees; whereas, if you want 
to remit that money home, instead of its 
being 25. Cd. it is only about I 5 . 9d.” 
The dollar cost iu London 45. or 4s. Id.: 
the last two voyages, witness remitted at 
iis. 1 1d. and 4$. The highest rate, at the 
close of the war, was Ss. lOd. The ru- 
pee has been 2s. 8d. and Is. lOd. 

Throwing open the China trade would 
be attended with very great risk. Hie 
Chinese arc not desirous of foreign trade. 
If the trade were thrown open, witness 
can hardly say to what extent smuggling 
might take place : it would lead to riot 
and disturbance, which would put a stop 
to trade altogether. The Chinese have the 
highest confidence in the Bast-Indin Com. 
pany, and tliink them superior to other 
powers they have intercourse with. They 
are a people adverse to all innovation. 
Lately one or two junks have been down 
to Singapore from China; numliers may 
come from Cochin-China. Hie Chinese 
send about two junks a year to Batavia. 
Witness infers that they are adverse to 
t'-adp merely from intercourse* whatever 
is new to them, they set their faces against. 
They like trade in the old way better than 
the new ones. The Chinese demand for 
European articles is on a very small scale. 

In the affray between tlie crew of the 
Topase and the Chinese, trade was sus- 
pended by the Chinese government ; the 
Chinese dien attempted to set the Com- 
pany’s commanders against the Company; 
but they said they were under the orders 
of the &lect Committee : it was only a 
trul to sec how far they could divide the 
English authorities there. It did not ex- 
tend so far as to offer to trade with the 
ships, if the commanders would with- 
draw themselves from the influence of 
tlie supercargoes. Witness cannot say 
what^ was the purport of the commu- 
nication. 
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Tlie cordage, ndls, and storea of a Com- 
paoy*B ship are put where no cargo oduld 
‘be Btored. Tlie defective mode of mea- 
aurement by the Chinese has the eiibcC of 
yaking a 1,300 ton ship pay about 4,000 
tales, and a 500 ton ship about 3,000 
tales. 

If tbv. trade were opened, the Com> 
pany^y^ade remaining as at present, ttie 
supp'Iy of tea would be regulated in a 


groat measure by the dentand ; but a 
lar^ demand would lead to a deteriorated 
article, and the Company would always 
have tlie preference of the market : they 
would have Uie best article oflbred tliem at 
a certain price. A large compothion would 
affect the price, and would open tlie door 
to a great deal of deteriorated tea. 

( To be continued,) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

COMMANUBR'lN-rHirF AT MADRAS. 

On the 13th October a Court of Diroc* 
tors was held at tlie East. India House, 
when Lieut.. Gen. the lion. Sir Robert 
Wm. O'Calhighati, K C. II., was ap. 
pointed Coramandcr>in. Chief of the Com. 
pony’s forcea at Fort St. George. 

CHOLERA MOIIRUS. 

Alarming intelligence lias reached this 
country respecting the progress of the cbo- 
lera morbus. 

A despatch from Lord Ileytcsbury, our 
ambassador at St. Fetersburgh, dated 
September 15, states that the disorder ia 
making rapid advances towards Moscow ; 
** it ia uLready at Sirebiaak, l^arltzigur, 
Saretoff, and Fewsa. At Astrakhan the 
governor (Nisson) and alnioat every officer 
of police liave pcrislied, and the oilier 
dca^s arc at the rate of about 100 daily. 
If the disease once reaches Moscow, there 
can be no doubt that it will spread to St. 
Fetersburgh, Warsaw, and from thence 
into Germany. It appears to lie of a very 
deadly nature, and to liave all the character 
of the real Indian cholera.” 

Later accounts state tliat it h.*is reached 
Moscow, where it is making frightful 
ravages. 

A reward of 25,000 roubles lias been 
offered by the Russian government for the 
best treatise upun the cure of the cholera 
morbus, which premium ia offered to the 
physicians of Russia, Geriimny, Hungary, 
Itoly, England, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and to be written in any of the languages 
of Russia, in Latin, German, English, or 
Italian. 

THE EASTEBN COLONIES OF FRANCE. 

Amongst other projects of reform aud 
regeneration contemplated by the new 
guvenimcnt of France, a commiasion is 
about to be appointed to revise and re- 
constitute their rolunuil adininistration. 
The president of the rommiasion it tlie 
well -known Dccacii, formerly governor 


of the Isles of France and Bourlmn. 
Other members are the Count d‘ Aiguiilt, 
MM. Victor de 'IVacy, Devnux and 
laambcrt. The commission will be un- 
der the iininediate direction of the Mi- 
nister of Murine, General Sebasliuni. 
In the East, the condition of the natives 
under the French governuient will lie 
investigated. 

A young French liurrister, M.Moiroud, 
at present AdviN’ate.general at Bourbon, 
is expected to Im; joined in the commission. 
This gentleman was Advocate- General at 
Fomli cherry, but was dismissed from his 
office by the M. Du Mulay, the governor 
of the French settlements in India, on 
the alleged gruund of having advocated, 
with too much zeal, the oanse of the op- 
pressed Hindu population. M. Moiroud 
has published the speech he delivered on 
the inauguration of the governor, 12th 
April 1829, with an appeal to his country- 
men and his iirofession. He states that 
almost immediately on the installation ot 
M. Du Meluy, whom he hod known and 
esteemed at Paris, he waited uiioii him, 
at the, head of the magistracy, who were 
received by the governor (a captain in the 
French navy, ** as if they had been com- 
mon sailors guilty of a broach of duty.” 
Mis address to them, he says, was “ in 
a seaman-like style, and Irom first to lost, 
an acriinoiiiouB censure of the professions 
he (M. Moiitnid) hud made. ” 1 listen- 
ed,” he adds, ** with the calmness which 
became the'rolie 1 wore, and conteiiteil 
myself with remariring, * Sir, lie ussuivil 
tliat your Icdure shall not lie forgotten : ’ 
ten minutes fdter^ ' my dismission was 
signed.” 

'llie oppressiou to MPhich tlie natives in 
French India ’are ^po^, according to 
M. 'Moiroud, arises chiefiy from the 
grievous taxes to which they are exposed, 
and to tlie machinations ^ the jMuits. 
He asserts tliat it was declared in his pre- 
sence ” in the Government Council,” 
that, ” it was necessary tlie people sbonid 
starve, in order tliat their sweat ^uld 
he more profitably” 
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PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

(snTINO IK THE BAST.) 

4M LI. Dmga. <At Bombay). Carnet T. Lloyd, 
tobelieut bypurch, v . Ranubottom prom. (12 
Oct. 3(1). 

an Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. Wm. Thorpe, from 
14Ch F.. to be lieuL. ▼. Johnaume, app. to 33d F. 
(30 Sept. 30) ; Lieut. Alex. T. Eustace, ftom 14th 
F.. to lielleut., v. John Carr, who retires on h. p. 
14th F. (28 da) 

6th Foot (at Bombay). Capt. John Atherton, 
from h. p., to be cast., v. Campbell, app, to 47th 
F. (27 Sept. 30) I Lieut. M. O. Damis, from Royal 
Afr. corps, to be lieuL, v. Wm. Curtels, who 
each. (28 da i LleuL J. G. Wilson, ftom 1st F., to 
be UeuL, v. Greene, app. to 8tb F. (28 do) ; J. E. 
Young to be ens. Iqr purcb, v. Egertoo, app. to 
18th F. (28 da) 

l6rA Foot (In Bengal). Staff AnUt. Sure. C. H. 
Gordon to be assist, surg., ▼. J. M. Drysdale, who 
retires on h. p. (12 Oct. 3(1). 

SOth Foot (at Dombav). Lieut. Jaa. Kennedy* 
from h. p. Royal W. I. Rangers, to be lieut., v. 
C:. W. Combe, who exch. (28 Sept. 38). 

3HfA Foot (in Bengal). LieuL John Watson, firom 
14th F.. to be UeuL, v. Vernon app. paym. (28 
Sept. 30). 

41«r Foot (at Madras). Lieut. Rich. Jenkins, 
from 14th F., to be lieut., v. A. Sheppard, who 
retires on h. a 14th F. (28 Se)it. 38) ; Lieut. J. M. 
Rou, ft-orn 1st F., to be lieut., v. A. W. Home, 
who retires on h. p. 1st F. (28 do.) 

441/1 Fiwrfin Bengal). Lieut. Thos. Collins, from 
(19th F., to be UeuL, t. Crowthcr app. to Oilth F. 
(28 .Seiit. 30). 

4Bth Foot (at Madras). Lieut. Jaa. Brown, from 
iHt F , to be lieut., v. Hull app. to (2)th F. (28 
Sept. .18). 

.•i7th Foot (in N.S. Wales, under orders for Ma- 
dras). Brev. Lieut. Col. Thos. Shadforth to be 
lieut. col. : Brev. Major R. Hunt to be major, ▼. 
Shadforth : and Lieut. Jas. Brown to be rapt., v. 
Hunt (oil 28 Sept 30) i Lieut. R. Bad), fnoin h. p. 
fiOth F., to be lieut. (28,da) : Lieut. W. F. Put- 
nam, firom h. p..l01st F., to be lieut. (28th do.) { 
Lieut. W. J. Sound^, from TAth F., to be lieut 
(2Hdo.) ; Ens. Wm. L^hver to be lieut. (29 Sept.) ; 
Ens. Edm. Lockyer to Iw lieut. (29 do.) : Fiis. R. 
Alexander to be lieut. (29 da) ; Ens. C. H. Darling 
to lie lieut. (29 do.) , 2d-Lieut W. J. MocC'arthy, 
from Ceylon Ilegt., to lie licut. (38 Seiit.) ; Ens. 
F. lJi»nes, from 8Hth F., to be lieut. (38 do.) ; 
Ens. It. Devon, from 77th F., to be lieut'(38 da) ; 
Enk. T. C. Loft, from 92d F., to be lieut., v. 
Brown 08 do.) ; Ens. J. D. Blythe, from Ist W. 1. 
Regt, to lie eiiB., V. W. Lockyer (29 S<nit.) ; A.T. 
Alim to be ens., v. E. Lockyer (2!l do.) i John 
S|ience to be ens., v. Alexander (2!) ilo) : S, F. De 
Saumares to be ens., v. Darling (29 da) 

5Htl» Foot (in Ceylon). Ens/H. Hutchinson* from 
47th F., to be ens., v. Howard prom. In 83d F. 
(8 Oct. 38). 

Cl«r Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. R. N. Veroer to be 
rapt, by purch., v. Ulohtvr prom. ; Ens. J. G. 
Philipps to be lieut. by purch., v. Verner/ and 
Alex. Gemrdtobe ens. by purch., v. Philipp (all 
8 0(t.:i8). 

99ff* Foot (in Mauritius). Lieut. C. .S. Bunyon, 
from h. p. .'tflth F., to be Ueul., v. J. Cuuiy, who 
cxch. (28 Sept. 30). 

Geyfon lUift. Lieut. Louis Claro, fromh. p.8i)th 
F., to Iw Ist-lieut., V. Wm. Keehe, who cxch. 
(28 Sent. 38) 1 John Hejilger to be 2d-lieut., v. 
McCarthy prom, in 37Ui F. (30 ^.) 

ShUf. LieuLCot h). B. Hunter, on h. p., to lie 
de ^i ^ a^ig mirt to4niO|MM^^ In ltmirMiia» 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrlvato. 

Sept. 27. FJlrn, Paterson, from Cape lOth July ; 
at Gravesend.—^. Ana, Stead, from N.S. Wales ; 
at Gravesend.— 27. Ctanenum, RItrhIe, from V. D. 
Land fith June : at Gravesend.— 2!/. Afrirbi, Wake- 
field, fhrni Mauritius 12th May; off dhe Start.— 
^siat. Jarurn. N.S.Vqe. 3. No. 11. 


30. Seppin/pt, Loader, from Cey'on 88th Aiirll. and 
Mauritius syth Mayi at Peal.— Od. 4. JBMseir* 
Barcl^, ftrom Mauritius 20th June} at DeaL— 
5. Vattant, Bragg, ftmn Bomtay SOth April, and 
Cape 22d July} at Liveriiool.— 44. John Vaplor, 
Larglc. from Bengal 12th May; at LiverpooL— 
18. Cloirmotit, M*Aulay,from Ikiimbay 10th June ; 
at Liverpool.- 28. Georgiann, Thomson, ftom 
Ceylon 2d May, and Maurithis life Julyj at 
Poitsmouth.— 20. Prutee Hofttut, Hurstwick.nbm 
Batavia 24th June 1 at Coweh.— 21. Duke of Rur- 
huruh. Brown, (torn Madras SGth June; at Graves- 
end.— 21. Lo'fy Flora, Pavrer, from Ist 

Feb., and Mauritius 0th July ; at DeaL— 81. BnFne, 
Watreii»'IVom Bombay 13th May; at Deal.-^. 
Parmetla, Liiscoinbr, hum Singapore 8.1d May ; 
M the Wight.— 21. Hooghtey, Reeves, from 
Siiuapore 17th June : off the Wight — 22. WUna» 
Talt, hnm Cape let Aug. 1 at DeaL 

Doparturea. 

Sept. 28. LfriwMfon, Pearce, for Bengal ; from 
Liverimol.— 28. linttitn, Clarkson, for Ceylon and 
Bombay; from Portsmouth.— 28. Sir Jo/im Hne 
Rmi, Haig, for Mauritius and Bombay; ftom 
Portsmouth. — 28. Hnmtui, Sparks, for Mauritius; 
from PoTtsiiiouth.— 28. Sovereiun, McKellar, for 
V. D. Land and N.S. Waigs; from Deal.— 29. 
AchUlet, Hunter, for N.S. Wales and South Seas ; 
from Deal. —29. RantMer, Kmght, for Cape ; 
hoin Portsmouth^g!). York, Leary, for N. S. 
Wales; from Portsmouth. — 29. Thntnae iMurie, 
Muirhead, for V.D. L<uid| from Portsmouth.— 
29. Aetna, Branlight, for Batavia; from Porta- 
mouth.— 29. Bfilttr, Duncan, for Batavja, Ma- 
nilla, and China : from Dover. — Oct. 4. Madeline, 
Dowaon. for Penang, Singapore, and Siam ; from 
DeaL — 4. Eliza. Gtaeo, for Manilla ; from Deal. 
—4. Ionia, Buik, for Maui itius and Cape; horn 
Deal.— 4. CfAumfuur, Brown, for Cape; from 
Deal.— 4. Fame, Bullcn, for Cape and Mauritjus ; 
horn Portsmouth.— (I. Cornier, Palmer, for Cape; 
from Deal.— 7. Matilda, Cuwon, for Mauritius: 
from Deal.— 7. Cuthrnne, Penn, for Bengal ; from 
Portsmouth.— 9. Fame, Watson, for V. D. Land 
and N. S. Wales ; trum l.iver]xxil.— 18. City of 
Edinburgh, McKinnoa, for Bengal; from Bristol. 
—11. Aqutla, Taylor, for Cape ; from Liverpool. 
<—13. Johe., Nnsworthy, from V. D. Land (with 
convicts) ; off the Wight.— 14. Clyde, Ireland, fur 
Homimy ; from Ue.il.— 14. F/ nnere, Chalmers, fur 
Mauritius; fhrni Deal.— 1.1. Klim, Canrocr, for 
Cape; from DeaL— 18. Canton, Garliutt, for Mau- 
niliis; from Liverpool. — 18. Ladif Hnmnood, 
Stonehouse, fur N. S. Wales (with cunvicts) ; hoot 
Deal. — 19. Gtiwjfir, Baxter, forBengal ; fromGree- 
nock. — 1!). Jojieph Wuanr, ItiLhariUon, fo> Mau- 
rilius ; from Liverpool.— 19. Ri.hert, Whitten, for 
Bombay ; from Liver}KX)L — 28. Jane, Chunh, 
for N. S. Wales: from Deal. — ^21. Mary Ann, 
Hornblow, for Madras; from Purtsmoutli. — Hi. 
« Hector, Richardson, for Mauntius and Ceylon ; 
from Deal. 


PASSEKCERS FROM INDIA. 

For Duke 0/ RiKthurgh : from Madras : Mrs. 
FulUmi Mrs. .Shawe ; Mrs. GnfKtha ; Mrs. Nor- 
Ui.in ; Miss Heethsm ; Cupt. May, H.M. 41st 
Ilegt.: Capt. Servant, H.M. 29lh do. ; Lieut. T>e 
Muiitmorenry, .Id Cavalry ; Lieut. Laing, ditto ; 
Lieut. Davies, H.M. 4<ith regt.; Lieut. Miles, 
li.M. 49th da ; Lieut. Maitland, Hone Artil- 
lery; Lieut. Patteson, ditto ; L. tfrifllths, Esq., 
merchant ; Mr. Edw. Seaman, medical estab. ; 
three Mism Fulton ; Comet Cotterell, 8th Ca- 
valry; Ens. Cordon, .17th N.I.; three Masters 
Fulton, three Gnfflths, and three Daoe ; thsM 
MTvanU. 

Per Aeia, from New South Wales: Mr. Eb- 
worth; Dr. Drummond; Dr. Cunningham ; CapC 
Salmon ; Capt. Dixon ; Mr. Camion: Mm. Sta^ 
and five children; Mrs. Grimes. 

Per Katherine Stewwt Forbes, from New South 
Wales (recently arrived) : Capt. Robinson ; Mrs. 
Robinson; Licut. Benson; Mrs. Benson and ser- 
vant ; Doctors Dickson, Dunn, McFernan, and 
Clifford ; Mr. Homersley ; Capt. Northwnod. 

Pei MoogUey, from Singapore: Mr. C. R. Read. 
—From Swan River: Messrs. Hall, Ames, and 
Qahaa 

Per Boyne, ftom Bombay: Capt. Leighton, 
Bombay estab. ; Mrs. Leighton : Mias Leighton ; 
(Z) 
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B. Blake, Madru esteb. i Mn. Blakei Mias 
Wuloughly ; Mrs. Orbonic j Lieut. H. Storkley, 
Bombay eatab.i Ena. Cotgrave, ditto : W. J. 
'Ilitnter. Eml, Bombay civirsorvlce : C. J. Wrey, 
' Madras civfl service : Lieut. H. Crawley. II.M. 
< 'SOth i Lieut. W. W^ulker, Madras eatab. : 
' Sura., W. Jones, H.M. 40th Regt. : Aasiat.Suig. 
AS, Hichmondj Capt. J. P. Cuming, Bombay 
leatab.; Lieut. Cokiuhoun; Mnaten Heiidcraon 
and Blake; Mias Blake, four servants. 

P«r Zadbi Flora, from Bengal : Mrs. M. Petrio; 
Mrs.* Miolton: Mrs. Hooper; Cant. Brown, late 
shipvibr^ trance; tleo. McRltcnie, Esq.; J. J. 
Hoop^]^.; Miases Abrnader, 2 .Saundt-rs, :i 
Bokjai^' Hooper, and Brnwnrigg ; Mabti'n F. 
SlMferlpaHlIderB, Petrie, and 2 Hooper ; seven'll 
serTapCi,— From Ceylon: Lieiits. Mowatt and 
Grifln, R.N. — From Mauritius : Miss Tindon ; 
Capt. T. Smith, .Id Bufl’s; Dr. W. W. Hewitt; 
Dr. Geo. Ho|Klna, Madras estab. ; LicuLG. K. 
Mann. Bombay artillery; Lieut. AVntkms, 2.‘ld 
Bombay N.l. ; J. T. Rowlandson, Em].; .Tohn 
Guilder, Esq.; 2 servants.— k'rom St. Helena: 

Thos. Burrell, invalid H.C'.S. tUnh-hn Castle 

(Mue A. S. Hotqier dieti at sea 4th Feb.) 


FASSENOEnS TO IN 01 4. 

Per Sir J«A« Rae Rend, for Bmiibay ; Colonel 
Johnston and family ; Capt. Murray; Assist. Sur- 
geon Williams; Ensign W. iker ; Mr. Sibliald. 

Per Catherine, for Bengal: Rev. Mr. and Mis. 
Plflkrd; Mix. Patton: Mr. Vanzendyke and four 
daughters ; Capt. and Mrs. and Miss Watson ; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Slher; Lieut. Kellar: Lieut. 
Games; CapL Mackenzie; Mr. Boileaii; Mr. 
Edmonds; Mrs. Rhodes; Cadets Fagan, Reniiy, 
Van Homrigh, and Hay, Mr. Gingers; Mr. and 
Mrs. MacAruiur. 

P» Bolttm, tar Ceylon and Bombay : Miss Van 
Spraull : Capt. Poore and buiy ; Capt. Richardson 
and lady; Messrs. W'lllinutt, Dent, Mercer, 
Webster, Baynes, Erskiiic, Turner, Aston, and 
Leighton. 

Per Mary Ann, for Matlras : Mrs. Colonel 
Pearse ; Mrs. Colonel Ormsby ; Mrs. Scott ; Mis. 
Downing ; Mrs. Doveton ; Mrs. .Scherneman ; Mn.. 
Paulin; Miss Onnsby ; Miss Caroline Ormsby; 
MtasGreig: Miss O' Flaherty: Miss Paulin; Cant. 
Scott ; Capt. Downing ; Dr. Archibald Campbell ; 
Dr. Sherneman ; Lieut. Doveton ; Mr. Gramme, 
Mr. Cheape, Mr.Homlyn, assistant surgeons; Mr. 
Free, Mr. Phillips : Memrs. Paulin, 1 atliam, and 
Brittain, cadats; 4 European, and a native ser- 
vants. 

BIRTHS, M.iKRIACJES, AND 
DEATHS. 

JIIUTIIS. 

July^ At Hackney, the lady of J. T. Lane, 
Esq., Bengal artillery, of a son. 

Sept. 8U. At Edinburgh, the buly of James 
Johnstone, Esq., M.D., Bengal army, of a 
daughter. 

Oct. 17. At Richmond, the lady of J. C. Morris, 
Esq., Madras civil service, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. IG. At Aberdeen, Alex. Hendry, Esq., ad- 
vocate, to Jane, daughter of the late Capt. Alex. 
Bumett, of the Hon. E. 1. Cum|>any’s service. 

S.3. At Portland Church, Charles Penny, Esq., 
of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to (ieorgiana 
Mary Ann. eldest daughter of George Port, Esi), 
late of Lyndhuist, New Forrest, llaiits. 

87. At Edinburgh, CapU C. G. Scott, of the 


Madras Army, to Cherlottet second daui^ter of 
the late Lleut.CoL John Macdougal,of Polquhalni. 

28. At Edinburgh. James Robertson, Esq., of 
the Madras army, second son of UeutCol. Robert- 
son Macdonald, of KInlochmoldart, to Anne Ame- 
lia, youngest daughter of the late Clias. Stewart. 
Esq., commander of the H.C. ship Airly Castle. 

.Tl. At Hatch Beaurh.'unp, Somerset, LieuLCol. 
C. H. Baines, of the Bengal army, son of the late 
Itev. T. Baines, of Halstead, Essex, to Mary 
Elizabeth Raban, of Gay Street, Bath, and niece 
of Colonel Italian, of Beauchamp Lodge. 

— At Carlisle, John J. Greig, Esq., of II.M. 
S4th Regt., and only son of tlie late Capt. Chas. 
Greig, of the Hon. E. 1. Coinpaiiy’s service, to 
Sarah Harriet Tawse, only daughter of the late 
John Coiuicll, Em;., of Carlisle. 

Ort. 6. At Dover, Thomas Wellard King, second 
son of the late John King, Esq., to Mary, rebel of 
the late T. Evans, Em;., of Calcutta. 

— At llariwlen Church, Oxfordshire, M. E. 
linpey. Esq., of Caversham 1 1 ill, grandson of the 
late Sir Elijah Impey, to k^isalieth, eldest daughter 
of Colonel Mayne, of Uoulney Court, in the same 
county. 

11. At Kensington, W. W. Follett, Esq., of the 
timer Temple. Inirisler-at-law, to Jane Mary, 
eldest daiighUT of the late Sir Hardingc GiRkrd. 

12. At LlveriMxd, Capt. J. D. Syers, of the Hun. 
E. 1. Company’s service, to Anne, only daughter 
ot baniuel Richardson, Esq. 

11). At Pathlie.'id, Fifeshire, John Ogilvie, Esq., 
of CalniiUi, to F.liza, third daughter of David 
Millie, Esq., of Cameron Bridge. 


DEATHS. 

8^.1. In her lOth year, Laura, d.aughler of 
C. B. Mariiell, Esq., uttonioy-at-law, ( alcultn. 
and late of 24. Duke Street, Westminster. 

19. At Woolwich, ageit ’/% Margaret, widow of 
the late Major Alex. MaclK'aii. of H.M. I4tli regl. 
of font. 

at At UniKscIs, Major-General Lord Dlantyrc. 

24. At Taunton, Jean, relict of the late Jolin 
Hill, Eki)., )Kistmaxter, Bengal. 

37. At ills house in Glnucnter-place, Inhn Jebh. 
Esq., late III the direction of the Hon. Easi-lndia 
Company. 

Oif. .*1. 4t Cross Hall, Berwickshire, Major Ed- 
wanl Broughton, of Itie Hon. E. 1. Compaiiy’h 
service. 

4. At Buntingford, agciKUi.Uie Rev. R.JelTreys. 
rector of Throcking, near Buntingfiiril, Herts, 
and late chajilain to the Hon. £. I. Company. 

5. In her l.’ilh year, Frances Murray, ihini 
daughter of the late LieiiUCol. G. It. I-ag.-in, for- 
merly adjutant-general of the Ben; .any. 

G. At Vork -terrace, Regent’s-Park, James Inghs, 
Esq., second son of the late John Inglis, Esq., .t 
tlirector of the Hon. East- India Company. 

— At Mount Annan, General Dironi. 

n. In his lath year, Edward, third son of Edward 
I..esrie, Esip. of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s home 
service. 

13. Kit^ Lacom, relict of the late Ber\jamin 
Lacom, Esq., projector of New Harbour, lathc 
East-Indies. 

14. At Devei^rt, Augusta Susanna, relict of 
the late P. S. Du Puy, aq., of the East-IiulU 
House. 

15. At Henley, near Tunbridge Wells, Major- 
General Beatson. of the Hon. E. I. Company s 
sen'ice. 

Lately. At sea, on the passage to Britain, W m.C. 
Bruntim* Esq., eldest son of the hue Colonel 
Brunton, military auditor at Madras. 
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N.B. The httera P.C. denote prime eoat, or manufaetwere prieea; A. advance (per cent,> on theeamet 
D. diarount (per cent.) m ttta aame.-~The bazar maund ia equal to 82 lb. 2 os. 2dra., and 1(N) basiur 
maunda equal to IK) factory maunda. Goode aold by StuRupeea B. mda. produce 5 to Bjier cent, more 
than when aold by C't.Ruiwea F. mda.— The Madras (^andy ia equal to fiOOlb. The Surat Candy ia equal 
to 746i lb. The Pecul ia equal to 133i lb. The Cargo %a 20 j^ea. 

CALCUTTA, April 29, 183a 


Anchors S.Rs. cwt ] 

Dottles 100 1 

Coals B.-nid. 

Copper ShcalhlnR, 10 2H . .K.nul. ^ 

■ ■ — 30"40 ..... .... .do. * 

—— Thick sheets... do. < 

Old do. < 

— _ Boll do. < 

— .Slab do. ‘ 

• Nails, assort. do. l 

Pern .Slab Ct-Ils. do. 

Iliissla Sa.Ub. do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz : 

— Muslins, assort. 

Twist, Mule, 14-a) ....Mor. 

(ili-ia) do. 

Cutlery 

niabs and Earthenware 

I I.inlwarc 

Hosiery 


Us. A.'j ng.A. 

20 0 ; Iron, SwDlIsh. 6q...Sa.RB.F.nid. U 0 

17 o; flat do. 0 0 

0 lA i English, sii do. 3 4 

43 0 ■ flat do. .3 0 

42 12 Bolt do. 2 15 

42 12 Sheet do. 6 B 

44 8 — ~ Naili. cwi. 12 0 

4.‘l 12 : Hoops F.md. 5 (I 

' Kentledge iwt. 1 4 

I'Lcad, Pig F.md. 5 13 

45 8 Sheet do. (i 8 

4.-) 12 ! Millinery 15 D. 

4 8 I'Shot, patent hag 3 0 

25 A Spelter Ct.Rs. F. ind. 5 14 

10 D.j Stationery P.C. 

U 8 I steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 0 8 

0 7 I Sw^sh do. 13 n 

5 A.; Tin Plates .Sa.R8. box 23 8 

10 1). .Woollens, Broad cIoUi, fine P. C. 

5 D.j —— coarse P. C. 


MADRAS, Fuliniary 1' 


Rs. Rs. 

Dottles 100 10 20 

Cop]ier, .Sheathing cantly .ViO — 300 

Cakes do. 2H0 — 300 

Old do. 2H7 — .‘UK) 

Nails, assort .‘k’M) — 300 

Cottons, Chintz P. C. 

Muslins and (Singliams P.C. — 10 A. 

Longrioth 1(1 A. — 15 A. 

thillory 10 A. » 15A. 

Class and Earthenware 20 A. >- 25 A. 

Hardware 10 A. 15 A. 

Hosiery O verst ockeil. 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 42 — 45 

English sq do. 10 — 28 

— Flat and bolt. alo. 19 — 24 


Rz. Ra. 

Iron Hoops candy 35 @ 42 

i Nalls do. — 

. Lead, Pig do. 40 — 4.5 

Sheet do. 42 — 45 

I M illinery Unsaleable. 

, .Shot, patent 10 A.— 15 A< 

Spelter candy 40 — 42 

Stationery P. C. — 5 A. 

.Steel, English candy 52 — 58 

Swedish do. 95 — 105 

Tin Plates box 28 — 30 

■ Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 10 A. 

I coarse P. C. — 10 A. 

1 Flannel 2UA — 25 A 


BOMBAY, May 29, 1830. 


Anchors cwt. 

Dottles, pint dor., 

Coiils ton 

I'opper, Sheathing, 10-24 cwt. 

24-32 do. 

Thick sheets do. 

Slab do. 

Nails do. 

Cottons, Chintz 

l-ongcloths 

Mubins 

— Other gooils 

Yarn, 20-80 lb 

Cutlery 

Class and Elarthenware 

l-lardware. 

Hosiery 


Iron, Swedish, bar. St. candy 

' English, do do. 

— - llooiiB cwt. 

' Nalls alo. 

I Plates do. 

Hod for bolts St. candy 

dob for nails do. 

Ic.ul. Pig. cwt 

Slieet do. 

iMilhiiei'y 

Shot, patent cwt 

Spelter do. 

.Stationery 

. Shed, Swedish tub 

■'{Tin Plates box 

. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine. 

— coarse 

sqannel 


CANTON, May 1, 1830. 


Dn. Dn. 

Cottons, Chintz, 20 yds piece 4 @ 5 

— Longcloths, 40 yds do. 6 — 7 

— Muslins, 34 to 4o yds do. 2i — 3 

— Cambrics, 12 yds do. ij — 11 

— Bandannoes do. 14 — 2 

Yam .pecul 30 — 6S 

Iron, Bar do. 3 — o 

— — Rod do. 4-0 

Lead do. 6 — 0 


Difl. Dn 

Smalts .pecul 12 @ 28 

Steel, Swedish. In kits cwt 9 — 10 

Woollens, Broad cloth • ■ yd. 1.70 — 1.8 

Camlets pee. 85—96 

Do. Dutdi do. 85—96 

Long Ells Dutch .do. 7 — 8 

Tin.... pml 17 -Ifl 

Tin Plates box 18 —14 
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SINGAPORE, June 19, 1890. 


INoi 


Anchon pecnl 

Bottles KM) 

c:o|t))er Nalls and Sheathing .pecul 

Cottons, MadapoHaniB, Sfiyo. by astai. pcs. 
Imlt. lilm .26. 36 do. 

Longdoihs 12 .... 30 d<k 

to 4i) 34^36 do. 

^ do... do..... 3ll-40do. 

y— > .■ do.. .do..... 44 do. 

SO do. 

as do. 

-« — 60 do. 


Dn. Drs. 

11 @14 {(Cotton Hkfs. Imlt. Dattlck, 

4 — — do. do Pulllcat 

40 _ ^ 1^^ Twist, 20 to 70 .■ 

3 — 3&> Hardware, assort. 

— 2i ilron, Swedish 

none I English .. 

6 — 8 I Nans ... 


iz 




Prints, 


ring/s cokmrt .do. 

do. 

Cambric, 12yds. by 40 to 46 in., .do. 
Jaconet, 80 44. .46... .do. 


- 10 \( 

9—11 Shot, patent 

9 — 11 I Spelter 

11 — 14 .Steel, Swedish 

3 — 31* English 

31 — 6 , Woollens, Long Ells 

11 — 3i Camblets 

3 — G :! Ladles* cloth 


II 


Dn. Dn. 

_ 6 @ 8 
.do. 3 — 6 
. . .pecul 50—86 

P.D. 

6 — 0 
31-4 

do. 10 — — 

do. Gi — 8 

do. 61 — tt 

-iiSS J z 3 

....Jio. 10 

do. 1 

pcs. 9 

do. 34 

yd. U 


— 11 
none 
— .10 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, >fpri729, 1A30.— The market for Euro- 
pean gonih generally rontinucs hi a very depressed 
state, and the trade shy in r«iining forward to pur- 
rh.i 8 e more than sufHcient to Supiily their imme- 
diate w<uit 6 . There liai. licen very little doing in 
cotton ])ierc goods. The sales in twist, since our 
List, hate been on a moderate scale ; but holders 
do not seem iuilinod to submit to lower prices. 
Stationary very heavy. Hardware, glass, and 
earthenware, the market m erstocked, and almost 
unsaleable in entire Invoices. In copper. Miles to 
some extent have been eflectecl, and bolt and 
Peru slabs hate improved a little iii nriecs. Iron 
and lead in limitM demand. SjieUcr, steady. 
Block tin dull, and looking down. 

Bnmijni/, Mau M, IKVK — -Several veast'ls have ar- 
rived from England, and have thrown into the 
market large qaantllu» of shop gootls and staples. 
All ini cstnient by one of the H. C.*s ships, eom- 
iirising a variety of shop giXKls, together with 112 
iihdb. of Hotigion’s pale ale (Metuber brewing), 
sold at the ruinous price of IS to 17 P«r rent dm- 
By the some vessel, a very beautiful 


assortment of muslins and long-cloths were parted 
with at 6 per cent, advance ! We think that these 
ules must have been made with undue lunte, as 
we know of no cause to warrant such a reduction in 
prices : for the Iwiyers of bhon gniMis do not alter 
their ratcf., while those of the cotton goods arc 
enabled to sell conaklerably under the retail mar- 
ket rate, and siill realize a handsome prodt. 'J'hc 
market is scuerally dull. The large importation 
of glass ana earthenware h.is lausnl pikes of these 
artu Ics to fall. 

Siogn/M/ie, IlCB).— In piccc-grKxIs, mada- 

polains, imitation Irish, and long-rinths, are in 
partial demand. Prints of a ilnrk rnlnur arc In de- 
mand. Woollens in partial ilcmaiul. Earthen- 
ware and glass-ware unsalenble. Swedish steel in 
demand. Wines and Bpir.ls, the market o\er- 
stocked. 

rviatim, Mav L IKUi.— There is a demand for 
rnttnn twist of the Nos. 30 to fiO, which in those 
proiKirtions would readily sell at t«fi to 66 per 
pecul. British long-clotns continue to linn a 
quick circulation : still the prices do not im)irovc. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta^ June 9, 18.30. 
Government .Securities. 

Buy."] Ils, As. n«. As. rscll. 

Prem. 2*1 0 Rcmllt.ible 2ll n Prein. 

Disc, i 0 Old File per ct. Loan • ■ 1 II Disc. 

Disc. 0 2 New ditto ditto o 8 Disc. 

Bank Shares— Prcin. 4,100 U> 4,.'Hl0i 
Bank of Roiigal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 6 per ociiU 

Dittoongovcrnmentandsalary bills 4 6 do. 

Interest on loans on dejiosit 6 u do. 

Union Dank. 

niscmint on approved bills, 8 mo. • S 0 per cent. 

Interest on deiHxiib, 5cc S H do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months' sight, — to buy Is. lO^d.— 
to sell Is. 10 (d. iier So. Rupee. 

On llniiibay, 3U days' sight, 8 a. Rs. 98 per 160 
Bombay Rs. 

On Madras, .30 days' sight, Sa. Rs. 88 to SO per 100 
Madias Rs. 


Madrat, June 33, 1830. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Rcmittabic Loan 
\t the Rate of Subscription, viz. 380 

Madras Rs. per .335 Sa. Rs 31 Prem. 

At the Kate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, ois.1061 Madras Rs. per 
liMiSa. Rs S9 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis.SBO 

Madras Rs. per XV. S.t. fti. 4 Prom. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merihants 
and Brokers in baying anokdllng Pub- 


II« Set iiTitks, pi:. lisilMiulrah Rs. per 
lIHlS.i. Rs. ... . Ij Disc. 

Bengal New Fi\c |>er cent, l.oaii of tbc IHtli Aug. 

inr*. 

At the Rate of .‘Mibsrripnon, r/:. ll'iii 
Madras R.s. per lOi) s.i. Rs Prcin. 


liunhatf, June ]\i, ISJK). 
Exchanges. 

On London, at li montliH’ sight. Is. il’d. per Ruinns 
O n Caliutta, at .'todays' sight, 110 Bom. Us. |ier 
IMi sicca Rupees. 

On Madnis. at 30 days' sight, ItlU Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Goiemmcnt .‘^ccirlties. 

RemilUhlc Loan, 1.37 Bom.Rs. i»er 1(i0.<4a.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— loli Bom. Ils. per l<Mi ha. Ul 
N ew 5 per cent.— loti Oom.R 6 . iierl 00 ha.lU. 


Singapore, June \3, 1890. 

Exchanges. 

I lamilon, Private Bills, — none. 

1 Bengal, Government Bills, — none. _ 

> dlu^ Private Hills. Sa.Ra. 801) ner lit) Sp.DrS. 


Canton, May I, 18.90* 

Exchanges, Stc. 

On iMndan, 6 months’ sI^C, 4 b. to 4 e. Id. per Sp. 
Dr. 

On Bengal, :)0 days’ sight. So. Rl. S08 per BW 
Drs. 

On Romhnv. — nii hills. 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EA8T-INDIA HOUSE. 


Fttr 8ah 9 November— Promyt 4 February 1831. 
Compttn^s. — Saltpetre. 

For Sale 11 November— nrompt 4 FOtruarp. 
J<urn«orf.— Star Annlsecds. 

For Sale 23 November— Prompt 4 Februanf. 


For Sale 7 December— Prompt 4 Jtforeft. 
Compaii^o.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goode— 
Miraapore Worsted Carpets. 
iVtvare-Trade.— Nankeens— Silk Piece Goode. 





EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1S30-31, with tlicir Managing Owners, Coratnanders, &c. 
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£. M. d, £. a. d. 

0 U 0 @ C 10 0 


■AST-INIUA AMD L'UltTA FRODUCI. 

£• «. d. £. a. a 
ewt. 0 0 0 


HArllla 

Cottte, Java - 

Cherlbnn 

Sumatta and Ceylon • ■ 

— - Bourbon 

— Mocha • V 

Cotton, Surat ft 

Madraa 


1 0 0 
1 10 0 
1 7 0 


0 9 0 

1 14 0 
1 15 0 
1 11 0 


Bengal . 

— Bourbon 


fi 0 — 0 7 


0 4S — 0 


DrugR & for Ilyeing. 

AloeH, Epatica ---cwt. 10 0 

AnnlsecdH, Star 4 19 

Borax, Iteflnoil 9 jll 

Unrellned.nr Tinc-al 9 lU 


41 

4i 

71 - 


Camphire 
Cardamoms, Malabar- lb 

Ceylon 

Cnmia Buds 


Lignea 

pOiI . 


4 

8 

0 

1 5 

2 15 
IH 0 

2 (I 
1 tl 
0 15 
15 0 
» 0 


t'antor Oil lb 

China Root cwt. 

Cubetis 

Dragon's BIooil 

Gum AniiTioniac, lump ■ 

— ^ Arabic 

— — Aasafrcticla • • ■ 

— Benjamin, 2 Sorts 
i-~ Aniini- 

Gambogium 

Myrrh 

Olibanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake lb (i l 

Dye (I a 

— .Shell cwt. 14 0 

Stick a 0 

Muhk, China oz. i in 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 10 

Oil, Cassia oz. 

Cinnamon 

Cocoa-nut cwt. 

— - Cloves Ih 


0 

0 

(I 

(I 

U 0 
(i 0 
1 0 
2 0 
0 0 


10 0 
4 14 
3 0 
3 II 
(j 0 


0 1 6 

4 3 0 

.» 7 0 

O 1 3 


— .T ft 0 

— 25 0 0 

— 4 10 0 

— a 0 0 

— 400 

— 57 0 0 

— 11 0 0 


0 — 15 O 0 


4 0 
0 i« 0 — a 
10 o 0 — 12 


•cwt. 


Nutmegs • 

Ouliiiii 
Rhubarb • 

Sal Ammoniac • 

Senna 

Turmeric, Java cw 

Bengal 

China 

Galls, in Sorts 

— , Blue 

Hides, BuRiilo 1 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and V lolet- • ■ 

— Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet • 

Violet and Copper ... 

Copper 

Consuming sorts ••• 

— Oude, like Bengal - • • 

— ^ Do. low to giKid 

— Madraafine 

Madras bad to mid. ... 0 

— Do. D. Kurpah 

Java, 


II 0 

0 la 0 

1 11 0 
0 II 0 
0 0 2 
0 1 3 

none 
0 1 0 
.3 


0 — 0 
a — 0 
0 — 15 
0 4 

0 — 2 
0 — 0 li 
41 — 0 0 


0 0 
2 0 
a 4 
O <1 
0 0 
0 0 


0 — 
lb 0 0 (I — 


0 14 

1 12 
0 0 


0 4 <1 
3 10 0 


0 14 0 
0 11 0 

1 O 0 

2 ]» 0 


II 2 
1 0 
0 1(| 


3 10 
3 15 


0 fl 
0 15 
0 9 


0 12 0 — 


4 5 
0 lo 
4 0 
3 9 


Mothcr-o'- Pearl 

Shells. China 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans KM) 

Rice, Bengal White - -cwt. 

Patna 

Java — 

Safflower 7 0 0 — 

Sago 0 12 0 — 

Pearl 2 2 0 

Saltpetre 2 20 

bUk, BengalSkein Ib « 

— — Njvi gj, 

Ditto White .... wS 

t’hma 

Rcnigdl and Privilege. . 

iirganzine 

Spires, Cimitiinon .... 

Cloves 

Mace 

Nutmegs ... 

Ginger • • cwt. 

Pepper, I)l.ark -Ih 

White . . 

Sugar, Bengal • -cwt. 

Siam :uid China • - - ■ 

Mauritius 

M-inilla and .1 a' a 

Tc’a, Bohea - - ---lb 

Congou 

Vnuibong 

Cainpoi 

Twaiikay ■ 

Pekoe 

IlyMonSkm . . 

Hyson 

Voun" Hyson 

Gum- iv (ler 

Tin, Banca cwt. 

Toi loisesliell • • . . It, 

Vermillion Iti 

M.ix cwt. 

Wood, Sanders Red-. • ton 

Kliony 

Sapaii 


0 
0 
0 
1 .{ 
0 1) 
0 0 
1 4 
1 0 


0 — 

4 — 
0 — 
0 — 


.. 0 


1 0 0 
0 1 lit 
(I 2 It 
nunc 
0 2 1 
2 .'!t 
0 -1 !l 
1) 2 3| 
0 3 11 
0 3 !l 
0 4 !l 

3 7 0 
0 15 0 
0 3 0 
5 0 0 
13 0 0 

4 0 0 
H 0 


0 — 


AIJSTUA1.AS1AN VKObUCF. 


Cedar WckmI foot 0 3 

Oil, FikIi tun 29 0 

Whalefliis tun 210 0 

Wool, N. .S. \V ales, cir. 

Best Ih 0 2 

Inferior 0 1 

V. 1). Land, ws 

Best 0 1 

Inferior 0 0 


0 

U 0 
0 4 


O 

0 

0 

fiV 

SOUTH 

AFIllCAN I’ROnUl'K. 

0 

7 fi 


0 

7 

U 1 

.Moes 

cwt. 0 in 

0 — 

0 

<i fi 


a 

7 

0 

OstriLh Feathers, 

unci... ft I 0 

0 — 

0 

5 0 


0 

fi 

0 

Gum Arabic. .... 


0 — 

0 

4 fi 


0 

5 

9 

Hides, Dry 


4| — 

0 

4 0 


0 

5 

0 

sultecl 


4* — 

0 

2 0 


0 

5 

C 

Dll, Palm .... .. . 


0 

0 

4 0 


0 

5 

fi 

Fish 


0 

1 10 


0 

3 


Raisins 


0 

0 

3 fi 


0 

4 

0 

W'.i 


0 — 

0 

1 10 



0 

3 

fi 

Will Madeira.... 

pipe 9 0 

0 — 

0 

2 10 


0 

3 

fi 

-k- Red 

14 0 

il — 1 

0 

2 7 

— 

0 

3 

fi 

Wood, Teak 


0 — 


0 10 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 10 

6 

12 0 0 

2 0 

U 


El 

1 0 

fi 

1 

0 9 

0 

0 1 

') 

0 5 

fi 

0 4 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 0 

4 

0 0 

n 

1 14 

0 

1 n 

0 

1 ii 0 

(I 2 

0 

0 .) 

4 

0 2 fiV 

0 2 

Hi 

0 5 

II 

0 4 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 3 11 

0 5 

8 

2 1(1 0 

0 3 

fi 

fi 1(1 

.» 

14 0 

0 

5 14 

0 

11 0 

0 

0 5 

0 

31 11) 

0 

250 0 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 1 

!H 

- 0 0 

9 

- 0 19 

0 

■ 5 10 

0 

- 1 0 

0 

■ 0 0 

7 

■ 0 0 41 

5 0 0 

19 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

» 0 

0 


PRICES OF SHARES, October 2R, 1830, 


DOCKS. j 

East- India (Stork)....' 

London (Stock).... 

Price. 

Dividends. 1 

1 

1 Capital. 

Shares' 
of. ! 

Paid. 

Bcxiks Shut 
for Uividciuls. 

?S. 

tu 

4 p. cgpt.' 

3) p.cent. 

3 p. cent.' 

4) |i. cent. 

4 cenits 

1 £■ 
4ai,7-'>fi 
3,114,000 

' 1,;)52.752 

.500, (NM) 
2li0,(K)0 

£. 

100 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 

April. Ort. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 


10.3 








West-India (Stock).... 

180 

8 p.cent.' 

' 1,380,000 

- 

— 

June, Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 1 

Australian (Agrlrultuial) 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 

nitcn eH 

10 dlB. 


10,000 

100 

Ml 

June. Dec. 

JiinA. Dm* 

Van Diemen’s Land Company 

Tchs. 


loifioo 

100 

11 

Sf tlUVe 


WoiTK, Brothora, 23, CImh e jiUetf, 
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THE LONDON MARKETS. 


augmr*~-The lURar market generally la heavy, aale 1,309 cheata were withdrawn. The Bengal 
and aalM are eOfcct^ only at a small aacriflce. Tte consisted of full thiee-fourtha mid. and ord. qua- 
atockof West India sugar is 3819 casks /««« than litiea, generally Imperfect and more or less mixed: 
last year: that of Mauritius sugar 2(44 bags more, the remainder good, with a smaU pmportimi of 
The weekly deliveries are larger, of both sorts. fine; the Madias mostly ord. and more or less 

Gq^.— T his article Is likewise dull, and sale mixed and uiuightly ; the Oude chiefly good mid. 

heavy. of Bengal texture, but generally uneven, and a 

SfMrs.— The silk sale commenced on the 18th good deal broken ; and the Java moatly oriL In 

October, at the India House. The prices are 7^ to square cakes and much mixed. All perfect ship- 
]() per cent, above the last sale, which were 5 to 71 ping descriptions sold firom last sale's prices at 4d. 
percent, above the antecedent sale. per Ib. lower; the broken, limy, and mid. ditto, 

CMton.— The cotton market is very quiet: the and good consumbig 3d. a Ud. ; ord. and low con- 
purchases are on a very limited scale. The burat suming kinds sold from last sale’s prices 3d. ; Oudo 
cotton (8774 bales), put up to saloon the 2(ith, was sold 3d. per lb. lower. Madras fully maintained 
of very superior quMity ; but owing lothcunsit- last sole’s prices, about 900 chests (chiefly Oude) 
tied state of commerce mi tlie Continent, the have been bought in by the proprietors. 227 chests 

quantity told was trifling, aiiil the price id. lower from (k. a 76. 3il. per th.; iltii ditto As. a fls. ; 

Jndigio.— The East-liidia C'oiiipaiiy's quarterly 2.230 ditto 48. a ."is. ; 2,775 ditto 3b. a 4s. : 033 ditto 
sale of Indigo, which cominemed on the 5th Oct., 2s. a 3s. ; 97 ditto under 28. ; 23 bugs Warehouse 
terminated on the 13lh ; Hj.VN) chests, consisting of .Sweepings Is. a Is. 2d. {icr tb. 

3,224 Bengal, ],7(U Oude, 4liH Madras. 4!>Java, Some eoiniilMint was made by the brokers ut 

and 76 Trash, were declarcii ; previous to the the practice ot declaring goods near the eommence- 
oommencement and during the progress of the mciit of tlu: sale. 

Stock in the Warchoiibes- 

1st Oct. 1330, sold (including prcbciit imlc) 23305. Unsold 3597. Tot.il 3.’i202 chests 
1st Oct. 11B9. do. do. do. iMUMi, do. 11713. do. 314(4 do. 

Delivciics to the 1st October. 

1830, for Export l.*ll(U, for lloinc Coiuuiiiption Gi47. Total 10212 chests 
13.11. do. KNSU, do. do. 42.19. do. 143!>2 do. 


DAILY PltlCEii OF STOCKS, /torn 26 Srplcmbcr to 25 Oa,>Ocr IKU). 



Bank 

3 I'r. Ct. 

3 I'r.Ct. 

•liPr.Cl.' 

‘lil'r.C’t. 

N.Jil 

•r.C. 

Long 

Iiidiii 

India Exih. 


block. 

Ued. 

Coilbolb. 

(JoUfioh. 

Ued. 

Ann. 

\llllUlUCh. 

Mix'k. 

Bonds. 1 Bills. 

27 

— 

— 

884S8i 

■ 

— 

988 

984* 

— 

— 

— J(>8 

69|> 

28 

— 

— 

88488 } 


— 

934 

984 

— 

— 

6-1 62p68 

69j»I 

29 

— 

— 

87iH8i 


— 



— 

— 

— 68 

£»9|)! 

.30' 

— 

— 

86,87} 

_ 

— 

96} 

971' 

— 

— 

.73 58p62 

6«'p! 

Oct. 










1 

J 

1 

— 


H6i8(.J 


— 

96} 

9r>Jf 

— 

— 

18 .73p53 

6:lp; 

2 

— 

— 

8ti,l87 



— 

96} 

90} 

— 

— 

42p .<>1 

5-Jpi 

4 

— 

— 


— 

— 

96} 

90 J 

— 

i — 

49 50p31 

6 Ip! 

5 

— 

— 

87887} 

' 

— 

978 

97} 

— 

1 — 

S5)i 63 

6(.)>i 

6 

— 

— 

878871 

— 

— 

97} 

974 

— 

— 

— 64 

66 i»l 

7 

— 

— 

H6}868 

— 

— 

96 £ 

96} 

— 

— 

.77 .79p64 

66 p 

8 

— 

— 

87 874 

— 

i — i 

97 

97} 

— 

— 

57 .78p64 

OOp 

9 

— 

— 

86 ; 86} 

— 

— ' 

96J 

97 i 

— 

229 30 

57p 65 

67p 

11 

21 2} .3 

86886 } 8(i}87;, 

— 

9549.74 

97 

97} 

18} 18-4 

— - 

.57 59p63 

67)) 

12 

2 lM2i 

864 

8 O 487 

, 9.74 

93}B31 

961 

97 ; 

18} 

229 

— 165 

(i7p 

18 

2114 i 

85SH(, 

86 i86j 

94 £93 

91 £95 

96} 

961 

— 

1 — 

— l€(i 

6 Kp 

14 

2 l]}2i, 

83 ’83} 

86 }S64 

— 

94£94| 

96} 

961 

IH i 

I 228 29 

54 .76'p66 

67p 


2113 H5l S(i 5 94g ‘H ^ M:» 
21 U 86)ih6'i 94^ 9i(;94j; 

212} 8.5f 85| 8(1^86^ — U4,'5y4^ 


19 212 85^85^ 

20 — 8.‘li84| 84^8.7 

21 20 4 83 8.s|83j|84 

210 1 8.Sj84^ 

210 1 83^8.3:2 84^841 

209^ 83jiB4^ 84| 


— U4,'5y4i 

94 i 93,94^ 

— 9219.3^ 

92^ 91i02| 

92^92^ 92 A 92 X 

— 92|92| 

— :92i92i 


9(i4 9tiS 
9Gg 9(.i 
964 96| 
9.71 961 
94 } 94i 
931 94 
94} , 

944 94}' 

94 } 944 


171,5 18 ' 22H 
17} 171223 26 
17} 178, - 
174 178i — 
17tS 17}. 2244 
17} 2254 


— 65 (i7|i 

32 54pCJ 65)1 
31 32p03 (Hp 
31p I30 GOp 
;J,3 4()p42 48p 
23 33p32 4.‘)p 
33p 3.3 4()p 
.37 .38p'40 43p 
34 35p.37 40p 


BoVGHTOy and Griustmd, Stock Broken^ 2, Com&ilt. 
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ASIATIC IN 


LAW. 

SupECUB CouET, June 15. 

7%p Martine Chanty. An application 
was made by the Advocate- Getter tdt that 
the master might have till next term to 
make his report in this. 

The Chitf Justice remarked that this 
was a case which had much engaged pub- 
lic attention, and he did not know what 
would be thought of further delay. 

Sir E. Ryan thought that some further 
grounds than the master’s certificate should 
be shown : on the first day of last term, he 
was told that the report would be made in 
the course of that term.— iMotion refused. 

The Kingv. Rajkusore Dull. Mr. Clarke 
Obtained a rule, that the officer of the 
court might furni&h him with an office copy 
of the indictment in this case, with a list 
of the grand and petit juries, for the pur- 
pose of an appeal. 

June 16. 

The JBridgewatcr—‘V>agcs This was a 
suit on the part of the seamen of the H.C. 
ship Btidgewalcrt which sustained so much 
damage in her passage from China (and 
which has been broken up, the hulk having 
been sold for 27,000 rupees), for their 
wages, which was resisted by the comman- 
der merely in order to bring the question 
before the court, and bear himself harm- 
less, owing to the legal difficulty of the 
cose : he admitted that the men were, as 
far as propriety of conduct went, fully 
entitled to their wages. 

The C/utf Justice was of opinion that 
when a ship was abandoned by the master, 
for tiie benefit of the insurers, the men 
were entitled to their wages. 

The petition, however, was taken off 
the file, in order to be amended. 

The Hon. Company v. CuUen.Stamp 
Protecution. Mr. Minchin moved for 
liberty to appeal in this case, which was 
aliowed. 

June 17. 

In tite Matter of Mr. Peter Gordon's 
AppeaL A person, named Peter Gordon, 
applied this day to tlie court for jm order 
** to unhinge the doors of the council 
chamber, and to open that court, which 
was secured with bolta^ bars, and bayonets, 
and to fortify it with publicity of proceed- 
ing.** The ground of his application, as 
for at we cao'oollect it from his rambling 
and incoherent statement, os reported in 
the CalcutU papers, was os follows : 

The applicant hod been imprisoned, for 
tome cause not stated, at Madras for two 
months ; he had appealed on this subject 
to the Governor Genera] in Council. To 

A8iat.Journ.VoL,3. N.S. No. 12. 


TELLIGENCE. 


support his apped he presented bimseTf at 
the rauncil, and was told he could not be 
admitted. He insisted upon his right to 
be prevent in the council chamber ; where- 
upon he was desired by the officer on guanl 
Co witlidraw, or he would lie removed by 
force and sent to the police. Mr. Peter 
Gordon still insisted upon his right to ap- 
pear in the presence of the court where his 
appeal lay; and he was accordingly re- 
moved by sepoys, and, as he says, 
** dragged as far as Esplamade llow.” He 
adds: ** I made no active resistance W’hat- 
ever, and kept silence as much as possible, 
merely demanding admission into the 
court of super! ntendance over all India." 

Mr. Peter Gordon then applied to the 
magistrates of the police, ** Justices Bar- 
well and Blacquiere,*' stating the treat- 
ment he had received, and modestly re- 
questing of them " to clear the avenue to 
^e court (cruncil) of military forces, and 
to introduce him into the presence of the 
council." The magistrates declined in- 
terfering. 

Justice . — ** I am really at a loss 
to know what you wish us to do, Sir.'* 

Mr. Gordon.—** My lords, will you sit 
on the seat of our king, and say in the 
heart of tlie city of Calcutta there reigns a 
supreme independent military power? 
My lords, will you tamely sit here and 
not send to inquire if the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council is the slave, or if he is 
tlie tyrant of tl:e military power with widish 
lie in council is surrounded— 

The Chi^ Justice here interrupted Mr. 
Gordon, and observed that he bad asked 
faiiii what it was he required. 

Mr. Gordon . — " My lords, J hope to 
receive the order of this court to unhinge 
the door» of the council chamber ; to open 
die court which is now secured with bars, 
bolts, and bayonets; to fortify it with 
publicit j of proceeding — an ingredient 
essentially necessary to our constitution in 
every climate." 

Chitf Justice.—** We must-know what 
is your demand from us, and if you have 
any motion to make it must be done upon 
affidavit, stating the grounds, ollierwise 
we cannot hear you.” 

The applicant retired, and soon after 
returned, stating that the magistrates re- 
fused to swear him ; one of them obsenr- 
iug that ** if the Chief Justich hiterferea 
with the Governor General and his private 
council, the Governor General will trans- 
mit the Chief Justice and the court." 

CAigf Justice . — ** We must not hava 
statements ; if you make a motion, you 
must do so on affidavit, and thaw are 
many places where you can swav one; 
but 1 may as well state for your infonna- 

(2 A) 



1S2 Asiaiie IntelUgenee.^^ Calcutta. (Bsc. 

tion* and perhaps it may save you trouble, Advoc.ate Generci,-^** You, my lord, 
that unless you can cany your affidavit as have seen the house, so of course can bet- 
far as an assault, and that these you com. 
plain of did more than was necessary to 


remove you from that house where you 
l^d Ho right to be, contrary to the will of 
thlt inmates, it will be of no use, for we 
can make no order to * unhinge the doors 
of the council chamber.' I apprehend 
that the magistrates cannot refuse to take 
your information if you complain of an 
assanlt.” 

t lVlr, Gordon . — “ All the magistrates, 
iy lords, have refused to swear me to my 
ffidavit." 

Chirf Justice . — “ If you complain of 
the magistrates yon must apply for a man. 
damust or indict them for corrupt motives 
in refusing to swear you to 3 our affidavit.* 
June 22. 

The Martinc Charily. Tlic court this 
day decided upon the report of the master 
in the Marline Chniily, stating first, that a 
sum of between 60,000 and 70,000 rupees 
was necessary for the immcdiiitc repairs of 
the House of Constmtia ; and, secondly, 
that one lac and several thotisand rupees 
was the sum required to be set aside to 
keep up the establishment, or, as it is 
called, the caravansary, in accordance with 
tbc wishes of the testator; which weie 
sent back to the master. 

The Chief Justice was of opinion, that 
these were not tlie reports the court reqiiir. 
«d ; they only wished to know the sum 
absolutely necessary for immediate repairs, 
and for this the master had reported a sum 
of between 60,000 and 70,(XX) rupees, but 
he went farther, and included amongst 
other tilings a range of new stables; and 
he (the Chief Justice) considered that an 
enormous sum, and that it had come to his 
knowledge that a person at Lucknow had 
offered to do the immediate repairs for 
.‘).%000 rupees', and to keep it in constant 
repair for a proportionably small sum. 
'With reference to the other part of the re. 
port, he considered it was premature to 
say what would be a proper sum to keep 
up the caravansary before the court bad 
determined it could be kept up at all in a 
foreign country, and this could make no 
difference in the general report, as he could 
state the residue conditionally. The otlier 
should be sent back, because it was not 
the report required, and then the case was 
where it had rested for some time back. 
His lordship said he had put the moat ur- 
gent Icttera into tite bands of the Advo. 
cate General, stating that unless 'the re. 
pairs were made previous to the rains they 
could not be done at double tbc expense ; 
and why was not the master, lie oslrvd, 
confined to this alone, and why did he go 
into unnecessary matters? We only wanted 
to know what were the necessary repairs 
to prevent dilapidation, and that I think 
could have been ascertained befbre now. 


ter estimate tlie expense than either the 
master or myself." 

Chitf Justice^** No person, Mr. Ad- 
vocate, could be less qualified to make an 
estimate than myself ; hut if 1 had been 
told that such a sum was required to 
effect necessary repairs upon a house as 
large as the government-house, 1 should 
have been astonished." 

Aduocale Genercd . — “ Tlie principal 
part of the expense is for the ornamental 
parts of the house and the ceilings, which, 
if not repaired, wijl go 10 ruin." 

The Chief Justice said, there was also 
painting in the most fantastic style, which 
lie considered as unnecessary, when no 
useless expense choiild be incurred, and he 
considered thot the architect had given in 
his estimate as if the establishment were 
to he kept up, which he, the Chief Justice, 
held to i>e contingent. The report should 
go back to be included in the master’s 
general report, and if the necessary re- 
pairs were urgently required, he tlinuglit 
that the architect should review his esti- 
mate, and that the Advocate General 
should move for n reference to the master 
to inquire and report what would be a suf- 
ficient sum, how it was to be applied, and 
under what superintendence it was to be 
laid out. 

Sir E. Ryan would be inclined to con- 
firm the report upon the terms of the re- 
ference, as that implied that the establish, 
ment was to be carried on according to 
the wishes of the testator. 

Thu Chuf Justice knew of no way of 
carrying into effect the provisions of tliu 
will in a foreign country, unless the go- 
vernment of this country undertook to see 
tlicm carried into effect. 

June 24* 

Jiryce v. Smith. 'J'he question of costs 
in this much discussed libel action was 
again brought before the court. 

Mr. JJiAcnSf fur the defendant, main- 
tained that the plaintiff wanted to saddle 
his client with the whole costs of the action, 
whcicas the court had already decided that 
each party should pay their own costs on 
the picas, on which the bench had been 
divided. Ttiis Mr. D- admitted might be 
hard on plaintiff'; hut it had original^ out 
of the deliberate judgment of the court 
acting on their own discretion, and with 
the knowledge before them, that such a 
decision would fall heavily on the opposite 
side. If the plaintiflT got what he now 
wanted, the court would bo placed in the 
predicament of having given two contra- 
dictory declaioni on one pmiit. Mr. D* 
begged that the case be now disposed of 
and that it ahould not be referred back tu 
the master. 

The Chi^ Justice stated, that lli^ould 
appoint a day to have the bills of the whole 
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caM brought beforo blm in chamber*, 
*rhen he would have them examined fully. 

Mr. (Maind expressed his utisfaction at 
this intimation of the Chief Justice, and 
pointed to the hardsliip of the case, when, 
after being successful in every step, costs 
to the amount of nearly 7,000 rupees had 
been allotted to his client, as the bills were 
at present taxed. 

Tlie Chirf Jiutice remarked, that the 
costs in the case were monstrous, and not 
at all Bucli as ought to have been incurred 
in such an action; he was of opinion Uiat 
some blame attached to the legal advisers 
of the plaintiflT, lie would not say with 
whom it rested ; the greater part of the 
costs incurred arose out of the length of 
the pleas put in, and if application had 
been made at the proper stage he was of 
opinion lhat they would have been ordered 
by tlie court to have boon greatly abridged. 

Mr. Cleland begged leave to remind the 
Chief Justice that such application Iiad 
been made. 

Sir Hdvtard R^an said, tliat he had an 
impression of tlie same kind, and that he 
had objected to tlie application to Iiiive the 
pleas taken o(1‘ tlie file, as too voluminous, 
on two grounds ; first, that to do so would 
be to prejudge the picas before knowing 
what they were; and, secondly, that when 
the demurrers on the first set of picas had 
been sustained, it had been because 
they W'crc not sufficiently specific, and 
leave was granted to amend. The dc> 
fendant’s counsel was almost forced 
into the method of procedure they had 
adopted. 

The Chi^ Justice Ftill adhered to his 
opinion, that no .'ipplication to have the 
pleas taken off the file, as too volumi- 
nous, had been made. In the bills before 
him, no item of any charge for a motion 
to tliat effect appear^. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

STXAM NAVIGATION. 

On the 24th June, a meeting of the 
members of the Steam Committee of the 
subscribers to the Steam Fund, and of all 
otliers interested in the promotion of a 
steam communication with llKigland, was 
held at the town hall ; Mr. John Smith in 
the chair 

Commodore Sir John Hayes addressed 
the meeting, and laid before it the corre- 
spondence between Sir John and the go- 
vernment relative to tlie unappropriated 
fund for the encouragement of steam na- 
vigation, which, in July 1828,* bad been 
aimed to be applied to aiding*the plans of 
Mr. Waghorn. It appeared from that 
correspondence, that the government had 
declined to give any orders respecting the 
applopiiation of the balance of tlie fund : 

• See Asiatic Jeurtk, vol. xxvil. p. 819. 


any balance remainlna of the subscripUon 
of ^emment would lie paid over, ac- 
cording to the decision of a majority of 
any meeting of subscribers duly convened; 
tlie balance of other subscriptions would 
be made over to sudi parties as might be 
legally authorized to receive the same. In 
consequence of this, the appropriation pro- 
posed buuld not take place, as the money 
could not be remitted to England, as was 
intended by the Steam Fund Committee 
and Mr. Waghorn. Sir Johnsaid tliat Mr. 
Waghorn been extremely ill-treated, 
and he called upon the meeting to make 
him reparation, by placing at his disposal, 
for the purposes for nhicli it was voted by 
the Steam Committee, the moiety of the 
subscription money remaining after the 
payment to Capt. Johnson. Sir John 
added, that he coiil.i nith great confidence 
recommend Mr. Waghorn as a zealous, 
able, and gallant officer, wlio would, if 
spared and supported as he ought to be, 
effect tlie purpose he had in view. 

The chairman then called upon Mr. 
Waghorn to dcUiil Ins proceedings in fur. 
theraiice ci Ins plan since he left India in 
1828; whiih he accordingly did. 

Sir John Hayes then proposed a resolu- 
tion approving those proceedings and 
tlianking Mr. Waghorn fur the progress 
lie had made. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Darn cll, one of the government 
agents, then explained to the meeting, that 
the law oBiceis of the crown had stated 
that there were legal difficulties in the way 
of paying over the balance as had been 
proposed ; one subscriber had refused to 
allow his donation to be laid out iu the 
way directed by the meeting of 1 828. If 
this difficulty could be got over, and if the 
committee could show that they were le- 
gally authorized to receive it, the money 
sliould he paid at once. 

Dr. Giant asked what government had 
to do with the fund ? If any individuals 
eiioho to take back their subscriptions let 
them do so, but the main object should 
nut be thwarted by legal quibbles. How 
were a hundred or a thousand subscribers, 
scattered over the globe, to make legal 
transfer of their rights to the committee? 
He considered the explanation of the go- 
vernment agents as unsatisfactory, and 
tlieir conduct censurable ; and he moved a 
resolution to that effect, also empowering 
the chairman to demand the money with- 
out delay. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep (secretary to govern- 
ment) ob^rved that government had never 
acted in the matter otherwise than as a 
subscriber. When application was made 
to have the money paid, under the resolu- 
tion of 1828, legal difficulties occurred, 
from its being originally appropriated to a 
different purpose. The funds had been 
placed fur security in the hands of govern- 
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ment, and to accumulate intcreat, and no 
difficulty had been made to the payment 
of a portion to Capt. Jobnaton. But the 
payment to Mr. Wagliom iras for a diffb- 
Mnt parpoaCr to which a legal obstacle 
nrpi^taned. Why was not a general mect- 
iyt called ? How were the gerernmcnt 
oj^ra to blame ? Why waa a vote of 
Cjanaure to be passed on then, because the 
committee itself had not done what it 
ought ? Suppose the committee had cliosen 
to vote away the money for a statue to Mr. 
Waghorn } were the government officers 
to pay it. .ijSitliout the sanction of the sub- 
Bcriberar' /Hie government agents could 
only pay the money to those who bad 
placed it in their hands. 

Captain Johnston was of opinion, that 
no meeting of the committee had power 
over the funds ; that the moiety was at the 
disposal of each individual subscriber ; and 
he thought that any attempt to procure it 
by reference to the law o^ers of govern- 
ment would only tend to delay Mr. Wag- 
liorn, who should he enabled to proceed to 
England at once, in prosecution of his 
plan. He would, therefore, move that a 
fresh subscription be opened to make up 
any difference that might be occasioned by 
the secession of any subscribers from the 
present fund. He would beg leave to 
open the subscription by putting down his 
name for 1,000 rupees. 

Mr. Gordon said, that by the course 
suggested by Captain Johnston, the sub- 
scriptions of all those who were not in 
India would be lost, and who, if they 
were, would not refuse to apply them in 
the way proposed. He thought, there- 
fore, it would be better if Captain John- 
ston would withdraw part of his resolu- 
tion, and he had no doubt that such ar- 
rangementa could be made as would be 
found sufficient. 

Dr. Grant’s motion was negatived ; and 
Capt. Johnston’s withdrawn. 

Sr John Hayes then moved that an 
application be again made, signed by bH 
the members of the original committee, 
now present in Calcutta, to the govern- 
ment agents, for the funds in their hands, 
and that they receive from them such 
amount as they shall be able to satisfy 
the^ j^vevnment agents may be safely 

Some altercation here took place be- 
twera several individuals (including the 
chairman), until Mr. Greenlaw suggested 
to the meeting that in justice they were 
bound to reimburse to Mr. Waghorn such 
CKpensea as he had been put to, in conse- 
guence of the non-remittance of the pro- 
mised funds. Ttie failure did not arise 
from any inattention or neglect on hia 
part ; indeed be bad zealously and ener. 

- T ®*erted himself to the utmost, 
and failed solely in the attempt for the 


want of thoea Aindi on which be originally 
DvoDOsed to moke it. 

’^^on. J. E. Elliot moved, » that a 
new eubscription be railed far the further- 
ance of Bteem navigation ; the fund aria- 
ing from which to be plac^ in the banda 
iA the old committee, who ere to be a 
committee for this new subscription, and 
that tliat committee be empowered to ap- 
propriate such a sum out aSt the subscrip- 
tions as may be considered sufficient to re- 
imburse Mr. Waghorn for the ezpensea 
which he has incurred owing to the non- 
remittance of the funds iWmerly pro- 
mised.” 

Mr. Waghorn returned thanks. He 
would at once proceed to England, whence 
he hoped in a short time to sail for India, 
and on the seventieth day of his voyage to 
present hianself again before them. 

The meeting is represented to have been 
at first numerous, but from the loose and 
desultory mode in which the business of 
the meeting was conducted, many had re- 
tired before the deliberations were brought 
to a close. 

A meeting has taken place at Delhi, 
with a view of encouraging Mr. Taylor, 
between whom and Mr. Waghorn there is 
now a declared rivalry. Mr. Taylor asks 
a sea-postage of two rupees on each letter 
between India and England for two years 
only ; after which period nothing will be 
charged. 

The Calcutta Gov. Gazette observes: 
** There are several reasons which induce 
us to hope that Mr. Waghorn may still be 
enabled to proceed with his original plan, 
leaving the Red Sea route for others t» 
exercise their energies on. In tlie first 
p1ace,the support of the Hon. the Court of 
i^rectors is, to a certain extent, pledged 
towards the Cape experiment, and, from 
ell that has occurred, there is every reason 
to conclude that his Majesty’s government 
is favourably disposed towards it, and 
would make it worth Mr. Waghorn’s trou- 
ble in the end to persevere ; whereas there 
is no evidence that either will support pri- 
vate adventure by the other route. In the 
next place, provided the balance of the 
steam fund be given to Mr. Waghorn, the 
means of solving an interesting question, 
with comparative facility and expedition, 
are at once available, witliout any delays, 
from conflicting interests, and tbe move, 
menta of joint stock companies. The 
plan is clear, palpable, intelligible. Can 
as much be said for Mr. Tabor’s? We 
wish, however, to institute no offensive 
comparisons, for as we, on a former occa- 
sion, remarked, the one plan does net in- 
terfere with the other, although it chnnot 
fail to strike the most careless observer 
that, as respects simplicity of outlini and 
practicability of detail and expense, one 
doea appear preferable to the other.” 
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SUTTECS AND COLOKlZATlOK. 

The following are from native papen 
of opposite sentiments : — 

•* At the twenty-secrail meeting of the 
Dhurma Subhe, o^-l9aturday, the 32d 
Jystee, tim petition in favour of suttees 
and against colonization was signed. It 
has been settled that the petition is to be 
sent through several of the first lawyers of 
the Supreme Court. It is now in the course 
of signature, and when as many names have 
been obtained as appear necessary, it will 
be sent without delay to the sovereign of 
England.”— ’C/ivndriAa. 

“ Our present Governor General, on 
the 4th of December 1829, in perfect 
conformity with the most celebrated of the 
ahasters and the dictates of reason, passed a 
regulation abolishing the practice of burn- 
ing women. In this affair it is matter of 
astonishment that some persons in this 
neighbourhood, calling themselves the 
Dhurma Siiblia, have drawn out a new law 
on the subject (which, however, they do 
not publish), and are about to send it to 
England with a petition to revoke the very 
beneficial regulation passed on the subject 
by the Governor General, and to lay out 
.■>0,000 rupees in transmitting it. Having 
made this public, they haveWn collecting 
money from various classes of persons. 
The editor of the Durpun, in the 630th 
number of his paper, asks, why those who 
are opposed to the Dhurma Subha do not 
draw out their legal authorities and present 
them to parliament ? We suspect the cdi. 
tor is not informed on tliis subject ; we 
would therefore beg to say, that the legal 
authorities (against the rite) have been put 
together at great length from the most ce- 
lebrated shasters, and that the small sum 
necessary to cover the expense incurred 
has been collected. But this party has 
been at no such pains in regard to 
the collection of authorities, or the 
amassing of money, as the members of the 
Dhurma Subha ; for it was the completion 
of their object alone which they kept in 
view. The gentleman who will proceed 
to England with their documents was of- 
feretl by them the sum of 5,000 rupees to 
bear the expenses of his journey, but he 
absolutely refused to receive any thing for 
conveying to England the legal precept^ 
which referred to so righteous an act as 
that of saving the lives of women, and 
said that he esteemed himself sufficiently 
happy in having witnessed the extinction 
of female immolations; he is now going 
to England to present the precepts. He 
who is proceeding to Great Britain from 
the other party to establish the immolation 
of females, how can he accomplish his 
object without receiving 50,000 rupees 
from those divine incarnations ? Our le. 
gal precept and petition have been prepar- 


ed and will be very speedily dispitdied to 
England.”— jraumtidy. 

CALCUTTA HIGH SCHOOL. 

We observe an advertisement inutile 
Calcutta papers, that in ordipr to estrifliih 
the late Grammar S^^l upon a perma* 
nent and extensive 'looting, a sum of 
money is to be raised by tranaferable sham 
of 250 sa. rs. eoeb, bearing .ri|iterest«M^y> 
dividends of {tsofit, not cxce4dUig sin per 
cent, for tlie purpose of providj^ng for the 
education department, the only diject in 
which the funds of the society afe to be 
employed. Subscriptions are collecting 
to enable the shareholders to purchase or 
build premises for class rooms, a library, 
&c. At a general meeting of share- 
holders and donors, on the 5th June, at 
which the Bishop of Calcutta presided, 
trustees and a managing committee were 
chosen. The plan of the Edinburgh aca- 
demy is to be followed : the Uev. J. Mac- 
queen has been appointed head-master. 
The Jtidia Gazette (June 23) says ; ** it is 
reported that 24,000 rs., collected for the 
Christian College that was to have been es- 
tablished some time ago, and 30,000 ru- 
pees placed by a gentleman in England 
in the hands of Archdeacon Corrie, for 
the purpose of being applied to the cause 
of education in India, are to be appro- 
priated to the High School ; it may be a 
question whether the individuals who sub- 
scribed the 24,000 rupees for the Chris- 
tian college, and tlie gentleman who 
placed the 30,000 rupees at the disposal of 
Archdeacon Corrie, intended those -ums 
to be appropriated to such a purpose.” 

OMACUUaN XANUHJEE. 

It is generally known that the case of 
Baboo Prankissen Holdar, for forgery, 
some time ago engaged tlie serious atten- 
tion of the Supreme Court. It is report- 
ed that while this trial was going on, a 
native gentleman of Calcutta, Omachurn 
Baiiurjee by name, who seemed to have a 
great friendship for the former, took out 
of bis hands the sum of about 100,000 ru- 
pees with the declared intention of spend- 
ing it ill bribing the judges and the jury to 
decide in his favour. But all Irankis- 
sen’s hopes vanished with the issue of his 
sentence, viz. a banishment of seven years, 
which made him suspect that he bad 
been deceived by his friend, and disap- 
pointment prompted him to apply far the 
recovery of the sum he had thus lost. A 
warrant of seizure was therefore kept u- 
Bued against Omachurn Banuijee, who 
bad all along absconded, till on Wednes- 
day the 3d instant, as he was passing in 
the neighbourhood of Joorasanko, he was 
apprehended on the warrant. The peon who 
accompanied him said, by instruction, that 
the palankeen contained a woman; but such 
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_ iW not paufor truifa with those 
rpo'nidiiit upon their prey. The palan- 
keen was kept at the till his car- 

riage was brought, ijW' IrKcb he and 
tw^rrjeants stepped ui» drove to the 
p0l^^ but as Vils banned at about half 
allel' ‘<din,e q'flock in the evening, he was 
committed t6' the charge of the nazir,' with 
whom he staid ihn night. Oh die fol- 
he was brought to the police, 
wAnee he began asking what he had done 
to deserve 'this insult, as he had not been 
an awomptice in the late forgery, fic. 'llie 
magisQvtes, without answering his ques- 
tions, referred the case to the Supreme 
Court, where, however, lie has been re- 
leased on the security of a respectable Eu- 
ropean gentleman.— 7m/ia Gaz. June 9. 

THE MAIIRAS CFNSOR&IIlr. 

We have not lately brought the labours 
of the Madras censor to the notice of our 
readers, but we beg to assure them that 
he continues diligent in his \ocatioi‘. lii 
•lie Madras Gazette of the 8tli instant 
there are two passage's sti uck out hy his 
pen and replaced with stars, one appa- 
rently an original editorial article, and the 
other an extract from this paper. What 
the purport of the former was ue have no 
means of knowing ; but as a part uf the 
extract from the India Gazette is allowed 
to be retained, and the date is given, wc 
have liad the curiosity to nfer to our on n 
file, and find that the ofifending article is 
from beginning to end a jnccis of the news 
received by the Wdliam I'airiie. Where the 
treason, sedition, or disloyalty lurks, if 
we had not men of common sense to deal 
with in Eengal, it might cost us our li- 
cense to discover. However, there is one 
advantage of a censorship, which sve do 
not overlook ; the u hole responsibility of 
every word that is published in a paper 
subject to such an ordeal rests with the 
censor and his employers, not witli its 
conductor; and the kindness of the Ma- 
dras government in voluntarily assuming 
such o responsibility, occupied as it must 
necessarily be with other numerous and 
complicated details of administration, 
ought to be duly estimated.^/iid. Mat/ 4. 

CALCUTTA SCHOOL-ROOK SOCIETY. 

The eightli report of this institution 
contains some facts which arc encouraging, 
oUiers discouraging. Amongst the for- 
mer, it is gratifying to learn that the de- 
sire of knowledge amongst the natives of 
India is on the advance; that native 
presses are multiplying; and amongst 
several of the native booksellers tliere is a 
regular demand for English books. Every 
is a gradual augmentation in 
™® the society’s works, which, in 

the last two years, produced nearly 10,000 
rupees. On the other hand, there fs a 


falling off in native support to an institu. 
tion founded expressly for their benefit : 
out of 96 donors or contributors to the 
society's funds from January 1828 to 
March 1829, there arc only mv natives, 
ahliough in 1818-19 there were about 
e^hty. , 

IKFAKT SCHOOLS. 

We understand tliat tlic Bishop of Cal- 
cutta ia making arrangements for the 
establishment of an Infant School in the 
Bow Bazar. Experience elsewhere has 
shown that such institutions may be made 
instruments of incalculable benefit to the 
rising geiierntion, by laying the founda- 
tion at an early age of moral and reli- 
gious character ; and it is therefore to be* 
hoped that the one now in contemplation 
w'ill be tlie model fur many others.— /itdta 
Gaz. c/u/ic8. 

SAKATARIUM AT DA RGKF.LINU. 

It appears from the Government Gaze! Ic^ 
that Captain Herbert was lately appointed 
by government to proceed to Dargeeling, 
and that his report is liiglily favourable to 
its fitness aa the site of a sauatariuni. Tliis 
place is about SBC miles from Calcutta, is 
situated on one of the numerous ramifi- 
cations of the vSincliul mountain, and is 
elevated nearly 9000 fed above the level 
of the sea, and 7,21 H feet above that of 
Calcutta. Captain Uerbeit is of opinion, 
that the climate, the salubrity of the ap- 
proaches, and the coiiveiiicnce of the situ- 
ation, all speak in its favour. A mean 
tcmperatuie 24*^ below lliat of Calcutta 
may he confidently reckoned on. U'lie sa- 
lubrity of the appiuathes is reckoned to be 
as yet not very satisfactorily estalilished, as, 
ill the approach to Dargeeling, there is a 
tract of open forest to pass tin uiigh eight 
miles in extent ; hut it is argued, that in 
the case of Almorah, \%here theie is n simi- 
lar tract of jungle of eighteen miles ex- 
tent, the insalubrity does not arise from 
die forest, but from a moist or marshy 
tract south of it. 


THE WLATIIER. 

The weather prevailing at the Presidency 
for some time past has been of a very un- 
usual character, the rains having set in 
very early, and the year being thus shorn 
of one of its least agreeable seasons, the 
hot weather. The effect, however, has 
been by no means salutary, as we under- 
stand that an encrcascd def^ee of sickness 
lias been experienced, principally in the 
form of fever. If the rains continue, they 
must moterially injure the indigo crop, 
particularly in ^e lower provinces, which 
we fear may have already suffered by 
the quantity that has fallen.— Jndto Go*' 
May 28. 
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THI SUITDXRBUHS. tlie natives in the Baaar eicape nore eaiily 

We have hearrt of late of several fatal fr®® the little hold that the wind can get 
eases of fever caught in the Sunderbuns of them : in several places, more particu- 
by those who have been employed in su- •“•'ly exposed to sudden gusts, a number 
perintending the colonization operations of huts have been blown down.” Ann* 
in that quarter. We have ourselves been account states, that the barometer 

all along strongly impressed with tlie im- a® 29« 4 ; lower than ever 

possibility of ever rendering the jungles hnowg at Calcutta, 
and marshes of the Sunderbuns a fit habi- ■ 


ration for Europeans; and if wc arc told, 
that by perseverance the obstacles that now 
stand in tlic way of clearing them, may 
be overcome, we should beg to ask, in our 
turn, if these objects may not be purchased 
at too dear a rate ? It is true, we are told 
that the expense of clearing the land for 
rice and other crops is but trifling ; and the 
average rent of land, situated in the heal- 
thiest districts of the country, is without 
more ado assumed as the estimated value 
of the new land ; and a return of thirty 
per cent, for the capital invested, is the 
least that some of our sanguine Sunder, 
biin landlords speak of. We shall be glad 
ifthingsturn out as they expect : but, in 
tlie moan time, we should tender them our 
advice, not to visit their country estates at 
this season of the year, nor tempt a single 
night's rustication in these sweet solitudes 
for at least eight months to come, and 
then only under a strong battery of cigars 
and brandy.— Jbftn flu//, Majf 26. 

OALE OF WIND. 

Calcutta was visited towards the end of 
May with a furious gale of wind, more 
severe than that of 182.'), which lias done 
considerable mischief on the land as well 
as water. The papers contain lamentable 
accounts of its ravages. The John Bull of 
May 28 says : ** Accounts, as we antici- 
pate, are pouring in upon us from all 
quarters of the damage done by tlie tre. 
mendous storm of Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. The bank of the river from near tlie 
fort to the extremity of the strand, is 
strewed with wrecks of boats and pinna- 
ces. Almost all the pinnaces and boats 
between the Chandpaul Ghaut and tlie 
end of the old avenue of trees are high and 
dry, several of them on their beam ends. 
From the -bottom of Garden Ileach to 
Kidderpore, the road is strewed with fall- 
en trees, some of them of a very large 
size. Our readers will probably judge of 
the extreme violence of the gale in that 
quarter, when we mention that two of 
the very large trees on the road imme- 
diately facing the house belonging to Mr. 
Turson have been blown down, having 
fallen into the grounds, and demolished 
the rail and wall enclosure. Tlie devasta- 
tion has also been considerable in the 
grounds of the house occupied by the 
commander in chief ; and large breaches 
have been made in the brick-wall enclosure 
of the Mootee Jeel house. The huts of 


MR. JOHN CRAWFUHD. 

The India Gatellt of June 1C, a free- 
trade and opposition paper, has the fol- 
lowing paragraph respecting Mr. Craw, 
furd : A correspondent in a contempo- 

rary paper lias very properly called the 
attention of the Calcutta public to the 
fact, that at the present moment — the very 
crisis of the Indian question— nothing is 
known of the proceedings of Mr. Craw- 
furd, tlic (so called) agent of the British 
inhabitants of Calcutta. TIic explanation 
of this will be found, we believe, in ano- 
ther fact, tliat Air. Cniwfurd is not the 
agent of tlic British inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, but of some half dozen persons who 
choose to cal] him so, who give him such 
instructions as seem to them fit, and who 
receive his private reports in return. Wc 
have no objection to any part of this pro- 
cess, except that of calling Mr. Crawfurd 
by a name to whicb he is not entitled.” 

In contrast to this statement, wc take 
leave to cite the following passage in Mr. 
Crawfurd 's examination before the Select 
Committee of the Commons on East. 
India Affairs, (3d Rep. p. 446) : Q. You 
arc residing here at present as agent to 
certain parties at Crlcutta ?— ^. I was 
appointed agent to the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta. — a. Do you represent the residents 
of Calcutta for any thing tliat you think 
affects their interests?—^. 1 represent the 
inhabitants of Calcutta generally^ whether 
Europeans or natives. — What number 
of inhabitants have authorized you to act 
os their agent? — A. The majoritt.” 

We should be glad to know which of 
these authorities we are to believe. 

RNOUSli LAW IN INIXlA. 

The following remarks upon the system 
of English law, which occur in a native 
paper, have more force and justice than 
could be desired : — '* The Supreme Court 
has now ( 1 830) been establiriied fifly.six 
years; how many men have been reduced 
to poverty in this city, it is iropouible to 
say, for of those whose suits have been car- 
ried in that court, the great majority bee 
been entirely ruined. For our benefit the 
King cstablislied the court, and he plaeca 
in it wise, righteous, and diaccniing 
judge!: but the ill-fated, even when 
their cause is justly decided on, are etill 
destroyed, for the burden of coats emfttin 
tlie purse ; and when a cause is once in- 
stituted in the Supreme Court, neither the 
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oompfattuuit nor the deftndnnt ho leiauro 
fin* ony other pursuit ; consequently they 
bath eeose to acquire farther wealth, and 
enter upon the eipenditnre of that which 
have. 

f^^tf you say that these difficulties arise 
troSi this cause, that the rich do not at the 
hour of death bequeath their prop^ty to 

S heirs according to the rules of the 
ua, and hence the matter is referred 
f^uitable judgment of the Supreme 
Count. Th& may be partially true ; but I 
would cite (he case of Baboo Ncmace- 
churn Mullick,* who was reckoned the 
first man for wealth and wisdom in this 
city. He was well acquainted with the 
practice of the Supreme Court ; was al- 
ways in the society of Pundits ; his judg- 
ment no man will impugn. Before his 
death he made a will, and bequeathed bis 
property in favour of Baboo Ram-go- 
paul Mullick and Baboo Ram-rutun 
Mullick, directing that after his decease 
there should be paid from his assets to 
those two sons, and to each of the Baboos 
Rara-tonoo Mullick, Ram-kanee Mul- 
iick, Ram-mohun Mullick, Huree-Iall 
Mullick, Suroop-cliund Mullick, and 
Mutee-lall Mullick, the sum of three lakhs 
of rupees. The remainder of his property 
in promissory notes, estates, casli, houses, 
lands, articles of dress, gold and silver or- 
naments, plate and jewels, were placed 
in the hands of the two first named, who 
were the executors, and who were directed 
to pay his debts, to collect tlie sums due to 
him, and to perform the funeral obsequies 
of thar father and mother, and generally 
to expend the money in holy acts. He 
directed that in the performance of these 
holy actions they bhould consult their other 
six brethren ; and that if they gave their 
consent, the religious deeds should be 
performed by all the eight brothers toge- 
ther. If they refused their consent, the 
two executors sliould act on their own 
judgment, and any objection raised to 
their measures by the others was to be 
held invalid. In a codicil to his will, he 
ordered his two executors to perform sun- 
dry other religious actions, and in two 
other codicils left 10,000 rupees in their 
hands for each of his two daughters, who 
were to enjoy the interest, 800 rupees a 

yMF* 

** In the month of Kartik, 1214, (Oc- 
tober 1807) Baboo Nemaee-churn Mul- 
lick departed this life, and within three 
degft after, the six brothers filed a bill in 
the Supreme Court against the oUier two. 
An answer was then filed, witnesses were 
examined, and it was decreed that the 
will and codicil made by Nemaee-efaum 
Mullick was in conformity with the sbas- 
ters, and was to be deemed valid ; that the 
three lakhs of rupees left to ea^of hia 

* Thededslon of Ae Privy Council In Als case 
msy bsMSD In Mat. Journ. vol. xxv. 40P. 


sons should be paid them, and that all the 
religious performances he had ordsiiMd 
should be completed by his two sons. 
'Hiat which might be left after these ac- 
tions had been performed, was to be 
the property equally of the eight sons, 
but was to remain under chorge of the 
two. 

** When this allotment had been made 
(by the Court) the Master was ordered to 
send in his repert without delay. But 
when in accordance with the wislirs of 
Nemaee-churn Mullick hia two sons had 
expended more than seven lakhs of rupees 
in Ae first shraddha and in offering the 
funeral cake, Ae six brothers objected to 
Ae sum, saying Aat 70,000 rupees would 
have sufficed. When Ae witnesses of 
each party had been examined, the Master 
made his report in favour of the six 
brothers. The two executors filed their 
exceptions, which were heard in Ae Court, 
the report was rejected, and it w'as ordered, 
that if proof could be given of the sums 
actually expended in the shradda, Aey 
should be allowed. Though these sums 
were proved by Ae men who had made the 
payments, yet the Master, by cutting and 
clipping Ae account, reduced it to 2,05,100 
rs. which was Ae sum he reported to have 
been laid out in tlie shraddha. To this 
both parties made excepUouS, which were 
heard in the Court, but the report was 
confirmed. Dissatisfi^ wiA this result, both 
parties appealed to England. But aafAe 
documents and papers of Ae two execu- 
tors had by some accident failed to reach 
England, the appeal was heard ex-jmrte, 
and the Judges, ronsiflering the sum cx. 
cessive, ordered Ae Master again to ex- 
amine Ae matter. Thu six Baboos upon 
this have now given in a statement to the 
Master, w'ith Ae view of reducing the 
amount said to have been expended in Ae 
shraddha, and other religious duties. In 
September last, in consequence of Ae pe- 
tition of Ac six brothers, an order was 
passed Aat the two brothers should pay 
into Court all Ae money in Aeir hands 
belonging to the estate of Nemoce-churn 
Mullmk, togeAer with the funds appro- 
priated to religiouB duties. The two bro- 
thers petition^, Aat the 2,05, 100 rupees 
destin^ for Aeir mother’s shraddha might 
remain with them instead of being paid 
into Court, as she was then very old and 
in very ill health. The Court however or- 
dered tliat it Aould be paid in, but kept 
seperate, and paid out when neceaaory. 
But when the moAer - waa dead, and the 
two executors had petitioned for Ae mo- 
ney, Ae Masters began a reference, end 
examining the lost proceedings, and taking 
the evidence of pundits and some rich men, 
made a report two or Aree days beftHrethe 
Araddha, that only one lakh of rupees 
should be allowed for Aia ceremony. 

<* Let Ae reader Aen judge; Aia suit 
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oftte Mullicki baa b«an batwcan twenty, 
two imd twenty -Ibree yean in tbe Court, 
and is not yet aetUed; tbe expenaca in- 
curred by both parties cannot have been 
much less than e^hteen. or nineteen lakhe 
of rupee*. What advantage is there in 
this? These men are wealthy, and have 
therefore been enabled to contest the mat. 
ter to this day, which otfaen could not 
have done.” 

TUa IMDIGO nJtKTBBS. 

A regulation (Reg. v. 1830,9 Juno) 
has been passed by government, whereby 
it is enacted, that persons instigating and 
inducing ryots to evade the performance of 
llieir enga^ments may be prosecuted for 
the penalties specified in such engage- 
ments: that persons contracting for the 
cultivation of indigo plant, who shall wil. 
fully neglect or refuse to sow or cultivate 
the ground specified in their engagement 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemea- 
nour, and liable to punishment; that 
persons damaging indigo plant may be 
proceeded against and punished by fine 
and imprisonment ; that persons wishing 
to be released from tlieir engagements arc 
to petition the judge in certain cases, who 
is to hold a summary inquiry, and if no 
balance be due from the petitioner, or the 
balance be deposited in court, the judge is 
to grant a release, and pay the balance to 
the proprietor of the factory ; the judge, 
if the pro|iric<tor objects to receive the ba- 
lance, is to return the amount to the pe- 
titioner, leaving the defendant to seek his 
remedy by a regular suit. 

Letters from Jalalpoor Dacca represent 
tills district as in a state of the utmost 
riot and disorder. An indigo planter, 
while walking over his factory, was sud- 
denly attacked by nearly 300 Sirdars, who 
rushed from a neighbouring village, 
wounded him in the head witli a scymitar, 
and in the leg with a spear, besides receiv. 
ing many bruises from bricks, with which 
be was assailed. It was with the utmost 
diflRculty lie escaped with his life, and 
only by tlirowing himself into a river and 
swimming over. Several villages are in 
that state of revolt, that the police can 
scarcely approach them, and if measures 
of the most vigorous kind are not imme^ 
diately adopted, it is difficult to say what the 
consequences may be . — JohnBuUt June 19. 

Some discontent, it would appear from 
various communications in the Calcutta 
papers, exists amongst the indigo planters, 
in consequence of measures adopted 
by the collector of one of the districts in 
relation to the ryots ; and also fl'oin their 
representations to the government not 
being so promptly attended to, m they con. 
ceived, from the Governor generail's 
** notice,” they had reason to expect. A 
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copy of a RMaaorial addressed le tbe Go- 
vernor general in council by the plentera of 
Jesaore district, and which is of extreme 
length, has beea-ipublished. 

Their first grievance is, that in cases 
where the rycts, after receiving advences 
on contract to sow and cultivate indigo^ 
refuse,^ they (tbe planters) are not allowed to 
comjtel tbe ryot^ by summary process, to 
fulfil their engagements, and cultivate the 
plant, instead of proceeding for breach of 
contract. They admit tliat ** occasional 
instances have occurred of violence and 
oppression on the part of the planter, 
which tliey are far from justifying.” In 
1825, Mr. Dale, tlie magistrate of Jeasore, 
applied for instruction respecting the right 
of the planter to compel cultivation, to 
the Nisamut Adawlut, which court was of 
opipion tliat ** it was not competent for 
a planter, who had made advances to a 
ryot, to toke possession of and cultivate 
the lands contracted for by means of his 
own people in the event of the ly'ot 
drawing back from bis engagement ; and 
further, that the aid of the Company's 
police to compel the ryot to sow his lands, 
and fulfil bis engagements, could not be 
afforded :” tbe remedy being a suit to 
recover the advances on the penalty spe. 
cified in the bond. The memorialibU 
allege, that unless more efficient safeguards 
are provided, tlic cultivation of indigo 
must be relinquislied ; and they pray that 
a regulation may be passed affixing a fine 
for refusal to cultivate, or imprisonment, 
without appeal from the magistrate's de- 
cision : the planter being authorized to 
enter into possession and cultivate the 
lands on which advances were made. They 
further require that the magistrates may 
be empowered to punish with fine and im- 
prisonment the instigators of the ryots to 
break their engagements. They allege 
that the moonibcj or proprietor of the lend, 
sometimes incites the ryots to their breach 
of contract, which obliges the planter, 
sometimes, to take forcible possession of 
the land, and if, as frequently happens, 
he is resisted, *' scenes of violence and 
even bloodshed occur” with which, seye 
the memorial, ** your lordship in council 
cannot be unacquainted.” The memo- 
rialists request that *' all persons, Eu- 
ropeans or natives, should be prohibited 
from building indigo-factories, except 
under the sanction of the judge, magistrate, 
or collector: and they add, that under 
such restrictions on the erection of indigo 
foctories, many of the evils, now so pre- 
valent, will speedily disappear firom tha 
indigo districts, where hitherto lawleaa 
violence and force have frequently pre- 
vailed, because, as tb^ cRege, ** forae 
and violence alone have been found able 
to protect private property from apoliadai 
and ruin.” Tbe memorial goea on to Hate, 
that in order to prevent the wifiM Ufft of 
(2 B) 
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sendBdan^ tidookdan, and othen* ovci- 
tlMir’deptDdftnU, it is abuOuUify neeeuary 
to Av^a regulation, ecpecially providing 
f servant or laboiiaer, who after en- 
ig to work at a factory, refuses to 
fulfil his contract^ shall be aubjected to 
corporal punishment, or to fine ; and de- 
claring it criminal in aemindars, talook- 
dara, or othen^ to shield or protect them. 
They then desire certain alterations in tlic 
regulation which sanctions the letting of 
land on lease to the indigo planters, and 
some provisions to obviate the corruptions 
of the native agents, to which, in part, 

the disorders which have ai long pre- 
vailed in the indigo districts,*' are owing. 

Upon whole, this memorial is a most 
satisfactory answer to the audacious asser. 
lion of a certain pamphleteer, repeated in 
the petitions to parliament, tiint the in. 
troduciion of the indigo culture into a 
district is notoriously the precursor of 
order, tranquillity, and satisfaction." 

SUTTEE. 

Notwillistanding the strict law of the 
Government against Suttees, a wom.'in has 
lately burnt herself, A certain gentleman, 
a Soodra by caste, who resided at Chibotii, 
in Patna, within the Arrah Purguna, died 
on Friday the lOth of May. lie was 
about years of age. After his deatli, 
which happened in the morning, his re- 
mains were borne to the river side in order 
to be burnt, llis wife, a girl about nine- 
teen years of age, attended him there, 
without declaring her intention of burning 
herself; and, at about two o'clock, when 
the body was about to be set on fire, she 
requested a Bramin to repeat the ceremony 
of Suttee, which he did after some hesi- 
tation. A few minutes after, having 
looketl around, she leaped in upon the 
funeral pile, and consumed herself without 
the formality usual in siicli cases, of being 
pressed and caught hold of by bamboos. 
The Daroga having been acquainted wiih 
it came to the place, but it was too late. 
Those who were present at this spectacle 
were all immediately seized and sent to 
Patna, where they still remain in con- 
finement. Ko trial has yet taken place, 
GazeUe* 

MACUIKKRY AT DACCA. 

Mr. Wodin, who has lately arrived from 
Europe, has brought with him the appa- 
ratus of Mills, to be moved by steam, for 
the purpose of making thread, grinding 
grains, and espressing oil. Tliese mills 
«e to be erected on thebank of the Doorly 
Nullah. Tlie introduction of machinery 
will cause a great revolution in the system 
of Indian labour, perhaps at firit, some 
distress among the lower orders; par- 
ticularly if it 1 m introduced to a very greet 
eitenl: But Mr. Wodin's establisbaient. 


though laigei is not auflfeihtttly so^ to bava 
this effect; and the exdtatlon of talent 
Uiat must necessarily be developed by the 
contemplation of these ingenious and pow- 
erful engines, cannot fail of being ulti- 
mately iMiicficial.— C%ron. 

SERAMPORE COLLEGE. 

We observe it stated that llis Majesty 
of Denmark has bestowed a charter on 
Serampore College. When it is recol. 
lected that this splendid, and we are truly 
glad to hear, useful Institution, arose in a 
great measure out of the benevolence of 
the Christian public here and in England, 
it is not too much to express a hope tliat 
Uiis charter will be made public, that wo 
may know the footing on which it is 
now placed. From the facts Uiat long 
ago transpired regarding the Serampore 
Institution, it was very obvious that some 
measuies calculated to give * stability to 
the establishment* were necessary. We 
are glad to hear they have at length been 
taken. We had lioped, however, that the 
fruits hitherto reaped from its labours had 
been more abundant. Only four Eu- 
ropean students are said to have quitted 
college, qualified to pursue their acade- 
mical and missionary work ; and tlie 
number of native students on the foun- 
dation does not exceed tliirty-four. Our 
disappointment, however, may l>e owing 
to having allowed ourselves to be too far 
carried away by the glowing pictures, 
which in former days used to ^ presented 
to us, of all that was doing and done at 
Serampore, To do the missionaries jus- 
tice, they have learned to speak in more 
tempered, and we have no doubt in more 
correct terms, than in the more zealous 
days of inexperience, they were wout to 
employ.— Co/. JoAn BuUt June 10. 

The Ninth Report of the Serampore 
College exhihits a very favourable view of 
the progress of tliis useful Institution, 
during tlie last year. 

The European students, or, to use the 
language of the report, the class of students 
in European habits, have, in addMon to 
their Greek and Latin studies, attended 
courses of leeturee on divinity by Dr. 
Carey, and in tnathctnstica by Mr. Joshua 
Mailman. Dr. Manlimao also d oB vered 
a course of lectures on the idolatries of 
Eastern Asia, Hindooism and Boudhism^ 
in which their origin, their doctrines of 
creation and tlie Deity, end as to the re- 
lation of the creature, and creator, ore «x. 
amined and contrasted with those of the 
Scriptures, os are also their moral code 
and their doctrines of a future sute of re- 
wards and punishments. 

The course in nwthematical and classical 
rostruction is next described ; and the 
reading in Greek and Latin which the 
students have gone through, is creditable 
alike to the inetructors end the students. 
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mnd 0 fa very eucounging character. ITouf 
Eurapeea ptudeala have quitted the col- 
lege, one to become a tutor in the insti- 
tution,, and three to pursue their mission- 
ary l^oura; and one gentleman, who 
came fWim Hamburgh with a view to 
missionary labour, has been ordered home 
by the physicians, his constitution being 
unequal to the climate. The number of 
native students on the foundation is thirty, 
four, of whom seven are in the preparatory 
class, and twenty-seven are pursuing their 
Sungskrit studies. 

The progress of the Sungskrit and second 
grammatical class has lieen highly credit- 
able. 

The report indicates the plan which, 
subsequent to the receipt of the charter, 
the college council have resolved on, « ith 
respect to periods of study and honorary 
degrees. — Jieng. Chron.t June 10. 

SLAVa-TRAOK IN NATIVK STATES. 

An extract from one of the Native pa- 
pers, which we find in the Hurkaru of June 
19, confirms the opinion which we ad- 
vanced in our last, respecting the con- 
tinued importation slaves into India : — 

** Jewellery, and other articles of the 
value of four lacks of rupees, liad been 
offered by nn European jeweller for pur- 
chase by the king (of Oude,) who took 
otlier * mcrelmndise* in the shape of a 
batch of newly imported Abyssinians, 
which had been ofFer^ fur sale and bought 
by his majesty.” 

We do not profess clearly to understand 
this passage, but all that is imimrtant To 
our purpose is sufficiently plain. Here 
then has been a buying and selling of 
African slaves : the buyer is bis majesty of 
Oude, and the slaves are newly imported. 
These facts are intelligible enough ; and 
they admit the inference that the African 
slaves newly imported must have reached 
Lucknow from Bombay or Calcutta through 
the company’s territories. This demands, 
and wie hope will receive, investigation; 
and if the investigation is propeify con- 
ducted, and all the obstacles to the prose- 
cution of the offenders are removed, we 
venture to predict that it will be found 
that the importation of slaves continues to 
be carried on to an extent utterly disgrace- 
ful to a nation which has displayed even a 
qiiixmic and offensive, but well meant, 
Beal to put down such an unnatural traf- 
fic when conducted by the subjects, and 
under the protection, of other powers.— 
Ind. Gaz.t June 21. 


COSSIAH MOUNTAINS. 

Extract of a letter from an officer in 
the Gossioh mountains, dated 3d June, 
1830:— 

** 1 came over here the day before yes- 
terday with Mr. Scott; and certainly such 


sublime aoeneiT I never beheld before 
nor am 1 likely to see any nrbeve elae. 
The name of the place, * Cbumpengie,* 
or • City of the ^ater<iliills,' is moatappro- 
priate, but can Convey no idea of its mag- 
nificence. Fancy te yourself precipices on 
all sideaof one thousand or one thousand five 
hundred feet high, with rocks of the richest 
end most vari^ colouring, partly bare, 
partly covered with woods, and sheets of 
water tumbling over their sides in all di- 
rectioDs, with rugged vallies at the Imitom 
(some of them two tliousand feet deep), the 
plains of Sylhet, stretdiing like a vast 
lake, (for they are now nothing else) as 
far as the eye can reach, crowded with 
island villages. Tlic situation of the 
houses for the sick officers who may come 
here, is on an extensive plain on the top of 
the cliff's, intersected with rocky rivulets, 
‘i'he climate here is very delightful, only 
tliere is a great deal of rain ; but which 
runs off in a few hours after it clears, and 
it is then the Water-falls are seen in per- 
fection. The mists arc also very frequent, 
and it is very grand to sec them sailing up 
tlie deep valley and covering the rocks and 
mountains, truly (in the language uf the 
Scripture) as with a mantle.” — Gov» Gaz. 

riLGSIMS AM> riLcam-TAX. 

We have already infonned our readera, 
that in consequence of some Marhatta 
chief having, with a large sum, purchased 
the government taxes on the pilgrims to 
Juggernatli, which might have been levied 
this year, and having thereby made the 
pilgrimage free, numerous person;, espe. 
cially women, and those of the poor 
classes, have been emigrating from all 
bides to that holy place ; but we hear that 
a great distress lias arisen among them on 
their journey from the scarcity of food, in 
so much tliat they are obliged to pay double 
that price which they were charged with 
in the years past, nay, in some places no 
eatables could be procured although the 
puidiasers were willing to give much 
inort. than any equivalent for them. The 
principal cause of this is the vastness of 
the number which is already out on the 
roads. Those poor persons who ventured 
to travel with wlmt little stock they had, 
in the hope of obtaining a free access to 
the temple, are, wc understand, returning 
home in despair, in consequence of Uie 
ezpences of the journey having become so 
high as probably to e^ceed even the tax 
from which they hoped to be relieved.— 
Sumbad Cuumoodee. 

Remarks In/ the Native Trandator^'Qt* 
sides the hope of a free access to the ob- 
ject of tJie pilgrimage, there is another 
cause which has stimulated the votaries of 
Juggernatli to undertake the journey 
viz, the approaching festival of Uie Uuth- 
jatra, as some of the Shastras Gay, that 
•* Wliucvcr will seq the divine image of 
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ngfcnmth on his ter shall ba esomptcd 
BSi the te>ttb1es of m transmigration 
m the former (a iVee admission; seems to 
.^ih « principal and prevailing stimulus. 
'V^Tlese pilgrims, especiitlly those who 
by foot, and canifot well pay, ge- 
and at all times suffer a great 
dtsireu for want of rest, proper food, and 
acccnn^lO||ation, and from diseases arising 
tte above loss of many lives on tlie 
rpad is sometimes inevitable. This last 
mentioned misfortune will, it is appnv 
bended, be manifold this year, in conse> 
quei||3WiBf the scarcity of food, vastness of 
the number, and tlie tempestuous unfa> 
vourable state of the weather. 

The tax upon pilgrims to Juggernath, 
&c. is, (if 1 am not mistaken) virtually 
upon the religion of the natives ; can 
it not be construed to an interference upon 
their religion which is prohibited? It was 
rumoured a few months ago that the tax 
on pilgrims to Juggernath, Gya, &c. sliall 
be repealed, and from the repeal a favour, 
able result was expected. It was supposed 
that the exaction by government of a re- 
gular and fixed rent from the pilgrims, 
and the care and protection afforded to 
them, tended to encourage the performance 
of pilgrimages, and that when it i^hould l)c 
abolished, the people, being disgusted by 
the impertinent, irregular, and greedy de- 
mands and extortions of the priests, and 
perplexed by the distress and inconve- 
nience arising from a want of care and pio- 
tcetion which would necessarily result from 
the abolition, would be unwilling to under- 
take any pilgrimage, and thus, in time, it 
will fall into disuse, and consequently the 
evils which it occasions should be heard 
of no more : but since some days, we have 
heard no talk almut it. 


It is rumoured in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta, and perhaps in the city, that a tax 
will te levied on the pilgrims to Cali-ghat, 
and that its collection will be given in 
contract to a Mussulman ; upon tins sub- 
ject a friend observed to roe, that ** when 
our cows have been taxed for biting the 
field ground of the citadel, it is no wonder 
that we (although a few individuals) should 
be obliged to pay a new fee for a sight of 
our goddess, and be compelled to apply 
to the impure Mussulman to olitain an ac- 
cess to her temple.” 


BRIDOV ON TOLLET's NDLTJtH. 

The foundations of the pillars for the 
chain bridge on Tolley’s Nnlldh, for the 
purpose of connecting the lower part of 
the road leading to Garden Reach by the 
side of the river with the upper part, are 
now pretty well advanced ; on the one side 
of the building it is nearly as high as high- 
water mark, and we suppoaethat in a raw 
months more we im^ look fiwr the work 
bang brought to a eonclution ; it will Cer- 
tainly rank higbamongit Am many worka 


of improvement that have been brought 
about in Calcutta within these few years. 

CHAMOIS AND OErARTUEIB. 

David Hill, Esq. a member of the civil 
finance committee, will proceed to the sis- 
ter presidency, having been appointed 
member of council in the room of Mr. 
Taylor, who has gone to the Cape. 

Sir John Malcolm, it is understood, 
will leave Bombay for England, via the 
Red Sea, in September, and will find at 
Alexandria a frigate ready to receive him 
and to convey him to Malta. 

Sir John Peter Grant, it is said, will 
shortly leave Bombay for this Frcnidency. 
It is understood that Sir John will be of- 
fered a lucrative office in tlie Supreme 
Court on his arrival here.~^ Calcutta Jofm 
Bull 

8TLUET. 

Extract from a letter, dated Syihet, IBtii 
May. “ It was but a short time ago tliat 
we were troubled by the Kusliyas, the 
neighbouring liill.people, when some va- 
luable lives were lost. This atfair, I be- 
lie\e, is pretty well known ; but 1 cannot 
help mentioning the loss of a very valua- 
ble and interesting treatise by tbe late 
lamented young officer Lieutenant Burl- 
ton, containing a particular account of 
Ashain and the eastern frontiers, illustrat- 
ed with correct and beautiful drawings of 
the most striking scenes and customs of 
the country. It uas on the point of see- 
ing the light, when the brutal bill-walahs 
reduced it to ashes. 

** We are not without fears of some 
unpleasant disturbances from our neigh- 
bours; but that which is most dreaded 
here appears to me Ur be tbe least likely 
of all conscquenei^ We expect a rein- 
forcement every day from Dacca ; but in 
the mean time it is apprehended that tlie 
Mmiecpoor ^paliees in our employ, and 
emigrants during the war from Munee. 
poor, may ris*, up and cut off our beads. 
'Jhia^ however, is improbable, as the Mu- 
neepoprees have no very great liking to a 
pennyless chief, who has no other means 
of maintaining an army than oppressive 
measures. He dues not pay his troops in 
cash, but by an allotment of lands, while 
at the same time he compels tliem to per- 
form by turns all the drudgeries about his 
residence. 

** I just hear tlmt Tool^nim* > lelation 
of Govinebunder, and a chief of one of 
the tribes of barbarians, has also bean cut 
off* Ira tbe same individuals who murder, 
ed Govindiunder. The marauders are 
now aaid to occupy a post on one of the 
high ippuntains between Kuchbar end 
Munedpoor.'* 

3d June;— « Since I wrote to yon lest, 
it 'has been raining bera almost without 
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intimiiBUon, ntgbt and day. The ihowera 
have generally been heavy, and sometimes 
accompanied with a continuously furious 
blowing weather. Some of the finest 
paddy fields have been entirely inundated, 
and the river threatens to overfiow." 

AFFAIRS OF OUDX. 

Moonshi Moortaza Khan has been mak- 
ing disclosures to the king. He produced 
a letter from Mendee Khan, the recently 
appointed farmer of Bharaish and Gitidab, 
in which he engaged to pay the Moonshi 

50.000 rs. on his obtaining the appoint' 
mcnt. It appears, however, that Mendee 
Khan had not performed his promise. The 
Moonshi also stated, that Mendee Khan 
had promised 20,000 rs. to Minii Ram, the 
Dewan runtingent,on the same event : and 
added, that Ham Duyal had promised him 
(the Moonshi) 50,000 rs. if he could ef- 
fect his objects. H. M. (not to lose a 
good thing) immediately required the 
forgetful Amil to pay up the promised 

70.000 rs. Mendee Khan accordingly pro- 
vided for 40,000, promised 10,000, and al. 
Icged that the 20,000 had bMn deposited 
with llam Duyal. 'I'hus taken, when call, 
ed on to disgorge, lie propos^ that the 
sum sliould be set ofT' against his claim 
on 11. M. for commissions incurred. 

Akbar Ali Khan continued the organ 
of communication between the king and 
the resident and it would seem was in- 
tended by the party now predominant as 
the minister cle-'t. The following is ex- 
tracted from a translated notice in the 
Janu Ja/tan yuma on this subject ' — 

** Two eunuchs, whose office in the in. 
lerior of the palace is to prepare paun 
leaves, were sent by H. M. to Akbar Ali 
Khan, and proposed, that the office of mi. 
nister should be conferred on him on these 
conditions, 1st. Mu should submit to the 
reduction of one half of the salary. 2d. 
He should abjure all corrupt receipts, .‘id. 
11c should introduce good order into the 
public affairs. Akbar Ali accepted these 
three conditions, stipulating on his part, 
that H. M. should devote four hours in 
the day to public business.” 

A numerous deputation of the descend- 
ants of Shuja Gd Doulab, the king’s great 
grandfather, had appeared at the palace to 
complain that their allowances were three 
years in arrears. On hearing that a large 
accession of male and female dependants of 
the same family were proceeding to join 
this band, H. M. ordered Futteh Ali 
Khan to stop their clamour in some mode. 

Ram Duyal continued in confinement, 
but the king had rebuked those who at- 
tempted to add to the rigour of his im- 
prisonment, and several of his dependants 
who had been confined had been enlarged. 
It is generally understood that tliis impri- 
sonment of the favourite is a mere * ruse* 
of expediency. At present, die party of 


wliidi Futteh Ali Kiuin is tlie head ia 
supposed to enjoy the ascendancy. 

Agha Meer had bed anotlier interview 
with the resident, and expectations of his 
enlargement continued to be entertained.— 
Chran, • 


IMDIGO CROP. 

Our Jessorc correspondent considers 
that the late rains have efiectually cor- 
rected the uver-productiou which Uie 
previous fine weather had threatened. — 
Nearly tlie whole of the low lands have 
been covered with water, and their plants 
may be considered lost. It is supposed 
that Dacca and Furreedpore are still 
worse, and that, upon the whole, half of 
the large expected crop is already gone. — 
Ind. Gaz.f June 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR. HILL. 

We hear that Mr. Hill is expected from 
Calcutta about the 10th instant on board 
of a steam vessel ; having been appointtd 
by tlie governor to take his scat in coun- 
cil in the room of Mr. Taylor, who has 
gone to the Cape on board the Lord Am- 
herst ^or tlic benefit of his health.— il/ucf. 
Caz.j Jult/ 3. 

CAFT. EDWARDS. 

The following address from the resi- 
dent inhabitants, merchants, &c. of Foo- 
namallee, to their late commandant Capt. 
J. H. Edwards, of H. M. 46tli Ke^. 
appears in the Govt. Gazette of July 1. 

” To Capt. J. H. Edwards, H. M. 46th 
Regt. late commandant of Poonamallee. 

** Honored Sir: — In consequence of 
your resigning tlie command of Fooiiamal- 
Ice and being about to leave India for 
Turopc, we the undersigned residents, 
inliubitants, merchants, &c. in and about 
Poonamallee beg leave to express our gra- 
titude to you for the good fortune and ho- 
nor we had of being protected and pa- 
tronised by you while commandant of 
this garrison, extending to a period of four- 
teen years, during which time we expe- 
rienced the good effects of your liberal 
policy and your pious and charitable dis- 
position towards the poor and every class 
of the community, particularly during the 
period of fourteen months, from August 
1822 tu September 1823, the government 
were pleased to vest on you the police 
authority, in which we had every justi- 
fication from your honor in the kindmt 
manner, without showing any partiality to 
any individual during that time, and jUce- 
wise in tlie dearth of 18^ and 1891^ as 
by the exercise of those exalted qualities. 
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be lUatiened yillagera in the vicinity of 
iiu place had been dl provided with the 
leanrjjf auppoit, Midliad be«a thns res. 

Btate oi real etarvntion and 
dei^ir, to the utter diiappouttment of the 
unchwkable and ambitious hopes of the 
grBiii.^dea)eib at this station, when rice 
uw ordered to be supplied from the ad- 
joining villages by your command, which 
was gratuitously distributed to the poor, 
and sold to others at a moderate rate, 
thereby effectually providing a remedy 
against the, inseparable consequence of 
such bn ai^ul visitation as the one ad- 
verted to. 

** This act of your honour's benevo- 
lence had not only thns saved us, but bad 
contributed to the security of the public 
resources, the result of a wise poli^, for 
liad not your honor then pitied the mise- 
rable state of this country, and provided 
the dying population witli the means of 
support, the environs of Poonamallee 
and the petty villages dependent thereon 
would have been totally deserted. 

“ These considerations excitc<l our ad- 
miration and praise in no small degree, 
and have impressed us with no less at- 
tachment for your honor’s amiable virtues 
and good will towards us ; and in again 
expressing our sentiments of unfeigned 
respect for you, wc put up our prayers 
that God may be with you wherever you 
are, particularly during your voyage to 
Europe, protecting you against all danger, 
prcservii^ your health, and prolonging 
your life with happiness, which is die 
most sincere and fervent wish of— Your 
honor’s roost grateful and obedient hum- 
ble servants, (Signed) Laula llogooiinu- 
tliroy. Mangadoo Seert'ana Moode 
liar, &c. &c. &c.— Poonama//ce, IG/A June, 
1830. 

iSomliae. 

LAW. 

SurasME Court, uijiril 26. 

At the second quarter session the Chief 
Justice (Sir James Dewar) delivered a 
charge to the grand jury, in which he 
made the following observations upon the 
police. Remarking the absence of any 
cases of ** gang robbery," be says : ** This 
salutary change is, I believe, attributable 
to tfae severity of the examples which last 
session it was this Court’s most painful 
duty to make, and which would appear 
not to have been made in vain; but the 
remembrance of such examples is but of 
such sliort duration, and let me odd, that 
severity of punishment has not often been 
found an efficacious check for the preven- 
tion^ of crime, an end which can only be 
attained by adopting a system calculated 
to throw the greatest number of difficul- 
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ties iu the criminars way, and toeUkotthe 
redaction of bis chances of escape; for I 
believe it may be received os an admitted 
truth, that any arrangements which dimi- 
nish the chance of a criminal's escape ia 
again a diminution of the incentive to 
crime. I therefore. Gentlemen, hope to 
lie excused when I avail myself of this 
opportunity of addressing the inquest of 
the country, to ask you to consider and 
inquire whether such arrangements exist 
ill this place, and if you 6nd they do not 
exist, to satisfy yourselves of the reasons 
why they do not exist:— whether the dis- 
position of the present police is injudi- 
cious, or is its strength not sufficiently 
great. I am much mistaken if the latter 
of these reasons is not the true one. I 
believe that the present force of police, 
considering that it consists almost entirely 
of native^ is directed to the best cuds ; I 
believe its details to be well imagined, and 
its strength to be well disposed ; and 
therefore, 1 think it impossible tliat the 
scenes disclosed in the trials of last scs- 
sions coulii have taken place— that the 
gangs of armed robbers could have been 
able to assemble together at an early hour 
in UiQ evening in the most crowded parts 
of the Basar, and tliere openly commit 
the most daring roblicries, were the police 
sufficient in strength. It must beremcm. 
bered that the question now under con- 
sideration is tile detection and prevention 
of crime of the highest nature, not its pii. 
nishinent when detected and proved .the 
one is a question of police, which may be 
changed and modified by yourselves; llie 
other is quite remote from the object wc 
now consider ; to mix them together can 
only create confusion. It is a fruitfid 
source of error to look for distant causes 
and overlook what arc proximate. If 
crime abounds, it may safely l>r inferred 
tliat it is ca.sily committed ; if it is early 
detected, it may as safely be said tlinl the 
aiTangcinents fur the apprehension of cri- 
minals are injudicious, which may be, as 
1 have said before, cither from the consta- 
bulary force being ton small, or from its 
lining ill combined. I have already said, 
1 conceive the former reason is the true 
one : if so, it is our duty to remove^ it. 
In every attempt wbicli wc make to im- 
prove our iixstitutions, wc naturally look 
to what has been done in Great Britain, 
and inquire how it has tlicrc been effected. 
The time must be remembered b> many 
who now hear me, when every road leading 
to London was infesttkl by highwaymen, 
who committed depredations in the most 
open manner. What stopped this evil ? 

establisliment of a mounted patrol, 
which diminished the chance of the rob- 
ber’s escape. Though the number of such 
uards was not very great, a hi^wayman 
new he had u clia^ of meeting a p^roi 
at every turn— that he could not calculate 
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on commuting many roibberiei without 
being appreh«nd^« and the consequence 
has been, that highway robberies in the 
neighbourhood of London have almoskt 
been discontinued. No doubt the accom- 
plishment of this desirable end has been 
much assisted by the improvement of the 
highways, the greater number of turn, 
pikes, and by the lighting of the roads in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Lon. 
don. I lielievo tliat if such an establish, 
ment subsisted in this place, that no one 
of the recent gang roblKjries could possibly 
have been committed ; I mean on the sup- 
position that the persons employed in such 
a service were Europeans, to whom horses 
and fire-arms could with propriety be en- 
trusted. T have every reason to suppose, 
that a small additional force of European 
constables would be sufficient to render 
secure the Bazar and the roads leading 
from it ; for, as I have already said, it 
does not require a force so numerous as to 
render detection certain: it is sufficient 
if it is rendered probable, and by so 
much will crime be diminished. I need 
not say how great a check such a mounted 
patrol would constitute on tlie present 
police; no one could be absent from his 
]>lace, none could desei c his rounds, with- 
out that circumstance being immediately 
observed by the patrol; the present strength 
would be rendered more ellVctive, and by 
this a double benefit would be gained by 
the puldic ; speedy information would be 
gained concerning all depredations that 
have been committed, the whole police 
force would be able to hold communica- 
tion together, their strength would be 
rendered more disposable, and European 
example would impart confidence to tlie 
native peons. The advantage in case of 
fire is too evident to require any comment. 
When we find how much has been done 
in similar circumstances, and how suc- 
cessful the effects of a well-organized pre- 
ventive police have been, os evinced in the 
present secure state of the roads near 
London, we have every reason to believe 
that equal success will lie met with here; 
at any rate the attempt should be mode. 
Without every effort is made to prevent 
crime, the utmost severity of punishment 
can hardly with justice be resorted to. 
The trifling additional expense incurred 
by what I recommend should not be deem- 
ed a good reason for not making the at- 
tempt. Let itbe remembered that thme on 
whom the expense would fall have been 
the foremost to complain ; that they would 
derive an immediate advantage in the se- 
eurity of their property, in being able to 
transact business till a later hour, and in 
being saved from on expense, now gene, 
rally auatained, that of private watchmen. 
I have considered it ray duty. Gentlemen, 
to make these obserrationa to you ; and I 
am sure they will be received in the spirit 


in which they have been ofifkrad, when I aajr 
Uiot Sir John Grant perfiectly eoincideawith 
me on this important subject I feel confi- 
dent that 1 have only further to My, that 
in all measures of this nature it must be 
remembered, that to render a constabulary 
force effective, be it European or Native, 
it must be recompensed so as to make 
eMh individual desirous of retaining hia 
situation. In the late inquiries respecting 
the police of the metropolis, it was declar- 
ed by the magistrates that the present sa- 
laries of the officers could only be consi- 
dered as retaining fees for the public; 
what has the consequence been? that 
the remainder of remuneration has been 
priirately receiveti. From no man can 
good service be expected,— and in this in- 
stance service of a dangerous and delicate 
nature is required, — unless adequate re- 
muneration is given. If that balance is 
destroyed, efficient and honest servants 
will be driven away, and their places sup- 
plied by those who will know how to in- 
demnify themselves by underhand means 
fur the fa r return which is withheld from 
them.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DISTUKHANCRS AT UKULXOTC. 

A correspondent writing from Sattarah 
on the l:hh June, says, ** Accounts have 
this instant been received from uuder the 
walls of Ukulkote, near Sholapore, that 
Capt. Sparrow of the 1st cavalry is severely 
wounded by a shot in the belly: some 
men also were killed and wounded. A 
company of the second grenadiers ^tArted 
hence on the 30th ultimo, and two compa- 
nies more are ordered off to-morrow 
morning. 1 suppose you have heard that 
the Sholapore force marched for Ukulkote. 
These movements arose from a quarrel 
between the Rajah of Sattarah and certain 
persons, who have seized npon the young 
rijah of that place and usurped his 

pOWtT.” 

Since writing the above, we heard that 
the Rajah of Ukulkote is determiued on 
holding out. He has besides his own 
troops 500 Arabs, 300 Seedies, and a host 
of Bbaels. Brevet Captain Sparrow,” 
says our correspondent, was Ulled on 
the morning of the 10th inst.” It it said 
the people cried out, ** keep you off, we 
do not want to touch you ; let tlie rajah's 
men come, and we will fight — 

Bom. Cour., July 90. 

SIR J. r. GRANT. 

Deeming it our duty to place the pub. 
lie in possession of any information of in- 
terest which we consider authentic, we 
have to observe, in reference to the detailed 
statement given by our eontemporary of 
the GaxeUe, of the resignation of Sir John 
Peter Grant, that wc have accounts, of the 
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whic^ we cannot entertain the 
dighint, doubt, Uiat the Hon. the go- 
vernor has, by letters from the Right Hon. 
Sir O^ue Murray, orie of his majesty’s 
l^riwipiiPtacretaries of state, received his 
tP^Q(^*a 4Qf\unands to signify his majes- 
Sir John Peier Grant for 
hi^empi^g, forthwith to England, in 
ord.ii^Jwt the 'subject matter of a memo- 
rial midjietition from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors to the East- India Company 
to his majesty may be fully investigated. — 
Bom. Cour.f Jidif 

THE FEESS. 

Tlic Bombay Courier of the Sd of April, 
mentions that steps have been Uiken to 
prosecute the editor, for a libel on one of 
the clerks in the secretary’s office, who ia 
in the habit of writing for the Gasetltt. la 
tlie Courier < f the 27th of March this in- 
dividual is characteristized jis unprinci- 
pled and dishonest, and bis * facts ’ as 
known to be incredible. 

rUBMC OFFICES. 

There htis been much talking during the 
last few days, of various public offices 
being moved into the Town Hall, when 
completed. The following are some of 
the principal offices (hat are to be accom- 
modated in that noble edifice; viz.— the 
offices of the Commander in chief; the 
accountant general ; military auditor ge- 
neral : the civil pay office ; military pay 
office; the I’crsian secretary to govern- 
ment; general post office; town major’s 
office ; court of requests ; anil, wc believe, 
some others. 

The saving in office rent now paid by 
government for the above mentioiicil 
offices, is calculated at upwards of :J0,0(X) 
rupees per annum. If the measures slioufd 
lie carried into effect, it will most assuredly 
attain one very desirable object, vk. the 
lowering tlie rate of house rent witliiii the 
fort.— .Bom. Gaz.j May 26. 

SVPPRESSIOX OF PRIVATE DAWES. 

The following regulation lias been 
passed by government for sujipressing pri- 
vate dawks, and declaring them illegal 
within the territories subordinate to the 
presidency of Bombay ; date 1 7th March, 
]8:i0. 

“ Whereas it has become expedient to 
suppress the several private dawks at 
present existing for the transmission of 
letters from one place to another, and to 
declare all such establishments illegal, in 
view to guard from loss tlie public post- 
age revenue, to check the facilities afford- 
ed to smuggling, and to secure the safety 
of the government mails, endangered by 
the encouragement held out to robbers 
from the^ fact being known of valuable 
goods being forwarded by these convey- 


ances, the following nilei have been 
enacted, to have eflR^ from the ^ date of 
promulgation. 

** Section I. Clause Ist-JKlia esta- 
blishment of any private dawk, or post, by 
any persons within the territories subject 
to the presidency of Bombay, is hereby 
prohibited, and declared to be illegal ; and 
any such dawks or post, at present ex- 
isting, arc hereby suppressed. 

** Clause 2d. Any person or persons 
establishing any private dawk, or con. 
tinuing any at present existing, shall be 
subject to a fine not exceeding rupees 
200, or imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, for tlie first conviction ; and for any 
other, not exceeding 500 rupees fine, or 
three* years imprisonment. 

The probibiiion of the above section 
is not to extend to bangy dawks for the 
conveyance of parcels, but persons setting 
up and maintaining such bangy dawks, 
kliall be required to furnish security under 
penalties to be fixed by the collectors not 
to carry letters or newspapers published in 
India, and that the said dawk shall not be 
made a medium of smuggling." 

PACKINfi AND SALE OF COTTON. 

The govciTiment of this presidency has 
recently passed a regulation providing for 
the punishment of frauds committed in 
the packing and sale of cotton, which, it 
is anticipated, with other means wliich 
the government is adopting, will be at- 
tended with great benefit to the trade of 
the port, and will enable the mcreliants 
of Bombay to bring cotton into the mar- 
ket superior to any that has yet been 
brought. 

EXTRAORDINARY P£D£STRIA> FSRFORM- 
ANCE. 

On the 31st March, at tw'o o’clock, 
Lieut. K. of the queen’s royals, at Poo- 
iiah, started to walk nineteen miles in 
four hours, for a wager of 1500 nipees. 
The ground selected for tliis display of 
pedestrianism was a measured half mile 
on tlic high public road, being between 
the southern gateway of the late Major 
Snodgrass’s compound, and the sentry- 
box opposite the lines of the queen’s 
royals, from near which latter point the 
trial commenced. The umpires for those 
who backed the officer were Capt. Tay- 
lor and Lieut. Robinson ; and for time 
Capt. Morris and, Lieut. Grant, one for 
each party accompanying him on horse- 
back the w'liole way. 

At starting the odds were greatly in 
favour of tlie performer, whose known 
powers had been long the theme of con- 
versation in the sporting circles, and con- 
sequently the chaiferB had it all their own 
way, gold to silver would scarcely have 
been taken, and the style in which the 
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officer feterted off, proiffised tliat all lyaa 
right. During his first three miles, his 
step was light and lengthy, his body 
somewhat inclined fom'ard, end his arms 
nised upwards, from the elbows, swayed 
to and fro with his step across his chest : 
during the next three miles his footing 
seemed more firm, and his arms less 
bent, and in the seventh and eighth miles 
be certainly appeared to walk with more 
case than when he set off. His ninth 
and tenth miles were slower than any he 
had yet gone, but he was much under his 
time and looked fresh and confident ; in 
the eleventh mile he again brushcil along 
at a clever pace, but this injudicious 
effort did him some harm, and the first 
symptoms of fatigue aiipeared soon after 
turning for the twelfth mile, when his 
arms, wliicfa had gradually unbent till 
they hung perpendicularly by his sides, 
now oscillated from sheer weakness, his 
body WHS more bent and his step much 
sJiorter. These symptoms increased with 
every mile, and after the fifteenth his 
backers began to look blue, and a little 
hedging took place ; the next mile told 
dreadfully upon him — he seemed greatly 
exhausted and not quite awake to wliat 
was going on. ** Rum is riz and sugar is 
fell,” cried a friend to old Time ; betting 
became brisker. The scene too had 
ciianged : the stilly coolness of the moon- 
light morning was changed into the bustle 
and noise of . sunny day; hundreds of 
people had collected to witness tl^e 
“ coming in,” and the fascination of female 
charms was not wanting to inspire the 
pedestrian; but the I7th and 18th miles 
^ccmed to completely exhaust him— his 
knees tottered— his hands were swollen 
and black-^iid his voire had sunk into a 
feeble moan as he asked lor refreshment : 
— his principal barker here alien ed great 
tact, told him it was impossible he could 
lose, and encouraged him by exerting his 
own high spirits, the effect of wliieli was 
that he went off for his last mile at a 
lirst-ratc pace, followed by a vast number 
of men who cheered him occasionally us he 
now and then made his greateat efforts; 
hut when he turned to go the last half 
mile, he looked so completely knocked 
up, that although he had ten minutes to 
spare, great fears w'ere entertained by 
many that he must give in. Again his 
friends exerted themselves to excite his 
spirits, which were evidently flagging, and 
despair and exhaustion were pictured oil 
his countenance. As he approached the 
winning chair, loud huzzas cheered him 
on; the case became doubtful— he was 
close home, but a false step would have 
floored him, tlio greatest interest and 
anxiety prevailed— the second hand of the 
umpire’s watch had already began click- 
ing over the last minute, when a tremen- 
dous and long continued sliout of exulta- 
AsiaUjour. N.S.Vol. 3. No. 12. 


tion announced the accomplishment of 
this surprising feat — with only £5 seconds 
to spare. — Oriental S/wrl, ilag, 

STEAM VAVIOATION. « 

The Bombay Gazette of Zana 2 contains 
an extract from tlie log of the H. C.’s 
armed steamer Hugh Lindsay^ and the 
time and rate of her porfonning tlie several 
stages of her passage from Bombay to Sues 
and back. I'lie total, time she was on the 
passage, including ull delays, was 70 
days, but the time she was actually steam- 
ing was 41 days three hours and a half, 
during which she traversed 59211 milea^ 
being uttbe average rate of somewhat less 
than six miles an hour. Tlie Hugh Lind- 
say had to contend with one great dis- 
advantage, viz. being too deeply laden on 
her departure from Bombay, and from 
which circumstance no fair estimate of her 
speed can be made ; she is two feet deeper 
in the water than was intended in the 
builder’s draft, and consequently could not 
carry trimming ballast ; so that when tlie 
greater part of her coal was expended, there 
was nothing on board by winch she could 
be kept in proper trim, without which no 
sailing vessel, and more csiiecially a 
steam vessel, can perform as she ought 
to do. 

The Calcutta Gtivcrnmnil Gazette con. 
aiders that this experiment proves not only 
the practicability but the facility of steam 
navigation by tlie Red Sea route. 

OPHTHALMIC institution. 

To Dr. William JeafTreson, in charge of 

the Ophthalmic Institution, &c. &c. 

** Sir, the announcement of your in- 
tended departure from Bombay for the be. 
nvflt of }Our health, has filled us with the 
must lively concern, as w'c shall lose in 
you a must able professional man, an un- 
wearied and constant comforter and at- 
tendant during the tedious hours of sick- 
ness, and a moat affahic and conciliating 
frin'd. We have therefore found it im- 
pfssibic, with a due regard to our feelings, 
to nlluw this ojiportunity to pass without 
expressing the giatitudc we feel for your 
manifold kindnesses both to us and to our 
faiiiilies, and the deep admiration we 
have for your professional abilities and 
skill. 

** If there is one bright point tqpre 
than another, on which we can dwell with 
tlie greatest pleasure to ourstdves, it is 
that your attendance and professional 
skill liave never been reserved for the 
wealthy alone ; the poor and indigent 
have experienced your kindness, and now 
through us offer their most grateful thanks. 
You have made the blind man to expe- 
rience the exquisite delight of beholding 
Uie works of nature, and by bim yont 
name can never be forgotten, or yoar 
praises relinquished, except^ with death. 
(2 C) 
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That yeur health may be perfectly restar* 
ad, and that yon may lOon again ba 
^ainong us, will be eor constant prayer. 
*A8 a token of our affectionate remcm- 
^tirance and gratitude, we beg your ac* 
chance of a piece of plate value (300) 
imKl hundred guineas, which we hope 
w^Ha kfter life aflbrd you some plea- 
sure, as having been presented to you by 
those who appreciate your virtues, and 
had experienced your fostering care. We 
remain, &e. &c. 

(Signed)MATHUnnASsRuNC'HAHDASsSKTH, 
CuasETJKE Manackjee, &c. Ac. 
^ombayi Juneot IH30. 
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STEAM NAVIGATTON. 

On the 6th June, pursuant to n notice 
issued by his £xc. the Governor, a public 
meeting was hekl at the King’s House at 
Colombo, for the purpose of considering 
Mr. Taylor’s plan for opening a com- 
munication between India atid London 
by tbe Red Sea and Mediterranean, and 
also between Ceylon and the various parts 
of India. The meeting was attended by 
all the local authorities (excepting the go- 
vernor) and the most respectable inhabi- 
tants, and rcsointions were unanimously 
passed, expressive of their conviction of 
the utility of the proposed communica- 
tion, and of a determination to give the 
utmost support to Mr. Taylor’s plan. 

FEF.NCH VESSELS PERMITTED TO EXPORT. 

A letter addressed to the Hon. tbe 
Commissioners of Revenue, &c. &c. dated 
Chief Secretary’s Office, Colombo, April 
2, 1890, states ** a reference having brori 
made to his .'ilajesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, liis excellency the Go- 
vernor has received instructions to permit 
French vessels entering the ports of Cey- 
lon, to export to France or any other 
countjy^ any goods the exportation of 
which is permitted by law to other fo- 
reign vessels.” 


Vriiang. 

THE INCOarORATED SETTLEUENTS. 

AToti/Ecntum.— Whereas the settlements 
of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and 
Malacca having from this dayccas^ to 
form a separate government, and having 
become settlements subordinate to the Pre- 
sidency of Fort William, according to the 
orders of the Hon. Court of Directors, and 
the Supreme Government, to be managed 
by a deputy resident at each settlement, 
sutgect to the general .••uperintcndance and 
control of a resident or coniinibbioiicr, no. 
ticc U hereby given, that all official re- 


ferences and reports ara henceforward to 
be submitted in the flm instance to the 
dep'oty resident respectively in charge of 
each settlement. 

(Signed) Byordek. 

J. Pattullo, Sec. to Govt. 
JuMcSOtb, 1800. 

police . — In consequence of the offices 
of governor and resident counsellor hav- 
ing ceased to exist, the session of Oyef 
and Terminer and General Goal Delivery, 
proclaimed for tbe 8tb inst. cannot be 
hulden. (Signed) James Locii. 
Juft/ la/, 1830. 

The following appointments for tbe nin- 
nagement of tbe settlements of I’rince of 
Wales* Island, Singapore, and Malacca, 
are to have efi'ect from the 1st July. 

It. Fullerton, Esq., commissioner for the aflhirs 
of the settlements of Prince of Wales' Island, 
Slnnnore. and Malacca. 

Mr. H. Ibhetson, deputy realdent at P. W. Island. 
Mr. S. GarUng, ditto at Malacca. 

Mr. K. Munmiaon, ditto at Singapore. 

Mr. S. G. Bonham, lat-aasistant at Singaiiore. 

Mr. H. Naime, ditto at P. W. Island. 

Mr. K. F. Wlnnove, 2d-B»istant at hingapore. 
Mr. W. T. Lewis, ditto at Mal^. 

Capt. J. Low, ditto at P. W. Island. 

The appointments of military secretary, 
town major, commissary general, local 
engineer, cantonment adjutants, at Ma- 
lacca and Singapore, are abolished, and the 
officers who lately held tliem are to have 
themselves in readiness to return to the 
presidencies to which they belong by the 
first opportunity. 

Tlie records of the town major’s office 
at Penang, and of tlie cantonment adjii. 
tant’sat Sngapore and Malacca, will be 
deposited in the deputy resident’s office at 
each of those places. 

THE PRESS. 

The following brief notice appears in 
the Penang Gazelle of 3d July • 

** We beg to announce to subscriberf. 
tbe termination of this journal. Acci- 
dent rather than choice led us to assume a 
character which previous experience little 
qualified us to discharge with ability. So 
circumstanced, wc cannot ask, like Au- 
gustus, to be dismissed on our departure 
with applause, l>ut must rest satisfied in 
the hope that we may have affbnied tem- 
porary amusement to those whose severer 
labours prevented them from looking fur 
it elsewhere. — The Editor .** 

EXCISE FARMS. 

The contract for .the exclusive rale of 
opium on this island for the official year 
1890 - 31 , has lieen sold for the monthly 
payment of Spanish dots. 2 , 550 , and for 
the same privilege in the Wellesley pro* 
viiice, Spanish dols. 360 . 

Tlie remaining excise forms for the of- 
ficial year 1830-1631 sold at the tollowing 
monthly rates : 
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Aniftiek and Toddy...Sp. dra. 1|875 expedition, to wliieh they had Juit ut 

Fotic 650 down, whm their unfortunate compafiionR 

Sereeand fihang. 1,400 returned in time to join in the featirities. 

The whole of the excise brms for the uueonadous what further evils awaited 


offidal year were sold for Sp. drs. 
71,460; the contracts for the current 
year have been made for Sp. dra. 74^621% 
shewing an increase in tlie revenue of this 
islrind ^m that source of Sp. dra. 3^360. 
— Penang G5o». Gaz. 


Malacca. 

MASSACRE or CHIMXSX MINERS. 

An intelligent correspondent at Malacca 
has furnish^ us witli the particulars of a 
piece of treachery, as diabolical os we re- 
member ever to have heard, accompanied 
as it was by the premeditat^ masoacra of 
l>etweon four and five hundred individuals. 
This act was perpetrated at SungieOojong, 
whm the tin mines, usually denominate 
the Lingie mines, are situated, distant 
from Malacca about three days journey. 

The intelligence may be depended on 
as bein^ correct, and fully authenticated.— 
The origin of this affair we cannot well 
trace ; our correspondent states that a 
Chinaman went to SungieOojong with 
opium, and was killed by a Malay, and 
afterwards buried by him in a swamp ; but 
whether this produced an altercation be- 
tween the Chinese at the tin mines and the 
Malays of that district, is not mentioned. 
Such is very likely to have been the case, 
as the Chinese at the mines comiiose a 
brotherhood who are bound to revenge any 
insult or injury offered tliem individually 
or as a body. 

It seems, however, that before the affair 
was settled, the Klana, or Pungliooloo 
of tiie district, in conjunction with the 
King of Riyali Labob, under pretence of 
making war against the Rajah of Sirime- 
nanti, another district about a day's jour- 
ney inland from Sungie Oojong, borrowed 
all tlie arms and ammunition he could 
from the Chinese workers at the mines, 
and proceeded ostensibly to take posses- 
sion of Sirimenanti. A few days after, the 
Pungliooloo wrote to two of the head men 
of the Chinese at Sungie Oojong to come 
up and assist him with men. They w'Ciit 
accordingly with 200 Chinese, but about 
half way between Sungie Oojong and Sirl. 
menanti, at a village called Tr^jee, they 
found a battery had been prepared by tlie 
Malays, which suddenly opened upon 
tliem on their arrival, and killed twenty, 
six out of Uieir number, 'llie ramainder 
fled into the jungle, and made the best of 
tbeir way back to Sungie Oojong. During 
their absence, the Rajah of Jelliboe, a 
country situate in the interior of Salan- 
gore, came to Sungie Oojong, and gave a 
dinner or feast to those Gliinamen who 
bad not gone on tlie pretended Sirimenanti 


them. The Malays hod evidently laid a 
deep plot against the lives of tlie Chinese ; 
for after tlie dinner, they commenced 
slaughtering and murdering the defence- 
less Chinese, wlio were thus betrayed 
on all sides. To complete tlieir diabolical 
plans, the Malays began firing into the 
Chinamen's houses, to drive out such as 
should be in tliem. Tliese accordingly 
fled, most of them to txxikoot, another 
mine district, occupied by Chinese ; and 
some, after remuining hid in the jungle 
for several days, found their way to Ma- 
lacca. This massacre took place on Good 
Friday. 

Our correspondent adds, tliat on the 
18th ult. 17 men had arrived, all having 
lost their tails, which had been cut off by the 
Malays, as those who promised to turn Ma- 
hometans were spar^ and this probably 
was made the first step to their conversion. 
These men report that the Bangsals of the 
tin mines, where tlie tin is melted and pre- 
pared, 17 in number, had been taken 
possession of by the Malays ; one by tlie 
aforesaid Klanah or Punghooloo of that 
district; one by Rajali Laboh; one 1^ 
die King of Jelliboe ; one by Rajah m 
R ajah; one by Sinding, the younger brou 
dier of the Klanah ; one by the Punghoo- 
loo of Rumbo ; one by the Punghooloo of 
Johole; one by the Rajali of Sttunerumiii 
one by die Punghooloo of Goonong Pas. 
sir ; one by the Punghooloo Bahir ; one 
by Lingie Malays ; and die remainder by 
several other Malayan chiefs. 

A subsequent leuer informs us that 
people from Z.ingie* had arrived at Ma- 
lacca, and appli^ to the resident for as- 
sistance, that Uicy might be supplied with 
arms and ammunition for their defence, as 
diey were apprehensive of an attack 'from 
the Malayan chief Rajah de Rajah, who had 
an latent to plunder that place. But the re- 
sident refused to interfere, on the ground 
that Lingie was not within the jurisdic- 
dull of Malacca. 

The country in which the mines are 
situate belongs to die Malays, but the 
Chinese for a iiumberof years have opened 
and worked them, and brought the Lingie 
trade in tin to its late prosperous condi- 
tion, paying ten per cent, on all the (in 
they produce to the Rajah or Funghoo- 
loo.f 

* Lingie is s village near the mouth of Llqgla 
liver, to which the tin is oonvsyed ftom Sungie 
Oojmg (B day’s journey np the river) In boats, 
and there re-shlpped in prahui for exportathin to 
Malacca or Singapore. Loocoot Ilea ftirther up 
the coast towards Porcelar hill. 

t Many wealthy Chinese, natives of lldacca, 
have invested considerable sums of money In the 
mines, and are repaid in tin. 
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• Ujloine be not takeor ilw Chi- 
nei^Win be^ obligad to abandon tlie conn- 
iT^and the mineB foil ibtodisum; for 
ofthemMlvM^.’are todlaayta 
dgoffiNhetn ; or eliie they will seek revenge 
Ofttfirkltrn accenl, an affair not very im- 
pr^ble^*.^ The Malays, further, if left 
oikfijgpritfiiDded or unchecked in such vil. 
^tiy,’"inay be emboldened to commit other 
acts equally notorious. 


Skinsuvwt 

riRACV *» the archipelago —Mil DAI^ 
ton’s statement. 

(Continued frovn. 146.) 

“ From the extremity of Salataii Point 
to the southern entrance of the PergoUsn 
Kiver will be found about 120 miles, for 
the 6rst fiAy of which the shore lias a re- 
markable appearance, being in sotnc parts 
bold, when huge craggy njountainfi rise 
almost perpendicularly above tlie sea ; at 
others the environs of the land are thickly 
studded with small rocky islands, which 
in some places project many leagues in the 
water. 'Ibe natives prows seldom venture 
within ten miles of the sliore; but an 
European vessel should keep about five 
miles further off, when she will have from 
nine to eleven fathoms water. On ap- 
proaching Pulo Laut, the islands are more 
numerous and larger; fer of them ere 
marked in any chart which 1 have hitherto 
seen ; some of tlie largest arc situated 
thirty miles from the land, and are the 
haunts of tlie most desperate pirates, who 
swarm like locusts about the principal 
points and inlets. Their prows are small, 
«nd might be deemed contemptible, but 
from their number and swiftness of pull- 
ing. Formerly most of these islands were 
independent of Pergottan, and '* did busi- 
ness** on their own account, taking Agi 
Bota*s prows, as well as others ; but since 
the establishment of Singapore, the trade 
increased so rapidly, tliat liaga thought it 
worthy of his notice to pay more than 
usual attention to the subject, lie ac- 
cordingly fixed his head-quarters at Fer- 
gottan, and not finding the entire subjuga- 
tion (for nothing less would content him), 
so easy a matter as be anticipated, he went 
to work upon another plan, winch pre^ 
mixed the success that attended it. lUjHh 
Agi Bota wrote to the Resident of Ban- 
jermassin, lamenting in pathetic terms the 
sad state of affairs, and the necessity of the 
adoption of some decisive measures, to put 
down piracy amongst tliesc island, which 
destroyed die native trade. To shew his 
abhorrence of such acts of atrocity, and 
testify liis devoted attaclitticnt to tlie Ne- 
therlands* government, and to the resident 
of Banjennasun, in particular, he men- 
tioned that he had prevailed on his brotlier 


Rilja to sail against aivsndlai^ 

prows, bearing tho Dotofa.flog. -.This 
ter, (wldch was a very long one, and is yet 
talked of along the coast as^mosterw piece 
of. policy) highly pleas^ tt^ Vesident of 
Banjermassin, who sent an officer in a 
gun-boat to confer with the Rajah. This 
sdsit was somewhat unexpected on the part 
Agi Bota and Uaga, perplexing them 
not a little, as at tliat very moment there 
were three prows lying in the river cap- 
tured on their passage from Java to Sam- 
bas. They however got intelligence over 
land from an Arab friend, and had suffi- 
cient time to make their preparations. 'I'hc 
Dutch officer was received with much re- 
apect, and matters went on swimmingly. 
The Resident of Banjermassin highly ap- 
proved of Agi fiota’s measures in sending 
Out lUga, offering every assistance from 
die westward. This, however, was de- 
clared utincressary, as under Dutch colours 
the two worthy brothers felt themselves 
sufficiently strong to put down those pi- 
rate<«, whose enormUies upon i/ieir Eurojiean 
friends affegted them much more than their 
own lotsee. They therefore modestly con- 
tented themselves with a request to be sup- 
plied with, some arms and ammunition ; 
this was of course granted tliein. When 
liaga found that Europeans were not to 
interfere in the business (a circumstance 
which would at once ruin bis plan), he put 
to sea, ami did more mischief the three 
following roontliK than the island pirates 
liad done during the same number of 
years. The chiefs of tlie islands, finding 
bow matters stood, came to terms witli 
liaga, who has since acted in concert Mith 
them, and he .Tnd Agi Buta are at this mo- 
ment the principal managers of all theii 
affairs of the Luless kind. 'Flie most ab- 
surd representations were now made to 
Banjermassin, that piracy as suppressed 
as far ar it could be eflccti it ; and as an 
earnest of the good intentions of the is- 
landers, they would in futuro hoiiit the 
Dutch colours, whicli they do when it 
suits their purpose. 

*' Agi Bota thus ingratiated himself 
into liigli favour, and bus since been left 
entirely to his own measures ; tlie conse- 
quence is, I’ergottaii and its neighlwur- 
hood are swarnitng mith pirates, oud the 
baxars are stocked with fiuropean articles 
plundered from small vessels which have 
been decoyed amongst tlie islands, or cap- 
tured at sea by the ‘large prows of Raga. 
At this inomeiit, whilst Agi Bota is feed- 
ing Uie government of Banjermassim with 
tile most fulsome adulation, he has Euro- 
peans, boUi men and women, up tho coun- 
try doing the work of slaves, leading a life 
of unequalled misery ! The writer of this 
happens to know something of the situ j 
tion of Europeans in such bands, hgving 
himself been twice wrecked on Suoutra 
and Madagascar ; both times ho was 
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in tiie ceotf^W^BMiieo upwsrds of MreWn 
months in kdiko condition. But more o£ 
tiiii anon. 

** Approadunlf within twenty milea of 
Feiigottan thh (ham land baa a most dreary 
and desolate* appearance the higher 
mountaini arelar inland ; the coast broken, 
and studded dhth rocks The soil about 
this part IS stiongly impregnated with mi- 
neral ore , neither animal, tree, or plant 
live on a surface ot at least a thousand 
square miles The natives entertain a su- 
perstitious dread of this portion of the 
country, conceiving it to ho the peculiar 
abode of ei il spirit^. In no other part 
of the woild liaic I observed lightning 
have so tremendous an effect, that of a 
foikcd description playing upon the 
ground for the space of several minutes, 
111 infinite mazes of zlgrags In whatso- 
ever part of tlic heaven the lightning ap- 
pears, to this spot It IS ahi ays attracted. 
We were off tins pi ice three d lys, viz. 
Nov 21st, 22(1. and 23(1, 1827, and 
each night it was the same , and from all 
I could Icain, th( effeet is murh the same 
all the year round, but pai ticularly so at 
the change of the monsoon. Of course 
there are no iiih ilntants near the place on 
which IS scarcely to b seen a blade of 
grass The iron here is of a very superior 
quality, as every person who has visited 
llanjerm iisin mii>t have remarked 

** Small vessels lunning northward and 
eastward should never attempt to sail close 
along the land.'* particulaily duiing the 
night. Native piows do so, but they are 
frequently lost, of the prows that left 
Singapore in Nov 18^7 theie w(ie nine 
lost, four of which 1 saw on the rocks 
and abandoned. An !Luropcaii vessel 
should not approach nearer than five or 
SIX leagues, when she will have deep 
water, and be outside most of the smaller 
islands , she must, however, sail between 
others, should she venture (loser m 
shore, where the navigation is so critical, 
and the hidden dangers so many, that in 
all probability she will eithei touch or 
get becalmed Hundreds of small pirate 
prows are continually look.iig out for 
such occurrences It is mc]an(holy to 
think on the number of small craft whuh 
ha\e been thus cut off within the last ten 
or dozen yeau , when once aground 
there ts no cxtncation, and a calm is al- 
most as fatal 1 he natives compare these 
small islands to so many spider wclis, and 
It ts evident few flies can escape when 
once entangled in them. 

** The main entrance to Peigottan is liy 
the western nver, which is wide, and has 
the advantage of being without any bar, 
(or a very tnfling one) so common to 
most nvers in tins archipelago. At the 
mouth It 18 not less than five miles wide ; 
the depth df water at the full and change 


of the moon from fifteen to twenty 
fhthomi, and the holding ground excel- 
lent, the soil being very similar to that off 
Batiwfa and Singapore On getting wflfiin 
the nver about three miles a \esset ap- 
pears land locked on three sides, but by 
keelnng the western bank, on board, an 
opening will soon be discerned ; proceed- 
ing about ten miles further, she will find 
herself immediately under a very remark- 
able lull, perhaps 1200 feet hi,^, called by 
the Biigis Pulo PiMna, from its near re- 
semblance to a saddle * here all the prOws 
anchor opposite the point of a small pro- 
montory, on which the miah has an esta- 
blishment , there is likewise a bazar at 
some littk* distance Whilst 1 remained 
hcic, there was 71 prows of considerable 
sires, 30 of which w ere professed pirates. 
Ihe laigest ot tfiesc belonged to Raga, 
^ho received by the fleet of prows in 
whuh I came liis usual supplies horn 
Singapore of arms, ammunition, &c. for 
the ensuing year From the base of Pulo 
Parana the surrounding country has the 
appearance of a vast amphitheatre, en- 
closing an extensive lake of water, as no 
outlet can be distinguished. 

Hie nvci running pa&t the point ex- 
pands itself. Here nestle the principal 
pirates, and Ragi holds his head quarters ; 
ills f. rand depot is a few milis further up. 
llijah Agi Bota himself generally re- 
sid(s some distance up a smaller river 
winch runs eastw ird of the point , near 
Ills h ibitation < lands the principal bazar, 
whuh would be a grta* curiosity fur an 
European to visit if he could only manage 
to icturn, which very few hive Ihe 
llijih gavL me a pressing invitation to 
spend a couple of days at his country 
house, but all the Uiigis Nacodalis strongly 
dissiiadtd me from sulIi an attempt, the 
Dgi*j,on of the Sultan’s prow particularly 
1 soon discovered the cause of their ap- 
prehension they were jcdoiis of Agt 
Bota, well knowing he would plunder 
me, and considered tvory article taken by 
1 11 was so muih lost to the Sultan (if 
C( t , who naturally would expect his peo- 
ple to reserve me for his own particular 
plucking When the fact was known of 
in Euiopean having arrived in the Per- 
gottan river, this amiable prince and friend 
of Furopenns, impatient to seize his prey, 
came immediately to the point from hia 
country house, and sending for the naco- 
dah of the prow , ordered him to land me 
and all my goods instantly I was to be 
S( nt up the country as a matter of course, 
and uiy baggage, &c was to be divi- 
ded, the llajah contenting himself with 
merely one half of the whole. An in. 
vitation now come for me to go on shore 
•rad amuse myself with ahooting, and 
look at some rare birds of bcentiAil 
plumage which the rajah would give 
me if 1 would accept of them; but 
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knomft^whak wwt hit intentioni^ and 
beii^tlMll aware that I should be support- 
ed by all the Bugis prows from Coti, I 
fi^gned sic)tnQls and requested that the 
birdk be sent on board. Upon tliis Agi 
could no longer restrain himself, 
si^ two boats of armed men, who 
roMied me of many articles, and would 
certai^ hare forced me on shore or mur. 
d^red me in the prow had not a signal been 
made tp the Bugis nacodahs, who imme- 
diately came with their people, and with 
spears and krises drove the rajah's people 
overboard. The nacodahs, nine in num. 
tier, now went on shore, when a scene of 
contention took place shewing clearly 
the cbsracter of this chief. Tlie Bugh 
from Coti explained, that with regard to 
me it was necessary to be particularly cir- 
cumspect, as I was not only well known 
at Singapore, but tlie authorities in tltat 
settlement were aware of my being on 
board the sultan’s prow, and they them, 
selves were responsible for my safety ; tliis 
was indeed the fact, as, previous to my 
leaving the latter place, 1 bad taken tlie 
precaution to obtain a letter from tlie sul. 
tan of Singapore to the sultan of Coti, be- 
sides which several Bugis nacodahs were 
assembled before Mesars. Pressgrave and 
Bonham, who were kind enough to give 
particular directions reg«srding their care 
of me. To this circumstance alone I owe 
my life on several occasions, as in the 
event of any thing happening to me every 
nacoduli was apprehensive of his prow 
being seized on his return to Singapore ; 
1 was therefore more peculiarly cared 
for by this class of men, and they are 
powerful. 

** The rajali answered the nacodahs by 
saying, I might be disposed of as many 
others had been, and no further notice 
taken of the circumstance ; he himself 
would write to Siiigatioi c, likewise to the 
resident of Banjermassin, that 1 hod been 
taken by an alligator or bitten by a snake 
whilst out shooting, and as for what pro. 
perty I might have in the prow, he would 
divide it with the Sultan of Coti. The 
Bugis, however, refused to listen to any 
terms, knowing the Sultan of Coti would 
call them to account for the property, and 
the authorities of Singapore for my life. 
Fortunately for me, another Rajah was 
then on a visit to Pergottan, who was said 
to be on very indifferent terms with Agi 
Bota, and the Bugis were apprehensive 
of his giving intelligence. This noisy con. 
ferenoe ended in the Riyah declaring the 
prows should not leave the river until 
some arrengemenfs were mode. Our prow, 
with oCliers, tlierefore, dropped about four 
miles ^wn the river, to tbe eastward of 
which is a spring of fresh water, where we 
took in a supply. Here we remained six 
days, every argument being made in vain 
to entice me on hhore ; at length the Bu- 


gta naoodoba eame to thadin^ination to 
sail without paaaea, which btdnght the R»r 
jah to terms. The prows i^urncd to tbe 
peunt, and I was given to understand I 
might go on shore in safety. did so, 
and won introduced to the Rajah, whom 
1 found under a shed, witb abisut l.'iO of 
hia people: they were busy gambling, 
and had the appearance of what they real., 
ly are, a ferocious horde of banditti. 
Agi Bota is a good-looking man, about 
forty years of age^ of no education wliat- 
soever ; he divides bis time between gam- 
ing, opium, smoking, and cock-fighting ; 
tliat is, in t^ Intervals of his more serious 
and potable employment of piracy and 
rapine. He asked me if the government 
of Singapore were aware of my intention 
of touching at Pergottan ; I answered 
yes, and that I had written letters to Bun- 
jermassin to tlie same effect. He appeared 
satisfied, and asked me to produce wliat 
money 1 had about me : on seeing only 
ten rupees, he remarked that it was not 
worth while to win so small a sum, liut 
that if 1 would fight cocks with him he 
would lend me what I wanted, andadded, 
it was beneath his dignity to fight under 
fifty reals a battle. On my saying it was 
contrary to an Englishman’s religion to 
bet wagers, he dismissed me; immediately 
after which the two rajahs produced their 
cocks, and commence fighting for one 
rupee tlie battle. I was now obliged to 
give the old Baudarre five rupees to take 
some care of me, as whilst walking 
about the people not only thrust their 
hands into my pockets, but pulled tlie but- 
tons from iny clothes. Whilst seuntering 
behind the rajah’s campong, 1 caught 
sight of an European woman, who on 
perceiving herself observed, immediately 
ran into one of tlie houses; no doubt 
dreading the consequences of being recog. 
nized. There are now in tlic liouBe of 
Agi Bota two European women ; up the 
country there are others, besides several 
men. The Bugis inimical to the rajah 
made no secret of tlie fact . I liod heard of 
it on board tlie prow, and some person in 
the Bazar confirmed tbe information. On 
my arrival, atrict orders bad been given to 
tlie inhabitants to put all European articles 
out of light. One of my servints going 
into the Basar, brought me such accounts 
as induced me to visit it« In one house 
were the following articles: four Bibles, 
one in the English, one in the Dutch, and 
two in tbe Fbrtuguese languages ; many 
articles of wearing apparel, such as jackets 
and trowsera, with tbe buttona altered to 
suit tbenalivee ; pieces of sbirts lagged to 
Ollier parte of dreie ; several broken in- 
struments, such os qaadrants, epy-glae^ 
binnacles (two), with pieces of ship's 
sails, bolts, and hoops ; a considerable 
variety of gunners’ and carpenters' too^ 
stores, Ac. In another diop were two pclhe* 
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Ml, one ci ■ fhded lilac colour, the other 
grqr; were of modem cut, aud 

fariiionablj made. On inquiring how 
they became posMssed of these articles, I 
was told by some they were wrecks of 
European vessels, on which no people 
were found, whilst others made no scruple 
of averring that they were formerly the 
property of Europeans who had died in 
the country. All the goods in this buar 
belonged to tlie Rajali, and were sold on 
his account ; large quantities were said to 
be in his house up the river, but on all 
hands it was admitted Raga and his fol- 
lowers had by far the largest part of what 
was taken. A Mandoor, or head of one 
of the campongs, shewed me some women's 
stockings, severid of which were marked 
with the letters S. W., also two chemises, 
one witli the letters S. W. ; two flannel 
petticoats; a miniature portrait frame 
(the picture was in the Rajah’s house;) 
with many articles of dress of both sexes. 
In consequence of the strict orders given 
oil the subject, I could see no more ; in- 
deed there were both difficulty and danger 
attending tliese enquiries. Having no 
money about me, (the five rupees which 
remained to me being given to look at 
these things) I could purchase nothing; 
had it been otherwise, 1 dare not be seen 
taking them away. I particularly wanted 
to obtain the miniature picture, and offered 
the Alandoor fifty rupees if he could pro- 
cure it ; he laughed at me, and pointing 
one hand significantly to his kiris, drew the 
other across his throat, and rninc, giving 
me to understand such would be the result 
to us both on such an ajiplication to tlie 
Rdjah. 

** It is the universal custom of all the 
pirates on this coast to sell the people for 
slaves immediately they arrive, the Rajah 
taking for himself a few of the most use- 
ful, and receiving a per centage upon the 
purchase money of the remainder, with a 
moiety of the vessel and every article on 
board. European vessels arc taken up the 
river, where they ore immediately broken 
up. The situation of European prisoners 
is indeed dreadful in a climate like this, 
where even the labour of natives is into- 
lerable; they are compelled to perforin all 
the drudgery, and allowed a bare suffi- 
ciency of rice and salt to cat. As I am 
confident the European woman saw me, 
she would naturally expect me to make the 
fact known, and procure her release with 
that of her companions in misery. God 
knows how willingly I could do so at any 
sacrifice, well knowing by experience what 
it is to live thus on * hope deferred,' where 
nothing supports the mind but the anxious 
expectation of some such event as occurred 
to this poor creature, whose friends and 
relations have doubtless long since con. 
eluded she was dead. If she ycit survives, 
she can never believe I have made her cose 


known to an European government, os' 
she will think it impossilSe for them to 
bear of it and not attempt her release. I am 
however strongly impressed withanlopinion 
that to recover any of the Europeans 
will be attended with extreme difficulty, 
as the Rsjah will strenuously deny having 
tliem in the country. He will immediately 
cause them to be put to death, and care- 
fully destroy every vestige of European 
property in the place, llie slightest hint 
of suspicion given him by any one would 
be sufficient to occasion this conclusion of 
his villainy, and the character I have given 
previously of the natives, will (if it be a 
correct one) convince any person of the 
inutility of making inquiries in the coun- 
tiy. 1 sliall however hereafter venture to 
give an humble opinion how this desirable 
object may be best attempted. 

** There are likewise up the country of 
Pergottan a great number of Giinese, and 
a few country-born Portuguese, the former 
people they are very anxious to capture, 
not only because they are useful iu se- 
veral occupations to which the natives are 
unequal, but they have a malicious plea- 
sure in tormenting them, in return for the 
many acts of roguery and trickery prac- 
tised upon the prows by the Chinese ^op- 
keepers and others. 

** The whole population of the country 
of Pergottan, according to the highest cal- 
culation, is 11,000, including women. 
The Rajah's bandarre told me 7,800 ; the 
truth may be between : 9,000 will pro- 
bably be the amount. They arc scattered 
over a large extent of country. Agi Bota, 
with all his efforts, could not bring for- 
ward more than 800 armed men, and these 
of the most wretched cowardly descrip- 
tion. There are not more than eight or 
ten prows belonging to inhabitants of the 
place, if we except foose of the pirate des- 
cription, who are only there occasionally." 

( To be continued.) 


llrttrvlaMlis gnvia. 

Dixpo NAGOaa 

Private letters from Batavia, publislied 
in the Smgajmre Chrcfnicle, give the follow- 
ine version of the surrender of Diepu 
Nagoro:— " Diepo Nagoro has at loot 
been made a prisoner hy General De 
Kock, and will shortly be brought up 
here. The popular version of this affur 
is, that be came over to negociate, but did 
not surrender unconditionmly, as was some 
weeks ago stated, but suspended the n^o- 
ciations during the Bolau Fu'aau, all 
w'hich time he hoisteil his flag ; that when 
he renewed the negociations, the general 
intimated to him that his terms were too 
extravagant, and closed tliem at once by 
informing hhn that he was his prisoner. 
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Tbif dB^rrequirotao eomiiMDt if all tbia 
be trnli'but aa I have not had an oppor* 
tunitj^ procure information from proper 
autUbricieB, you must just take the ondili 
of the day." Another account states, " that 
^ring the negotiation Diepo was in the 
with General De Kock in 
liuiHinmge,<aod that on the day of Diepo's 
b^ii|g prisoner, he was thus en. 

I^ajgpfd, wHen the general drove the earriago 
into the lines, and getting out on sotno 
pretence, the guards came round in num- 
bers and seiz^ Diepo.” It appears that 
the rebel chief was embarked, on the ad 
May last, on board the Poilvx man of war, 
to Iw conveyed to the Molucca islands. 

SOLTAN or SOLO. 

By authentic accounts from Java, we 
learn the Sultan of Solo is under continc- 
ment on board the guard ship .it Batavia. 
It is stated that the Sultan, incensed at the 
capture of Diepo Negoro, was arming hia 
people with hostile intentions, when Colo- 
nel Nahiiys, the resident at Solo, seized 
»him in his palace and sent him a prisoner 
to Batavia. This stroke of policy has long 
been contemplated by tbe Batavian govern- 
ment, and gives them complete power over 
those states, hitherto considered indepen- 
dent, as the Sultan was chief of all the 
native princes in Java.-.-5ing. Chrotu 
Juhj 1. 

niSTURBANC'FS IN SUMATRA. 

We have seen a letter dated Pulo Ealy, 
(west coast of Sumatra) 3d of May 18.'M>, 
giving an account of tlie capture of the 
town and fort of Tnppanooly, on the 4th 
of December last, by .Scedie Marra and 
eleven men, who burnt the fort and go- 
vernment house, as also did the Oatta 
people the bazar. There were about twenty 


toldiens and followers in the fort, (Euro.' 
peans and Sepoys ;) three of the former 
were killed, the latter nn away. Seedie 
Marra lost one man, whom he b^ied on- 
der tbe flag staff, and was himself wounded, 
but not dangerously. He behaved in a 
roost daring and intrepid manner, for on 
landing he shoved off hfs boat, determined, 
as well as bis chosen few, to revenge him- 
self or die in the attempt ; and when he 
got possession of the fort, he hailed some 
of the inhabitants, Malays and otliers, in- 
forming them of his grievances, and en- 
treating them not to be alarmed, or leave 
the island, for that far from molesting 
them he would be tlie first to protect them 
from the Battas, who are ever ready 
to pluntler in such cases. He told them 
he had suffered from the Dutch, and that 
even the taking of that place would not 
satisfy him, unless the govcninient made 
suitable comptm'.atinn for tlic injuries he 
had received and tho bosses lie had sus- 
tained, (alluding to some affair at Natal.) 

On the report rvacliing Pariang, the go- 
vernment sent up their gun lioat, and the 
St/ljfht a hired vessel, which were both sent 
with a commissioner on board to seize 
Scedie Marra. They went m far as Ba- 
rocs, and without any intimation or once 
seeing tho Tuanko, fired into the town, or 
tried to do so, hut some of the shots went 
over the houses, whilst others fell on the 
beach. 'I'he Baroos people, *' seeing no 
fun in this,” pickeil up all the shot tliey 
could, whicli, added to wimt they hofl, soon 
diovo the vessels away. 

The letter gives no other information, 
further than that tlie whole coast is in a 
state of uproar, from Natiil In B.iroos, and 
in consequence a total stagnation of trade. 
—Stug. Citron, July 1. 




Accounts bearing date the 8tli May, 
have been rceeived at Calcutta, antiounc- 
iiig the safe arrival at Ava of the British 
resident, who, after proceeding as far as 
Proine in the Diana steamer, went to 
Ava in seventeen days. Temporary houses 
were erected fit convenient stages for 
{the accommodation of tbe resident and 
escort. 

The general appearance of tbe country 
between llangoon and *tbc capital did not 
give a very lively idea of general pros- 
parity or a thriving population, and on 
the whole, was much inferior in external 
appearance to Mcifpii and Tavoy, where 
orchards afid gardens greet the eye. The 
mission reached Ava on the 2.3d April, 
and the resident was received with great 
attention and respeef by a deputation, 
consisting of two w'oonducks, an atten- 
wooii, and two tzanre-dangccs, who iish- 


crctl him to the mansion appointed by 
the king for his accommodation- 

On the forenoon of the 4-th May the 
British rosident proceeded in state to the 
Youm-clau, where he was received by a 
liiglt council of woongyees and atten- 
woons, to w'hom he shewed his cre- 
dentials, which gave great satisfaction. No 
day had been fixed for the presentation of 
the resident to the king, in consequence of 
Uie temporary absence of his Majesty, tbe 
Queen, and almost tbe, whole court, who 
had proceeded some fifteen miles up the 
country to escort from the quarry an im- 
mense block of marble, out of which was 
to be sculptured a gigantic statue of Gm- 
dama. 

In tbe forenoon of the 26tli April a 
most distinct and severe shock of earth- 
quake had been experienced at Ava, an^ 
most persons rushed but of their houses* 
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oralcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

BHAOULPOHR hilt. llAMGEnV 

Fort WiUiam^ May 21 , 18.<10.— Ttie G«- 
Ternor General in Council is pleased to 
revise the establish meiU of the Bliagul|x>rc 
Hill Rangers, and to direct tliat, from tlie 
1 Kt proximo, the coi pa shall coiiMst of four 
companies, of the following strength ; wr. 
one soobudar, one jemadar, five havildurs, 
five naiks, two drummers, and ninety se- 
poys each. 

Tlie native commissioned, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates, at present 
on the strength of the corps, in excess to 
the revised establishment, ure to he borne 
on the rolls of the four companies as su- 
pernumerary, until vacancies occur for 
renduiing tliem efieciivc. 

VASSAGR MOXFY TO KlNo’s OrKICEXS. 

Fort iriOuiTn, June 4, IgJlO. — Tiie Go- 
vernor General in Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following extract (pare. 8, 
9, and 10) of a separate letter from tho 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the mili. 
tary department, under date the 27th Jan. 
1830, be published in General Orders* 

Submit for ilechlon the esses of the under- 
nmtioned medical «>lllcenhi his Majesty’s service, 
who have been ordered from ditfercnt colonies, 
and to whom advances hai e been made equal to 
the amount of their poBaaee-money ; v«z~ (here 
follows names).] 

** Phr. 8. When military or medical 
officers of Ids Majesty’s service proceed to 
your presidency, from any of the colonics 
alluded to in these paragraphs, and are en- 
titled to a passage at the public expense, 
under the regulations csUhlishcd in oiir 
letter of IJili Dec. 1819, we autliorize jou 
to pay to tlicin passage-money according 
to tlie following rates . from the Cape of 
Good Hope, New South Wales, or the 
lile of France, to any of the Indian pre- 
aidenciea, five-cigiitlis, and from Ceylon to 
any of the Indian presirlencies, one-sixth 
of the established rates of passage-money 
from England to India, us fixed in our 
military despatch of the 15th Dec. 1819. 

9. ** In such cases as the above no issue 
of passage-inoiiey will be made in this 
country. You will regularly apprize us of 
the payments of this kind wliicli you msy 
make.” 

Court’s orders requested as to whether paa- 
sagfrOMBW from one presidency to another Is to 
be allowed to indivlduMa in India, nominated by 
the Commandar-in-chief to vacant conunissloiis 
In Us Malesty’s service.”] 

10. *' We do not think that gentlemen 
nominated ensigns by the Commander-in. 
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cliief in India have any claim upon the 
Company until they shall have joined the 
regiments to which they may have been 
respectively appointed." 

RELIEF OF THOOrs. 

Mentis Quarters, CatcuUa, June ♦, 18.30. 
— With the sanction of the Right Hon. 
the Governor General in Council the fol- 
lowing relief and movement of corps for 
the season of 1830-31 svill take place at 
the periods and in the order specified. 

Lighl Cavalry. 

Sd Rcgt. — From Cawnpore to Sultan - 
pore (Benares); to march on tlie 15ih 
October. 

fith Ditto. — From SuUanpore( Benares) 
to Cawnpore; when lelieved by the 3d 
regt. 

I.ocal Horse. 

2d Rcgt.— From Bareilly to Neemiich ; 
right wing oi. the 15th October, left wing 
^^hen relieved by a wing of the 3d. 

3d Rcgt. — From Saugor to Bareilly; 
right wing on the 15th October, left wing 
when relieved by a wing of thedtli. 

4th Regt. — From Necmuch to Saugor ; 
right uing on tlie 15th October, left wing 
when relieved by a wing of the 2d. 

yutivc Infantry. 

2d Rcgt.— From Barrackpore to Dina- 
pore; on the 1st November 

.3d Ditto. — From Loodianah to Nussec- 
rabad ; on the 15lli October. 

12tb Ditto. — From Nusseerabad to 
Lucknow; on the 15th October. 

1 3th Ditto. — From Dlnaporeto Keitah; 
when relieved by the 2d N.l. 

14tb Ditto.— From Delhi to Loodianah; 
on the J 5th October. 

20th Ditto.— From Keitah to Seeta- 
pore on the 1 5th October. 

31tM Ditto,— From Saugor to Barrack- 
pnie; on the 1st November. 

43d Ditto— From Benares to Barrock- 
porc; when relieved by the 59th N.l. 

47 til Ditto— From Arracan to Cuttack; 
as toniingo is available. 

.5<>tli Ditto.— From Lucknow to Sau. 
gur ; when relieved by the 12th N.l. 

59tli Ditto. — From Barrackpore to Be., 
nares ; when relicvid by the 34th N.l. 

62d Ditto. — From Seetapore to Delhi, 
when relieved by the 20th N.l. 

fiCtb Ditto.— From Cuttack to Arracan ; 
right wing on tlie 1st of Nov. to the preai- 
dency, preparatory to embarkation, left 
w ing as sliall lie hereafter notified, 

A wing of the 7th N.l. will proceed 
from Midnapore to Cuttack, as a tempo- 
rary arrangement, agreeably toinstnicUoni 

(2 D) 
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that will be forwarded to Lieut. Col. An- 
dree. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, June 2, 1830. 
—With the sanction of the Right Hon. 
the Governor General in Council the fol- 
lowing relief of the regiment of artillery 
will take place, in the order specified; 
'dike of movement 1st October. 

2d Brigade— 4th troop from Meerut to 
Loodianah. 

3d Brigade — 4th troop from Loodianah 
to Meerut. 

1st Bat— Head-quarters from Nussee- 
rabad to Mhow ; 1st comp, from Niissera- 
bad to Benares ; 2d comp, from Meerut 
to Dinapore ; 3d comp, from Kurnaul to 
Mhow ; 4tli comp, from Kurnaul to Sau> 
gor. 

2d Bat.— Head. quarters from Cawn- 
pore to Nussccrabad; 1st comp, fiom 
Cawnpore to Nussccrabad ; 2d comp, from 
Niisseerabad to Meerut ; .3d comp, from 
Nusseerabad to Kuniaul ; 4th comp, from 
Dinapore to Kurnaul. 

3d Bat. — Head.quarters from Agra to 
Cawnpore; Ibt comp, from Mhow to 
Cawnpore; 2d comp, from Agra to Cawn- 
pore ; 3d comp, from Agra to Cawnpore; 
4tli comp, from Benaies to Allahabad. 

4th Bat. — Head.quarters to stand fast at 
Dura Dum ; ]«t comp, faom S.iugor to 
Dum Dum ; 2d comp, from Allahabad to 
Dum Dum ; 3d and 4th comps, to stand 
fast at Dum Dum. 

5th Bat. — Head-quarters from Dum 
Dum to Agra ; 1st and 2d conips. from 
Dum Dum to Agra ; 3d and 4l1i comps, 
to stand fast at Dum Dum. 

6th B.'it. — 2d comp, from Cawnpore to 
Neemucli ; 7lh comp, from Nceiniieh to 
Delhi ; 8th comp, trom Delhi to Cawn. 
pore. 

7th Bat.— 1st comp, from Dum Dum to 
Cawnpore ; 7tli comp, from Cawnpore to 
Dum Dum, 


LETTERS or RECOMMENDATIOK TO THE 
COMMANDEH-IM -CHIEF. 

Head-Quarters, Ctdcutta, June 15, 1830. 
—The Commander-in-chief having cause to 
believe, that on many occasions more im- 
portance has been attached to letters of re- 
commendation to him than he is disposed 
to allow to tlicm, desires it may be dis- 
tinctly understood, that without the addi- 
tional claim of distinguished services, or 
general meritorious cmduct, such letters 
will not be of the slightest avail in for- 
warding the objects of tliose to whom they 
may have been given. 

It is not less foreign from the Comman- 
der-in-chiers intention, than it would be 
at variance with his sense of duty, to per- 
mit Budi introductions, when unsuppoited 
by merit, to be recommendations to his 
aotiee. 


Tlic Commander-in-chief has thought it 
necessary to enter into tliis esplanation, in 
consequence of having recently observed 
that an officer, in an open court^f justice, 
has declared his expectations of w staff sp- 
]>ointment from the Commander-in-chief, 
and offered them as assurances of security 
to his numerous creditors. 

The Commander-in-chief thinks he 
would not do justice to the feelings of the 
army under his command, did he not de- 
dare, that he will always consider it a stain 
on the character of any officer who shall 
voluntarily place himself witliin the power 
of the civil law, and shall discharge his 
debts by availing himsel f of tlie provision of 
the act passed for the benefit of insolvent 
debtors. 

COURTS.MARTIAL. 

At Kurnaul, Jan. 4, 1830, Seijeant 
Bryan Srnitli, 3d comp. 1st bat. artillery, 
was charged ** with having, in the artillery 
camp, in the cantonment ut Kurnaul, on 
the night of the 23d or morning of the 
24th Dec. 1820, fclonioiibly, wilfully, and 
of malice afurctliought, murdered, or hav. 
iug aided, assisted, or been concerned in 
the murder of Staff Serjeant Peter Mal- 
colm, of the same comiiaiiy and battalion, 
by beating and strangling him ; also by 
fractuiing his skull with some instrument, 
weapon, or implement; also by inflicting 
several wounds on his head with some 
pointed instrument or weapon, and thereby 
inflicting a mortal wound or tvounds, of 
which he (Staff Sergeant Peter Malcolm) 
died on the night or morning aforesaid.” 
The court found tlic prisoner guilty, and 
sentenced liirn to siitfer death by banging 
by the neck till dead. 

At Meerut, Jan. 10, 1830, Gunner 
Barney McKvon, 3d tr. 3d brig, iiorse ar- 
tillery, w.'is charged, “ 1st. witi, having 
been in a state of intoxication, when pa- 
raded with the troop to which he belongs, 
for stable duty, for the inspection of the 
major-general commanding the division at 
Meerut, on the morning of the 15th of 
March 1830; 2il, with mutinous and dis. 
graceful conduct, in having, on the some 
occasion, wlicii ordered into confinement 
by the captain of the troop, for coming to 
the parade in the state alleged in the first 
charge, addressed the captain in threaten- 
ing language, to the effect that lie would 
make him (the captain) repent it,whcnever 
he, Gunner McKeon, should be released 
from confinement.** The court found the 
prisoner guilty of lx>th ' the charges, and 
sentenced him to suffer solitary confine- 
ment for six calendar months. 

At Meerut, March 20, 1830, Gunner 
Thomas JFlinter, 3d tr. Sd brig, horse v- 
tilleiy, was charged “ with mutiny, in 
having, at Meerut, between the hours of 
one and two o'clo^t in the afternoon of 
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the 16tfa March 1830^ gone to the quarters 
of Lieut. John Hothem, of the horse ar- 
tillery, with a pistol loaded with powder 
and ball concealed about liia person, 
which loaded pistol he drew, and attempt- 
ed to present at the said Lieut. Hotham, 
his superior officer, in the execution of 
his office, with deliberate intent to take bis 
life.” The court found the prisoner 
guilty, and sentenced him to suffer death 
by being shot to death by musketry ; which 
capital punishment the Commander-in. 
chief remitted on condition of solitary im- 
prisonment for two years. 

At Meerut, March 39, 1830, sepoys 
Dowlet Pandy and Farrouttec Suukul 
(alias Sing), (;.5tli N.I., were charged 
** with having, while on duty at the quar- 
ters of the executive engineer of the 10th 
or Agra division of public works, con- 
nived at and allowed the robbery of the 
treasure chest of that office, placed under 
their charge at Agra, on or about the 
morning of thefftli Dec. 1829; also, with 
having received certain portions of money 
which had been taken from the said trea* 
sure chest, as above-mentioned, knowing 
tlic same to have been so stolen.” The 
court found the prisoners guilty, and sen. 
fenced them, the former to receive a corpo- 
ral punishment of 700 lashes, and the lat- 
ter 600 lashes, and both to be discharged 
the service. 

At Meerut, April 10, 1830, Jemadar 
Beedaissee Sing, 19th N.I., was charged 

with infamous conduct, highly dis- 
graceful in the character of a conunission- 
^ officer, in having, at Bareilly, on the 
12lh of August 1829, when under exa- 
mination before a special court of enquiry, 
held at that station, f.ilsely and maliciously 
fleclared, that Lieut. Edward IMorshcad, 
of the 60tli regt. N. I., had instigated a 
tumult which took place between the pro- 
cessions of the 19th and GOtli regts. of N.I., 
at Bareilly, on the 12th of July 1829, on 
occasion of the fontival of the Mohurrum ; 
and that he, Lieut. Morshead, had ordered 
the men of tlie party attending one of the 
processions, to load with bull and dis- 
charge their muskets at the otlicr party ; 
these false and malicious assertions having 
been made by the said jemadar Beedaisee 
Sing, deliberately and knowingly, and 
after lie had been solemnly warned of tlie 
consequences of making false statements 
before the said special court of euquiry.” 
The court found the prisoner guilty, and 
sentenced him to be discharged the service. 

At Fort William, May 11, 1830, Gun- 
ner Henry Davies, artillery regt., was 
charged with desertion, in having ab- 
seated himself from the 9d company of 
the 4th battalion of his regt., on the 20tli 
of March 1829, and not having returned 
until brou^t back a prisoner from Eiig. 
land, in the Hon. Company's ship Dunira, 
on or about theSOth of April 1830*” The 
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court found the prisoner ^ilty, and aen- 
tenced him to suffer solitary imprison- 
meut for a period of nine calendar months. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

June 15. Mr. James Lean, assistant to magis- 
trate and to collector of sillah of Etawah. 

22. Mr. R. H. Mitton, register of sillah court 
at Jessore. 

Julp R. The Hon. R. Forbes, register of dty 
court of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. J. C. Dick, asdstant to magistrate and to 
collector of Patna. 

Mr. W. Luke, aaslKtant to maglRtrate and col- 
lector of Routhem division of Cuttack. 

Mr. H. B. DereRford, assistanl to magistrate and 
collector of Bevrbhoom. 

General Department. 

.Tune 29. Mr. G. Todd, assistant to magistrate 
and to collector of land revenue at Mynpooree. 

Mr. David Inglls Money, assistant to magistrate 
and to collector of land revenue at Beerhhoum. 

Mr. Wm. Taylor, assistant to cummissloner of 
revenue and circuit in Cuttack. 

Pfilitical Department. 

June 2a. Lieut. Paton, Arst assistant to Resident 
at Lucknow. 

Mr. Geo. Coats, junior assistant to agent to 
Governor-General in Saugor and Netbudda ter- 
ritories. 

Mr. Arch. Sconce, ditto ditto. 

Ju/// 2. ('apt. G. H, Crawfurd, of Bengal artil 
lery, to be a principal assisunt to ugent of Go- 
vernor-General 111 bdugor and Merbudda ter- 
ritories. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Jlfad-Quattera, Map 14, IffiJb. — Lieut. C. 
McMnrine to act as adj. to M brigade and to divi- 
sion of hori>e artillery at Meerut, during absence 
of Lieut, and Adj. Pennington; date IstMay. 

Capt. L. 8. Bird, 24th N.I., to ofiBciatc as de- 
puty Judge adv. gen. to Cawnpnre division of 
anny, as a temp, arrangement ; date 3()th April. 

Map 15.— Capt. W. Turner, a deputy assist, adj. 
groeral posted to Saugor division of army.— Capt. 
Turner to continue to olAciate as brigade m^orto 
troops at Agra till 15th Dec. 

LicuL J. D. Douglas, second In command 3d 
load horse, app. to otliciate as deputy assist, adj. 
frai. to Saugor division until relieved by CapL 

Turi,tT. 

M.ry So.— The appointments of Ens. G. M. Hill, 
17th N.[. to act ns aide-de-camp to Major Gen. 
Pine, and of Cajit. T. Bolton, 47th N.I., as an 
extra aid-de-camp to the Commander-in-chief, 
cancelled. 

Mav 27.— Unit. H. M. Graves to act as a^j. to 
16th N.L, V. Macan prom. ; date 13th May. 

June 3.— Lieut. F. Mackeson to officiate as 
Intcrp. and qu. mast, to 14th N.I., during absence, 
on med. cerUf., of Lieut. Rickards: dated 17th 
May. 

Local Lieut. II. Forster, lately attached to lire- 
gular horse, to be adj- to 3d hxal hone. 

Fort Wmiam, JuneH, 183(k.^ad^ of Infantry 
Robert Price and G. D. HamUtoo admitted on ea- . 
tablishment. 

June 10.— Lieut. H. Ruthetlbrd, ofortUlvy, to 
he assistant to political agent in Upw Asaimi, 
with a consolidated allowance of Sonatllupeea MO 

^leut. W. A. Smith, A7th N.li, p lace d at die- 
poaal of Com.-lii-chief, tat dutaca of his ngL 

June 11.— CapL Edw. Ju. Smith, of wngiaegn, 
to officiate as superinteaffing eagineei (ffpum 
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wodUf in eentnil province, during alnence of 
)OT A. Roberta. 

Lieut. A. S. Waugh, of engineers, to officiate 
as esucutlve engineer of 6th or Allahabad dividon, 
deparbnoit of public works, v. Smith. 

Cadet of Engineers H. M. Durand admitted on 
eetah. and prom, to 9d>lieut. 

Nr. John Hope admitted on estab. as an assist. 

magfpn- 

Mr. G. D. Hamilton, a cadet of infantry on this 
rstab., permitted, at his own request, to resign 
service of Hon. Company. 

35rA AM.— I.iciit. Justin Shell to be rapt, of a 
comp., from 13th April IflStl, v. J. W. Smith dec. 
— Simemura. Lieut. T. M. E. Moorhuude brought 
enom^Tc strength of regt. 

Head-Quartn-s, June 7. — 3il- Lieut, of Engineers 
W. Abercrombie, app. to do duty with sappers and 
miners, at Allyghur. 

Cadets of In^ntry appointed to do duts/. — H. S. 
Stewart, at his own retiuest, with 4th N.I.. at 
Sultanpore, Oude; J. G. Brletxekc, 13th do., 
Dlnapoie ; G. Dalston, 68th do., Dinnpore; F.W'. 
Home, 13th da, Dlnamre; J. T. Harwood, Aid 
do.. Barrackpore; H. T. Combe, 13t1i da, Diiia- 
pore; A. II. Rose, 63d da. Berhampore ; R. N. 
Ilalkes, at his own request, S4th do.. Cawnpore ; 
A. Martin, at his own request, 33d da, Cawnpore; 
L. T. Forrest. 43d da, Benares; W. H. L.Bird, 
diith do., Dinapore; H. B. Walker. 43d do.. Be- 
nares ; J. Morrison, at his own request. 52d do.. 
Pertaubghur. Oude. 

Uead-t^iartrrs, Juneli, lH3i').— The Commander- 
in-chief 18 pleased to make the following removals 
and posting in the Regiment of Artillery : 
I.ieut-cols. H. Falthfull, removed to 3<l bat., and 

G. Pulloch, to 5th da 

Mqjors G. E. Gowan removed In 1st brig. 11. A ; 
W. Battinc to Sdbrig. H.A. ; R. Pownev tn Ist 
Itat. ; W. Curphey to 2d bat. ; S. Shaw to 5th 
hat. : and C. II. Campbell to :ttl bat. 

C.ipts. J.E. Dcbrctt reinincd to 1st comp. 2cl 
hat. : P. L. Hew to 7tli comp. 6th bat. ; J. Pereira 
to 2d comp. (Oil bat. ; J. Cartwright to Hth comp. 
6lh bau ; E. Huthwaltc to 2d comp. 1st bat. ; G. 
Brooke to ;id comp. 2d liat. ; J. Rawlins to 1st 
romp. 3d bat. ; G. II. Woodronfle 3d comp. 1st 
hst.; R. C Dukson to 4th comp. Ist liat. ; P. G. 
Math Ison, 4th comp. 2d bat. , T. Marshall to 
4th conip. 3tl bat.; J. .S. Kirhy to 1st comp. 1st 
bat. ; E. P. Gowan to 1st comp. 4th bat. ; G. R. 
Crawford tnSd comp. 5th bat.; and R. B. Wikon, 
to 2d comp, .'ith bat. 

Lieuts. F. Brlnd removed tn .*)d comp. 2d b.at. ; 

H. N. Pepper to 4th comp. Ist bal. ; il. N. I.aw- 
rcnce, to .3d comp. 2d liat. ; W. 1'. Garrett to 3d 
coitip. 1st bat.; B. Browne to 6th comp. 7th bat.; 
€. fi. Reid to Ist comp. 2d bat. : A. Wilson to 2il 
romp, fith bat. ; L. Burroughs to 6th comp, lith 
hat. ; H. P. Hughes to 4th comp. 2tl bat. ; S. W. 
Fenuiiw to 2d comp. .Mbal.; K. Madden tn Ist 
comp. .3d bat. ; J. Alexander to 1st comp. 4th liot ; 
P. A. Torckter to lit comp. 2d bat. : II. Clerk tn 
ad comp. Ist bat. ; J. W. Scott to .Id onmp. 5th 
bat. ; P. T. Cautley, to 3-1 comp. 4th bat. : G. 
Ellis to 2d comp. .3(! hit. : J. H. Middleton to 3d 
comp. .Id bau ; G.T. Graham to 2(1 comp. 2(1 bat. ; 
C. R. Whlnfield to 5th eoinp. 6th bat. ; W. J. 
Symons to 2d comp. Ist bat. ; and R. I*. Master 
(new pram.) posted to 4lh comp. .Id bat. 

ad-Lleuts. R. E. Knatchbull removed to 2d 
romp. 1st bat.; W. O. Vuung to Ist coma 2d 
bat. ; 11. Sturrock to 3d tr. ;jd wig.; K. J. White 
to 3d comp. 3d bat.: and E. G. Austin (new 
prom.) posted to 2d comp. 7th bat. 


June P— Comet J. S. G. Ryley to act as interp. 
and qu.inaBt. to 3d L.C. ; dato25th May. 

Lieut. G. Borradaile to officiate as odj. to '6Rth 
N.I., during indiapoaitianof Lieut. Maiing ; date 
28th May. 

Assist. Surg. J. Bumle app. to do duty with Eu- 
vnpean Regiment at Agra. 

AssIst.Sitrg. H. .1. Thornton app. to do duty m 
hoaptulof H.M. 18th foot. 

Aariat.8iiTg. R. WashhfMrn directed to proceed 
to AUahahid, aad place himMlf under orders of 
superintending surgeon at that station. 
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June la— AaslstSurg. C. Gariielt app to do 
duty srlth 18th N.I.. aad to aaiiune lOMichl die* 
tuM of dvll and military eatobliahmenta at Saontoi 
date 24th May. 

Lieut. G. P. Thomaa to act aa lnt%p. aad qu. 
mast. toGth X.I. during absence of Lieut. Camp- 
bell; ^te 2d June. 

Lieut.col. A. Brosm (new prom.) posted to 44th 

N.l. 

Llent.col. John Delamaln, C.B.. removed from 
44th tn 5th N.l. 

Cadet F. G. P. M. Dixon, at hia own request, 
permitted to do duty with 1.3lh N.l. at Dinapore. 

June 11.— 53d N.l. l.leut. O. W. Spaa to be 
adj., v. Conway i>rom. 

Fort-rVtlliam, June 16.— Hth I^C. Lieut Wm. 
Alexander to be capt. of a trcKip, from 30th May 
18.10. V. J. R. Graham, dec.- Snperainn. LlcuL 
L. W. Richardson brought on effective strength ef 
TCgt. 

61«f N.7. Superaum. Lieut. Graham Ramsw 
brought on effective strength of regiment, v. J. B. 
Kobinsoii, dec. on 2d June 18.30. 

In/hntry. Cadet Henry Windham tn have rank 
nf ensign to complete establishment, in sue. to 
Lieutrol. Blackncy, retired. 

Capt. J. F. Hyde, late of .’Wth N.l., struck oil' 
Btfength of army. 

Head-^^artees, June 12.— Cadet R. Price app. 
to do duty with 13th N.l. at Dinapme. 

June 14. — Assist. Sure. J. Ilcrvy, app. to do 
duty at King's dcpAl at Chinsiirah. • 

June 15.— .IWA V.f Ens. Wm. Blackwood to be 
adJ., 1. Grant, wlio resigns appointment. 


Foi-r-IFi/ham, June 21. -2(1- Assist. Garrison Sur- 
geon 11. H. Bell to officiate as Ist assistant ; and 
AiHist.Surg. M. J. Bramley as 2d-sasiBtant gar- 
rison surgeon nf Fort-WillLim, during absence of 
Assist.Surg. T. Spens, ordered to attend Lmd 
Bishop of Calcutta on a tour of visitation. 

Fort-Wtiltam. June 25.— Lieut. H. MoOTat, 7th 
L.C.. permitted, at his own request, to resign ser- 
vice of Hon. Comp. 

Engtneera.— Licut.Col. Thns. Wood to be ro- 
l(mel ; M^. R. .Smith to be lieuLcol. ; Capt. John 
Cheape to be major; and Ist-Licut. J. A. Comelin 
to be capt., from 2.3th June 18.30, In sue. tn (* 
Mouat dec.— Suitcrnum. Ist-I.lmit. John Ander- 
son brought 1)11 efl’ective strength nf regt. 

TJead-Quarters, June 16.— Ens. P. J. Chujne, 
.Mth .N.I., to act os adj. to 3d local horse , date Isi 
June. 

AsMsuSurgs. r. MacIntyre and E. II. silingham 
app. to do duty with Il.M.’s I6th foot. 

AssiRt.Surg. A. Storm dlrcrted to accompany de- 
tachment proceeding by water to Upper Provinces, 
under command of Lleut-col. Faltluul. 

AssliUSiirgs. A. Macdonald and D. MacNab app. 
to do duty with artillery regt. at Dtim-Diun. 

Fiirt-Winiam, June 30.— Linit. John Frederick. 
57th N.I., late Ist-assistant to resident at Luck- 
now, pLiccd at disposal of Coin.-In-chlcf. 

July 2.— Superoum. Lieut. H. P. Cotton l^ight 
on effective strength of 7th L.C., from 25th June 
IVNI, V. H. Moffiit, resigned. 

.Stipernum . l.leut. John Locke bright rf- 
fectlve strength of 2ihi N.I., from 17th June 1830. 
V. G. Halhed, dec. 

Colonel .Sir Thomas Anburey, C.B., corps of 
engineers, to be chief engineer, with a seat at 
MUiiary Bowd, v. C. Moual, dec. 


Head-Quarlers, June 22.— Lieut. W. Wise to act 
OB adj.to2liK.h V.I., during indisposition of Lieut. 

and Acting Adj. Bracken ; date loth May. 

Furrudadfod Proe. Bat, — Lieul. A. II. DllBe«l. 
43d N.l.. to beai^.) v. Roblnaon. doc. 

June 23.-Llaut. R. L. Burnett to offlelw as 
Intero. and qu.maat. to 54th N.l., during abaen^ 
of Lwut. Loormouth ; date 14th June. 

June 25.-111* N./. Lkut Thomoa GouM teba 
interp. and qu.mastcr. 
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47M N.I. Lieut. O. C. Armittong to beinterp. 
and qr.niaater. 

June 96^omet Geo. JackwQ poited to 4th 
L.C., at Meerut. 

Bnaignt ported.— Henry HoUInga to Q6th N.I., 
at Cuttack: Wm. Pokon, 58th do.. Almnrah; 
Thoa. Croddard, 53d do., PcrtnulMnirh, Oude ; 
S. C. Hampton, fi7th do. Mhow ; Henry Wynd- 
ham, 8ddo., Barrackpore. 

JuiM 29.— Lieut. K. Campbell, 4.'ith N.I., re- 
moved by Com.-in-chlef ftom office of interp. and 
qu.mast. to that rpgt. 

June 30.— Capt. C. Graham, of 3d tr. 2d brig. 
Horae Artillery, to be a member of atienal com- 
mittee, V. Capt. Brodhurst, relieved from that 
duty. 

Capt. R. Gardner, 1.3th N.I., app. to do duty at 
convaleacent depOt at Landour. 


FURLOUGHS. 

T<i £uiv>p0.— 1006.5. Cornet W. J..T. Fane, .5th 
L.C.. for health— 11. Col. Hubert Hetaler, artil- 
lery, on private affairs.— Capi. Wm. Cunningham, 
Mth N.l., ditto.— 2d-Lleut. Jos. Greene, artillery, 
for health.— 18. Maj. II. A. Montgomerie, 53d N.L, 
for health (via China). — July 2. ■'stirg. John .Allan, 
for health. — .58t.ut.Surg. IL U. CuinberLind, for 
health.— 25. Asbist.Siirg. W. S. Dlcken, for health. 

To Sme'iip've.— Junc30. Ena. Alex. Dennistow'ii, 
llth N.I., for twelve months, for health (aho to 
I'hina.) 


SHIPPING. 

Arnvttlx in On' Hiuer. 

Jutir 11. Ste.imcr Fitihe*. Hendorson, from 
t'hina 9th May.— 13. GcM'pr Hnme, Steel, from 
Covelong and Madras.— 17. f'aiper. Brown, from 
Mauritius, Madras, and Kskapelly; and ytio/fa- 
ret, llichardson, from Eskiipelly.— 18. 

Hullock, from llomliay,— 24. Sir Archtlwld Ckanp- 
belt, Robertson, Irom Madias.— 25. Pmtertitr, 
Hragg, from London ; Jumi’s Pattnmn, Grotc, 
from Sydney, V. I). Land, and Madras; and Pe- 
nang Uervhaut, Miichinsoii, from Singapore, Ma- 
lacca. and Penang.— ill. Di^eitcka, Hector, from 
Rauvla and Singa]K)re : and Nandi, Hawkins, 
from LivcrpooL — 27. n'elromc, Uuclianan, from 
Greenock; and ift'rL'«bH,W ilson, from Madrai,. — 
.*10. Timor, Henry, from Boston (Americ.ij and 
Ilalavia.— Jidji I. iPivut Clark, Viles, from Lon- 
don and Madras. — 8. 0>nntht»ii, Bennett, from 
Baltimore (America.. — !>. Protn'tor, Thomas, from 
London, Cape, and Madras : and Peter P^tmr, 
Terry, from Mauritius and Madras — 11. Aforia. 
Auger, ftom Bourbon and Pondiclicrry. 

Doparturge from Calcutta. 

June 10. Alerander, W'ake, for Mauritius: and 
Diliemt, Pegaiieau, for Bordeaux— II. Ueorglan, 
Laud, for Philadelphia ; and Pernrermnee, Mac- 
donald, for Liverpool— 17. Norfolk, Orelg, for 
London.— 28. Gangea, Kenner, for Liverpool.— 
29. William G/en Amloraon, Mc.Millon, for t;ape of 
Good Hope— Ju/y 1. (rnlm, Roy, for Penang 
and Singai>nre.~3. Envpilan, Sanderaon, for 
Mauritius.— (». Anna Maria, Blocklston, for Mau- 
ritius; and Argvlc, Staven, for London.— 10. 
nibahire, Crawley, tor Madna— 11. Ceeaar, Watt, 
for London. 

SaUed from Saugor. 

June 24. H. C. S. lyilham Fairtie, Blair, for 
China.— Jii/y8. H.C.b. DumIiw, Wilson, for China. 

Fraight to l^mdon f July 8)— £4. to £5 for dead 
waight. and £5. 10a. to £ti per ton for light goods. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Mirtreh 1. At Ghaseepote, Mrs. J. Campicr, of a 

Apnl 5. At Calcutta, the lady of R. C. Jeukios, 
Esq., of a son. 


Mag 2. AtPumeah, la Mookerbahliutoiry, Mix. 
0. E. Pyne, of a sou. 

A At Aurungabad, the lady of R. R. RhAatta, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

12. At Mymensliu, Mn. Jamea RMly, of a ion. 
14. At Meerut, the lady of Comet Quin, 
4th Cav., of a daughter. 

At Calcutta. Mia. Dow, of a da^^ter.. 


26. At Cawnnore, the lady of H. 

' Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutu, Mrs. E. Turnbull, of a daugh- 


27 . At Sylhet, the lady of W. J. Turquand, Eiq., 
of the civil service, of a son. 

28. At Deegah, Dlnapore, Mrs. John Kelso, of 
a daughter. 

June 1. At Dlnapoor, the lady of Lieut. Jack- 
son, 6flth N.I., of a daughter. 

2. At Jesaore, the lady of Mr. Assist-Surg. C.W'. 
Fuller, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Henry Churdier, 
of Nursingtolah factory, Jessore, of a stlll-bom 
female child. 

3. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. E. C. Ma- 
thias, H.M. 44th iwt.. of twin daughters. 

A At Sylhet, the lady of Lieut. Tm>mai Fisher, 
deiiuty ainiBt.qu.mai>t.gen., of a sun. 

— At Dacca, the lady of the Hon. J. C. Eiskinc, 
of a son (since dead.l 

— At Lucknow, the lady of Alex. Chalmers, 
Esq., M.D., assist-surg., of a son. 

7- At Calcutta, the ^y of Huratio Jones, Esq., 
of a son. 

lu. At Calcutta, the lady of G. Homett, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. H. Miller, of a daugh- 
ter. 

11. AtDcunrcs, Mrs. Wm. Cnlllss, of ason. 

14. In t Imwringhee, the lady of Capt. J. D. 
Herbert, of a .laughter, 

— At Calcutti, the lady of D. McFarhii, Esq., 
of the l 1 Ml service, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the wife or Mr. J. Thomas, of 
the Sudder Board of Heienue, of ason. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. James iioe, of a ton. 

17. .\t Dum-Dum, the lady of Capt. Tennant, 
nssi8t.adj.gen., artillery, of a daughter. 

19. At Calcutta, Mrs. Thomaa Payne, of ason. 

22. At t'alculia, Mrs. E. Bell, of a daughter. 

— At Cakutta, Mrs. James W Ilhams, of ason. 

23. At Calcutu, Mk. John Paul, of ason. 

24. At Dina)K)re, the lady of Lieut. J. £. Bruere, 
of a daughter. 

— At Alllporc, the lady of R.O’Dowiia, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

•k). At Calcutta, at die free school, Mr'- P. Su- 
therland, of a son. 


MARRIAORS. 

Map 28. At Dlnapore, Capt. N. Penny, dep. 
assist.ailj.gpn., to Louisa Maigaref, third and 
ymingcst daughter of the late Mq)or John Gei- 
rard, Bengal establishment. 

.k). At Buxar, R. Gill, Esq., to CaroHne, 
i oungest daughter of the late Lieut. Henry Ptaich, 
'Bciigal Native Infantry. 

J( n - 3. At Nussecrabad, Wm. Oliver Young, 
Esq., of the regt. of artillery, to Eiixa Harriett, 
eldest daughter of Capt. James Fagan, 9th iqgU 
N.I., and deputy paymaster in Raipootana. 

8. At Jubulpore, Lieut. Chat. Brown, interp. 
and qu-mast. IRth N.I., to Elinbeth Helen, only 
daughter of the late Capt Rowland Dennllon. 

1(1: At Calcutu, Capt. Edw. S. Hawkins, of the 
Bengal army, to Mim Oi^wyn. 

llT At Calcutu, Mr. C. R Reat, aaaiaUnt in 
the judicial department, to Geoiglana, aecond 

daughter of Mr. B. D’Rorar a 

12. At Calcutu, Mr. H. Pnest, mate In the H.C. 
pilot service, to Lucy Eleonora Moore. 

24. At Calcutta. Mr. T. Keymer, assistant post- 
master at Diamond Harbour, to Sarah, third 
daughter of Mr. Geo. Edwards, BranOqy, Mid- 
dlesex. 

28. At Calcutta, W. G. Smyth, Esq.. M.D.. to 
Eleanor, eldest daughter at LleuLcoI. Dovetoa, 
Bengal army. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. W. W. Crawford, to Mia. 
EliM Green. 

— At Chnndemagore, Mr. J. P. Duptemla to 
Misa C. M. DeCniae. 

39. At Calcutu, Mr. E. C. Bolst to Miu C. 
Roatan. 
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dfrU la. At M. oo tmard the ihlp JMart*, 
h W. Smith, SMbBangd N.I. 

7- At Cewnpoie, Hud William Fry. aged 

als yaani and on the BOth May. Henry Fry, aged 
four nani ; both of the imall-nox. 

30. near Landour. after a ■hcvl iUncUi Cant 
JfdiB Richard Graham, 0th rgjt. L.C. 

JuM 1. At Honghyr, Mr. W. Stacey, penaloDer. 
agedflfl. 

S. At Dehly, Juliana, wife of Mr. Thoi. Davia, 
head-clerk in the office of the dilef oommiasiemer 
atthatatation." 

4. At Dehlh^ Mr: Andrew Beatty, aaaiitant 
cominlauiy of ordnance, aged At 

a. At Sulkea, Mary, wife of Mr. Wm. BaaUrd. 
■hip-builder, aged 5i. 

10. At Calcutta, Francfa, aon of the late Alex. 
Rebello,'l!:sq., aged 10. 

' p 13. At Ramn^ur Factory, near Berhampore, 
Ann, wife of J. S. Usher, Esq., aged 45. 

lA At Calcutta, Ann, daughter of Robert An- 
deraon, Ean.. of Futtyghur, aged nine years. 

19. AtCdcutta. Peter Mendee. Esq., agedtC. 

— At Entally, Mrs. Mana Van Gtlckeu, in her 
36th year. 

21. At Dcaree Factory, on the banks of the 
Soane, George Van Samtau, Esq., late assistant at 
the Rotas Indigo Works. 

22. At Calcutta, Margaret, relict of the late 
CmL Taylor, of the country sen’ice, aged 57. 

& At Calcutta, Colonel Charles Mouat, chief 
engineer, aged 68. 

1. At Calcutta. Mr. John„Macleod, of 
Banff, Scotland, aged 20. 

2. At Calcutta, John Binny, Esq., aged 32. 

A — At C'alcutu, Cordelia, widow of the late Mr. 
William Nicholas, aged 27. 

4. At Calcutta, Mrs. Jane M'Koy, aged 56. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. J. J, Schmidt, Organist to 
the Old Church, aged .'*7. 


iHalrra^s 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

b'ZW SYSTFM OF DIXT FOR TROOPS AND IN. 
VAtlDS ON BOARD THF COMFANy’s SHIPS. 

fort St. George f jlprit 27, IS.TO. — The 
following extract from a letter from the 
hon. the court of directors, under date the 
18lh Not. 1829, is published in general 
orders 

** Para. S.We have had under our coiisi> 
deration the system ofdiet adopted on board 
of our ships for the crews and Uie troops 
that may be embarked on them, and we 
have bMU enabled to adopt a change 
which, by reducing the quantity of salt 
meat and giving a proportionate increase 
of other articles, and by giving also one 
meal in each week of the preserved (or 
fresh) meat, will we hope be found to be 
more conducive to the health of the troops 
than the former system. 

3. We enclose in the packet the new 
scale of victualling which is to be in use 
from the commencement of the present 
shipping season. 

4. You will adopt a similar scale for 
ships which the necessities of tlie service 
may occasionally require you to engage 
for the conveyance of invalids and troops 
to England, instead of the scale esta- 
blished by the orders conveyed in our 
military letter, dated 8th August 1827. 

5. Supplies of the presery^ meats will 
no doubt be sent to the several presiden* 


cies for purchase by the government, or 
by individuals ; when these meats are not 
procurable in sufficient quantities, salt 
provisions of the best quality mua%be sub- 
stituted. 

6. As diis system of victualling includee 
an ample allowance of tea, sugar, and 
lime juice, you will revise the regulations 
established by your government for the 
separate provisions of comforts in which 
those articles are included. 

7. We have found it necessary to de- 
sire that the several articles composing the 
bedding of each aoldJer, or recruit, should 
be marked distinctly in several places with 
the number of tlic recruit on the roster, 
before the bedding is sent on board. 

8. We have likewise desired that rare 
may be taken that the recruits do not give 
away or dispose of their bedding upon 
maching India, but that it may be landed 
with them for their use on their first 
arrival. 

9. We have also arranged that cots, with 
mattrasses and sheets, for the use of the 
sick, shall be supplied in the proportion 
of five fur every hundred men embarked, 
and that a space abreast the after-hatchway 
on the orlop dock shall be set ap.'irt for 
sick births. 

10. You will take similar measures in 
providing for troops and invalids returning 
to England. 

1 1. When great coats are supplied for 
the use of recruits on the soyage, they will 
be placed in the charge of the officer in 
command of tlie troops, to lie issued during 
cold weather for Uic use of the men on 
watch, and tlie convalescent sick, and he 
delivered into store on arrival at their des- 
tination. 'Die great coals so received at 
our several presidencies will be returned, 
as occasion may require, for the use of in- 
valids. 

12. Tlie aiTEngement we have made 
witli respect to diet, renders it unnecessary 
that any portion of the recruits' pay sliould 
be appropriated to the purchase of separate 
supplies of tea and sugar os has been 
hitherto the practice.— The amount of the 
balance of cash due to each recruit on his 
landing in India will therefore be in- 
creased, and we think it necessary to de- 
sire that arrangements may be made for 
appropriating the amount of this balance 
to the purchase of necessaries for the sol- 
dier. 

13. The officer who may have charge of 
tlie recruits will be furnubed with 5s. on 
account of each man under his core for 
refreshments, in cose of touching at an in- 
termediate port, and to be accounted for to 
the town major on arrival at^ their desti- 
nation. He will also be furnished witli a 
statement of the sum remaining due to 
each recruit out of hit ship money, for the 
purpose of enabling you to make tlie n» 
ccssary payment on his account. The sum 
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reimining unspent out of the edvance of 
5 f., will be approprieted in a eimilar man. 
ner. 

14. You will take particular care that no 
portion of the money due to the recruita ia 
given to the men ^emielves. It is our 
desire that the whole may be appropriated 
to the purpose we have specified, under 
the orders of the captains of companies to 
which the recruits may be posted. 

15. This arrangement will enable you 
to reduce to the amount of the advance 
now made for each recruit, and deducted 
from bis pay for tlie provision of necessa- 
ries. 

Scale of VictuttUingfor the Ship's Company 
for a mess of seven men. 

( Beef, 2 pieces, or l(t Ibi. 

For5 days- •-< Flour - (i do. 

(Suet 11 do. 

!I,3S 

Flour G lbs. 

For 1 dav.. Suet 1 da 

Plums 1| do. 

Mustard Ida 

Bisiult 42 da 

for/uays.. sugar (crushed) fi da 

Vinegar .3 pints. 

Ituiii lil do. 

Water at the rate of one gallon per man 
per day. 

Lemon juice at the- latc of a quart per 
man for tlie voyage. 

QuanMtes for each man jter (lay. 


SHIPPING. 


Ilf 


I 


H ; jg 

0 I 0 

13 ^ i 0 
2^1 0 


0 

v 

0 

0 


18^ 

0 

0 


13^ 13^,13^ I3f 

1 I 1 1 1 I 1 

2 ' a I 2 ! 2 
of seven 


il3} 


131^! 0 

1 0 

13il.3f 
^ * 

2 ! 2 


June 27 . Lord Amherst, Thornhill, ftam Cal- 
cutta.— 28> Jeune Laure, Langlols, frtmi Mauri- 
tius and Pondicher^.— aa Pefer JVoetor, Terry, 
from Mauritius and Covelong; and Protector, 
Thomas, ftom Isle of France andCovelaiw.—JulF 
3. H. C. S. London, Smith, from Londou.— 17. 
11.C.S. Caatta Hutuly, Drummond, firom London. 
—19. La OmKtanee, Oolnven, from Havre de 
Grace, Bourbon, and PondichaTy. 


Beef oz. 

Flour ...oz.; 

Suet oz. 

Plums ...oz. 0 I 0 I 4 

Pork oz. 0 13^ ' 0 

Peas qts. 0 I 4 I 0 

Preserv-i^_ , 
ed ineati®*’' 

nice Ib.l 

Biscuit ...oz.j 
Hum . ...gillj 
Sugar ...oz. 

lib. or tea for a mess of seven men 
weekly. 

3 pints of vinegar for ditto ditto. 

^Ib. of mustard for ditto ditto. 

albs, of potatoes per each per day in lieu 
of flour and suet, peas or rice. 

Eoi^-India Hotae, London, 

Nov. 20, 1829. 

His Ezc. the Commander-in-chief ia 
r^uested to issue such subsidiary instruc- 
tiona as may be necessary to carry the 
Toragolng olvbn of the Hon. Court iato 
efiket. 


June 27- Favorite corvette. La Place, for Cal- 
cutta.— 20. Jean Pierre, Duval, for Corli^— 00. 
Lord Amhertt, Thornhill, for Cape and London. 
—July 1. Protector, Thomas, ana Peter IVoeler, 
Terry, both for Calcutta.— 4. General Palmer, 
Tliomas, for London. 

Freight to London (June Ki) £4 to £S per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

JtIRTHS. 

June 8. At Mangalore, the lady of Capt. C. Far- 
ran, Uth N.I., of a daughter. 

9. At Palamcottah. the wife of Mr. Robert Gra- 
ham, of a daughter. 

10. At Samiilcottah, the lady of B. T. GIraud, 
Esq.. If2d N.I., of a daughter. 

21. At DcJg.ium. the lady of Capt. Briggs, of a 
aon. 

29. At Trirhinopoly, the lady of Edw. Jamea, 
Esq., 32d N.I., of a son. 

Ji4/g 1. In Fort St. Gerrgr, the lady of Lieut. 
O’Connell, commissary ol orunance, of a son. 

3. At Bt-'llary, the lady of Capt. Godfrey, deputy 
asaisLqu.mast.gen., of a son. 

4. At Madras, the lady of S. Crawford, Esq., at 
a son (since dead). 


MARRIAGKS. 

June 17 . At Bangalore, Capt Henry Sargent, 
paymaster, Mysore division of the army, to Grao^ 
uughter of the Rev. C. Al. Babington, M.A., 
rector of Peterstown, Herefordshire. ^ 

19. At Masuhpatain, Lieut Macleod. adj |48d 
N.I., to Emma Eliia, third daughter of i-ieut 
Col, Wight, commanding that regiment 
28. At Vepery church, Lieut James White, 29th 
N.I., to Catherine, daughter of the late Capt. Geo. 
Lane, II.M. 09th regt. , ^ 

Lately. At Black Town, Mr. Anthony Thomp- 
son to Anna Victoria, only daughter of Mr. J. £. 
Caban. 


J.<.;4 23. AtPalaveram, rapt. Thomas Walker, 
41.*' reg , . N.I., aged 4fi. This excellent hod 
bet-n in ■ onstant actual employment with his regl-i 
meiit for twenty yean. „ . . v, 

_ At Veiwry, of fever. Jane Marla, daughter 
of Mr. Robert Rhodes, aged eight yean. 

24. At Bangalore, aged ^ Diana, irife of 
Thomas Godf^, Esq., of the brigade of horw 
artillery. An illness, which gaver^ to the pre^ 
tore birth of a child, terminated in one diort 
we^ afterwords her mortal career. 

July 2. At Ootacomund, EllsaMh, daughter of 
the late Colonel Macleod, of St. Kllda. 

5. In Fort SL George. Mary, wife G 

O'Comiell, conmils^ of ordnanoe, aged 33. 

iSonaatf. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL OR- 

ders. 

RBSIUIirr’s SSCORT IK cdtch. 

Bombay Castle, 38, 1830.— The 

hon. the Governor in council bos beea 
pleased, by a resolution in die politica 
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^partment, to direct that the lituation of 
the officer eommauding the ReeidonU* 
j^iaoert in Culch be aboluhed.. 

coijokbu and ukut.-colonsls. 

Bombay Castle, May 29, 1830.— The 
bon. the Governor in council is pleased to 
direct that the following extracu of dis- 
patches in the military department from 
the hon. the Court of Directors, dated .Ith 
Aug. 1829, be published in general orders. 

[A memorial ftom Lieut. CoL Commandant 
Hasman is submitted soliciting that he may not 
he superseded in the staff on the arrival of a senior 
officer ftom En^aniL] 

IVitb reference to the case of Lieut. - 
colonel Hessman, we consider it to be 
condstent with the spirit of former orders, 
and we accordingly direct that a colonel 
or lieut.-coloiicl commandant once ap. 
pointed to the general staff shall not be 
removable by the arrival of a senior ofii. 
cer from Europe, unless such senior hold 
the rank of major or lieut-gencral, or 
shall have been expressly nominated by us 
for the Indian staff. 

36. In reference to the question which 
has been raised as to the liability of colo. 
nels and licut.-colonels commandant to be 
detained in India on regimental duly, we 
have to inform you, that although officers 
of that rank arc, by act of purlianricnt, 
permitted to be absent from their respec- 
tive presidencies more than five years 
without forfeiting their commissions, yet 
that colonels and lieuL* colonels comman- 
dant are liable to be ordered by us to 
tetum to the performance of tlieir regimen- 
tal duties, whenever we may think proper 
to direct them to do so, and consequently 
are liable, when in India, to be detained 
by our several Indian governments for the 
same purpose. 

MEDICAL All]lANGFME>TS. 

Bombay Castle, May .31, 1830. — Tiie 
hon. tte Governor in council is pleased (o 
direct that the following arrangements be 
mode In the medical department. 

The surgeon of the artillery at Ahmed, 
nuggar to have medical charge of the staff 
ana of the engineer institution at that 
station, for the performance of which du- 
ties he is to receive an allowance of rupees 
lOO per mensem, in addition to his present 
allowances. 

The surgeon of the European regiment 
at Deesa to be also staff surgeon of tliat 
station, with an allowance of rupees 30 

^^The civil surgeon at Sholapoor to have 
medical ebarj^ of the suff and also of 
military details, and to draw a civil allow- 
ance of rupees 150, and rupees 150 me- 
dical allowance with (he military pay and 
allowance of his rank, and the regulated 
palankeen allowance. 

The surgeons to the residencies of Sat- 
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tarah and Bhooj, to have medical cbaif(e of 
the staff, of military details^ and to perlbim 
such other military duties at their respec- 
tive stations as may ftom time to time be 
deemed expedient, drawing ffom the 
military department the pay and allow- 
ance of their rank. 

The deputy medical store keeper at 
Poona to be also staff surgeon at that 
station, with the^ffillowanoe at present 
granted for this duty ; and to this situa- 
tion a surgeon only shall in future be 
eligible. 

The Governor in council is further 
pleased to resolve, that to the civil stations 
of Sliolapoor, Poonah, Ahmednugger, 
and Ahmcdabad, cither surgeons or assist- 
ant surgeons shidl in future be eligible at 
tlie pleasure of government, but to the 
other civil stations assistant surgeons only 
will be appointed, as at present. 

LOCK lIOsriTALS. 

Bombay Castlf, June S, 1 8.30.->-‘l‘he 
hon. the Governor in council has been 
pleased to direct that the Lock Hospital at 
Malligaum be abolished, and that the es- 
tablibliiuent be transferred to Sliolapoor. 

June SO . — The lion, the Governor in 
council is pleased to direct that the Lock 
Hospital at Daroda be abolished ft-um the 
Isl proximo. 

BATTA ALLOWAKCKS. 

Bombay Castle, June 7, 1830/.»Tlie 
hon. the Governor in council is pleased to 
direct that full batta bhail cease from the 
Ibt of August to the corps at the frontier 
permanent cantonment of Deesa and Phuoj, 
with the exception of the European com- 
missioned officers, who will continue to 
draw the same allowances they do at pie- 
sent at these stations. 

7tli. Tent and store lascarc, arti6cerh, 
dooly bearers, cavalry horse keepers, per- 
sons belonging to tlie pay or coromisMriat 
department, and public servants and ful- 
iowers of all descriptions, are, from the 
same date, to cease drawing batta exc^t 
when actually marching, unless peculiar 
circumstances lead government to aanction 
their drawing tliat allowance. 

MAJOa DICKINSON. 

Bombay Castle, June 10, 1830— Major 
Dickinson having delivered over charge of 
the commissariat, it becomes incumbent 
upon government to express its entire satis- 
faction with tlie manner in which tliis able 
and honorable officer has discharged the 
duties of the high and responsible office in 
which he was appointed to act during the 
absence of Lieut.- colonel Frederick, com- 
missary.general, employed in n connniHion 
of finance at Calcutta. 

Cireumitancea have recently led to a 
complete revision and reform of many 
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brandin of the oommiiiariat department, 
and in carrying theae into execution Majw 
Dickinmn has displayed an assiduity, 
knowledge, and anxious seal Tor the public 
interests, that entitle him to the highest 
approbation of government. 

Major Dickinson has represented in his 
reports, bis obligation to several officers of 
the commissariat by whom he has been 
materially aided. SutOi may be assured 
the efforts they have made and are making, 
to carry reforms into execution, will be 
justly appreciated. Captain Reynolds, 
first assistant commissary-general, who 
unites seal with experience and minute 
knowledge of the duties of his department, 
has particularly merited the notice and 
approbation of government. 

EXECUTIVE ENOINEBES. 

Bombay Cast/e, June *24, 1830.^ The 
hon. the Governor in council has been 
pleased to direct, that the appointment of 
Executive Engineers to the following sta. 
tions be discontinued, as well as their 
establishments, uzz.— Northern Concan ; 
Southern Concan ; Ahmcdahad, Koirn, 
and Hurrolc ; Surat and firoacli ; Baroda ; 
Sholspoor; Malligaum. 

The public buildings at the above places, 
with the exception of those at Ahmedabad, 
are to be made over to the commanding 
officer of the station, who will direct the 
line or regimental staff to take charge of 
them. 

In future, all annual and special repairs 
under two thousand rupees, not lequiring 
science, are to he executed by contract, 
under the orders of the commanding offi. 
cer, or when that cannot be eflected, under 
the superintendence of some staff or regi- 
mental officer of the station. The officer 
thus selected is to be furnished with 
labourers, materials, and workmen, by 
indent on the commissariat ; his indents, as 
well ns the charges made, being counter- 
signed by the commanding officer, who is 
to he held responsible that such works be 
duly executed, the same being moreover 
annually inspected and reported upon by 
the inspecting engineer of the division. 

When the commanding officer of the 
station shall be of opinion that the nature 
or extent of the work called for, be such 
as to require the attendance of an engineer 
officer, he is to signify tlie same to the com- 
manding officer of the division, who will 
submit the case to tlie decision of govern, 
ment. 

OFFXCXas IM THE KAGPOBB BEaVICE. 

Bombay Cattle, June 28, 1 8.30. — In 
conformity with instructions received from 
tlie Supreme Government in the Political 
DejiartmeiU, the Hon. tlie Governor in 
^unril is pleased to direct that the Bri- 
tish officers of the Bombay establishment. 

Jour. N.S. VoL.S. No. 12. 
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now in the aervice of hia liigliness the 
Rajoli of Nagpore, be withdrawn from 
that service on the Ist proximo, and placed 
at the disposal of his Exc. the Comman- 
der-in-cliief. 


CIVIL SERVICE 

Minnies uf Council, May 25, 1830.— 
The uiidermentiuncd junior civil servants 
have attained a proficiency in the Hiodoo- 
stanee languages which entitles them to 
official employment. 

Mr. O. A. E. Campbell. 

Mr. Arch. A. N. Campbell. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

June 89. The Rev. Arch. Campbell, M.A.. to 
be chaplain at station of Sholapoor. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Uombay Castle, Map 22, 1830.— Lieut. F. N. 
\aillant, r4tli N.I., to be line adjuunt at BhooJ 
from date of departure of Brigade Major Crawley, 
from Cutch, to Join troops serving in northem 
district& of Guserat. 

l.ieul. Col. Predcnck, who was deputed on spe* 
clai dut> to Calcutta, directed on Ist June to re- 
sume lus appointment as commissary general 

Major Dickinson, acting commissary eeneral, 
directed from Ibt June to resume charge oT his du- 
ties as mspcctlng engineer of presidency and Con- 
can. 

Cnpt, Pouget directed to resume hit appoint- 
ment of inspccUiig engineer for Guserat and Kat- 
tywar. 

Lieut. H. Fawcett, 1st L.C., app. to command 
Guicawar contingent sutioned at Deesa. 

Map 25.— Lieut. W. Long to art as aiL to 8th 
N.I., from 4th May, until Lieut. A. McLean re- 
joins from leave; and Ens. F. Crlstall to act as qu. 
mast, from 3d April, during absence of Lieut. W. 
Mancsty on sick cert.; as temporary arrangements. 

Cadet of Engineers Oeo. Dick admitted on estab. 
and prom, to 2a-lieut. 

Cadet of Infantry Henry Cracioft admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Map SC —Mr. Z. Maxwell admitted on estab. os 
an assist, surgeon. 

Ei.s. T. M. Dicklmon, B4th N.I.. to be oid-da- 
(Oinp to Commander-ln-diief. 

Lieut. W. B. Hamilton, Ist L.C., to be old-ds- 
comp to Hon. the Governor. 

Map 2&— Supemum. Eos. T.Minater, lltfa N.I.. 
admitted on effective strength of rggt, v. Ropar 
dec., 2UUi May 1880. 

Supemum. Ekia. C. W. Maude, 18th N.I., ad- 
mitted on effective strength of v. McCuUeck 
dec., S8th May 1030. 

Supemum. Ens. W. G. McHaffle, 24th N.I., ad- 
mittra on effective strength of regt., v. Ndson 
dec., 14th May 1830. 

Capt. H. G. Robeits, 13th N.!., to have charge 
of irregular hone employed in Cutdi, his situa- 
tion of commanding the resldenPs escort heii^ 
abiiluhed. 

Map 31.— Su tg. W. Dalgalins to be dvll siugeoB 
at Sholspoor. 

June 1. Lieut. A. F. Bartlett, 26th N.I. to octal 
paymaster to Bombay troops serving in Southern 
Marhatta country, and to reside at Belgaum. 

Surg. W. Dalgaims to act for Assist.SuTg. W. 
Jeafoeson as superintendent of the Ophthalmic 
Instituuon at Bombay, during absence of latter i 
and AsslsUSurg. J. Fortnom, of hone artUlary. 
(2 E) 
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to act for Surg. Dalgairni bb civil surgeon at 
Sholapoor. 

June Si—Sunemuni. Licut. W. Kdwflrds. 5th 
N.I., admitted on eflbctive strength of regt, v. 
SiMvcn invalided. 

Sen. Assist, ^urg. A. Tawse to be surgeon. 
Dowe retired 21st Jan ld29. t 

Jufie 5.— Cadet of E^ngincers fi. IT. Dickinson 
admitted on estab., and itronf. to2ddifui. 

Ju»e 7.— Capt. C. \Va»ldington, nciing rivil en- 
gineer at presidenry, confirmed in that appuint- 
meuL 

Capt. T. B. Jervis to be superiiiU'nding en- 
gineer at president^. 

Lieut. G. H. Diikinson and Geo. Dirk directed 
to join Engineer Institution at Ahineiiiiugger. 

June n— .Id L.C. I.iciit. G. G. Malet to be adj.. 
V. Walter resigned ; date 1st May IICH). 

Ju»e 14.— Cadets of Artillery T. C. Townall 
and 1 1 . A. Pruen admitted on cstab.. and prom, to 
2d>lieut. 

Cadet of Eiigincera Jos. Vincent admitted on 
estab., ond prom, to 2d-1ieut. 

* Cadet of Infantry E. M. Milne admitted on 
estab., and prom, to msign. 

June l.'i.— Capt. T. D. Jervis to art as iiispcrting 
engineer in Gii/erat, during abseni'e or ('apt. 
Pouget on sirk cert. 

Capt. ('■ Woddingtnn to art for Capt. Jcri .s as 
Superintending Engineer at presidemy. 

June If). Assist.*^urg. James Miiit.iv .‘i)tp. to 
succcetl feuig. Ttt*se ns civil surgecn at Dhidia, 
butdlrectetl to rontinuc for present with lion, 
the Governor. 

Assist, hiirg. Rotlrey Elliot app. to .irt for Mr 
Murr.'iyat Dliolia. 

June ari.— Lieut. W. Van-siv ronfinned in .ipp. 
of qu.mast. and interp. toliih N.I. 

Surg. W. Carsuirs to 1 k' stall snrgion at Poona 
ftom 1st June. 


JlsePned m dw/.v, /roiM Eioa/m'.— I leiit. M. A. 
Wroughton, .id NM.— Lienl. F. Kennett, 2I«t 

N.I.— Lieut. 1. Mrlght, .Ki \,1.-Liu.i. C<1. 1 
Burford, 24th N.I.— Surg. D. C. Dtll.— Capt. I* 
Hunter, Ist L.C.— Capt. J. 1\orthj, UitliN.l. 


Fuiu.orGHs 

To Eurapr.— May 23. Cnpl. A. T. Reid, 12th 
N.I., on private affairs.— June ID. Lic'iir. I 
Woore, lltn Bengal \.I., for hc.ilth.— 14 Lien.. 
II. B. Campbell, Ul Or. N.]., hir health. —( ap' 
II. C. handys, 2iJ(h Bengal N.I., foi health. 

To CAlwa.— -May 2R. Cornet M. R Datin I, 'd 
L.C., for twelve moil. hs. for hi.nllli. 

To Sea — .luiicS. f.ipt J. Camphell, 41sf Ma- 
dres N.I., for six nionths, for health — 3M. Assirt. 
.Surg. J. Blark, l.lih N.I., for si\ months, for 
herlth. 


ArrivaU. 

June 1.1. Cavmduh Bmiiiirk, Taylor, from Cal- 
cutta.— 14. H.C.>. OrtifU, Isaarke, fioin London 
and ht. Helena.— Id. Gan/rrt, Ardlie, from I.on- 
don and Cane.— I R. Cttlmthm, Wilson, from Port 
Glasgow.— 17. Hcffut Getn , Wilson, from 
Lonoim. 

Dfpttrfuien. 

JuIjfS. SesMdfs, Yates, for China.— (i. OtheVn, 
Thompson, fur Liverpool; UintloMtan, Carter, 
for ditto; and C'irfaasian, Doulhwaite, for Lon- 
don.— 18. H.C.S. Abfrcnitttbte Rubuiunn, Inner, for 
China ; UanteU, Cotgrave, for London ; and 
Fanny, Currie, for Madras and Calcutta. 


F/eljfAf to LoNtfim (June 10 ) — £ 1. per ton. 


HIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. , 

Apn{22. At Mocha, the lady of Ca^ J. Wor- 
thy, of a Bon. - . 

May R. Vt Anlcngo, the wife of Mr. T. A. 
Philipps, superiiitendeii of pulue at Anjengo, of 
A son. 

2.‘l. At BomlMiy. the wife of Mr. 0. Scales, me- 
dical boanl ofliie, of a daughter. 

Atllombay, thttii^yof Llcut.il. N. Ram- 
say. of a daughter. ^ 

JuiieO. At Maaagon, the lady of Licut. Hough- 
ton, N.I., of a daughter. 

10. At Poona, the lady of Capt. Forbes, super- 
intendent of iMaars P. 1). \ , of a daughter. 

21. At Deesa, tlie lady of J. Hobson, Esq., Eu- 
ropean regt.. of a mni. 

20. At OomlMy. tlie lady of Lieut. Chambers. 
13th X.I., of a daughter. 

Julyi. At Ahmetlababad, the lady of John Vi- 
Iiart, Esq, civil service, of u sun. 


MAniiiAr.Rs. 

Man'tt 1. At Bagdad, A. J. Monlcfiore, Esq., 
Mvil surgeon, to Julia Harriet, fourth d.uighter 
of John G. Nicolls, Esq., of .It^ulset’, Surrey. 

Jmmc il. \t Ahmednugger, Lieut. Thos. Clea- 
thei, regt. of .irtillerv, to Mary Elizabctli, fourth 
daughter of George ingik, Esq., of Kiiigsinilh, 
Inverncssshire 

Jii/v JO. At Poonah, Licut. and Adi. G. A. Gor. 
dull, il.M. (ith legt.. to Charlotte Fanny, only 
d.ui,;litir ol ( apt. Ilr.iy, H.M. l.'lth regl. 


nKATJIS. 

Mer, S.H M HombriN, afrer a few days illness, 
1 hoh. II I'liitdier, Esq., M 1). 

- At PiM»ii.ili, W.T. Hopir, Esq., Hth jegl, 
N.I., son ol 1 . 11. r. Roller, I' so , of Plas-Teg, 
Flintshiir 

Jffin' II. Oh Nurd the II. ( , ship Chvr, up the 
Piis!.m(.i>lf. 'riioiii.’s W illi.uh PritrlUT, miilhhip- 
m.'ii. aged 17, m'i'oiuI mu, of'l'lios. PtiUher, Eni., 
of lhailton, lu.ir Hover. 

i‘>. At iiiigHiiiii, Mr. Wni. Benton, aged 28. 

21. At llingolee, .Samuel Bums, Esq., for 
meiiy krapuiin In H.M. .Will rn^*. and lute asii- 
permtendciU of |iolice ID 11.11. the Ni»m'ii«rv irc. 


iTridoii. 

ni-ATH 

Jw/tc IR .\t Colombo, Anna Sua nij, wif 
Mr John I>e WolfT, ag^ .<8. 


iintang. 

ninrii. 

May 15 The ladv of J. Padday', Esq., of a son. 


DLATIIS. 

July 1. At Bel Retiro. Mrs. Harriet Fullerton, 
lady of the Hon. R. Fidlerton, Esq. 

4. Mr. Win. Howard, late thief mate of the 


rtngaporr. 

MKTir. 

W«« t'.'i. 7 he Indy of Lieut. R. N. Campbell* 
4lb Madias .\ I., r.-.nl'inment adjutnut, iomndMj»- 
iiatoilirsr, An., ol a daiiKlUrr. 
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PllESExNT DlSTlllBUTIOX OE THE JNDIAX AIIMV. 


CoMMANTtERS-IH< Ctll > K : 

Benfpil — llihRxc. (jen. the Right Hon. Rarl of Ddlhoiwie, fl.C.B.. &c. 
JHadroM — Ilia Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir G T.W'iilker, U.C.B., Jec. 
JiombaM|rHis. Exc. Lieut. Ce». Sir Thua. S. Berkwith, K.C.B. 


B r. NG ESTA B 1 .1 SH M EN T. 


KINu’b TRoars. 


Regta. StatioiM. 

1 1 til Lt. Drags. Chw iipure. 

Kitli do Meerut. 

;)d I'out Bliaiigulpore. 

]:uli do Diiiupure. 

I-lih do Burhnmpurc. 

I Gill do Fort Williuiii. 

SIst do Meerut. 

liKlh do CJhazeepore. 

^•Itl) do Cuwiipore. 

-•15tli do Moil] mein 

4Utii do Fort Williiiin. 


(•0,MI*AN\\ riiooi*'*. 


I si Lt. Cat. Muttra. 

•Ji\ do Kurnaul, 

:id do Siiltanpure . UeiiHrvs^ 

4tli do Meerut. 

6th do. Kurnaul. 

6'tli do Cawnpore. 

7th do Keitah 

81 h do Nuaseerahad. 

«ih do Neemuch. 

loth do Mhotv, 

Europ.Uegt. 

1st Nat. inf. Delhi. 

t!d do Diniipore. 

8d do Niisseeraliail. 

4th do Sooltaiipore ( Uiidv). 

5th do Nussecrabiid. 

Mh do 

7tli do Midnaporu. 

8th do Dellii 

Bth do Neeiniieli. 

10th do Kuriiuiil. 

11th do Barrack poie 

12th do Luck mm. 

Illth do Keitah. 

Hth do Luodhiana. 

1 6th do Bareilly. 

16tb do S.iugor. 

17th do Futtygluir. 

18th do Jubbulporc. 

19th do Hansi. 

20th do Seetapore. 

21st do Nusseerabod. 

22d do Keitah. 

2.Sd do Loodianah. 

24th do Cawnpore. 

26th do Jumaulpore. 


Regis. Stntioiif. 

2iith N.it. liif. Nusseernbiul. [bad- 

'^7 h do Gurrawairaaiid Hussiiiga- 

‘J8th do \lhiliahad and Juanporo. 

th do Meerut. ^ 

:U)th do Mirzaporc. 

wlbt do Si'cruiu. 

:i2d do. Meerut. 

:ttkl do Cawnpore. 

.ilih do Barrackporc. 

:i.5th do B.irrackpoie. 

:'>{>ih do. ..... Allygiiur. 

rlTth do Kiirnuiil. 

*>Kth do Barrackpoie. 

:)i»:h do Agra. 

‘K'lh do Mhow. 

•list do Neemuch. 

‘I2d ilo. Neeiiuitli. 

•lild do Buriackpoie. 

dlth do Caw ni>o»e. 

•l.Tili ilo Neemuch. 

•loth i!o Muttra. 

47th do CuUnck. 

•iMth do .UlahaLiul. 

{‘•Ill do I.uckuow’. 

50lh do Gorruckpore. 

.list do Mynpoorie. 

ijd do Pertaubgiirh (Oude). 

do Bai lack pure. 

j4ili dll Benares. 

5.7t!i do Benares. 

.iGth do ...... Saugor. 

57th do Mhow. 

.'iKdi do Aliiioiah uiid Muradabad. 

'lyih do Benares. 

di' h do Bareilly. 

(,1s.. do Sluijehaiipore and Etuwali. 

G2d do Deiiii. 

d id do Berhainpore. 

Olih do Dacca. 

65ih do Agra. 

(iGih do Arracun. 

67lh do Mbow. 

6Slh do Dinapore. 

69lh do Muiira. 

70th do Buitool. 

“^Ist do Satigor. 

72d do Mullye. 

73d do Banda. 

74th do Chittagong. _ , ^ ^ 

Artillery Dum Dum (Hd. Q,u.) 

Engineers Fort William (Hd. Qtt.) 


N.B. The haW-battastatJOM we BartaeUpore, Dlnapoi^ Bsrhiispore, and Dum-Dum. 
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Present Vistribuiwn of the Indian Army, 


[Dig. 


MADRAS 
kino’s TROOn. 


- Regti. SUtloni. 

13thLt.Orags. Bangalore. 

1st Foot (2(1) Bangalore. 

26tfa do Fort St. George. 

41st do Arnee. 

46th do Secunderabad. 

48th do Bcllary. 

54th do Cannanorc. 

.55th do Expected from C.G. Hope. 

57th do Expected from N. S. Wales. 

62(1 do On passage from England. 

89Lh do Trichinopoly. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


RegtH. Stations. 

16th Nat. Inf. Jaulnah. 

17th do Cannanorc. 

18th do Darwar. 

19th do Tenasserim. 

20th do Quilon. 

21 Bt do Kulladghee. 

22d do Saluincottah. 

2Sd do Pnlaveram. 

24th do Ilurryhur. 

25th do Prince of Wales' Island. 

26th do Trichinopoly. 

27th do Bellary. 

28th do Jaiilnah. 


company’s troops. 
1st Lt. Cav. Kulladghee. 

2d do Jaulnah. 

.'Id do Nagpoor. 

4th do Trichinopoly. 

5th do Secunderabad. 


29th do Palaveram. 

30th do Masulipatam. 

31st do Jaulnah. 

32(1 do Trichinopoly. 

.3.3d do Bangalore. 

34tli do Chicacole. 

.35th do Prince of Wales' Island. 


6th do 

Arcot, 

36th do. ... 

.. Bangalore. 

7th do 

Bangalore. 

.37th do. ... 

.. Nagpoor. 

8th do 

Arcot. 

38th do. ... 

.. Berhamporc, 

Europ.Regt. 
1st NauTnf. 

Trichinopoly. 

39th do. ... 
40th do. ... 

.. Bangalore. 

.. Trichinopoly. 

2d do 

Palaveram. 

41st do. ... 

,, Nagpoor. 

3H do 

Pallamcottah. 

42d do. ... 

.. Gooty. 

4th do 

Palaveram. 

43(1 do. ... 

.. Secunderabad. 

5th do 

Bellary. 

44th do. ... 

.. Cannanorc. 

6tli do 

Quilon. 

4.5th do. ... 

Kolapoor. 

7th do 

Nagpoor. 

46th do. ... 

.. Palaveram. 

8th do 

Secunderabad. 

47th do, ... 

.. Nagpewr. 

9ih do 

St, Thomas's Mount. 

48th do. ... 

.. Vellore. 

10th do 

Vellore, 

49th do. ... 

.. Masulipatam 

llth do 

Bellary. 

50lli do. ... 

Belgauin. 

12th do 

Vizianagruni. 

5lst do. ... 

.. Quilon. 

1.3th do 

Cuddapah. 

52d do. ... 

.. Secunderabad. [Qu>; 

14th do 

Mangalore. 

Artillery ... 

.. St. Thomas's Mount ( Hd. 

15th do 

Bangalore. 

Engineers 

. . Fort St. George ( Ild. Qu.) 


BOMBAY ESTABLISHMENT. 
king’s troops. full Nat. Inf. Sholapore. 


4thLt.Drags. Kirkee. Mnlligauin. 

2d Foot Poonah. Poonah. 

6th do Poonah. 12th do Surat. 

20th do Bombay. Lltli do Poonah. 

40th do Bombay. 14th do Vingorla. 

___ 1 5th do Rajcotc. 

16th do, Baroda. 

COMPANY s TROOPS. 17th Jo Asiecrghiir. 

lat Lt Car, Sholapore. IBth do Assecrglnir. 

2d do. ...... Rajeote. 1 9th do Bombay. 

Sd do. Deesa. 20th do Hursole. 

Europ.Regt. 21st do Deesa. 

1st Nat. Inf. Bombay. 22d do Bhooj. 

2d do. Bombay. 2.3d do Baroda. 

3d do Surat. 24th do Bhooj. 

4th do Dapoolee. 25th do Hursole. 

3th do. Sholapore. 26th do Sattara. 

6th do Malligaum. Artillery Matoonga (Hd. Qu.) 

*^61 do Baroda. Engineers Bombay (Hd. Qu.) 

bth do Ahmednuggur. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


BEJnOllE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
EAST-INIAA COMPAKy. 

(ConliHiicd from. 172.) 


March IS.m 

IT. S. Davidson^ Eaq. examined. Wit- 
ness is a British subject, who settled at 
Canton as a mercliant in 1811, and quitted 
it in 1822, He resided there as a natu- 
ralized Portuguese subject. When he tib- 
tained the letters of iiaturalizution, he ap. 
plied to the Court of Directors for leave 
to proceed to China in one of their ships, 
and was refused. No attempt, however, 
was made to prevent his residence at Can. 
ton, though he never appeared there as a 
Portugup'iC subject. The firm of bu- 
siness witness joined was Baring and Co. 
(Mr. George Baring), subsequently W". S. 
Davidson and Co. Two of the firm, Mr. 
Molony and Mr Rohnits, when witness 
joined it, were Company’s servants. The 
firm were agents for India produce, chiefly 
opium and cotton. The profits of the 
opium agency belonged exclusively to the 
witness, those of tlie cotton to tlie other 
partners. By the direction of the court 
in England, Company’s servants were 
afterwards interdicted from connexions 
with houses of <igcncy. 

During witness’s residence at Canton, 
besides the English factory, the Ame- 
ricans had a consul, and the Dutch a fac- 
tory. The Spaniards hud also a factory 
and a factor, but he resided at Mtscao as 
agent for the Uoyal Philippine Company. 
There were consuls for other nations, but 
they were nominal ones, without business. 
Mr. Dent, the present head of the Arm 
witness left in 1822, was the Sardinian 
consul. Mr. Magniac was the Prussian 
consul. 

Witness traded on his own account, as 
well as acting as agent. The opium trade 
was managed very simply. The ship lay 
at Whampoa; the purchasers paid the 
money in Canton, and received an order 
on the ship. The purchasers proceeded 
Blither, generally at night, broke open the 
chests, put the opium into bags, and took 
it away in boats. It was generally lie- 
lieved that there was a previous under- 
standing with the Mandarins, who, upon 
receipt of a certain sum for each chest, 

i 'ave orders that they should not be mo- 
ested. It was notorious to all, witness 
doubts not io the Foo-yuen and Hoppo, 
that the ships had opium on board. The 
custom-house authorities appointed bcMts 
to watch them, but witness never knew 
any interruption to, or difficulty in the 
smuggling of the opium from them, ex- 
cept when the demands of llie Mandarins 
were so high it was not possible to sell the 


opiunn. Every ship bringing opium, 
brings some other articles, which are en- 
tered as the cargo. Witness was once 
plagued about a ship that lay at Whampoa 
unusually long, above a year. Witness 
fears suinc of the hong have dealt in 
opium ; he knew one, not now a member 
of Ute hong, who was too re{.dy to deal in 
it. Witness believes that money is paid 
to obtain the privileges of the hong ; few 
things cannot be obtained in China by 
pn>ing. 

'I'lip rate of commission, in witness’s 
time, w.'is reduced. On cotton and on tea 
It was never below three per cent. ; on 
opium it was five, and afterwards three 
per cent. Many parties in China did bu- 
siness on niiicli smaller commissions. Wit- 
ness WAS in a constant sea of trouble on 
account of ihc opium -agency, owing to 
the exactions of the Mandarins; and even 
after tlie purchasers had paid the money and 
got their oidcrs, witness was often obliged 
to refund, because tliey could not make 
their arrangements with the Mandarins; 
and in some instances they wanted witness 
to indemiiiry them for the proflts» they 
might have got ' Since the ships have been 
removed from Whampoa to Lintin, outside 
the river, the anxiety is vastly lessened : 
in the one case, they were liable to seizure 
any day ; in the other case, they lie n a 
spot where they can defend themselves. 
Witness has beard of other articles of im- 
port being smuggled besides opium ; but 
lie smuggled none. In exports, be smug- 
gled very largely of silver, which was 
prohibited. His rule was to smuggle 
only prohibited articles, not those upon 
which a direct duty was laid. The iium- 
b.-r cl chests of opium imported (annually) 
v.%ried ; it was about 6,000 or 7,000 chests, 
of two maunda each. The sale price va- 
ried from J,200 to 2,400 dollars. The 
trade has since increased to 13,000 and 
14,000 chests, worth from two to three 
millions sterling. Witness never applied 
for leave to export silver. Tlie respon- 
sibility attaching to witness, as an opium- 
agent, was one which, in a pecuniary 
point of view, could not be valued. Per- 
sonally, every man who resides in China 
runs a great risk. The government knew 
full well that a ship with opium was at 
Whampoa to witness’s consignment, and 
might have imprisoned him any day, and 
said, till you pay 100,000 tales, you 
shall not be released." Diat did not bap. 
pen during his residence; probably never. 
Tlic risk in smuggling silver was only the 
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seizure of the silver, with which they are 
always satisfied, 'fhe seizures have been 
few. The loss fell upon the party for 
whom it was a remittance. The risk could 
not 1)0 a matter of insurance. Chinese, 
of whom the silver was bought, have un- 
dertaken to put it on board. Witness has 
foolishly sold opium on credit, and has 
made bad dubts in such cases ; the buyers 
of opium are the greatest rogues in the 
country. The purchasers of opium some- 
times cndeavmir to evade paying the Man- 
' dariiis, but generally, it is the surest way 
to pay them first the full fee, which is aii 
established one (except nt times), but 
constantly liable to ^.sriation. Tiie j\laii- 
darin boats are g»*iierally present, but le- 
tirc on receiving inteliigeiiee fiuin their 
chiefs, and permit the ujiiiiiii to he landed. 
Witness has known of C'liincsu opium 
bouts overpowering all foice, where the 
f]u.iiUity was large, .'iiid worth killing and 
wounding men. Of such occurrences, no 
notice is tikeii by the'guverriincnt. 

Witness h.is seldom dealt w-itli outside 
nurchants ; he has often found diniculties 
with both descri|)tions — tliev have refused 
to pay. The facility of dniiig business in 
the port of Canton is greater than lu uiiy 
other country. 

W'itness has *-ciittea to Ni w Soiitli Wales 
on coinimviion. When lie knew of the 
ship coining, lie purchased by previous 
contract ; wlien a vessel cjiiie sii(i<teiil>, he 
was obliged to buy nt tlie moment. The 
former is prelerable. Tlie t'oiupanv, by 
having a regular demand, hiiv their leas .it 
gieat ndvantiige, in cuiiipanson widi a 
stranger, who goes into tlie inaiket wiili 
only a shoit rime to |JUieli.isv his < iigo in. 
If witness purchased as largely, ami weie 
equally active and iiitcdligenl as the Com- 
pany’s factors^, he should have equal fa- 
cilities. 'J'lieir principal advantage aii-ves 
from the extent of tlieir trade .SiippoMug 
them to continue to tiade, then, and the 
trade to l>e thrown open to olliei ling'ish- 
men, wuh liberty to -tettie at Canton, wit- 
ness foresees many diiliciiUies dial may 
.-irise ; individuals would conduct them- 
selves so it regularly, that they v\oiihl 
quickly become enibroded willi the C'hi- 
tit*sc. During witness’s residence' at Can- 
ton, individuals knew better diaii to come 
into collision vviili the govcrninciit , but 
they hud many grievances. 'I'he modes of 
applying for redress, tHlieu by other par- 
ties, were by forcing a way through the 
city gale to the viceroy's palace, in a liocly, 
with a letter, suiting the giK vcnces ; and 
when tiny succeeded, as they frequently 
<lid, the parties llieie wcie very gl.id to 
take the Irlter, to gel rid of them. The 
Company’s servants have the privilege, and 
a very great one it is, of conmiiiniraling 
with tlie Canton goieniini.iit in ('hine»e. 
Wiinest adiiidcrl to per-auisconiiccud with 
life couiiliy traders , hut on one ol the 


most spirited occasions, the party was 
headed by a Company’s servant (tlie Hon. 
Mr. I.indsay), not as such, but as an 
Englishman. Greater facili^es for trade 
were given at the end tliaii at the com- 
mcnceincnt of witness’s reaidence. The 
cause of those greater facilities, which be- 
nefited all other foreigners, was privileges 
obtained by the exertions of the Company’s 
Select Committee. Witness rcmcinhcrs 
only one stoppage of trade, in the case of 
the Aiuericun sailor; but the Cliiiiese 
would very soon (if the trade were open) 
depiive iis of all our privileges, and the 
trade would consciiucntly be carried on to 
the greatest disudvantage, the ).iarlius in- 
terested would be dissatisfieil, and would 
niiscoiuiuct themselves in (he end from 
cruel irritation. Witness had a large stake, 
which made him cuiitiuii<<. I^oti^hly, if 
(he trade were open, the agency would iii- 
creuic, and be woitli every one’s attention. 
There are now a great many in China who 
have l.irger Stakes than in witness’s time. 
He never knew the Ameiicans come into 
cutlisioii wi'li the uirhuMlies, except in 
the instance ini.nt!oncd. He recollects 
(wo iiistmccs of ciillisioii on the part ot 
the i.iigleh; one was a itsislaiicv, in iKld, 
to an attempt to iii.i'kc the hong uionupoly 
tiioic (lose and iiijiuions to tlie English 
bade, whcichy the si niormcrchimts woulil 
have had [lower to contiol the junior, to 
(iv puces, wlieiei.v teas would have hc>cn 
enhanced. The Company resisted, hy 
sttq>|)ing the Hade two months. The other 
inteiiiiptmii w.is the affair of the TojHttc 
fiig.ite, when the Chinese slopped the 
ti.ide*. King’s ships, though better dis- 
eipiined (haii the loiintry tradei-s, eaiise 
disiin bailee, hec.iusc the latter lake blows; 
but king’s diips will submit to no insults, 
and tliere'ore so long us they lu China, 
111 the present slate ol tli ^ they iiuist 
eiiibroil the tiade . it is quile impossible 
(or any shi|> to he in China, J in con- 
tact With the Chinese, wltlimil being in- 
sulted sooner or later. IVrsons belonging 
to I'ompany’s sinps have often leceived 
peisoiiai insults. .Su|iposiug the trade were 
ojwiied, and tlie Company evisled, tliuligll 
without exclusive privileges, ;nid suppos- 
ing a consul with u cuimcil on the [sirt of 
the crown, with power to regulate the con- 
duct of any Kiiglishinan visiting Caiitoiii 
unless sonic judicious and energetic di- 
ploniaiic urrungeineuts preceded such a 
change, the Diitish trade would not exist 
at Caiilaii two seasons without the most 
violent and sciiuus interruption- The 
Coiiipaiiy, by possessing the iieo-fold cha- 
racter of iiicrchaiitb and a great controlling 
power, can tcinpurizu ; but government 
agents would stickle for Uic honour of our 
guveniinent, and not recede from ther 
first licniands. An union of llie Eure 
pcatis to obtain redress of grievance', 
which has suicccded in petty voseb, it 
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tempted in 1814, when the Company made 
their grand stand, would be as futile as to 
liold up one's hand to extinguish a great 
fire. The Chinese are extremely desirous 
of trade, but in their own way. It is the 
regulations of government that arc hostile. 
Tiie difficulties witness anticipates, would 
arise not only from the irregularities on 
the part of traders, but fnim the derided 
disposition of the Chinese authorities to 
encroach. The stoppage of the trade would 
be an important grievance to Cliina ; it 
woulil rum those engaged iu it (^who are 
very numerous) at the moment. Hut t)ic 
governinent and the (r.ulmg people aie so 
very distinct, that it is imposMhle to sup- 
pose one motive actuating both. Tlje ma- 
gistrates and government officers gain very 
much by the trade ; an iiiterniptiun would 
be against tlieir interest, as well ns against 
the interests of the English residing there ; 
yet the king’s representatives not being 
able to temporize like the Company's, the 
trade would be lost fur two seasons at least, 
and reinstated only at a vast cost. 

Jiforrh 9. 

Cii/i/mn Cfmr/cs Jliiti htiismi, li A’’, was 
commander of tlie Ihinbat/ Cri'/Zc, <>()() 
tons, ol Liverpool, in JHl'i, and «ent to 
India, vvliere lie rLMnaiiied five ve.irs, going 
three several times to C.\ii.ion,’fioiii Hom- 
b.iy, with cotton and other Jtiticles. Wit- 
ness generally jeinnined at C.mton ihne 
or four months. He has no doubt that 
the trade in which he was engaued was 
proHuilde ; he h.is lent money l<i merchants 
at Koinhay, who paid eiglii per cent, for 
it at Canton, and the same back, and he 
understood they made very largelj upon 
it. Since witness left India lliey have not 
SMCCeeiled so well. The ship w-us manned 
entirely with lascars. Two ships or more, 
in the country tiade, Indi.i. built, were 
manned by IJritisli scumeii. Witness bus 
very little doubt that, supposiin; the pri- 
vilege which belongs to hii Indian built 
ship to be extended to all British ships, 
advantage would accrue to the trade, cal- 
culating from what lie s.-iw the Americans 
do, who bring goods from Kngluiul and 
make a profit ; W’ilncsj has carried goods 
from India to China, and made n profit. 
A greater competition of shipping would 
reduce the freights, which ate heavy, from 
India to China. 

The Chinese have a very groat avidity 
to trade with every liody they are per- 
mitted to trade with : they are speculating, 
trading and enterprizing, beyond any others 
he has se^n. llie people are dis])osed to 
facilitate trade ; hut the government take 
every opportunity of extorting duties; but 
those dutic's are not changed, and so long 
as you carry on trade in the regular way, 
there is no fear of extortion. Liverpool 
is not to be compared with Canton for its 
facility : in half an hour you may con- 
clude the sale of a w hole cargo, and pur- 


chase another. The creditable hong mer- 
chants are very honest in their dealings. 
There are a great many other merchants 
who have very extensive dealings, many 
of them much larger than many of the 
hong. Cargoes are frcrjnently bought and 
sold without having recourse to the hong. 
Witness never heard from the Americans 
any complaint of wont of facility, so long 
as they adhered to the regulations. Two 
Ainuiicaii ships arriveil one season when 
witness w'as at Canton, said to be entirely 
laden with Britisli manufactures. They 
were not of a very good description, and 
therefore did not sell so advantageously as 
those of a better de.scriptii>n would have 
done. Witness lias sold British cotton 
goods in China at a profit; he bought 
them in India. He has taken woollen 
goods likewise. Witness was last at Can- 
ton in 18‘24. The Americans cairy on 
their trade througli the same system of 
surency, and with the same sort of mer- 
chants as tlie English. 

If the trade were thrown ojion, tliere 
would uliiinately, nut immediately, lie a 
guat menace in the demand for British 
goods. Tilt Cliinese iidve no dislike to 
British manufactures. They are regulated 
by the ‘'lUue considerations as to cheapness 
and ipiality usothei people. Thcgovcin- 
nieiit is jealous of us, thoiigh^hey do not 
proless it, knowing what we Imve done in 
India, and nppiehensive of our intiusion; 
but so long as they may he secuie that 
nothing else would be nttempted, they are 
as desirous of trade as the people. The 
officeis of government throw no difficulties 
in the way of commerce; they derive all 
llieir einolunients from i*^. Almo all 
offices in riiiiin are bought. The only 
iiiterrii[ition to ti.nde which occurred when 
witness was in China, was in the affair of 
the Topaze. He is not aware of any diffi- 
culty in the countiy trade, except where 
an irieguliirily has been committi^, when 
'^it WHS moinentarv, and confined to the 
sM,. 

'll e consuinpiioii of tea is general in 
Cliii.a ; the quantity exported bears a small 
piopoitiim to that consumed nt home. If 
there was an increased ueinand for tea, 
there would be no difficulty in supplying 
it. If the tr.idc with Canton were inter, 
rupted, tea might perhaps be brought to 
Singapore, but it is possible the Cliinese 
government might prevent its being 
brought in sufficient quantity. It is diffi- 
cult to soy what might be the effect in 
China of a Iota! prohibition of the export 
of tea, The Chinese government feel 
that tliey are a vpi-y rotten sort of govern, 
inent; they know that tlie people are 
ready to revolt iu many of their provinces, 
and they would therefore be very cautions 
bow they gave any cause of discontent to 
any part of their empire. Tea is brought 
to Singapore ftom other ports besides 
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‘ Canton, in junlu. It is brought by ca- 
ipels rrom the tea proTinccs to ports nearer 
than Canton. The tea brought* to Singa- 
pore is not of a good quality ; it is for the 
Chinese there, who require only very cheap 
tea. Paying no duty, it is cheaper than 
the same tea at Canton. The Chinese 
goyeroincnt might perhaps more effec- 
tually prevent the exportation of tea, from 
all its ports, than the importation of opium, 
because tea is a more bulky article. }Vit- 
ness believes that the expert of tea in 
junks from other ports besides Canton is 
not illegal. Tea is exporU'd from China 
to every part of the Eastern Archipelago 
in considerable quantities. If the trade 
were illegal, it must lie without duties, 
and no charges hut bribes to Mandarins. 

The lea required for the India market is 
generally of a superior description to that 
brought to England, and is obtained very 
readily ; but the quantity is not so great, 
because the demand is limited. Any 
quantity of tea of any quality might be 
Stained by making engagements the \ ear 
previous. Witness has always undui stood 
in China, that the Company, if tliey chose 
to contract and stipulate fur it lieroreliand, 
could procure a lietler quality of tea than 
that they now habitually impoit ; hut 
those finer kinds of tea arc not relished in 
this countrjr^: some proport i<iii of it comes ; 
pekoe is tile finest, and poucliong is ano- 
ther. The Company lia^e no rival in the 
English market, and therefore they obtain 
what teas they please, 'fhe .\meiicaiis 
take rhicfly green. They may, perhaps, 
obtain better tea than the Ameriiaus by 
making engageuienis the }Lur previous, 
and paying a larger price. Tiu.) pay mure 
for the same quality than could be jiuid by 
a private mcrcliaut. Soinetiiucs, when 
witness has wislied to purchase tea of the 
hong, the)' said he iiiiisl wail till their teas 
had been examined by the ('oiiiptiiiy and 
chosen, and then they would sell him wliat 
remained. The largest dealer will be the 
best supplied, but nut at the cheapest 
rate; he could deal upon better teriie. if 
he tried, but the Company do not try . it 
may not be their interest. 

The fine tea, to which witness referred, 
is almost at any price ; us mueli as four or 
five dollars in China. The tea offered to 
witness was rejected Company's tea. He 
paid a higher price than the Company, 
because the tea was of superior quality. 
When the tea was supposed to be equal to 
theirs, be imagines he bought it upon better 
terms than they did. “ (J. Why should 
the Company pay a higher price than they 
could obtain tiie article for?—^. I can 
hardly say; I suppose it must be from 
want of sufficient diligence in their ser- 
vants.” Jf you pay in dollars, you can 
buy upon far better terms than by paying 
in goods. 

A share of the Company’s business is 


looked upon by the bong as dne of their 
chief profits, on account of the better price 
they give, as well as on account of the 
greater quantity. Witness, In comparing 
die prices, refers to black teas chiefly. 
The consumption at Calcutta is confined 
to green teas ; at Bombay, the consump- 
tion is almost entirely black. 

A large quantity of goods, reckoned 
prohibited in China, are exported in al- 
most every country ship, consisting chiefly 
of cassia, and a coarse kind of silk, upon 
which the duties arc too heavy to be taken 
111 the regular way ; they are therefore 
bargained lor with the outside merchants 
and smuggled, wliicli is done as easily as 
the regular trade. A large portion of the 
assorted cargoes exported from China, 
consisting of articles prohibited or siibjeci 
to high duties, are generally smuggled 
with the knowledge and connivance of the 
Maiidarins; in fact, their whoje govern- 
ment IS one system of corruption from top 
to bottom. 

The freight paid iit Canton for the ton- 
nage alloweil to officers, in the Company’^ 
regular service, varied from £43 to jtfJO 
per tun. 'J'he eapt iins generally purchased 
this tonnage, and sometiiTu>s piivate mer- 
chants foi remittani'^ to Eiiglaiiil, 'J'liu 
freight from Canton to Bombay might 
then he X'U) to which would he pro- 
fitable. 

With pievioiis notice, there would he no 
scarcity of any article of China produce 
recpiisite for the foreign market ; even 
a third more tea than is now required, 
black and green. 

Witness supposes that tlie trade of other 
nations with ('liiiia derives not the least 
assistance fioni the Company’s factory. 
Whatever is the state of the foreign trade, 
it grows out of their own arrangement, or 
tlie fat ililies niforcicd by thf C’linese go- 
vcriimuiit. When witness was at Canton, 
ill command of a ship, there was a super- 
cargo there, a Barsee, corresponding with 
the owners at Uoinhny. The country trade 
is in n much less prosperous way tliaii 
when witness was there. Tlie Chinese 
now grow a greater quantity of cotton 
than formerly, and consequently their de- 
mand for cotton is not so great. 

Wiineas would still be of opinion that, 
if the trade were oiiened, the demand for 
English manufactures would increase, al- 
though he knew the Company exerted it- 
self without much aucceas to^ stimulate 
their consumption, because private mer- 
chants would carry on their trade more 
economically, and therefore sell ttieir goods 
cheaper. 

A n increase of the demand for Mi would 
at first occasion tlie Chinese to demand^ a 
higher price; but that would soon find its 
level, as a larger price could not be given 
with aifvantage, and tea would become 
reasonable again. I'lie quality might be 
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aSioeiadt but witness dares say Uie same 
proportion of good tea would come. His 
raason for supposing that any adtUdonul 
quantity miglit lie obtained is, that our 
consumption, compared with that of the 
whole empire of China, is so small^ that 
he has no doubt there is sufficient tea 
grown williout planting any more. He 
has heard so from the bong. 

British manufactures find their way into 
the interior, so far as the cairlagc will 
allow, without rendering them too dear. 
They are very desirous of obtaining them 
in all parts of China. 

AVitncss cannot assign a reason why a 
private merchant could buy tea cheaper 
end better than the Company’s servants. 
He always understood that the hong ex- 
pected to get a better price for their tea of 
the same quality from the Com|inny than 
from any private merchant. Otlier mer- 
chants sometimes exchange merchandize 
for tlieir tea as well as the Company. If 
you pay entirely in money, you get the 
tea cheaper and better. 

The junks whicii go to Singapore are 
perfectly sea-worthy ; they are more liable 
to 1>e lust in the typhoons than an Kiirope- 
built ship ; they arc of very rude and pri- 
mitive construction. Taking the season as 
they do, and sailing only in the monsoons, 
witness sees no danger in them. 

A^'itness never found any difficulty in 
disposing of goods in Cliina ; at the same 
time he found much greater advantage in 
having dollars. The trade in Britisli cot- 
ton manufactures from India to China is 
not carried on to any great extent; it 
would sometimes be a losing trade; ge- 
nerally goods in India sell to great advan- 
tage. So far as British cotton manufac- 
tures could be carried to China with advan- 
tage, the Chinese would be glad to buy 
tliem. Witness has understood that other 
goods besides opium are now smuggled at 
other ports than China. The vessels which 
take cottons and other articles from India 
to China return always with full cargoes ; 
and no doubt a great trade might be car- 
ried on by British ships in the same way; 
they would do it more economically than 
the country ships. 

In case of interruption of tlie trade at 
Canton, it would require a very large 
number of junks to bring the tea to Sin- 
gapore for the supply of Europe. Witness 
does not anUcipate any such interruption, 
as the Oiinese government is as anxious 
to obtain tlteir duties on the tea as ours. 

Mr. Charles Everett examined. Wit- 
ncM is an American commission-merchant, 
and has been engaged for eleven years, 
since 1818, in purchasing goods for the 
China market, on account of American 
merchants. The goods have been prin- 
cipally shipped by American vessels direct 
to China ; some few to the United States, 
and there re-shipped. Witness has had in 
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tiii hands a very considerable portion of 
the Am^can trade in dollars to China 
from this country. He was one of the 
first agents employed in England in this 
business. The Americans formerly made 
their luiniitances to China principally in 
specie and opium from the United States 
and elsewhere. 

The witness delivered in a statement of 
all the shipments he made from 1818 to 
January 1829, of which the following is 
the result: 

1HI8. .t'l.noo ]S24. £135.(9)1 

1810 3(i,44U IHJ.'i 7.408 

1K2«> l.t'Mi.'td 168,240 

1821 KMl.lOl lf»27 45,607 

1822 2>l,4(>8 1828. ' 51,482 

18>.‘: .. . (,7.047 

Evannnation continued. About £80,000 
of the goods shipped in 1828 were pur- 
chased in 182.^, but detained in conse- 
quence of a failure. Tiie aggregate amount 
IS ir762,IIR, of which £231,823 were 
woollen cloths, .£ 1 ,^2,989 camlets, £174, .522 
long ells, £,'20", 78# cottons, and ^9.5,001 
sundries. 

['rhe witness then delivered a statement 
of the v.^.liie of cotton longcloths, cam- 
lets and iMOPilclot’is in dilVerent periods, 
compared with their prices in 1820, whence 
it appears that the prices of longclotle 
were from 47^ to 50 per cent. less in 1830 
than in JS20, camlets from 42 to 45 per 
cent., broadcloths from 45 to 50 per cent., 
and long ells 55 per cent.] 

Eeanunalion entUtnued. There has been 
a regular decrease since 1820, except in 
1825, when there was a small advance; 
£100 at the present time would buy twice 
as many goods as it would in 1820. 

Witness has no doubt that the ttude to 
China in British manufactures might be 
increased to a very considerable extent, by 
proper manogement, if the restrictions 
were removed. Witness is unable to say 
whether the trade in British woollens has 
i>eeti profitable, as he has not known what 
the goods have actually brought ; he sup- 
1, U''.es it has, since the shipments have coii- 
iiiiiu'd. He considers the American trade 
.n w'oolleiis has generally been profitable. 
He cannot account for the Company losing 
money on woollens. Some of the woollens 
purchased by witness have been superior to 
tlic Company's. He has never bought, 
for many years, any of the rejected cloths 
of the Company, except a few pieces. 
Witness does not understand from his 
American correspondents, that there is any 
difficulty in carrying on the trade at Can- 
ton. ** Q. And that, so long as you were 
connected with it, they made it, upon the 
vriiole, a generally profitable trade 1 

believe so. — Q. Has that trade fallen off 
lately?—.^. The trade in manufactured 
goods has been continued lately by the 
house of Baring and Co. — Q. Has the 
trade decreased or not lately ?— ^. I be- 
lieve that it has increased the lost year.— 
(2 F) 
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Q. Can yon state as to the tvro preceding 
years I should think it had yicreased. 
— (2. Is it within your knowledge that the 
trade has increased? — W. 1 refer you to 
my statements respecting the shipment of 
woollens and cottonb.” 

[The witness then delivered in an ac- 
count of the export of foreign woollens, 
cottons, and metals, from theUnitedStates 
to China, in 1827 and 1828, shewing an 
amount in 1827 of 298,389 dolluis ; hi 
1828, 328,365 dollars.] 

Examination continufd. Witness has 
been employed to purch.ise by Bates and 
Baring, now belonging to the house of 
Baling and Co j the latter have been pur- 
chasing for themselves. 

*' Q. Do you conceive the tariation in 
the amount of exports, in different years 
that you have stated, to have arisen from 
tlie variation in the amount of the trade 
itself, or merely from a variation in }our 
agency for that trade? — I purchased 
during the years mcntiune.t the whole of 
tlie goods that the parties liad from Eng- 
land, excepting about .£8, (XX) of woollens, 
and £‘2,000 of cottons, — Q. Do you not 
tliink they have bought any thing through 
any other channel ? — yjf. Not any thing.’* 

Witness has bought veiy few of the 
Company’s rejcctcil goods, except long 
ells, which wore rejected fur being a little 
light in weight, or not twactlj/ coming up 
to the Company’s stamlard. If a long ell 
is too JinCf it would be rejected, so that 
the best goods may be selected from the 
rejected ones. Witness considers the long 
cll much lietter for the China market for 
being too fine. The Company purchase by 
contract, which is not an advantageous 
way of purchasing. When the Company 
ofler a contract, the nianiifaclurers meet 
and fix the price at which they should 
tender at. Witness has met with the same 
difficulty when it was known tliat he 
wanted a large quantity . the manufac- 
turers and finishers have combined to hand 
a priie. Witness has good reason to sup- 
pose that his goods were purcha.sed cheapei 
tlian the Company’s. His oliject was to get 
better gooils than the Company’s, and in 
most articles lie succeeded, 'iliey have 
been proved to be at least as good, except 
one article, long ells. *' (J. Is the Com- 
pany’s mark ever used in any way by the 
Americans? — j4. The Company’s mark 1 
never use on the outside packages. W’c 
lidve copied the manner of packing and 
the making-up of thegootls, and the nunn- 
ber of pieces in the package ; but there is 
never any mark on the bales, at least not 
of late years, winch would appear like the 
Cuiiipaiiy's.” It IS possible dial some of 
the articles exported to Canton ma> have 
l^n sliipped from this country on Eng- 
lish account. Witness considers that Uie 
Company’s long ella ore dyed and finiidied 


rather superior than his ; ho could procure 
the same or better, if rer|uired. 

Tlie reason why the Americans did not 
begin to export British miiniilhctures at 
Canton before 1818 was, tliat tlie prices 
were too high to execute the orders sent for 
them. Ill 1816 and 1817, a small quan- 
tity was piircliiised in England, and aAer- 
wnrds returned from Canton to the United 
States as uns.ileable, in consequence of tlie 
quality being unsuitable for the market. 

Witness may have put on the goods lie 
shipi>ed a mark resembling the Company’s 
many years back ; it is barely possible 
since 1818; not in the later shipments: 
he speaks of the outside packages ; in the 
t/i.<wr/r, he has in some degree imitated the 
Company’s inaik, but it is not tlie same. 
Q. “ Did you try to assimilate your mark 
to tliat of the Company, for the purpose 
of making it appear that they were 
Company’s goods? — It was neces- 
sary to have them marked in tliut way 
that they iniglii he known as tliiil de- 
scription of goods, to give them « 
greater currency.'’ — Witness discontinued 
the practice hy ciders of his employers; 
he dues not know the reason for putting it 
on. He acted according to tlireciions. 
He was desired to make the marks and the 
packing as near as possible to the Com. 
pany’s. I'lie clotlis bought by w'itncss 
Wire very dilfereiit from the Coin|>any’s ; 
they iiieasiiie two to five yards lungei. 
** Q. You have stated that you thought 
the cloths you liuught were better than 
tliun those of the Company ; if tliat be so, 
what interest could you have in packing 
them ill the same manner as those of the 
Company i — A. Because die Chinese have 
been aeeustomed to see them in that man. 
ner. — (2. If your ciuilis were of a siipe. 
rior quality, would not tlia Imvo lieeii 
better showm by not imitating the Com- 
pany i — A. I always thought so myself, 
but my correspondents thought otherwise.” 

Witness h.u> no doubt the exports he 
made of manufactured goods for Ameri- 
can houses was an advantageous tr.idc. 
'J'he principal part were for one house, 
now very rich, Perkins and Co., residing 
at Boston, one of tlic partners, IMr. Cush, 
ing, is in England. ’Hiey made their fur. 
tunc in tlie China trade; they traded 
princifially with Howqun and Manhop. 
They are about giving it up ; witness can- 
not answer for the reason, Mr. Coining 
is wortli perhaps £300,000, and is retiring 
from business; he has been the acting 
partner in China for about twenty-five 
years. The opium trade is included in 
the trade to which Perkins and Co, owe 
their fortune. Witness has not opened 
any coi reKpondence with any new Ame- 
rican bouse. His commission on ibe pur- 
chase was 14 percent. 
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Witnen has no doubt that a free trade 
with China would be very beneficial to 
England. No other country would be a 
rival in the export of manufactured goods 
to China. But the Germans are improv- 
ing in their manufactures, and may soon 
rival our workmen, unless our ports are 
opened for the produce of the Continent 
and America, '•o as to equalize the price of 
provisions. The Americans certainly ri- 
val the British in the China trade: they 
carry on a very large trade with China. 

Mr. jib. Diton examined. Witness is 
a foreign commission-agent at Leeds; 
fioin 170.> to 1825, he was engaged in the 
hiisiness of a Illnckwell-hall factor and 
merchant in London, and concerned in 
file manufacture mid dyeing of coarse cloth 
for the army and tlie East. India Com- 
pany. He had supplied the Company 
with all the diif'erunt kinds of cloth. For- 
merly, lie hud occasionally supplied to the 
Uiissians, for their China trade, a finer 
and stouter description of cloths th.in they 
export, :ind also a coarser and a finer de- 
scription is sent out to China hy the Ame- 
ricans. Witness believes that the very 
coarsest description of cloth maiuifacturcd 
in this country would be saleable to a 
greater extent than any other descri|ition 
of woollen in China. The Americans 
send a considerable quantity of clotlis of a 
hctlLT quality than the C'oiiipnny. That 
of an equal (pialisy they obtain clieaper 
than the Comp.inv : they have the advan- 
tage of having tlie cloths from Leeds, 
where they nic dyed a great deal cheaper 
flian in London. Very considerable im- 
provements liave been made at Leeds of 
late years, from which advantage the Com- 
pany are debarred by the nature of their 
contracts and mode of purchasing cloth. 
Dealing by tender and contract is disad- 
vantageous in consequence of the objec- 
tionaiile clauses in the contracts, which 
induce the parties tendering to increase 
the pi ice. The objections are made by 
the Company's ovei lookers in London, 
from who»e decision there is no appeal. 
When rejected, the manufacturer incurs 
the expense of their tran*>fer to London. 
Formerly, the rejections of the Company 
were sold to the Mugudore Jews, but lately 
a considerable quantity has been sold to 
private traders to India and China. The 
charge for agency in London is .3 per 
cent., which falls on the manufacturers 
employed by tlie Company. There are 
fees also at the India House, of dd.. Is., 
and even 2s. per piece. Hiough the re- 
jection of a cloth by the overlooker be ac- 
cording to the strict letter of tlie contract, 
it may be on grounds vexatious to the ma- 
nufacturer, so that a great many of the 
most extensive manufacturers in Yorkshire 
will not contract with the Company for 
cloths. If a cloth be sliort of weight, 
that is a ground for rejection ; a private 


mercliant contracted he would take it, if 
the difTerence was not much, witliout re- 
duction of price. The Company’s over- 
lookers are tied down by their rules. 
The west country cloths are delivered to 
the Company generally white and are dyed 
in London ; the Yorkshire are generally 
dyed and finished in Yorkshire. Dyeing is 
much more expansive in London than in 
the country. The London price for dye- 
ing Spanish striped cloth purple, is 2s. 4d. 
per yard; in Yorkshire, Is. 6d. Tlie 
price of black in London is 7d., in York- 
shire, 4d. : for scarlet, in London 2s. Id., 
in Yorkshiic Is. .jd. ; for mazarine blue, ^ 
ill London Is, 6il., in Yorkshire 8d. 
[The witness gave in a detailed list of 
prices.] In the list of colours, many arc 
from materials the products of India. 
Scarlets dyed from lac are generally pre- 
ferred for military purposes. The article 
of lac has been much improved in quality, 
and lias fallen considerably in price. The 
Company do not now import lac ; it is 
brought by private traders. About 
t)0,000 lbs. of it are exported from Eng- 
land to Flanders and Germany ; in Hol- 
land they prepare cloths for India, and tlie 
scarlets are dyed with lac. 

Tlie export of British uoollen to China 
by the Americans began in 1817. In 
1818 and 181!) tiicre was imported into 
Canton 4,9.>7 piece»; in 1828 and 1827 
there were 27,1 7G pieces. In tlie evidence 
before the Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1821, it was stated that British 
goods were imported into the China mar- 
ket in so trifling a degree by the Ameri- 
c.ms as to be no object of contest. Within 
a month after, the stiine genllema*' (Mr. 
Grunt) wlio made this statement produced 
a commercial letter from the supercargoes 
in China, stating that ** the very alarm- 
ing inroad that is now commenced by 
American speculations, into a trade 
hitherto confined to the Hon. Company 
will, it is probable, soon place all certain 
valculation in its economy at defiance 
tliHi “ the greatest evil which we are led 
to anticipate from this encroachment is the 
deathblow which it inflicts upon the mo- 
nojioly hitherto enjoyed hy the hon. Com- 
pany.” The trade, upon which this alarm- 
ing inioail w.is said lobe made, was re - 
piesented by the Company to be a losing 
trade. The witness is inclined to believe, 
from communications with American 
inci chants and manufacturers in York- 
shire, that the export of British woollens 
by the Americans is on the increase ; he 
believes cue of the largest orders ever given 
out at one time is in the hands of the 
Yorkshire manufacturers for the American 
China trade. The Company's supply of 
woollens to China, comparing the nine 
years before and the nine years since 1819, 
has decreased 236,989 pieces. The quantity 
exported by the Americans was in 1824 
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and 1825, 23,159 pieces ; in 1626, 26|977 ; 
in 1827, 27,176. In bruadcluthi im. 
ported into Canton by the Company 
tlicrc has been an increase ol' 53,255 pieces 
in tlie last nine years ; in long elU a de- 
crease of 262,868 pieces ; in worleya, an 
increase of 25,040 pieces ; in camlets a 
decrease of 39,070 pieces. [The witness 
delivered in statements.] , 

The cloths witness supplied the llus. 
siaiisfor the China trade, previous to 1812, 
were thicker than the Company’s; the 
price was 17s. to 20s. per yard, and the 
same quality could now be procured for 
less than 10s. to 12s. English cloths arc 
not now allowed to be imported into llus- 
H.-i for transit, except at a high duty, 
whilst Prussian cloths are allowed to be 
entered at a' trifling duty. The Ilanse 
Tow'iis liave lately appointed a consul, 
who is now' on his passage to Canton for 
the piirjK)se of introducing continental 
innnufaetiircs, particularly woollens, into 
China. Till within these lust two or three 
years tl>c line Englia.h cloths were not at 
dll silcdblc oil the continent ; but consi- 
derable iniprovcMnents base been made in 
cloths at Leeds and elsewhere, and they 
haw' lately found their way all over the 
continent in coiisiclcrjble quantities. £n> 
glish woollens iiiqy have reached China by 
way of the llanse Towns. Supposing the 
trade open, Englisli mcrdiaiits would 
have a greater adiuntage in sending out 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

3IR. TAYI.OR. 

Tlie India Board lias received intelli- 
genre that Mr. Taylor, so conspicuous 
lately in fonvanling the steam navigation 
intercourse in tlic Indian seas, has been 
ruptured in the Desert by the Arabs on 
Ins return to Europe. 

It is understood that INIr. Taylor has 
forwarded to tlii.s country ap|ilieutions fur 
a sum of money for hih ransom. Letters 
entrusted to his care at Bomhay, ilateil the 
end of April, have lucn reeeived in Eng- 
land. 

VISIT OF i;Ntii-isn MrxiNr.KRs to japan. 

The confession of William Swallow', 
rihris Captain Waldon, one of tfic eoiiviets 
who ran away with the brig Cy/ww*, on its 
voyage to the Penal Settlement at Mac- 
rjuaiTie Ilartxiur, New South Walea, in 
August 1829, several of whom had been 
sent home in the Charles Gntnl from Can- 
ton, and tried at the Old Bailey, euntaiiis 
thu following particulars of their visit to 
.T.'ipan : After running some distance up 
the coast of Japan, he anehored in u con- 
venient liay. A came off from the 
shore with a mandarin or person in au- 


woollens to Ciiina than German and 
Hanae Town merchants. 

Tlie maunfacturer would prefer selling 
to an individual at 3 to 4 jiertfent. leas 
price than to the Company at their price, 
independent of tlie saving in dyeing, which, 
on an average of tlie six colours, would 
be about 15 per cent. The cheap mode 
of dying in Yorkshire produces an equally 
good colour as tlie dear mode in London. 

Witness has been told that the benefit 
derived by the Americans from their wool- 
len trade is not attributable to their smug- 
gling into China. 

Witness is of opinion that at present, 
the contiiientid cloths cannot compete with 
those furnished by Great Britain for 
China : the woollens of Saxony are most 
likely to injure us. lie is informed that 
the most extensive manufacturers of wool- 
lens ill Russia, near St. Petersburgli, has 
failed: a maiiiifacturer from the west of 
England, who went to Russia, to curry 
on the woollen manufacture, has found it 
would not suit his purpose. 

The export of woollens to India, siiico 
1814, has increasi'd to a very great extent, 
much inoic tlian lo China. There is a 
new article now preparing in Yorkshin*, 
for which, witness is told, tlie denianil, in 
India and in China, is likely to he im- 
mense : it is a woollen cloth with a cotton 
war]). 

( Tit be cutUinin’d.) 
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thority, and desired to know what brought 
him there, nntl desireil him to give in 
wrriting what he w anted, w hich he did in 
Engli.sh, and said they w'cre iv went of 
woi>d and water, and would any 
thing in the v csscl in exchange. At that 
tune they were in great distress. They 
had becMi cniisiiig nbout nearly five 
inonth:i; uU the sails were split, and 
there w'as no canvass to mend them. In 
four hours the letter was returned, with 
the seal broke, uud they were told to be 
off by sun-set, or they would be fired 
upon, and a l(ii;;e bull was shewn them 
ns eurrii'st of the mteution of tlic natives. 
At that tiiii^' it was a dead calm, and it 
I’oiiliiiiied w until after sun-set, and they 
could hot get aw'ay. Tlie Ju|>aiicse, to 
frighten them, tlien opened a fire from 
the butteries with inuskctooiis. lliey 
made every attempt to get awa>, but 
could not, and the jupunese fired upon 
them from the guns of the batteries. 
One shot knocked his spy-glass out of 
his hand, and another struck the vessel 
under the counter betw'ixt wind and 
water. At ten o'clock a breeze sprung 
lip from off the land, wliich enabled them 
to depart and make sail from the sliorc* 
and the Japanese ceased firing." 
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THE king’d levees. 

Amonj; thu preKC'ntotions at the recent 
levccD at St. James's, were ttie following : 

October 27. 

Cspt. Edw. Harvey, on his return fhim India 
Mid Persia. 

Lieut. Col. Fycrr, on his appointment to oom> 
inand the Royal Engineers at Mauritius. 

MfO-Gen. Watson, on his appointment to the 
Ntafr In India. • 

KoorHiber 3. 

Major Robinson, on his return from India. 

Lieut. Sirklemorc. on return from Swan River. 

\ovrmfjer 10 . 

Maj.Ueii. Sir J. Wilson, on being appointed 
Lieutenant Govt rnor of Ceylon. 

Lleut.Geii. Sir T. M. Uristaaur, K.C.B. 

Muj.Cicn. Sir T. Rcyncll, on succeeding to a 
baronetcy. 

Llcut.Colonel Montcith, on his return from 
Persia. 

Major Fiddes, on his return from India. 

LlciitCoIoiiel J. Hell, on his return from India. 

Lieut. Colonel Snodgrass. 

Mr. A. W. Hlanr, Member of His Majesty's 
Canincil in the Mauritius. 

Dr. Con well, Madras establishment 

LicutGen. Sir R. W. O'Calisghan, on proino- 
tion,'and B)ipuintment to command the Company's 
forces at Fort St. George. 

LieutGen. Sir Thomas Rradftird. 

Knvpmher 17 . 

Mai.Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, on his pro* 
niotiun. 

Kovcmbei ‘4. 

Licut.Gcn. Sir Thomas lllsiop, Bart., G.C B. 

Capt. Christopher Uulen, to present his wuik on 
Nai'si r>i8( ipline. 

Lieut.( ol. Fierard, on hi» return from India. 


rilOMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 
(serving in the east.) 

IIM Lt. DmgK. <in Bengal). J. O. Biirrid^e to 
^j^comet by purch., v. Franks who retires (0 Nov. 

L'lrA J.t. D> a/ft. (at Madras). Assist.Surg. W. 
Thomson, from 2(ith F., to be assist, surg., v. 
Shcain, prinn. in 16th F. (2tit)i Uct. :lii). 

l«t FmH (2d bat. at Madras). Staff A8aMt.Surg. 
Wm. Reid, In lie assist.eurg., v. Greatrex app. to 
12th L. Dr. (2 Nov. .10). 

(ir/i Foot (at Hnmlxiy). Staff A8si8t.Surg. James 
J.-u-kson, to be as8ist.surg., v. .Spence .iini. to .12(1 
F. (IS) Nov. 3(1). 

l.*VA Foot (in Bengal). Ens. C. White to lie 
lieut., V. Mackenzie dec. *, and Ens. P. T. U. 
White, from 82d F., to be ens., v. White (both 
y Nov. ;«)). 

14t/» Foot (In Bengal). T.imit. Edw. L'Estrange to 
be capt., v. Akenside dec. (S) Nov. 30). 

KitA Foot (in Hcngiil). Assist Surg. R. Shean, 
from 1.1th L. Drags., to lie surgeon, 1. .A.C. Fnuer, 
who retires on h. p. (26 Oct. Jd). 

26tb Fimt (at Madras). Lloiit. Alex. Caldcr to be 
capt., V. Ureliaut dec. : and Ens. V. li. Piersc to 
lie limt., V. Colder (both 2l>Oct. 30) : Staff Assist. 
Surg. J. C. Minto to be asMSt.Burg.. v. Thomsem, 
app. to 13th L. Drugs. (2(i do.) ; J. D. G. Tulloh 
to bo ens., v. Piersc prom, (i) Nov. 30). 

31af Foot (in Bengal). Lieut.CoI. John Pixidic, 
from h.p., to be lieuUcoI., v. Sir J. R> Colleton, 
who retires (Mi Oct. 3U). 

4Lrt Foot (at Madras). LieiiL R. Price to be 
adj., V. Dyer, who resigns adjtcy. only (3Jan..K)). 

44CA Foot (in Bengal). Ens. R. P. I^is to lie 
Unit, by purch., v. Boyse who retires; andllcnj. 
niky to be ens. by purch., v. Lewis (both 9 Nov. 


46tA Foot (at Madras). Staff Aasbt.Sarg. A. H. 
Cowen to be asBist.surg., v. Radford, prom, in 62d 
regt (26 Oct. .%); Lieut. F. Ingram tobecapL by 
purch , V. Farwell, whose pram, has not cakan 
places 

S7tA Foot (In N. S. Wales). Wm. Evans to be 
ens., V. Saumarea, app. to 74th F. (9 Nov. 30) t 
Lieut. L. Smith, from 46lh F., to be lieut., v. R. 
Ball, whine app. has not taken place <28th Sept.) 


BREVET. 

The undermentioned officers of the East-lndia 
Company’s service to have a step of rank by 
brevet, in his Majesty's army In the East-Indies 
only, for distinguished services in the field; all 
dated I'Hh Jan. I>l2(j : 

To be Lvtut. CluloneU. Majors W. S. Whish, of 
Bengal artillery; Wm. Dattine, of ditto; Geo. 
Hunter, of Bengal N.L. ; W. L. WaUoii, of ditto, 
adj.gcn. of army. 

To he Mujoet. Capts. John Hunter, of Bengal 
N.L; Robert smith, uf Bengal Engineers; J(». 
Taylor, of ditto; John Herring, of llengsIN.I.; 
Jos. Orchard, of 1st Eutop. Regt.; Henry Cock, 
of Bengal N.I.; Edw. A. Campbell, of 2(1 Bengal 
L.('.; W. b. Bcatson, dqiuty adj. gen. of army. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Off. 2.'>. BcUey, Barclay, from Mauritius and 
Cape. — 27. iMvy Davoiintn, Wiseman, from V. D. 
Land 11th June ; off Dover.— 28. J<>An, Davey, 
from Cii)tc; off Margate.— IK). Uauf^es, Renner, 
froiri liengFi, 2d July; at Liverp(x>1. — 31. Ta- 
merlane, M illi 1 , trom'Dcngal l.ith June ; oil Ply- 
mouth — Nift'.l. Moioitstuutl E/iAinafone, Ritchie, 
ftoiii Bengal 13th June; off Margate.— 1. A'aroA, 
Coloiiibine. from Manilla and Cadiz; at Deal — 
1. Otiirlio, Tlionipson, from Bombay 6th July; at 
Liverpool.— 6. Cm ra»vini>, Douthwaite, from Bom- 
bay 6th July ; off Margate.— 6. Loj/fen, Luscombe, 
from biiigapore 2(>th April ; off Margate. 7. Oene- 
naal Palmer, Thomas, from Madras 4th July; at 
Gravesend.— 7. Marp Hope, Dissett, from Singa- 
pore 22d June ; off' Portland.— 8. Kinfr 0 / the Ne- 
therlands. Vis, from Batavia 17th June, and 
Ca)>e 17th Aug; oft' Dover.— 9. Jllarvt Luceock, 
Bom Bengal Ist June; at Liverpool.— 9. Hin- 
doetan. Carter, from Bombay 6th July; at 
Liverpool.— 9. H. S.C. Asia, Ager, ftom China 
18th March, and Halifax IJth Oct.; off Ports- 
mouth.— 10. Pei'sevecance, Macdonald, fron Ben- 
gal 11th June, and Cape 3d SepU; at Llver- 
)K>ol.— 11. Albion, Paddon (late Ralph), from Mau- 
ritius 23d July; off Dover.— 16. Lord Amherst, 
Thornhill, from Bengal 12th May, Madras 1st 
July, and Catie .1th Sept.; off Margate.— 20. BaAi- 
VM, Olair, from Batavia, 6th July ; at Graves- 
end.— 21. Patifie, Todd, Bom New South Wales 
13th June; at Liverpool.— 21. Ma/fnet, Watkins, 
from Cj|>e nth Aug ; at Gravesend.— 21. Feefee, 
McGowan, from Singapore 22d July, Batavia 7th 
A.jg , and Cape 2l8t Sept. ; at DcaL 22. Norfidk, 
‘Irci. from Bengal Ist July; off Margate. — 32. Co- 
(.ohA'.i. Wilson, Bom Dmnbay 22d July; at Deal. 
— J'i Catsar, Walt, from Bengal 15tn July; oft' 
Portsmouth. — 2.1. Busmrah Merchant, Johnston, 
Bom V. D. l.and 2d March, Swan River Otli May, 
.Singapore 9th June, Penang 22d July, and Cape 
26th Sepl. ; ufT Portsmouth. 

Departures. 

Oct. 22. aietuffer, Baxter, for Bengal; from 
Greenock,— Nov. 2. Canton, Gaibutt, for Mauri- 
tius: from Llverimol.— 8. CMrmont, Kincaid, for 
Bomlmy ; from UrcencH k.— 1.1. Memnon, Hill, for 
Bengal; from Liverpool.— 14. J»f, Hoodless, for 
Bengal ; from Liverpool.— 14. Elizabeth, M'liean, 
for liombay; from Greenock.— 1ft Red Rover. 
C'hrystie, for V. D. Land (vnth convicts) ; from 
Portsmouth — 18. Jane, Church, for N. S. Wales t 
from Portsmouth.— 18. Hector, llirlianlBon, for 
Msuritius and Ceylon; from Portsmouth.— 18. 
Frances Charlotte, Coghlan, for Mauritius; Bom 
Portsmouth. — 1ft NoormahuU, Tabor, Bom N. 8. 
Wales and South Seas; from Portsmouth.— 18. 
(Hty of Aberdeen, Alexander, for Batavia, Sing^ 
pore, and Manilla; Bom Portsmouth.- 1ft Co- 
lypso, Sinclair, for Cape: Bom Portsmouth.— 18. 
Lm-d Hobart, Mackintosh, for St. Hekam; Bom 
Deal.— 24. Rpyal Sovereign, Thompson, for Mku- 
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ritim t frnm'Portinionth.— «4. Faniw, Bundy, to 
Capet tom Cowea— 24. of Matoum» Wil- 

Ilami. to Bengal ; tom Portimouth. 


PASSBKGERS from INDIA. 

IVr PartneHa, tom Slneapore : George Mangles, 
Esq. : Dr. Williams, R.N. 

Pw Oanffes, from Bengal (at Liverpool) : Mr. 
C. S. Bawtree.late 2d olHccr of the H.C.S. Bridite- 
u’oier ; Mr. Toller, 3d officer of ditto ; Mr. Sims, 
4th officer of ditto I Lieut. Walker, II.M. Buflii: 
Mr. Steele ; Mr. and Mrs. Jones ; Master Jones. 

Per Luc}f Davittson, from Van Diemen’s Laud : 
Lieut. .Slade ; Dr. Brook. 

Per Gewiriana, from Ceylon (arrived last 
month): Mr. Bradshaw ; Lieut. Sicklemoor ; Dr. 
Wilson, R.N.t Rev. Mr. Coutls; Mr. lAwrie, 
assist, surgeon : Mr. Brickwook; Mr. Simdm, 
R.N. ; Mrs. Thompson and two children j 22 in- 
valids. 

Per Lord Amheret, f««n Bengal; Laily Cole- 
hrook; Mrs. Engleheart; Mrs. Fagan; Mrs. 
Thornhill: Sit E. Colcbrook; Col. Everard: Col. 
Engleheart; Ens. Smith; Mr. Bell: Mr. Burgess; 
three children ; 4 servants.— From the Cape: Mrs. 
General Vanrennan and three children ; Charles 
Goodhall, Esq. ; two servants — (Mqior Morgan 
was landeti at Madras, from Ben^l. — The lion. 
James Taylor, Sir Thos. Sevestre, and Dr. Powell, 
were landed at the Cape, from Madras.) 

Per Feejee, from Singapore : Mr. Goodenoiigh. 
Per Mory Hope, from .Singapore: Lieut. Good- 
enough: Mrs. Goodenough. 

Per Cenerat Palmer, from Madras: I,ady Cla* 
ridge: Mrs. Bowers: Mrs. Kinnton: Sir John 
Claridge, Recorder of Penang: J. Adams, Ksq.; 
Capt. Edwards, H.M. 13th regt. : Capt. Dowers, 
H.M. .Mstdittoi Cnpt. Imgaii, 4Jat regt. N.l.; 
Capt. JohiMton, 2nth r^: Capt. Jones, LtCav.; 
Lieut. Kingston, H.M. «7th regt.; Lieut. Mac 
Rraire, 9th regt.; Lieut. Paynton, N.L: Lieut. 
North, 2d N.C. ; J. Swinton, Esq., assist, surg.; 
F. Clarkson, Esq.; G. Oahan, Esq.: J. F.vaus, 
Esq.: Mr. Roberta; Misses Adams, Gnnion, and 
Kingston: Maateri Brunton, Bowen, and two 
Mttchdl. 

Per Ctrrowian, from Domhay: G. L. Elliott, 
Esq., civil service; Mrs, Elliott; two Misses El- 
liott; ('apt. Sandys, Bombay army; Mrs. and 
Miu.Sandys: Master Sandys; Mr. Rolston, Ma- 
dras army; Mrs. Rolston ; Lieut. *»tephen., II.M. 
2i)thrcgt.: Lieut. Hodges, Bombay marine; Mr. 
IIM and Mr. Boyle, midshipmen, ditto; 4 ser- 
vants. 

Per Nwfttlk, from Bengal : Mr. Peter Gordon ; 
Mr. R. Cm. Gibson ; Mr. Kgbonc ; Mr. Ilarte. 

Per AUtum, from the Mauritius ; Lieut. John- 
son, II.M. 54th regt.: Lieut. Peachy, Compatiys 
service; Eiis. Colt, ditui ; Mrs. Veld ; Mrs. Ilut- 
MMi : Mia Hughes and daughter. 

Per BHeourah Merrhout, from Penang ; Mr. .-uid 
Mrs. Kerr, and child; Mn. BrnokshofCand child; 
Dr. Andenm; Mr. Petrie; Mr. Anderson; Mr. 
Merewentheri 291nvallila from H.M. ships in In- 
dia. 

Per Pero, from Mauritius (arrived at the (/aiic) : 
llcv. Mr. and Mrs. Freeman and two chiklrtn, 
from Madagascar: LicuU Ekermans : Mr. bloiw; 
three servants. 

Per Caanr, from Bengal: Capt- J. R. Mandcr- 
son, late of the H.C.S. BrMpeu'nter, Mr. W. II. 
Walker, late of ditto ; Mr. II. Friday, late of 
ditto ; Mr. Baldenton, civilsersire; Mr. Dickson, 
assist, surgeon; LieuL Greene, Bengal artillery; 
Mr. Acheson; Mn. Brooks; Mrs. Smith. 

Per Bataela, from Batavia: Mr. F. Brown, 
bupracargo. 


PAkSEHOKHS TO INDIA. 

Per Chartee JCsi-r, for Bofnhay :— Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris : MfB.Baucott; Dr. Graham ; .MlssJallflr; 
Miss Evans; Mr.Mansdli Dr. Kirk: Mr.Craw- 
ford ; Dr. Hunter I Mr. Vreuard; Mr. Wingate; 
Major .Seymour: Mr.EhndL 
Per Hetit of MaJoum, to UcDsal t— M^u. Gcn. 
WatKm and iWily, to. to. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


April 14. At sea, on board the IJpUm Cattle, the 
lady of Capt. Law, Bombay artillery, of a daugh- 
ter. 

.Voe. 2. At Sanson .Seal, the lady of Colonel 
Cuinmtng, Bengal Cjaialry, of a son. 

7. -At Camberwell Grove, Surrey, the lady of 
Capt. A. Noime, of the H.C.S. Genera! Kpd, of 
a SOD. 

19. The latly of J. Petty Muapratt, Esq., of n 

SOIL 

17 . The lady of Capt. J. W. Barrow, of tlie 
1I.C.S. Gettrpe IV., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE*!. 

Oet. 25. At Cheltenham, the Count de la Pos- 
ture to Elhn Craufurd, ilaughter of the late Thos. 
Hardic, Esq., inaster-altendanl at Bombay. 

fine, a At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Alex. 
Songster , Esq., of Kennin^on, to Euphemia, 
youngest daughter of the Tate Alex. Davidson, 
Ksq.. of (’alcutta. 

10. At St. Ann’s, M’andsworth, Henry Edmomls, 
Esq., of the Hr<n. Company’s service, to Eliu, 
daughter of M. D. Getting, Esq., of East-hill, 
Wandsworth. 

12. At Cloiitorf, near Dublin, F. 11. Halpin, 
Esq., of the Hon. R. I. Company’s service, to('a- 
mline, daughter of Sir William Stamer, Bart., of 
the above city. 

15. At St. George’s niooiiisbury, W. Bruce, 
Esq., M.D., late of Madras, to l^ititia, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. Dlrnnerhassett, of His 
Majesty s seriice. 

IN. At Trinity Church, Mar>Icbone, William 
II. t . Plowden, Esq . to Annette, relict of Lieut. 
Col. J. Nixon. 


Ill- \TIIS. 

Sr 7 <t. 2 ib Aged 711 . Major Jourdain, of Devon- 
shire ‘'Ircet, Portland Place. He was forinerlj of 
the Hon. E. I. Comp.any's service, Madras rata- 
blisliinent. 

27- At his house in (Tlnucestcr-plac< , John Bebb, 
Es(|., late in the Direction of the 11 >>i. .'Cast-Iudiu 
Company. 

Get. IC. At Glasgow, LieuLGen. David Shank. 

.'XI. At Kensington, Lieut. J. N. Greaves, 12th 
Madras N.L, son of the late Jos. Greaves, Esq., 
of Stoke Newington. 

Nur. .'L At Chichester, LieuLCol. Wlllism 
Hrercton, aged 7N. The deceased entered the Bri- 
tmh annjr at the age of 17 . 

C. At Walthamstow, Essex, Sir Robert Wigram, 
Bart., in the »7th year of his age. 

— AtherhiHise, Warren .Street, Fitxroy Square. 
Hannah Waight, aged 89, relict <A Lieut.Col. 
(.tiorge Waight, late of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service. 

H. At Southampton, Jane, wife of Capt. Wm. 
Denholm DalseU, of tlie Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service. 

lik Clementina, wife of Vice-Admiral Sir Pulle- 
ney Malcolm, K.C.B. 

hateip, at sea, on hoard tlie dreattian, on ^ 
passage to Engird, Lieut .CoL Campbell* Bombsy 
array. 

On board the Beltmd, on her paisaM to the 
Ca|»e, of a fever,— Aug. 15. Latham AugOtos, 
aged eight years; Aug. Id. Charlotte AugiyU. 
aged BIX years I and Aug. 23. I^etltia, agednxteen 
^s,-thc flilldren of l.leut. Col. Robert Thom- 
son, of the Royal Engineers. 

iMaMv. At Cape Town, Isabella Sarah, wlfc of 
Simon Fraser, Esq. Bengal Civil Service. 
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maunde equal to 11(1 fitctorp maundt. Goode aold by Sa.Rupeee B. mde. produce 6 to 8 per cent, more 
than when aold by Ct.Rupeea V. nub.— The Madras Cantiy b equal to MJUlb. The Surat Candy la equal 
to 74Gi lb. The Fecul ur equal to 133^ lb. TAe Gorge w 20 piecca. 


CALCUTTA, July 8, 1830. 


Rs.A. 

Anchors S.Rs. cwt. IS 0 (a), 

Bottles 10(112 0 — 

Coals D. md. o 0 — 

Copiter Sheathing. 10 20 ..F.md. 41 10 — 

3(»-40 do. 41 0 - 

Thu k sheets do. 41 8 — 

- — Old do. 41 6 - 

Bolt do. 42 2 - 

Slab do. 41 8 - 

— Nalls, asso^ do. 88 0 — 

Fern blab C't.Rs. do. 4A 0 — 

Russia SB.Ra.do. 4.*! 0 — 

('oiiperiu do. 2 8 — 

C'littona, chintE 10 A. — 

Muslins, assort. 5 D. — 

Twist, Mule. I4-.40 Mor. 0 74 - 

«0-120 do. 0 6J - 

Cutlery P. C. — 

Cilabs and Earthenware P. C. — 

Hardware P. — 

Hosiery 10 D. - 


Ra. A.‘ 
20 0 
l.'l » 

0 l.'> 
41 12 


41 8 

42 4 

42 O 

4.'l 4 

43 8 

4 0 
20 A 
10 D- 

0 84 
0 71 
ft A. 
10 D. 

5 I). 
15 I). 


Rb.A. Rs.A. 

Iron. Swedish. sq...Sa.RB.F.nid. 5 12 @ fi 14 

llat do. 5 12 — 5 14 

English, sq do. 3 3 — 34 

flat do. 3 3 — 3 4 

Bolt do. 3 0 — 

Sheet do. 5 4 — 50 

Nads cwr. 12 0 — 14 U 

Hoops F.md. 5 4 — 6 8 

Kentledge cwt. 1 4 — 1 b 

Lead, Pig F.md. fl 12 — 0 13 

Sheet do. 6 4 — 

Millinery ir> D. — 20 D. 

Shot, patent bag 3 o — 3 2 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. mu. 3 10 — 6 11 

Stationery P, — 6 D 

Steel, English Ct-Rs. F. md. !) 8 — 10 tl 

Swedish do. 12 12 — 13 10 

Till Plates Sa.Rs. box 21 0 — 24 0 

Woollenh, Broad clotli, fine P. C — 6 T). 

roane P. C. — 5 A. 

- — Flanrd P. C. — 6 A. 


MADRAS, June 1C, 18.3(1. 


Rs. Rs. 

Bottles 100 1.3 @ 17 

Copper, Sheathing candy 3.10 — 360 

Cakes do. 280 — .KSt 

Old d<i. 280 — 2!H) 

Nails, asMirt <lo, .160 — 3(i0 

t'ottons. Chintz F. ('. 

Muslins and Ginghams P.C. — 10 A. 

<— Longcloth loA.— 16 A. 

Cutler^' 10 A.— l.I.V. 

Gloss and Earthenware 20 A. — 2.* \. 

Hardware 10 A.— 1'* 

Hooiorv l(t A. — 15 A. 

Iron, Swcdihli, sq c.indy O.'* — 38 

English 8<| do. 22 — 24 

— FUit and bolt do. 22 — 24 


Rs. Rs. 

Ironllooiis candy 28 @ 36 

Nails do. — — 

Lead, Fig do. .16 — 43 

Sheet do. 42 — 4.6 

Millinery UnsslcabJc. 

Shot, patent 10 A. — 15 A. 

Spelter 

Stationery 

Steel, English 

bwetlish 

Tin Plates 

Woollens, Br(v'id clot: 

coarM! ... 


candy .15 — 



5 A. 

.candy (Ml — 

70 

. .do. 105 — 

140 

. . .box 23 — 

26 

1 P.C. — 

10 A. 

P.C. — 

10 A. 

20 .A — 

25 A 


BOMBAY, June 12, 1830. 


Rs. 

18 


I® 


Anchors cwt. 

Bottles, pint duz. 

Coals ton 

Copper, Sheathing, l(>-24 cwt. W 

24 .12 do. 70 

Thick sheets do. 70 

— - Slab do. (i6 

Nails do. 36 

Cottons, Chintz 

— Longcloths. 

MuMins 

Other goods i 

Yarn, 20-00 lb — 

Cutlery P.C.— 

Glass and Earthenware AD. — 

Hardware. P.C. — 

Hosiery 0 — 


Rs 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 


ll 


Rb. 


= 11= 


Rs. 

I Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy 70 W 

' English, do.. alo. 32—0 

, Hoops cwt. 7i — 0 

Nails do. 1.6 — 0 

Plates alo. 7i — 0 

Rod fur bolts St. candy ai — 0 

— do. for nails do. 40 — 0 

’.i.id. Pig cwt. 81 — 0 

sheet. do. 84 — 0 

' Millinery lOD. — 20 D. 

; Shot, patent cwt. 16 — 0 

— i Spelter do. W — 0 

IJ |. Stationery P.C.— 0 

26 A. Steel, Swedish tub l«i — 0 

— I Tin Plates box 21 — ^0 

2.6 A. ..Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 25 D.— SOD 

0 1* coarse 10 D.— 20 D 

Flannel 20 A.— 0 


CANTON, May J, 1830. 


Drs. Dis. 


Cottons, Chintx, 28 yds piece 4 @ 

Longcloths. 40 yds. do. 0 — 

— Mudins, M to 40 y^ do. 2} — 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. 1) — 

Bandannoes do. ij — 

Yam .peculSO — < 

Iron, Bar do. 3 — 

- — Rod .do. 4 — 

Lead do. 6 — 


Drs.^ Dn, 

Smalts ...pecul 12@ 28 

Steel, Swedish, in kits. ......... .cwt. 9—10 

Woollens, Broad cloth yd. I.70 — l.iK 

CamleU pee. 25—20 

Do. Dutch do. 85—26 

Long Ells Dutch alo. 7 — 8 

Tin pecul 17 — 18 

Tin Plates box 13 — 14 


PHces of European Goods in the East, 
SINGAPORE, July 17, 1830, 


32S 


IDeu, 


Dre. DniJ Dn. Dn. 

Anchon jienil 11 ^14 Cotton 11 kfii. fmit. Dattick, dble...corie (t (j^, 8 

Bottles 100 4 — — , do. do PiilUcat do. 3 — C 

Copper Nalbi and Sheatlilng pccul 40—42 Twist, 20 to JO l»ecul 50 — Hft 

Cottoiw,Madapollama,2.ty(nby.321n. pcs. 2] — 31 Hardware, P-H. 

— Imit. Irtsh A'*. .10 do. 2| — .1 .Iron, Swedish - lierul «i — 0 

Lonscloiha 12.... .10 do. none , Enghali do. 3J — JlJ 

— 30to4l).... 34..1Cdo. fi — « NdiU do. 10 

— do. ..da.... 38 40 do. 7 — 0 Lead, Pig da fij — U 

— do. . .do 44 do. 8 — 10 Sheet da 01 — 8 

. .S<i do. f) — II Shot, patent bag .1 — .T, 

fi.'i da y — II Spelter pccul S — 6i 

■ bo do 11 — 14 Steel, Swethah do. 0 — 10 

— — Prints, 7*8. fiMgle colours da .1 — 3} ‘ English do. none 

8-8 do. .ti — .» .Woollens, Long Ells pra. f> — 10 

—■ Cambric, 12yds. by 40 to 4.'i in... do. 1| — 3^ C.'unblela do. 34 —.17 

.— Jaconet, 20 44 ..40 ....do. 3 — 6 ■; Ladies' cloth yd. IJ — Ij 

i| _ 


REMARK S. 


Calcutta, Jnlu, R, l^'tO.— In Europe goods, 
mule twist coiitiiiuCb to expcneiice an active do 
mand: sales to a large extent liaw liccn made in 
it during the week. Cotton piece gwKU., the market 
without impnneincnt. Rook niusliith have been 
a little In uemarul, but no belter prices are of- 
fered. Earthen, glass, and h.irdviare, very heavy. 
Canfectlonery, oilman’s Btori.s, and }icrfumerv. 
selling only b\ auction and rit.iil.— Metals, nearly 
stationary. CopiHT gener,ill) has declined a little, 
and sales to a Innitiil extent h<ive lieon made in 
sheet and slab at our (luotatioiw. There has been 
some demand for English iron during the wi‘ek, 
and holders appear to be fir in. Lead without 
much alteration. 

Madras, June 16, liaii.— E utojk- artulcs con- 
tinue without animation, and sales (onhiieil chief- 
ly to auction and retail. In inct.il>, < opiier is in 
moderate en«|uiry: iron, slock increasing, and 
prices a shade lower : leatl and siH'lter, heavy and 
lookiiig down : block lui on the ilecliiie, tui pUtc> 
ateaily. 

Bunthay, June 12, 1830.— In the piece goods 


inarkrd scarcely any sales have had effect, since 
our last, worth iioUcing. Stocks of cotton gixxis 
in first IhUids are resjx'ctable, and as consignments, 
although of late heav y. are confined to fe>c cr luuids 
than lOMiier season, prices are not so likely to give 
Wiiy on the o|ieniiig of the season. f>n the loth 
inst. several cases of long-clotlu were sold at tls. 
12^ per fiiere. Lilass and earthenware may lie 
quotetl saleable In heavy parrels at .i per cent 
iliBCouiit. Assorted investments, by the late ar- 
rivals, of 11 odgson's beer, English iron, aiidbliop 
gocxls have been sold at 24 per cent, advance, and 
anotluT investment of shop gootls at .'(.I |)er ditto. 
Olhiirin’s stores, 1.* per •eiil udv,iiica 

c, July 17, litui.— Considerable aaloi 
have been made in long-clothes at our prices. 
Prints are m gri\at dcinamt. Woollens In parti<U 
deni.iiid. Earthen .ind glaM>-wurc, the nuirket ov er 
stocked and selling at prime cost. Iron In partial 
demand. S|ielter, no demand. Wines and spirits, 
the market ov erstix'kcti. SUxkholra tar in much 
rc({ucst. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutlaj July 8, 1 8.S0. 
Government Securitlet. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. A s. [Sell. 

“ 27 8 Remlttablc 28 8 ^m. 

0 10 Old Five per ct. Loan . • 1 2 Disc. 

r New ditto ditto o 5 Disc. 

0 Thud Five per cL Loan 1 6 Disc. 
>Pran. 4,380 to 4,.'i0a 


Disc. 

Disc. 

Diac. 


Bank of Bengal Ratea. 

Diacount on private bills 7 o per rent. 

Ditto on government and salar> bills 4 n do. 
Interest on loans im deposit ... o o do. 
Union Bonk. 

Diacount on approved bills, 2 mo- . 6 0 per cent. 
IntenatondeposlU. Ate;..-'*.. 2 H da 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London. 6 months’ sight.— to buy la. KHd. to 
la. lid.— to sell Is. lUd. ui 2 b, per .Saltuiiec. 

On Bombay. 30 days' sight, .Sa. Rs. 00 to <J2 per luo 
Bombay Ro. 

On Mwlraa, 30 days’ sight. .Sa. Rs. 00 to 02 per 100 
Madras Hs. 


.At the Rate prev ailing among Merrhants 
and Brokers in huyliig and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 186^ Madras Its. per 


ItMiba. Disc. 

Bengal New Five per rent I.oaii of th.. :8th Aug. 

At tlic Rate of .Subiirri)iti(in, eis. 1 im«\ 

Madras Hs.per lUU .Sa. Us '. 11 Prem. 


Bomhiiit, June 1!), IH30, 
Exchanges. 

On I.oii(lon, At 6 months' sight. It. IRd. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 38da>s’ sight, 110 Bom. Ks. pic 
100 .sicca Rupees. 

On Madraa, at 3o d.i>s’ sight, lOOBom. ns.|ier 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Sccurltlca. 

Remlltable Loan, i;i7 Bom.Ils. per inoSa.Rs. 

Old & iier cent.— 188 Bom. Rs. per 108 .Sa. Rs- 
New 5 percent.— 186 Boin.Ra. |ier lOOha-Rs. 


Madras, July 3, 1 830. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal llemittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, els. 3flu 
Mrfrm Ri. per 336 Sa. Us 31 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merrhants 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic ^rlties, vis.llWi Madras Rs. per 

‘..aHPrem. 

Five per cenL Bengal Unremittnble Loan. 

A* ‘‘w of Subsrrititlon, via. 3fi0 
Madras Rs. per 335 .Sa. As. Par. 


Singapore, July 1 7, 1 S30. 
Exchanges. 

On l,ODdon, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Govemment Bills, — none. 

On ditto* Private Bills, .Sa.RB. £06 per 110 Sp.Urs. 


Canlon, May 1, 1830. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 8 mo. sight, 4s. to 4s. Id. per Sp. Dr. 
On Bengal, 30 days’, Sa. Ks. 2(12 per lOU Sp. Dn- 
On Bombay, — no bills. 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For Sale 1 DeceaSter— Prompt S5 FOtruarr. 

Tm.— B ohea, 1,000,0001b.; Conow, Cannol, 
Souchong, ind Pekoe, 4,800,000 lb. ; Twankinr and 
Hyson-^ln, 1,800.000 S>.: Hyion. 850.0iio1b.— 
Total, Including Private-Trade, 7.800,000 lb. 

For Sale 7 DeeemlMir — JVomfrf 4 Mareh. 

CDm;»tiy'«.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods— 
Minapore Worsted Carpeu. 

Prtvate-TraOe. — Nankeens — Blue Cloth — .Sat- 
lampores-Blue Sallampores— Bandannnes-Coraha 
Banyans — Madras Handkerchiefs — VentapoUam 
Handkerchiefs — Crape Handkerchief — Crape 
Shawls— Crapes — Crape Gown Pieces — Damask 
and Embroidered Crape Shawls and Hondkerchirfli 
-Damasks— Silk Handkerchiefs— Wrought Silks 
—Silk Damasks- Damask Shawls— Embroidered 
Shawls— Cashmere Shawls. 

Fw Sale 18 January 1831— Prompt 8 AprU. 

Ctfmpanp’s.— Indigo. 


The Court of Direnora havegiven noUee, That 
at the Sale of TEA to be held 111 Maitdi neat, the 


il species will be put up at the followliw 
prices:— Bohea, Is. Sd. per lb.; Congou. Je. fld. 
and 2». Id t Campol, 8s. 4d. ; Souchong, 
Twankay, 2 h. Id. : Hyson Skm, SsadTiHl 
ondas. 4d. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the tfowufiMrt ElpMnetene and 
Lord Arnhem from Bengali and the General Pal- 


Cumpm^e.— Coast Piece Goods— Row 
digo— Heflned Saltpetre. 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1P30-31, wiUi tlieir Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, November 26, 1830. 


231 


EAST-JNJllA AK1> L'UIHA FAODUCI. 

£. *. d. ^ £.t.d 

8 0 @ 


0 » U ■ 


CWt () 

• ••■ 1 n 0 1 14 0 

1 10 0 — 1 15 0 
1 7 0 ~ 




3 « 0 — 
0 4J 
0 41 
0 44 
0 7i 


Darllla 

rutTcti, Java 

L'licribon 

Sumatra and Ceylon 

Bourbon 

Mocha ■ • - 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 

Madras '• « 

Bengal V 

fiourbun 0 

1) I lies dt for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatka cwt. 10 0 0 ~ Id 

Annbieeils, star 4 0 0 

Borax, lleflneil 2 10 0 

Unrefined, or Tincal 2 10 (i 

t'ainpliire 4 15 0 

C'anbimoms, Malabar Ifo 0 5 

t'eylon 0 l 

Caasla Buds cwt. 4 2 

l.ignea 2 IH 

C.'astor Oil }b 0 0 


Mother-o'-Pearl | 


Jmt tm da £• S. (fa 

cwt. 0 0 0 @ 6 10 0 
Lost Sale's Prices. 

0 10 0 


0 10 0 


China Root cwt. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

a 0 


— 4 
3 

— 3 

— 0 


Shells, China 
Nankeens 

Rattans MOO 0 0 0 

Rice, Bengal White- • • cwt. 0 13 0 — 0 17 0 

Patiui 

Java 

Saillower 

Sago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 

Silk, ^enplShcin 

DiUo White 

China ■ 



0 11 6 


2 0 0 
2 2 0 


0 IR 0 


0 1.3 0 


0 16' 
4 5 0 
3 7 0 
0 13 


CulKjlw 

Dragon's Blood • • - • 
tiuiTi Ammoniac, lump 

Arabic 

— — As'ufiptlda 

>— Benjamin, 2d Sort 

Aniini 

(lanibogmm — 

Mvrrh 

Oltbanum ■ • . - 

Kino •• • . 

Lar Lake- • ■ • 

Dye 


2 15 0 
lU 0 U 

2 II II 
1 H II 
(I l.'i 0 

15 (I 0 

3 II <1 
10 0 0 

.400 
■ ■ 0 10 0 
.. 10 0 II 

• lb 0 0 III 
■ 0 3 J 


— .3 5 

— S.*! O 

— .3 10 

— .1 0 

— 3 0 

— 3(1 0 

— II 0 

— 23 

— 11 


Shell .. . 

stick ... 

Musk, China 
Nux Voiinca . .. 
Oil, Cassia . . 
— Clnmimon 
Co<iM.nut 


cwt. 

...20 

- 07 . 1 0 

.CW'. 1 0 
UZ. 0 0 
0 13 
..cwt. 1 11 


0 
0 
0 

4i- 0 
0 — 0 


0 
0 0 

0 0 

.3 0 0 

3 0 0 

0 2 0 

0 3 4 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 


0 — 

Clo\es Ih 0 0 0 — 

2 

0 — 


0 

14 

1 12 
0 0 


... 0 0 
..0 1 
. . none 
..nil 
wt. 3 8 I 
■lb 0 0 I 


Mace 

Nutmegs 

Uiiium . " • 

Rnulurb 
Sul Ammoniac 
Senna • ■ • 

Turmeric, .lava ■.• cat. 0 10 

lleiigni oil 

China . • ..10 

Galls, hi SorU 2 111 

, Blue .3 5 

Hides, Dufflalo lb 0 0 

Ox and Cow 0 0 

Indigo, Blue and Violet- • 

Fine Violet 

— Mid. to good Violet 

— Violet aiidCopper .. 

CnpiWT 

Consuming sorts . ■ 

Oude, like Bengal- < 

— - Do. low to good 0 110 — 

Madras fine 0 3 <! 

Madras bad to mid. ... 0 1 10 

— Do. D. Kurimh 0 2 10 

Java 0 2 7 


0 3 
3 id 
0 2 

1 0 
0 10 
1 1 
3 10 
.3 15 
0 0 


1 Bc*ngal ami Privilege.. 0 12 « — 

, Urganrine 0 111 0 — 

' Spices Cinnamon ■ . 0 4 6 — 

! — i loves ... 0010 — 

J Mace 0 4 0 — 

— Nutmegs . 0 .1 0 — 

Ginger .. cwt. 1 3 0 — 

Pepptr, Black . .fti 0 U .3 — 

While 0 0 4 — 

.Sugar, Bengal •• cwu 12 0 — 

— Siam .Old Clvtu ... 0 l.’i U — 

MilUtltlUa ... 

M<ininaaii(l.l.ua 1 i( 0 — 

Tea, Mohe.i tb 0 1 1I| — 

Congou (I 2 Ij — 

luchoiig none 

' ('.iiupoi 0 2' — 

; TwiinlMy 

! Peko^ . . . 

11} son ‘'kill . 

' Hyson . . 

j — ViM'iit III son 

' Gunpii'idi r • 

I Tiu, Banca 

I I'ortoiseshell 

. Vonnillion 

Wax. 


. 0 ’ .3, 

0 4 0 
0 2 32 
0 .3 11 
. . 0 .3 0 

0 4 9 
..cwl. 3 4 0 
■ -h> 0 15 0 
....U> I) ,i 5 
.cwt 4 0 0 


0 IG 

0 15 

1 2 
0 9 
0 1 
0 5 

0 4 

1 6 0 

0 U 4 
0 0 8 

1 11 0 
1 0 

1 7 0 
0 J o 
(I 3 4 


2 04 

2 Kt 
6 o 

4 0 

5 0 

3 11 
5 8 


2 10 0 
0 3 0 
0 10 0 

Wood, .Zanders Red ton 13 0 0 — 14 0 I) 


Kbony 4 0 0 

Sapan 11 U U 


5 14 0 
— 11 0 0 


I AUSTHALASIAN PKODUCC. 

■ Cedar Wood .fexit 0 .3 0 — 0 5 0 

Oil, Fish tun S'! 0 0 —.31 10 0 

W h.ilOiiis toil 210 0 0 — 250 0 0 

,1 WikiI.N.S. Wales, w;. 

' Best n» 0 2 0 — 0 5 0 

• Inferior 0 I 2 — 0 2 0 

' V. D. Land, riz 

Best 0 1 0 - 0 I 04 

Inferior 0 0 6 — 0 0 9 

j SOUTH ArillC'AN PRODUCE. 

, Aloes rwt. 0 IB 0 — 10 0 

■ Ostrich Feathers, und . . . .Ib 1 0 0 — S 10 0 

;; Gum \Tabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 100 

Hides, Dry Ib 0 0 4i — 0 0 7 

,! .S’altcd 0 0 44— 0 0 41 

, Oil, I'alra cw t. 30 0 0 

I Fish tun — 

Raisins cwt. 40 0 0 

W .X 4 10 0 — 5 0 0 

M ■ ic, Madeira pipe :» o 0 — 19 0 0 

Red 14 0 0 — 20 0 0 

•1 Wood, Teak hxid ? 0 0 — 8 0 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, November 26, 18:1.). 


DOCKS. 

East- India (Stock). 

London (.Stock). 

St Katherine’s 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

Mfest-India (Stock). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) . • . 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen's Land Company... 


j Price. ^ 

Dividmds.| 

i 

Capital. 1 

Shares' 

of. 

1 Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

nr| 

’ £. i 

4 p. cent 

48.I,7.W 1 



March. Sept. 

074 , 

34 p. cent 

1 3 p. cent' 

.3.114.(NK) , 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

84 

l,.^>i2,7•52 1 

100 

— 

April. Oct 

103 1 

44 p. cent 

.IlNkOIN) , 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct 


1 4 p. cent. 

20n.lNIO 1 

— 

— 

■ — 

1 

1 8 p.cent 

r 

1,380, IKHI j 

* 


June. Dec. 

10 dls. 

1 __ 

1 

10,000 j 

1(10 

20i 

- 

924 

' 4 

- 1 

•• 

1 

June. Dec. 

3 

— 



June. Dec. 

' 6 dis. 


10,000 

luo 

11 

— 


Wolfe, Drotliors, 23, C/Mnffc AUetf. 


THE LONDON MARKETS. 


-The Mgar otuket ii escewlvdy heavy, 
aad prlMi aw way. Large parods of East 
India Sugar coMinue to be broo^t forward t the 
Slanaareindeauuid; brown to flue yelkiwlSa.6d. 
aSIk Lowto very good white 22i. (Id. a SSi. 6d. 
The Bengal auger, low to mid. white 26. o 87i. Qd. 
good 28k 6d. a 30i. 6d. A parcel of Maurltiut. 2781 
faapi Mdd at fair pricea 43a.ed. a 47ik (id. A imall 
parcel etrong graiiiedCtaiigam good yellow to fine 
white 84a. a S4a. By public aale on the seth, AS4 
biga Slam augar, aold at fonner pricea. 

India ooflbe ia heavy and lower. 

Taa.— The Prompt appeaia to be rather heavy. 
Cnigoua to aome extent have been aoU at a dla- 
count of Id to Sid per lb. ; and Twankaya at Id. 


to 8d per lb. loaa. Boheaa have mahitained their 
value. 

CMton.— There ia no alteration in cotton. Since 
the laat week TOO Surat, aid to good 4|d. a (Sfd. 

indigB.— There ia noalteiatianln indigo. The 
late accounta (tom Bengal are favounUe for the 
market there. 

Rice.— In nice there ia no alteratioi; the mar. 
ket la dull at the late decline. Sold on the 26th 
1604 bags good Manilla Rice lie. a lie. 6d. 

Spiee$.-~Oii the 2eth at pubHc eale, 1065 bog- 
black pepper, common quality, 81d and 21d, 80 
cuki nutmeg! Sk 5d. a Id, S2packi Bourbon 
dovea lOd. and lid. per lb. 

Soltpetire.-~Sm» letea have takan place at 40k 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, fi<m S6 OeuAer l» go Kovemitr I6S0. 


OCL 


27 

28 
29 

; SO 

Nov. 

! I 

I 6 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 
J7 
18 

19 

20 
22 

23 

24 

25 


Stock. Rad. 


Ct 8 Pr.Ct. a4Pr.Ct.j 
1. Conwle. CoiiaoU.I 


!31Pv.Ct. N.diPr.C.! 

' Red. j Ann. .Annuli 


21 

21 

210 


83^84 

83i83^ 


921^92] 

93| 

92f 


Long I India 
inuiClak, 


SUKk. 


92^921 

9‘if93| 

92|92| 


a09J 8.S|83|84 84f 92^ ;92|92|| 
2091 83|83|,84 84i - j92i92| 


206 9 
209^^11 
208 9 
208 91 
20718 


207 


203 5 


202^ 


91i92 
69|9IS 
— 871881 
84jR65 


— 824831831841; 92 
204 5 81f82182l8,sii 90f 
203 79180480881' 

I95200:771781.77I7H| 85* 

79|81180|821 80191 187191 

821831 83184J! - 

841841 84885i OS^ '9*4934 
831838 84 84| — 94 

8.84844 84f85 92| 934 921934 
824534 8.3iH4J 911 913924 
1206*7 8I4824 824834 90*91 4 90491* 
H2J8S4831M44 92* 91892* 

82483*83184 ! 911 91^92 

824 824834 — 904914 
«1182* 82*83* 90491 OOiOl* 
20344182483*831834 92* 921 
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PART I— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


AHjioneSy religious observances of the, 76* 

jibungt n tribe in Sumatra, 135. 

AbyssinUh ancient grave-stone from, 34. 

Adjunla, cavern-temples of, 26. 

AdoertisemcrUst Chinese, 80. 

A/ncot travels in South, .336. 

Albarwiy travels of Mr. Hughes in, 247. 

Alexandrr (Capt.), his visit to Adjunfa, 
26— travels of, to the seat of war in the 
East, 113. 

America^ trade of, with China, 5, 0, 106 
—first colonisation of, 81 — prices of tea 
in, 179. 

Ayiimals, hospital for, 206. 

Anitquiiif, coincidences observable among 
the nations of, 76. 

Apojihthegmit Chinese, 194. 

Andaan EminrCt prise question regarding, 
261. 

Ararat (Mount), scientific espedition to, 
170. 

Armtft Indian, oliscrvotions on, 210, 282 — 
Turkish, 110— Russian, 119. 

AUrutwmi/, Eastern, 20. 

AUicnt, sensations on viewing, 249. 

Baber (Mr.), route of, to tlic Neelghur- 
ries, 310. 

BalU account of the Island of, 238. 

JiaUcarif passage of, 117. 

Ba-lang, inhabitants of, 323. 

Jtenarest census of, 09. 

Bengal, external conmerce of, 316. 

Bethlehem, festival at, 330. 

BhaUba, or Nepal, account of, 324. 

Biographjf of Tsaou-tsze-k8en, 72. 

BUiod^lHling, cfifects of, in fever, 257. 

Bouton, mannera and customs in, 30— 
account of Uie different tribes of, 322. 

Briggg (Col.), his account of Ferishta, 24. 

Triton, night march of an ancient, 111. 

Brough-ba, inhabitants of, 323. 

Bucharia (Eittle), chieft of, 112. 

Buddha, statues of, at Adjunta, 27. 

Caveri, its junction with the Nerbudda, 
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Caves at Adjunta, 26— at Ellura, 30— at 
Pandoo lA‘na, near Nasuk, 275. 

China, description of, by a native, 14— 
remarks on the penal code of, 120, 211, 
293— perseverance of ttie ladies in, 174 
— charges against a prime minister of, 
212 — account of ancient, 265. 

China- Trade, examination of the evidence 
relating to, 1 , 97, 1 77, 308. 

Chinese literature, 17, 223 — biography, 
72— advertisements, 08 — apophthegms, 
194 — lexicography, 223, 316— account 
of tlie diflerent tribes in Tibet, 322. 

Coinddencies observable among the nation 
of antiquity, 76. 

Coins, ancient, found in India, 2.56. 

Colonies of the ancients, 79— modem, 80. 

Colonization, observations on, by a Hindu 
79, 245. 

Cotttns (Wm.), Oriental eclogues of, 60. 

Cort/ession, voluntary, Chinese law relating 
to, 125. 

Conjectures, philological, 65. 

Constaniinojile and Delhi, relations between 
the courts of, 29. 

Colton, new specimen of, in India, 169, 
,336. 

Cowu; (Mr.), travels of, in Africa, 338. 

fVaMw/ta«» ( Richard), poetry of, 130, 

Crimea, travels of CapU Alexander in, 
xUH. 

v'ut’i, account of, 204. 

Cyaxares, a king of Media, 21. 

Cylivcer, praying, 31. 

Cyrw, wars of, 20. 

Ddirh f Japan, 259. 

Davis (Mr. S.), account of Boutan by, 30. 

Delamairu {lAa\xt.Co\.), his account of 
Omkai, 207— of the caves near Nasuk, 
275. 

Delhi, monarchs of, 26— relations between 
the courts of, and Constantinople, 29. 

Desert, march of a caravan in, 199. 

Diebiteh {Count), description of, 118. 

Dorn (Dr.), on Eastern astronomy, 28. 

Druid, derivation of the name, €7. 

Dutch, conduct of the, to a Malayan fa- 
mily, 136. 
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£astt travels to the seat of war in, 113. 

£ast InUia Quesiim, examination of the 
parliamentary evidence on, 1, 97^ 177— 
remarks on, 30 . 

EclogueSf Oriental, 60. 

Eiiyptt travels of Mrs, Elwood in, 197. 

EUorat cave temples of, 30. 

Elwood (Mrs.), overland journey of> to 
India, 196. 

English SocKtif in India, 40, 147, 284. 

Elruscanst their mode of worship, 34. 

Europe, state of Oriental literature in, 
300. 

Fenuil’S, an army of, 20— English, in In- 
dia, 43, 147— infanticide of, 164— Chi- 
nese, 174 — Tuikish resjKct for, 197— 
condition of, in llali, 241. 

Fcvmr, lu\.uioii of the, 87. 

Feriihtiu life and ivriiings of, 24. 

/Vi’iT, tifects of blood- lining in, 257. 

Fisriil Law.* in Chinn, i'J3. 

Flifwgin the .lir, 261. 

Furi'igncrs, Chinese laws rel.iliiig to,l 2 I 

Foifeituie, law of, i'l China, 121. 

France, views of, upon iVIadogascar, (i8. 

Ottlcanomrlcr, exporinioiUs with, .33.'>, 

Geology of the Himalaya range, 256. 

Gipsu'i, Cl iiiitnl origin of, 32. 

Gioravni f’tnalt, adventures of, 326. 

Globe, Arabian, 28. 

GrcuC‘Slunc from Abjssinia, 31. 

Greece, travels of Mr. ]Iug)i(''< in, 247. 

Green (Mr.), tr.ivelsof, in .Africa, 3.’i8. 

Greig fSir Alexis), the lliissiaii adiiiirul, 
116 .' 

Gylofi"S, or priests, of lloiiLui, 31. 

Jladjes, or Arab pilgrims, 201. 

7/an, Turkish, miseries of a, 218. 

Ilarnrn, inside of a, 20.j 

lie and 7/a, tribunal of, 265, 269. 

Himalaya Mountain*, geology of, 256. 

Hindu, observations of a, on the roloiii- 
zation of India, 79, 24.5 — widows, !t’i 
— prevs, I "2 — pilgrims at Omkar, 2U7 
trinity, 273. 

Ho-quecn, a Chinese minister, 212. 

UosjiUal for animals, 206. 

Hughes (Mr.), travels of, in Greece and 
Albania, 247. 

Hyacinth ( Father), remarks on his history 
of the Mongols, 141. 

Idolatry in Indio, 231. 

Imtach (Col.), death of, 210. 

India, English Society in, 40, 147, 284— 
condition of the Southern Provinces of. 


49, 1.56, 232— observations of a native on 
the colonization of, 79, 245— female 
infanticide in, 164 , 20.5 — the overland 
journey to, 195 — idolatry in, 231— 
pilgrim tax in, 321. 

Indigo, extraction of, from cloth, 260. 

Infanticide, female, 164, 205. 

Iniuda, letter from the pacha of, 117. 

Inns, liussian, 114 — Turkish, 248. 

Iuies/tiL‘s, observations on wounds of, 168. 

7.SM, wrorsliip of, .31. 

Jaharmo, rite of, 202. 

Japan, history of the Da'irls of, 259. 

Jerusalem, description of, 332. 

Joannina, visit to the city of, 252. 

Joo-bu, the Nu-\ u savages of, 324. 

Khiians, Chincsi> accounts of the, 144. 

KUtoor, the occurrences III. in 1824, 218. 

Klaprolh (M.), viiidiiatioii of M. Kiirz 
by, ] 6 — Jji expl.iii.ition of the word pih- 
kih, 1 12— remarks by, on I'litliei Ilya- 
ciiitii's liistiirv of the Mongols, 111 — 
Ills replj to Mr. Thoms’ defence of Dr. 
Morrison, 223, 316— -aciouiU of the 
dillcient tribes in 'I'diel by, 332. 

A’urz (M.), vindication of, lo— iiis stric- 
tures on ProfcHsor Neuiuaiin. 17— ac« 
count of .\ncient C'liiiin bv, 26.5. 

Ayanns, manners and customs of, .311. 

I.adus, pL-Tsevemnee of Cliiiicse, 174. 

Laniuic rrligion in Boutin, .U). 

Lunds and lenenunts, Ctiiiiese law re- 
specting, 294. 

Laos, visit lu, 2.54. 

Law*, penal, in (3iina, 120, 211,293. 

Leg, case >f tumor in, 168. 

Letiengiaphif, Cliiiiese, 22.3, .316. 

Litang, inli.ibitants of, 32.3, 

Literary I ntelligenee, 176, 264, 314. 

Mudttgnscai, views of France upon, 68— 
conduct of the reigning queen of, 69. 

Mugi*trate\, (.’liineve Inwr regarding, 215— 
of niieieiit China, 2(i.i. 

Afalabar, geography of, 310. 

Atalaynn Family, meivioirn of a, lil4. 

Marriages, Anglo-Indian, describetl, 4.1, 
147 — amongst the Abuiigs in Sumatra, 
13.5_ in Uie island of Bali, 241— low 
respecting, in China, 296. 

Marsden ( Mr.), his memoirs of a Malayan 
family, 134. 

AfaUei (Saverio), poetry of, 131. 

Mecca, description of, 329. 

Milton, psalmody of, 129. 

MirdUer, Chinese, trial of a, 2i2* 

Mistionarin in Bali, 238. 
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MongoU, remark*! on Fatiier Hyacinth’s 
history of, 141. 

Monk, Chinese, letter from, 14. 

Morrison (Or.) and M. Klaproth, 223, 
316 — his ctuirocter as a Cliiiicac 
scholar, 224. 

Jlbfcoie, aspect of, 1 15. 

Munro (Sir Tbos.) on the rondition of 
Southern India, 49, 156, 232. 

Museum, Oriental, sale of an, 37. 

Mutii (Mr.), his specimens of silk, 337. 

Namk, caves near, 275. 

Maiiims of AniiyuUy, coincidences observ- 
ahte among, 76. 

Neel"hurrics, route to, from Calicut, 310. 

Nerves, electric currents in, 335. 

Nteumann (l*rof.), review of M. Kurz*s 
letter rc.spccting, 17. 

Omkar, account of, 207. 

Oinngea ai Kliyook-Pliyoo, 160. 

Oncniul ] .Ucrature, state of, in ICurop(‘,300. 

Oncnlal Muteuni, sale of, 37. 

Orienlnl Eclogues of William Collins, 60. 

Pamloo Le7in, caves at, 275. 

PAnuAMKNTAKV Pavkas, abstract of > 
Hindoo Widows, 05. 

Penal fW/c of China, 120, 211, 2!U. 

Persiu, einbass) from, to Uiissia, 115. 

Person, (.M.), on electiic currents iu the 
nerves, 335. 

philological Conjectures, 65. 

PUginns, Arab, 201 — Hindu, 207 — tax 
upon, ill India, 3J1. 

Pillars, uiirient, near Nasuk, 276. 

PoETRv : Songs of tlie Ancient Time, 36, 

1 1 1 — Kveiiing, 246 — Stanzas by un 
Kxile, — the Iloa Ghaut, 3u7. 

Poisoning, medical notes on a case of, 87. 

Police of Soul Ik 1 11 India, 160. 

Polifgainif in China, 2i)7. 

Praying- Cyli ndcr , 31. 

Press, iiulivu Hindu, 172. 

Psalmnfly, remarks on, 128 

Pubheatums, new, 93. 

Pygmies in India, 19. 

Radama, king of the Ovas, 68. 

Jtajjwols, infiinticide amongst, 166. 

Uamblinu No'Pichs the Oriental Ec- 
logues of William Collins, 60— psal- 
mody, 128 — Saveiio Matiei, 131. 

Ranaimla-Manfoka, usurpation of, 69. 

Restilution, law of, in China, 124. 

Review or Books: — M. Kura's Letter 
to Professor Ewald, on the subject of 
Chinese literature, 17 — Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. II. 
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Part 3, 24— Hie Friend of Australia, 
90— -Journal of a Naturaliat, i&.— Out- 
lines of History, 91 — Lyall’s ^inciples 
of Geology, Vol. I., 91 — Murray’s Re- 
searches in Natural History, 92— The 
Voice of Humanity, No. I., ib. — King's 
Views to illustrate the Action between 
the Sliannon and Chesapeake, ib. — 
Alexander's Travels to the Seat of War 
in the East, 1 13 — India's Cries to Bri- 
tish Humanity, 164— Gleig'a History 
of the British Empire in India, Vol. 1. 
174— Grattan’s History of the Nether- 
lands, 175 — Meme's Memoirs of Na- 
jiolcon Buonaparte, ib. — Sir Walter 
Scott's Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, t5.— Capt. Llliot’s Views 
in the EiiNt, 176— Considerations arising 
out of the late proceedings in Parlia. 
ineiit relative to the India Question, 
193— Mrs. Co]oiil4 EIwooiI's Narrative 
of her Overland Journey to India, 196— 
Klaproth's Dernier 3Iot sur le Diction- 
naire Cliinois du Dr. 11. Morrison, 223, 
316 — Hughes’s Travels in Greece and 
Albania, 247 — Narrative of Discovery 
and Adventure ill die Polar Seas and Re- 
gions, Ji,2 — Plays of Pliilip Massinger, 
Vol. II, 263 — History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery, Vol. 11., ib. — 
Bengal Annual for 1830, tb. — Forgei- 
Me-Not for 1''31, i6. — Friendship’s 
OU’eniig for 1831, 21)1 — Ackermann’s 
Jutenile ForgeuMe-Noi for 1831, tb — 
The Iliimourist, ib. — Wilson’s Review 
of the External Comineicu of Bengal, 
316 — Batikes’s Adventures of Giovanni 
Findti, 326 — Chrisl*e’s Observations on 
Ciiulera, 343 — Crowe’s Histoiy of 
France, vol. i. tb. — Keiglitley’s History 
of the War in Gieeco, 344 — D ;i Te- 
lesforo de Triieba y Cosio’s II istory of the 
Conquest of Peru by the Spani.irdc, ib. 

Eiclmnhon (Dr ), his visit to Laos, 254. 

Ping, Hindu, found in Siothiiid, 3.1. 

liomnirhul. or Gipsic*, oiieiitul oiigiii of, 
32. 

travels of Capt. Alexander in, 113 
-efli'Cts of ihe war between, and Tur- 
key, 118— .army of, 119. 

Ryots in Southern India, 49, 156, 232. 

Sacfc, history of Zarina, queen of the, 19. 

Sanscrit, Greek, and Lai in, 65. 

Shoal in the China Sens, 88. 

Sicily, society in, 247. 

Sikkim Mountains, visit to, .340. 

Silk, superior, produced at Poonah, 336. 

Si-tsang, inhabitants of, 323. 

Slavery in the island of Bali, 243. 

Snake-bite, case of, 160. 

SocxsTiEs, proceedings of :— Royal Asia- 
tic l^iety, 24 — Medical and Physical 
Society of Calcutta, 87, 168, 257— Agri- 


Indtx. 
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cultunil oidkjlMicuhuml Society of 
CelcuttOf limQwAgricuhunil and Hor- 

, tieultohil &^y of Bombay, 169, 336 
Atiotic Society of Calcutta, 254, 334 
••-Asiatic Society of Paris, 25U — Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris, 260, 335 — 
^yal Academy of Sciences of Prussia, 

Iddfras OF thx Avcient Tnce Tlie Lyre 
of Pindar, 36 — Death, i5, — Meleager 
to his Mother, 37— a Night March of 
an Ancient Briton, 111. 

Spaniardii cruelty of, 81. 

Staunton (Sir Oeo.)f remarks on his penal 
code of China, 120, 211. 

StryangavLS and Zarina^ history of, 19. 

Sumatra, customs of die Abungs of, 135. 

Suttees, abolition of, in India, 95, 204— 
instances of, in Bali, 241. 

Ta ta, explanation of the name, 145. 

Ta-tsleen-loo, inhabitants of, 322. 

Tax, pilgrim, in India, 321. 

Taylor (Mr.), overland journey of, to In- 
dia, 195. 

Tea trade, evidence on, 1, 97, 177. 

Thackeray (Mr.), conduct of, before Kit- 
toor, 218. 

Thebes, visit to, 2.*) 1. 

Theocritus, poem from, 61. 

Thoms (Mr.), reply of M. Klaproth to, 
223, 316. 

Tibet, customs of, 30 — geology of, 256 — 
256 — account of the different tribes of 
322. 

Time, infinite divisibility of, 324. 

Tod (Col.), antiquarian researches of, 33. 

Tomb-Uone, an Abyssinian, 35. 

Trade to China, examination of the evi- 


dence relating 1, 97, 177,308— mode 
of conducting it at the Company's fhe- 
toiy, 4 — American system of conduetiag 
it, 5, 8» 106, 179— external, of Bengal, 
318. 

Treavmable offences \n China, 122. 

Trinity, Hindoo, philosophy of, 273. 

Tsaou^tssse^lOen, biography of, 72. 

Tumour, cose of, in the leg, 168. 

Turkey, travels of Capt. Alexander in, 1 13 
—military strength of, 118— miseries 
of a han in, 243. 

TSsrks, Chinese account of the, 143 — their 
respect for females, 197. 

Voicanos in tho island of Bali, 238— in 
th% interior of Asia, 336. 

WnRhom (Mr.), overland journey of, to 
India, 195. 

Wait (Dr.), philological conjectures by, 
65 — on the coincidences observable 
among the nations of aiiliquity, 76. 

Wakabties, campaign against, 323. 

ira//.? (Dr.), poetry of, 129. 

Widows, burning of, in India, 95 — burnt 
in Bali, 241 . 

Wilson (Mr.) on ancient coins found in 
India, 256— his lleview of the external 
commerce of Bengal, 3 1 6. 

Women, army of, 20— Tibetan, .31— En- 
glish, in India, 43, 147 — Chinese, 174 
—respect of the Turks for, 197— Bali- 
nese, 241 — Theban, 2.51 — in Laos, 253. 

Zarina, queen of the Sacm, 19. 

Zemendars in southern India, 40, 156, 
232. 


PART II.— ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Adams, the mutineer, death of, 86. 

Agi Bota,n Malayan pirate, 144, 200. 

Ahrrwdnuggur, execution at, 132. 

Aken (Mr. John), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 165. 

Allahabad, pilgrim-tax at, 101. 

Alsager (Capt. R.), evidence of, on Uie 
China trade, 169. 

America, trade of, with China, 34, 165, 
217— with Singapore, 58. 

Arabian Gtff, war in, 60. 

Arch^mlego, Eastern, piracy in, 143, 200. 

Army (Company's, in India) — new evo- 
lutions and movements in, 27 — Court 
of Requests in, 28, 76'— encouragement 
to the study of the native Jooguagea in, 
30~ pay of medical officers of, 71, 133 


— officers of, remaining in gaol, 71 — 
reductions in, 71, 72, 153, 159 — in- 
terpreters for, 72, 159 — personal pay 
of officers of, 85 — numerous ap- 
pointments in, cancelled, 1.37, 15g 
—withdrawal of officers of, IVom the 
service of the Rajah of Nagpore, 153, 
213— prike-money due to, ift.—^-egi- 
roental schools in, 158— relief of the 
Bengal portion of, 205— letters of re- 
commendation to the commander-ill- 
chief of, 206 — new, system of diet for 
men belonging to, on board ship, 210— 
detention of lieut. colonels commandant 
of, 212— batta ailowancca t5.— dis- 

continuance of engineers of, 213-«pra- 
■ent distribution of, 215 — courts-martial 
in, 72, 77, 153, 206— general orders 
issued to : sec Calcutta, Madras, 
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jirmy, (King’s, serving in India}— 
•lloivanceB to officers of, 71, 205 — pre- 
sent distribution of, 215— couTts-mnrtiai 
in, 27— promotions and clianges in, 42, 
UB, 173, 225. 

■ ' — ■ of Runjeet Singh, 3. 

Assam, disturbances in, 136. 

Asmes, autumnal, in China, 65. 

Australia, interior rivers of, 151— native 

language of, i5. see also New South 
Waies, Swan River, 4fc. 

Ava, embassy to, 134, 204. 

Babin^on (Ens.), court-martial on, 7R. 

Ball, masked, insult at a, 77. 

Bardc Bengal, 49. 

Barofta, disorders at, 55— lock hospital 
at, 212. 

Jiarristers in Nev' South Wales, 66. 

Batauia^aod India (Netherlands). 

Beatson (Mr.), sudden death of, 84. 

liengalee, remarks on the language, 8, 9, 
— newspapers, 138. 

Dmtinck (Lord W. C.), tour of, 49, 138 
—the recent notification of, 13.3. 

— — — (Lady), party given by, 1.35. 

Berwickshire, mortality on board of, 142. 

lihn^, staft' duties at, 162. 

*Bishop of OdmUta ^Dr. Turner), 54, 85, 

1 38 — primary visitation charge of, 127. 

lloMSAY I NTKi.i.iciEjNrE : — Tour of theGo- 
vernor, 13, 86 — alterations in the Su- 
preme Court, 13 — arrival of INIr. Wag- 
Iiorn, 13, 55— Findarccs, 15— naiitch, 
ib — races, ib.—a large 6sh, 16 — small- 
pox, 54— Southern lilahratta chiefs, 55 
—disorders at Baroda, }&.— Agricultu- 
ral Association, t5.— Mr. Taylor’s route 
to India, 55, 86, 14.3— a Mohamme- 
dan prophet, 55— Deesa held force, 86 
— Indian navy, 86, 162 — abolition of 
Kiittees, 141— tribute to Capt. Jervis, 
142 — cholera morbus on lioard die 
lienuickshire, ib . — the police, 194— dis- 
turbancea at Ukulkotc, 195— Sir J. P. 
Grant, 192, 195— libel in the Courier, 
196 — removal of public offices t6.— 
suppression of private dawks, }5.— pack- 
ing and sale of cotton, i5.«^xtniordi- 
nary pedestrian performance, i&.— steam 
navigation, 197 — tribute to Dr. Jeaff- 
rcBon, prices of European goods, 
44, 121, 175, 227 — government securU 
ties and exchanges, 45, 122, 176, 228 
—shipping, 83, 163, 214— births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 83, 163, 214. 

■ ■ ■ ■ Government Orders ; — Encou- 
ragement to the study of the native lan- 
guages, 30 — Indian navy, 162 — ^lock 
liospitals, 162, 212 — staff dutiea at 
Rboog, 162 — reddenfa cscovlin CuicYi, 
211— rank of colonels and lieut colo- 
Dels, 212— medical arrangements, ib . — 
batta allowances, 'ib . — Major Dickin- 
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son, executive engineers, 213— 
officers in die Nagpora aervice, <6.— 
civil, ecclesiastical, military, and Indian 
navy appointments, 82, 162, 213— fur. 
lougha, 16.3, 214. 

Bombay Supreme Court : — alterations in, 

I. 3 — trial of Banco, a Jewess, 146— of 
Richard Thompson, for rape, 141— 
charge of Sir James Dewar to the grand 
jury, 194. 

“ Native Education Society, 142, 

143. ' 

■ Marine, 86, 162. 

— Ophthalmic Instftution, 127. 

Boelty, carrier, 131 . 

Borneo, European slaves in, 144, 202— 
pirates on the east coast of, 144 . 

Bourbon, hurricane at, 26. 

Bourdieu (Capt.), court-martial on, 154. 

Bridge, chain, on Tolley’s Nullah, 192. 

Bromwich (Ens.), killed by a shark, 85. 

Brooshtfl (Lieut.), melancholy death of, 
84, 86. 

Brifce (Dr.), and die proprietors of the 
Bengal Jinrkaru, 182. 

Buenos Ayres, trade between, and Can- 
ton, 34. 

Burmese, Bridsh resident with, 134, 204. 

Burney (Major), 134, 204. 

Cachar, murder of the rajah of, 138. 

Calcutta Intelligxvck ; —Affairs of 
Ruiijecl Singh, 2, 13, 52— the estate of 
PalmcrandCo., 2, 53 — Hindoo college, 
4— Hindoo schools, 5— fires, £5.— swin- 
tilers, it. — Hindoo Press, 5, l.^B— 
Calcutta School-Book Society, 6, 186 
—Reported insolvency of the Company, 

7 — Bengalee language, 8, 9 — meetings 
of the Dhurnia Subha, 8, 131, 18.5 — 
Hindoo literature, 9— rumour^ poli- 
tical changes, 9, 192— Mariners’ and 
General Widows’ Fund, 10 — prevention 
of a suttee, ib. — Saugor Island Society, 
ib —the Delhi mission, it.— revenue sur- 
veys, 1 1— custom-house regulations, ib, 
— the Chief Justice, it.— Golfing Club, 

II, 131 — the Commander-in-chief, 11, 
52, 138— affairs of Oude, 11, 51,85, 
137, 193 — semaphores, 12 — new loan 
it.— tour of the Governor General, 49, 
138— native feeling towards govern- 
ment, 50 — Hindu superstition, 51, 132 
—the small-pox, 51— hail-storms, it.— 
a Hindu miracle, 52 — steam navigation 
to China, 52, 146— tiger-hunting, 52 
— waste land in die &>onderi>unB, 53, 
135, 187— indigo crop, 53, 186, 193 — 
ordination, 54 — Mr. Beatson, 84 — 
cholera, it.— observation of Sunday, 

—the press, ib. — pay of the army, ib. 
—primary visitation charm of the Lord 
Bishop, 127— native male nurses, 131 
(2 H) 
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—carrier booby, ib . — disturbances at 
' a 'lSiraddu, 132 — execution of a cele- 
brated marauder, t&,— the police, 133 — 
^ Governor General's notification, t&. 
'—Mr. H. II. Wilson, tifr.— suttees, 
f34, 185, 190— embassy to Ava, 124 
Colonization, 134, 185 — trade in 
British piece goods, 135— Lady Ben- 
tinck's party, ib. — disturbances in As- 
sam, 13H — full of the favourite at Luck- 
now, 137 — College of Fort William, ib. 
—reductions, i6.— Mr. Secretary Stir- 

V ling, ib. — Cochin-Cliinesc mission, 138 
^tiB^tOurof the Lord Bishop, i&.— Gum- 
beer Singh, 136— murder of the Ca- 
'.har rajah, ib — death of Mr. Paschaud, 
l'?9— murder at an indigo plantation, 
r&.— steam navigation to England, 183 
— suttees and colonization, Ibf) — Cal- 
cutta High School, lb. — Oinachurn 
Banuijec, ib. — Infant schools, ]8() — 
Swinatarium at Dargeeliiig, i6. — the 
steatlicr, lK(i— gnic of wind, 187 — 
Mr. John Crawford, ih. — English law 
in India, i5.— the indigo planters, 189 
—machinery at Decca, 190 — Serain- 
pore college, i6. — slave trade in native 
states, 191 — Co&siah mountains, lA.— 
pi^hns and pilgrim's tax, ib — bridge 
on Tolley's Nullah, 192 — changes and 
departures, tft — S>Ibct, ih. — prices of 
European goods, 44, 121 , 1 7.i, 227— go- 
vernment securities and exchanges, 45, 
I2i, 17fi, 22^.— shipping, 7:i, LiC, 209 
.births, maiiiagci, and deallis, 2H, 

75, 157. 

Calcutta Government OrJeis — Natives 
entering the fort, 27— invalided Goor- 
kahs, i().— light infiiitry moveinoiils, ib. 
— siaff allow iince to officer-, ofliiiating 
as deputy judge advocate, 7 i — pay of 
surgeons and assistant surgeons, 71, 
153— officers remaining in gaol, ib — 
Company’s allowance to King’s offi- 
cers, i6.— native invalid battalions, lA. 
—corps of regular horse, 72— exami- 
nation of interpreters, ib. — Uusidenl’s 
escort at Katmandhoo. 153 — Stiinbas, 
Hatras, and Colombo prize-mutieyb, ib. 
— allowance of assistant surgeons at- 
tached to foreign residencies, lA.— Bri. 
tisli officers in the service of his high- 
ness the llajah of Nagpore, lA. — 
Moorshedabad provincial battalion, lA. 
— Bhaugulpore hill rangers, 2().'i — pass, 
age-money to king’s officers, lA. — relief 
of troops, tA.— letters of recoitimenda- 
tion to the eommander-in-cliicf, 206.— 
courts-martial, 27, 72, 153, 206— civil, 
ecclesiastical, and military appoint- 
ments, 27, 73, 155, 206 — furloughs, 26, 
75, 15G, 209. 

— Supreme Court the Martina 
charity,. 1, 126, 161, 102— business of 
the court, 1 — trial of Adolph Goursac, 
lA.— Bank of Bengal v. the United 
Company, 49— trial of Baboo Mudoo. 


soodun Sandell, 125— the Kingv. Asli> 
ruff Alii and Gholam Mustaplier, tA. — 
the King ». Rajkissore Diitt, 181— the 
Bridgewater ; wages, lA.— stadip prose- 
secution, iA. — in the matter of 3^. Peter 
Gordon's appeal, ib. — Bryce v. Smith, 
182. 

Calcvita Insolvent Debtors' Court;— Pal- 
mer and Co., 2, 53 — Issurchunder 
Paul Choudry, 126. 

School-Book Society, 6, 186. 

— ' Marinera’ and General Widows’ 
Fund, 10. 

High School, 185 

Infant School, 186 

Cape op Good Hope Iktclligkncx : — 
Establishment of German missionaries, 
2.5 — located Hottentots, 26 — seizure of 
a slave ship, ib. — destruction of (|uito 
ami his tribe, lA.— trade, lA.— horso 
sickness, ib . — new English churcli, th. 
—ordinances by the government, 31 — 
colonial appointments, lA. — christen- 
ings, marriages, and deutlis, 31, 161 

— Supreme Court: — Mackay r. 
Philip, 152. 

Cargoes of American ships, 35 — of £;ist- 
India ships arrived in Eughuid, 47, 
123, 177,229— of Cocliin-Clunese ships, 
57, 13d-^f Chinese junks, .58. 

Cartwright (Mr. W.), evidence of, on tKe 
China trade, 34. 

Cashgavt Mandarin shops at, 149. 

Celebes, pirates on the coast of, 141, 2U0. 

CrnsorxAi/i at Madras, 110, 186. 

Cevlon I ktei.moence Slate of the 
heathen, steam navigation, 198— 

French vessels periiiitlcd to export, ib. 
births, marriages, and death., 84, 164, 
214. 

CfiiN'A I xtelmrj NCE: — The new lioppo at 
Canton, 17— religious plays, lA. — 
Cochin- Chinese envoy, ih. — cases of 
misrule, ib. — Triad Society, 18 — 
burning out vagrants, lA. — a sham fight, 
lb — capture of two foreigners on the 
river, lA. — two more members united 
to the Cohong, 33— rL*bellioii in West- 
ern ’I'ariary, ib. — insurrection in For- 
mosa, lA. — steam- navigation, 52, 146 
— fArcigti silver, 61— debts of the 
bong, ib. — memorial to the emperor on 
the subject of foreign trade, 62, 147 — 
enter-port fees, 64 — empeior’s journey, 
65— Corean envoy, iA, — autumnal as- 
sizes, tA.— revenue, iA.— tlie late regu- 
lations respecting foreign trade and the 
bong, 147 — state of the empire, 149— 
bankrupt hongs, iA.— Cashgor, ^.—ex- 
portation of treasure, 150— prices of 
European goods at Canton, 44, Ui, 
227— exchanges, 45, 122, 228* 

, minutes of evidence on the Com- 
pany's trade to, *4, 165, 217. 
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ChineMt nffray with tlie, it Penang, SS— 
—junks at Singapore, 58— settlers in 
Java, 60— massacre of, near Malacca, 
100 

Cholera morbus in India, 84, 10* — on 
board tlie Berwickshire^ 142— in llussia, 
172. 

Christianity^ progress of, in Ceylon, 14.3. 

Chxtrdh new, at the Cape, 26. 

Clare (Earl of), entertainment to, 4b— 
appointed governor of Bombay, 41, 
118. 

Clariflge (^Sir 3ohxi)f address to, 56. 

Cltthj Golfing, at Diim Dum, 11— Uiiiti'd 
Service, at Madras, 54. 

Cochin^Chincse envoy to the court of Pc* 
king, 17 — ships, 57 — mission to tlie 
Governor General of India, 57, 158. 

Qiffin (Capt, Abel), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 55. 

Cohong : — see Hong ^ferchaHts. 

College f intended, at Lucknow, 1, 126 — 
Hindu, at Calcutta, 4 — of Fort William 
to be abuIUhcd, 157 — Sernmpore, lUO. 

Colunixolion in India, 154, 115. 

Compavify reported insolvency of, 7— na- 
tive feeling towards, 50 

ConrictA, execution of, 68. 

Co<isiah MiiinUainSi visit o, 191. 

,Coti, treachery of the sultan of, 145, 201. 

Cotton, regulation for packing, 196. 

Counties in New South Wales, 21. 

Court-Martial on Capt. Havelock, 27— 
various 27,53, 206 — on Lieut.Turckler, 
72 — on Capt. Fullarton, 77— on Ensign 
Babington, 78 — on Lieut. Lew is, 1.5.3 
— on Lieut. Fuwle, 1,54 — on Capt. 
Bourdicu. tb. 

Courts of Requests, military, 2H, 76. 

Craufuril, (Mr. John) agency of, 187. 

Custom-house Regulations, new, at Calcut- 
ta, 11. 

Ciitch, Resident's escort in, 21 1. 

Cuxlon (Capt.), tribute to, 77. 

Dacca, machinery at, 190. 

Dalhousie (Kar)), tour of, 11, 52, 138. 

Dalton (Mr.), on piiacy, 143, 200. 

Dargecling, Sanatarium at, 187. 

Davidvni (Mr.), evidence of, on the Chi* 
na trade, 217. 

Dawks, private, at Bombay, 196. 

Debate at the East-Ikdia House 
(Sept. 22)— the address to his Majesty, 
87 — Madras Registrars' bill, Ut. — idola. 
try in India, 87. 

Delhi, mission from the king of, 10. 

Dhurma Subha, or Religious Association, 
at Calcutta, 5, 8, 131, 183. 

DickinsoH (Major), 212. 

DiqioNegoro, sulmiBsion of, 16, 86, 203. 


Diet on board Company*! shipt, 210.’ 

Directors, East-Tndio, in Parliament, 118. 

Dixon (Mr.), evidence of, on the China 

■ trade, 223. 

Ddlars, foreign, in China, 61— eiporto. 
tioD of, from China, 150. 

Doorga, festival in honour of, 91. 

DiUdi, trade of, with China, 36, 39— see 
also/radia (Netherlands.) 

East- India Company, reported insolvency 
of, 7 — case of the Bank of Bengal and, 
49— native feeling towards, 50 — Direc* 
tors of, in Parliament, 118. 

East -India CommUtec, minutes of evi- 
dence before, 34, 16.’), 217. 

East-Tndia House, goods declared for sale 
at, 47, 123, 177— see also Debates. 

Easi-IndinTis, Brancli Amelioration Fund 
for, at Hyderabad, 15. 

Edwards (Capt. J ), tribute to, 193. 

exportation of autiquitii's from, 26 
— expedition from, against the Dhola 
of Yetneu, 60 — differences between tlie 
Porte and the pacha of, 69. 

Egyptian drabs in Engiakid, 42. 

Engineers, drawings by cadets of, 159 — 
executive, 213. 

Europeans, capture of two, by the Chi- 
nese, 19 — in slavery in Borneo, 144, 
202 . 

Eurojteun goods, prices of, in tho East, 
44, 121, 17.5, 227. 

Everett (Mr.) evidence of, on tlie China 
trade, 221. 

Exchanges, India, 45, 122, 176, 228. 

Ererulion in New South Wales, 63— of 
tlie celebrated marauder Kakajee, 132 
— at Madras, 140 — of a Jewess at 
Bombay, 141. 

Farms, excise, at Penang, 56, 198 — at 
Malacca, 146. 

Female worship among the Hindoos, 91. 

Fe'''ivals, religious, in India, 91, 99. 

Fight, sham, in China, 18. 

Fires at Calcutta, 5— in China, 17— at 
Singapore, 59. 

Fish, large, caught at Bombay, 1 6, 

Forgeries at Calcutta, 185. 

Formosa, insurrection in, 33. 

Fort jrtUiam, natives entering, 27. 

Fowle (Lieut.), court-martial on, 154. 

Framx, reform in the eastern colonies of, 
172. 

Fraser (Mr.), travels of, 21. 

Fullarton (Capt.), court-martial on, 77. 

Gad, officers remaining in, 71. 

General Orders issued to the IndUiv 
Rrmy — see (McuUa, Madras, &c. 
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Imkx. 

if^po, imtallitioniof a, 17# 


Goffitig Chib tiH Dam Dam, ll, 131, 

^ Goods, Eiiropein, prkeB oft in tin East, 
44, 121, 175, 227— declared for sale at 
tlvEasuIndia House, 47, 123, 177,229. 
Goorkahs, invalided, 27. 

Gordon (Mr. Peter), appeal of, 181. 
Goursac (Adolph), trial of, 1. 

Grime (Mr.), 54. 

Grant (Sir J. P.), resignation of, 192 — 
recall of, 195. 

Gumbeer ^ngh, treachery of, 138. 

Gpa, pilgrim-tax at, 101. 

HaU-stones, larj^e, 52. 

HaUstorm in todia, 5 1 . 

Hall (Mr. E. S,), prosecution against, 19 
— actions instituted by, 66. 

Havelock (Capt.), court-martial on, 27. 
Help (Mr. A.), action against, 66. 

Hill (Mr. David), 192, 19.3, 

Hindu, account of iliinjeet Singh by a, 2 
— college at Calcutta, 4 — schools, 5 — 
press, .5, 7, 50, 138— literature, H, 9 
* — Dhurma Subha, or Religious Asso- 

ciation, 5, fi, 131 — burning of widows, 
10, 107, 134, 141— Sliradda, or ancca. 
torial ceremony, 51, 132— miracle, 52 
— temple-worship, HU, 94 — directions 
for human sacrifices, 69, 90— religious 
festivals, 91, 99 —rite of female wor- 
sliip, 91— pantomimical entertainments, 
92— inOdellty of the females, (5.— Bra> 
mins, 93 — early marriages, tA.— pil- 
grims, 93, 95, 97, 99— prostitutes, 94. 
Holland, trade of, with China, 36, 39. 
Holman (Lieut.), 54. 

Home Iktkt.licf.kce : — Minutes of Evi- 
dence on East-lndia affairs, 34, l(i5, 217 
— Delialcs at the East-lndia House, B7 
—entertainment given by the Ea<>t-Indi.T 
Company to the Earl of Clare, 40— 
King of New Zealand, 42 — Egyptian 
Arabs, tA.— new Governor of ISoinbay, 
40, 1 1 8— Directors returned for the new 
Parliament, 1 18— the King’s levee, ib. 
— new Commander-in-ebief at Madras, 

1 72— cholera morbus in Russia, lA.— the 
Eastern colonies of France, lA. — visit of 
English mutineers to Japan, 224 — Mr. 
Taylor, ib — promotions and changes in 
his Majesty's forces serving in the East, 
42, 118, 173, 22.5— India shipping and 
passengers, 42, 119, 173, 225— births, 
marriages, and deaths, 43, 120, 1 74, 226 
—ships announced for India, 47, 123, 
177, 178, 229— gootls declared fur sale 
at the East-lndia House, and cargoes of 
East-lndia ships, 47, 123, 177, 229— 
London price-current of East-lndia 
produce, 46, 179, 231— prices of shares, 
46, 179, 231 — London markets and 
daily price of stodu, 48, 124, 180, 223. 
Hang-merchants, new, 33— debts of the, 
61, 148— respoBsibiUly of, 147— bank- 
rupt, 149. 


Jforje-riobMM attiie Cape, 26, 

Hottentots, located, 26. 

Hyderabad, philanthropic associdtion at, 
13v 

Human sacrifices in India, 89, 90. 

Hurricane at the isle of Bourbon. 

Hutchinsm (Capt.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 219. 

Idolatry in India, debate on, 87. 

India (British), abolition of suttees in, 10, 
107, 1.34, 141, 185 — new loan in, 12— 
route nf Mr. Waghorn to, 13— iiutivu 
feeling towards tte government of, 50 
— waste lands in, 53, 135, 186— steam 
-communication with, 13, 55, 86, 143, 
183, 192, 19a — idolatry in, 87, 194— 
embassy from, to Ava, 134 — coloniza- 
tion in, 134, 1H3 — trade of British 
piece-goods in, 133— Asturbancra on 
the Assam frontier, 138— mission from 
Cochin-China to the tlovcrnor General 
of, 57, 1.38. — Etiglieb law in, 167 — 
pilgrim tax in, 87, IM. 

■■ (not British) — affairs in Feshwar, 

2, 13, 52— in Oude, 11, 51, 85, 191, 
193. 

— (French)— contemplated reform 
in, 172. 

— " ( Netherlands) — submission of 

Diepo Negoro, 16, 86, 20.3 — tax upon 
the Chinese settlers in Java, fiO- exac- 
tions and extortion^ of tlic government, 
147— seizure of the Sultan of Solo, ‘.{04 
—disturbances in Sumatna, ib. 

— (Spanisli) — trade of Manilla, 447. 

Indian tuirii, 86. 

Indigo, crop of, in Beng.il, .53, 183. 

Indigo ■planlaliuH, murder at, 1.3!>. 

Jndigo-jdnnlcri, new regulation rrsi'icting, 
169 — attack upon a, lA.— grievances of, 
ih. 

Indo- Unions— we East- Indians. 

In<u>lrnici/ of P.ilmer and Co., 2, 53— 
re|H)rted, of the East-lndia Company , 
7 — of Issurcliundcr Paul Clioudry, 126. 

Insurrection alTavoy, 77 — in Assam, 136. 

Inlnprctcrs, army, examination of, 72 — 
incompetent, 159. 

Japan, visit of English mutineers to, 224. 

Java— nee India [Nelherlnwts.) 

Jeaff'resoH ( Dr.), tribute to, 1 97 . 

Jim'if ( Capt.), tribute to, 142. 

Juggernaut, pilgrim tax at, 95— descrip- 
tion of the Idol, 98— its worship, 98, 
100— seizure of the^god, 109. 

Juguddhatree, worship of the idol, 91 . 

Junks, Chinese, 58. 

Kahajee, execution of the memuder, 132. 

KfttmanAhoo, Residon^escort el, ISS. 
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jattooTf iiMurganta near, 16. 

JMsbna, festival in honour of, 9l<»lasci. 
viouB character of the ged, 92. 

Xondr in the Soonderbuns, 53, 135, 187. 

Lartguages, native, study of, 30. 

Law, English, in India, 187. 

Levee, the King’s, IIB, 225. 

Zf'ivit (Lieut.), court-martial on, 153. 

Libel, cases of, 19, 20, 66, 196, 

Idngam, worship of, 89, 94. 

IMerature, Hindu, 8, 9. 

Loan, new, in India, 12. 

Logon (Cnpt.), travels of, 21. 

Zo?idore Price Current, 46, 179, 231 — 
markets, 48, 124, 180, 232. 

Lucknow, intended college at, 1,126, 182 
^•sue also Oude. 

Macdonald (Col. Sir J. K.), death of, 30. 

Machinery at Dacca, 190. 

Madras Intxlligknce State of the po. 
lice, 13— Hyderabad Branch Philan- 
thropic Association, 13— Madras Club, 
54, 85— visitation of the Bishop, 54 — 
Mr. Graeme, i6.— small-pox, t6.*-^eath 
by u shark, 85 — ^the censorship, 150, 1B6 
—new Commander-in-chief, 172— Mr. 
Hill, 192, 193— tribute to Capt. Ed- 
wards, 193 — prices of European goods, 

44, 121, 175 — government securiUes, 

45, 122, 176-shipping, 81, 161, 211 
—births, marriages, and deaths, 81, 161, 
211 . 

Government Orders ; —Military 

courts of requests, 28, 76 — the insur- 
rection at Tavoy, 77 — officers proceed- 
ing to tlie Neilgherry Hills, i&.— regi- 
mental schools, 158 — chaplains, 15!i^ 
incompetent interpreters, ib, — native 
commissioned officers, i6.— drawings of 
engineer cadets, Ut , — new system of diet 
f<ir troops and invalids on board the 
Company’s sliips, 210 — courts-martial, 
77 — civil, ecclesiastical, and military ap 
pointments, 79, 159 — furloughs, 80, 
161. 

— ■ Supreme Court: — the King v. 
Annasawmy and others, 139. 

M^istrales in China, 18. 

Mahratta chirfK, agitation among, 55. 

Malacca, excise farms at, 146 — massacre 
of Chinese miners near, 199— birth at, 
164. 

Malcolm (Sir John), tour of, 13, 86, 192 

Mnltigaum, lock hospital at, 212. 

Manhop, banishment of, 149. 

Manilla, trade of, 147. 

Mdn^ield (Rev. R.), actions against, 20, 

66o 

Marine, Bombay, 162. 

Mariners and General IFidaws* Fund a* 
Calcutlai 10. ^ 


Markets in India, 45, 122, 176, 228— ii| 
London, 4H, 124, 180, 232. 

Martine (Gen.), estate of, 1, 126, 181, 183. 

Martin (Mr.) and the Delhi mission, iO. 

Marriages amongst the Hindoos, 93. 

MUUary Courts Requests, 28, 76. 

ZRU (Mr.) on the Hindoos, 89. 

Miners, Chinese, massacre of, 199. 

Minutes of Evidence on East-India af- 
fairs:— examination of Wm. Cartwriglit, 
Esq., 34— of Capt. Abel Coffin, 35— of 
Mr. John Aken, 165— of Capt. Richani 
Alsager, 169 — of W. S. Davidson, Esq. 
217 — Capt. Cbas. Hutchinson, 219— of 
Mr. Everett, 221— of Mr. Dixon, 223. 

Miracle, Hindu, 52. 

Misrule, cases of, in China, 17. 

Musumarien, German, at the Cape, 25— 
labours of, in India, 134 — in Ceylon, 
143— in New Zealand, 150. 

i/o/iammcdan prophet, 55. 

Moarshedabadf reductions at, 153. 

Mougden, the Chinese emperor at, 65. 

Afunne^wn., small -pox at, 51— treachery 
of the rajah of, 138. 

Murder of the Cachar rajah, 138— at on 
indigo plantaUon, 139— of a Hebrew 
girl nt l^mbay, 140. 

Mutineers, English, at Japan, 224. 

Muscat, rebellion at, 17. 

Nagpare, British officers at, 153, 213. 

Kuiives, unarmed, entering Fort William, 
27— feeling of the, towards the govern- 
ment, 50 — male nurses, 131. 

NtUwc languages, encouragement t«. she 
study of, 30. 

Native ])ress of India, 5, 7, 50, 138. 

Nautch, splendid, at Bombay, 1 5. 

Nautical roi^/cc— Islands to the southward 
of Singapore Strait, 58. 

Navy, Indian, 86. 

Nfilgherry hills, accommodation on, 77. 

Ncu"‘t)t^ters, Bengalee, 138. 

New South Wales iHTELLioENn:* 
Boundaries of the colony, 21— counties, 
t5.— census, 21, 66— travels in the in. 
terior, 21, 151— execution of convicts, 
68— rules and orders for the proceedinra 
of the Legislative Council, i6. — the 
rivers, 151. 

■ Supreme Court : —prosecution of 

Mr. E. S. Hall fbr a libel on the Gover. 
nor, 19— the King, at ffie proaecutioo 
of W. C. Wentwortli, Esq., v. the Rev. 
Ralph Mansfield, 20— Hall «. Rossi, 
and others, 66— Hall v. Hely, ibj— 
Hall V. the 1^. Ralph MonaMld, ifr, 
— Hall V. the Rev. Thoe. Hobba S^t, 
•5.— diviaioB of the bar, ib. 

New Zealand, king of, 42— liQrtililies 
amongst the natives 150. 



^A^Mf,inale, in India, 131. 

0*Cattaghan (Lieut. Gen.), 172. 

Qftcest public, at Bombay, 196. 

Omachum Banurjee, arrest of, 185. 

Opium, Turkey, 58 — trade in China, 61, 
165. 

Ordinances, mvr, at the Cape. 31 — in Van 
Diemen’s Land, 69. 

Ordinalion at Calcutta, 54. 

Oude, condition of, 11, 51, 193— death o^ 
the prime minister of, 85 — fall of the 
favourite at Lucknow, 137, 19 2 — slave 
trade in, 191. 

Palmer and Cu., insolvency of, 2, 53. 

ParliamerU, minutes of evidence before, 
on £ast-India aiTairs, 34, 1G.5, 217 — 
£ast-India Directors returned for, 118. 

Parthenon, a Hindu periodical, 5. 

Pasrhaud (Mr.), death of, 139. 

Passengers of IndLs sliips, 43, 119, 173, 

-* 226. 

PfKANG Intelligence Affray with the 
Chinese, 55— farms, 56, 198 — address 
of the British inhahit'uits to tiie iie> 
corder, 56 — tigers, ib. — Lieuts. Broo- 
shoft and Wilkinson, 84, 86 — abolition 
of the presidency, 198 — discontinuance 
of the Government Gazelle, i&.— births 
and deaths, 84, 164, 214. 

Pergottan, account of, 144— pirates at, 
146, 200. 

Persia, visit of the King of, to Shiiaz, 16 
— death of Col. Macdonald in, 30. 

Persian Gulf, war in, 17. 

Philip (Dr.), action against, 152. 

Piece-goods, British, in India, 13.j. 

Pilgrims, Hindoo, 9.3, 95, 191— lax upon, 
87, 97, 99, 191. 

Pmduiecs, defeat of, 15. 

Piracif committed on the Si. Helena sclioo- 
ner, 70 — in the Indian Archipelago, 143, 
200 . 

Pitcairn's Island, death at, 86. 

Play, religious, accidental, 17. 

Police at Madras, 13 — at Calcutta, 133. — 
at Bombay, 194. 

Polynesian Islands, atate of, 86. 

Puoree, pilgrim tax at, 100. 

Population of New South Wales, 21. 

Poynder (Mr.) on idolatry in India, 0}. 

Press, native, at Calcutta, 5, 7, 50, 138 
— European, 85 — censorship of, at 
Madras, 140, 186— libel case at Bom- 
bay, 196 — Penang, 198. 

Prices-current, East-India, 44, 121, 175, 
227— London, 46, 179. 

Prize-money, Sambas, Hatras, and Co- 
lombo, 1.53. 

Prophet, Mohammedan, 55. 
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Quito, destruction of the diief, 26. 

Paces at Bombay, 15. 

Jtaga, a Malayan pirate, 144, 200.' 
Rajisissore Putt, trial of, 181. 

Ramisseram, idol temple of, 97. 

Ram Mohun Roy, mission of, 10. 

Ranoo, a Jewess, trial of, 140. 

Revenue of Runject Sngh, 4 — American, 
from tea, 38 — of China, 65. 

Retxnue Surveys in Bengal, 11. 
i2tcl:cfto(Mr.), defalcation of, 87. 

Runjeet Singh, account of, by a Hindu, 2 
— his army and revenue, 3 — warlike 
operations of, 13— ill ness of, 62. 
iZ Kssia, cholera morbus in, 172. 

Rutt Jatra^ festival of, 99. 

Ryots and Indigo Planters, 189. 

a 

St. Helena — court-martial at, 33— mili- 
tary appointments and pruiuutioiis at, 33 
— piracy near, 70. 

Sanatariiim at Dargceling, 186 
Sandwich Islands, civilization in, 86. 
Sattara, lock hos]iital ut, 1G2. 

Saugor Island Society, 10. 

Schoois, Hindu, exnininatiun of, 5— regi- 
mental, ut Madras, 158— new, at Cal- 
cutta, 195, 186. 

Scott (Rev. T. H.), action against, 66. 
Seaman, execution of a, in China, 37. 
Si’curities, Indian, 45, 122, 176, 228. 
Semaphores at Calcutta, 12. 

Seramporp, college at, 1 90. 

Seringupatam, militiU'y sUtion at, 159. 
Shares, prices of, 46, 179, 2.31. 

Shark, curious species of, 16 — deatli of 
an oflicer by a, 85. 

Shipping, notices of — seizure t>r the Daphne 
schooner with slaves, 26 — plunder of 
the St. Helena, 70— mortality on board 
the licrwichshtre, 142 — voyage of the 
steamer Forhes to China, 146 — wages 
of seamen on board the Bridgewater, 
181— voyage of the steamer Hugh Lind- 
say to Sue/, 197. 

arrivals and departures — Calcutta, 

7.5, 1.56, 209— Madras, 81, 161, 211, 
—Bombay; 8.3, 163, 214 — home, 42, 
119, 173, 225. 

.. .. passengers by, 43, 119, 173, 226 — 
cargoes of 47, 123, 1 7 7, 229— free traders 
to India, 47, 123, 177— East-India 
Company’s, for India, 178, 230. 

Shiiis, size of tlic American, 38— Cochin 
Ctiinese, 57, 128 — enter-port feet on, 
at Canton, 64— superiority of the Com- 
pany’s, 169— new system of diet for 
troops and invalids on board tlie Com 
pany’s, 210. 

Sktrasi, Uie king of Persia at, 16. 
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Sunddhu, or funeral ceremony, 51— dis- 
turbances at a, 132. 

83ver, foreign, in China, 61. 

SiKGATOBE Inteluokmcb arrival of 
Cochin.Chineie ships, 57, 130— com- 
merce of the settlement, 57 — imports^ 
tion of warlike stores, 58— Turkey 
opium, i5.— trade with America, i6.— 
passage to the southward, t6.— arrival of 
Chinese iunks, t5.— the late fire, 59 — 
slave-trading, id. — rates of commission 
and charges, fiO— piracy in tlie Archipe- 
lago, 143, 200 — steam-vessels, 146 — 
prices of European goods, 45, 122, 176, 
228 — exchanges, 45, 122, 176, 220— 
births, marriages, and deaths, '84, 164, 
214. 

Singapore Strait, islands near, 58. 

Staves, trade in, near Singapore, 59— 
European, in Borneo, 144, 202— trade 
in, at Lucknow, I9l 

Havc-diip, seizure of a, 26. 

Small-pox at Munneepore, 51— at Madras, 
54— at Bombay, 54. 

Societies, proceedings of : — Calcutta 
School- Book Society, 6, 186 — Saugor 
Island Society, 10 — Agricultural So- 
ciety of Western India, 55— Native 
Education Society of Bombay, 142, 
143. 

Solo, seizures of the Sultan of, 204. 

•Siteani ermt/nun/ention with India, 1.3, .55, 
143, 197 — meetings in India respecting, 

66, 163, 196— between India and China, 
52, 146. 

Stirling (Mr. Secretary), 137. 

Slocks, prices of, 46, 124, 160. 

Sturt (Capt.), discoveries of, in New 
Holland, 151. 

Sumatra, disturbance in, 204. 

Sumlay, observation of, 65. 

Suiukrbuns, waste lands in, 53, 13.'>— 
unhcaltliiness of, 1 66. 

Sungjie Oojong, massacre at, 199. 

Supersttivm, Hindu, 51, 89, 132. 

Surgeons, allowances to, 71, 153. 

Suttee, prevention of a, 10— abolition of 
the practice at Calcutta and Madras, 107 
— humane order respecting, 134 — aboli- 
tion of, at Bombay, 141— native peti- 
tion respecting, 165— an illegal, 190. 

SvMin River, description of the settlement 
at, 22— contradictory accounts from, 

67, 151. 

Smnjdlers at Calcutta, 5. 

Sycee silver, exportation of, from China, 
150. 

SyUiet, afikirs in, 192 


Tapparmly, Insurrection at, 204. 

Tartary, Western, rebellion In, 33. 

Tavoy, insurrection at, 77. 

2Vi« upon pilgrims, 87, 97, 99, 191. 

Taylor (Mr.) and steaiu-navigation to In- 
dia, 55, 86, 143— captured by tlio 
Arabs, 224. 

Tea, Paraguay, 34— prices of, at Canton, 
35, 166— American revenue from, 36. 

Tea trade, evidence on, 34, 165, 217. 

Temj)le worship in India, 69, 94. 

Tiger hunting, 50, 52, 56. 

Tolley's Nullah, chain bridge on, 1 92 

Torckler (Lieut.), courUmartial on, 72. 

Trade at tlie Cape of Good Hope, 26— 
Company’s, at Canton, 34, 62, 148, 
165, 217 — between South America and 
Can.ton, 34— between North America 
and Canton, 34, 165, 217 — Dutch, with 
Canton, 36, 39— Canadian, with Can- 
ton, 36— Cochin-Chinese, with Bengal, 
57, 138— of Singapore, 57, 6U— me- 
morial by the governor of Canton on, 
62,— in British piece-goods in India, 
135— ')f Manilla, 147 — the late regula. 
tions at Canton respecting, 147— be- 
tween India and Canton, 165. 

Triad Society in China, 18. 

Trijictty, pilgrim tax at, 102. 

Tndan d'Acunha, seUlcrs on, 26. 

Troops, relief of, in Bengal, 20.’>— new 
system of diet for, on board Company’s 
ships, 210— distribution of, in India, 
215. 

Ukulkole, disturbances at, 195. 

United Service Club at Madras, 54. 

Vaccination at Munneepore, 51. 

Vagrants, burning out, 18. 

Van Diemen’s Land Intellioence: — 
new acts of council, 32— whale 6shery, 
69— aborigines, ib. — culture of the 
grape, ib. — colonial appoititments, 32— 
births, marriages, and deaths, 32. 

Vincennes, voyage of the ship, 8. 

FagAom (Mr.), route of, to India, 13.— 
meeting in favour of, at Calcutta, 183 

Walk, extraordinary, 196. 

Weather, at Calcutta, 186, 187, 

Widows, burning of, 10, 107, 134, 141, 

Wilkinson (Ens.), death of, 84. 86. 

Wilson (Mr. H. H.), tribute to, 133. 

Yatimud-ttd-Dowlah, death of, 85. 

Yemen, expedition against, 60. 
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